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CHAPTER  I. 


Omceming  theldentity  and  Lunaruterrene  Character  of  the  great 

Goddesses  of  the  Gentiles. 


X  NOW  proceed  to  consider  the  character  of  the  great  goddesses  of  the 
Gentiles,  which  will  he  found  to  bear  a  close  analogical  reference  to  that 
of  their  great  gods.  The  female  divinities,  however  apparently  multiplied 
according  to  the  genius  of  polytheism,  ultimately  resolve  themselves  into 
one,  who  is  accounted  the  great  universal  mother  both  of  gods  and  men : 
and  this  single  deity  is  pronounced  to  be  alike  the  Moon  in  the  firmament 
jm|i  the  all-productive  Earth. 

I.  On  the  present  point  both  the  eastern  and  the  western  laytiiologists 
are  remarkably  explicit  The  Hindoos  inform  us,  that,  although  each  god 
has  his  own  proper  consort ;  yet,  as  the  gods  coalesce  first  into  three  and 
afterwards  into  one,  so  the  goddesses  in  like  manner  blend  together,  first 
•becoming  three  who  are  the  wives  of  their  three  chief  divinities,  aiid  aftep- 
wards  one  who  is  the  mystic  Consort  of  thdr  self-triplicadng  grei^  iatbei; 
"Sometimes  the  order  of  speaking  of  this  personage  is  inverted :  wid 
we  are  told,  that  Devi  or  the  goddess  (as  their  great  mother  la  #* 
way  of  emioenoe)  multiplies  herself  into  the  three  fonns  jl 
Lacshmi,  and  Saraswati,  and  afterwards  assumes  as  niaiif . 
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Aoox  V.  forms  or  characters  as  there  are  female  divinities  in  the  mythology  of  Hin- 
dostan.  Yet  each  of  these  is  severally,  we  are  assured,  both  the  Moon 
and  the  Earth :  and  each,  accordingly,  is  represented  by  the  common  sym- 
bols of  the  cow  and  the  lotos.  Such  is  always  the  case  with  the  mysterious 
female,  who  still  remains  one,  however  she  may  be  multiplied.  Whether 
she  be  Devi,  or  Iva,  or  the  White  Goddess,  or  Ila,  or  AnnarPurna,  or 
Sita,  or  Isi ;  she  is  equally  Maya  or  the  great  mother :  and  this  great 
mother  is  pronounced  to  be  at  once  the  Earth  and  the  Moon '. 

II.  As  Isi,  she  is  manifestly,  according  to  the  just  remark  of  Sir  Williani 
Jones,  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians  \  Nor  is  she  proved  to  be  the  same  by 
the  mere  identity  of  names :  the  whole  of  her  character  minutely  agrees 
with  that  of  Isis;  and  the  Brahmens  themselves  acknowledge,  that  the 
mythology  of  Egypt  i&  but  a  transcript  of  their  own '.  But  Isis,  like  Isi, 
is  declared  to  be  equally  the  Moon  and  the  Earth :  and  she  is  at  the  same- 
time  unanimously  determined  bj*  the  ancient  theologists  to  be  one  with» 
Ceres,  Proserpine,  Minerva,  Venus,  Diana,  Juno,  Rhea,  Cybelfe,  Jana^. 
Atargatis,  Semiramis,  Vesta,  Pandora,  lo,  Bellona,  Hecatfe,  Rhamnusia,. 
Latona,  the  Phenician  Astart^,  the  Lydian*  and  Armenian  Anais,  and  tHe 
Babylonian  Mylitta.  These  again  are  said  to  be  mutually  the  same  witk 
each  other :  and,  if  we  descend  to  particulars,  we  still  find  tbeui  indififeO' 
ently  identified  witii  the  Earth  and  the  MQon>. 

•  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  21,  22,  SS,  119, 136, 70, 81, 116,  125, 119, 138,  30, 157,  IW,. 
101,  405,  136,  111,  134,  447.  Asiat  Res.  vol  1.  p.  263,  253.  vel.  ill.  p<  147.  vol.  vj^ p, 
263.  voL  xi.  p.  28, 108, 1 10.  et  alibi. 

*  Asiat.  Res.  voL  L  p.  253. 
'  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 

4  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  il  c  59.  Hb.  i:  c.  131.  Diod:  BibL  lib.  i.  p.  10,  II,  13,  21.  Helidd.. 
JEthiop.  lib.  ix.  p.  424.  Lactant.  Instit  lib.  i.  c.  21.  Plut.  de  Isid.  p.  354,  361.  ApuL 
Metam.  lib.  iL  Senr.  in  Virg.  Oeorg.  lib*  i.  Ver.  5.  Varr.  de  re  rust.  lib.  i.  c  37.  Auh 
^usU  de  civ.  DeL  13).  iv.  ell.  lib..  vlL  c.  2.  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c..l0^.15,  21,. 17, 19* 
Sio^.  in  Arist.  Ausc  Phys.  lib.  iv.  Plut*  in  vit.  CrassL  piu553.  Chron.  Pasclu  p.  3& 
Tsetz.  Schol.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  707.  Paus.  Lacon.  p.  192.  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xi.  p.  512, 
582.  lib.  xiL  p.  559.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  322.  Stat.  Sylv.  lib.  iii.  Luc.  de  dea 
Syra.  Luc  Dial.  Deor.  p.  123.  Apul.  Metam.  Ub.  xL  Phumut^  de  nat  deor.  c  28,  d. 
Oiph.  Fragm*  p.  895. 
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Isis  iras  equafly  worshipped  among  tlie  CotLic  trif>:«  umkr  tfi^f  dpfx;!-  <^^«^^'  '^ 
latioD  of  Frea  :  and  they  sometiiDes  ben^ton  ed  upon  bcrr  Um;  iixU:  <A  nwih^r 
Hertk,  as  Tadtus  writes  the  word ;  a  tJtle^  wbicb  is  phauiy  rio  otlicr  tijLsn 
oar  Eo^isb  Earth '. 

Tbe  saiDe  great  goddes  was  liktm  ise  vti>erate>d  l/y  tin;  old  hrtUjm  myi^tt 
tiie  naiDes  of  CcridsDcn^  Ktd^  }!^dtc,  Dcvi^  Amira$tt^  aud  /C4</y<r  ^#f  hL 
Urn  dbsty,  as  botii  Ikt  geoeral  dboracter  and  Ler  title  Cttiduai  u^y  vtrv^f 
to  testify,  aod  as  Aitesuidoras  potitivdr  wnefU,  h  tiie  Ctrerti  <^  tU;  dbt^ 
seal  writers.  Siie  is  also,  as  btr  ^Ai^^ar  ztaxjjes  xk>  It;^  tlittu  ^i^r  djao^iK.'ter 
aoffifimtly  mtimate,  tiie  Sita  or  I>tr>i  or  Iw  of  Hiudc^tiLU.  U>  «re  tvld^ 
tian  sbe  was  astruiKiiziicitJjT  tbe  Mood  :  and.  i>ii>ce  i>ljt  it  oe-kt/ratod  a^  a 
hrtamwr^  and  as  ibe  goddess  id  com,  axid  ^iuoe;  Jjer  lu^-blkc  cJirt;k  i^  ^^;kf^ 
to  be  tiie  circle  «f  die  World,  we  ugkj  itaMuai/Jj  i'jfer^  lUst  t^U  « at  a.tM> 
wtireii^Dped  as  tie  EarliL  acnwabi y  to  tlie  jgwienJ  aittJ':^  of  Pa^jfcuit»tt*  *. 

UL  SocL  LcicKg  t!je  mxir^sa^  MUaviuuiuiUiuoii  bei^t^iaj  tiie  Moou  aA»4 
&e  EaliL  liie  great  lootiier  beipg  aLiiJbt  ^nt^suMsi  a  ^  i^iixG^^tJiou  ^^  trtiif'liy 
boLh  those  planets  bore  the  cummcm  UEKiue  of  Olyw^dtu  or  Otyn^ :  \rf 
sftoch  w«§  msaat  the  Wcidd ;  iur  jBioiuut  Oijuj^uf^  a^  « e  h^ve  tarea#jr 
aacBL  was  no  xnhcr  ttdoi  the  Ixidiaii  iuouxit  Jia^u  uj  Misirp^  ahjcu  it  {M^ 
to  be  <croa:iKsd  w3£a  tir  muzidibue  ciitae  ui  hsi  ^  Ida  ^  Ji^ist-vrditij^t/  tU^ 
yiatm  was  dry.nifsri  a.  aud  vi  xstnetiCttii  lAiTtbg  bta^iu^  a  i;Iuat  idbuitv  tv  tUb^ 
cor  urtitfy  Wuric^. 


*  Atkh^  i^mfi  fitxab.  Geq^  J&a.  jr.  };^  1%.    Jitm^%  MhfttgML  nf  licit.  SnuiL  >-  if^:^ 


CHAPTER  II. 


'Respecting  certain  remarkable  Opinions  which  the  Gentiles 

entertained  of  (lie  Moon  and  the  Earth. 


jSlYvcn  li^t  will  be  thrown  upon  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  worship 
paid  to  tlie  great  mother,  if  we  examine  certain  remarkable  opinions  which 
the  Gentiles  entertained  respecting  the  Moon  and  the  Elarth  of  which  this 
mysterious  goddess  was  an  acknowledged  personification.  The  opinions 
in  question  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those,  which  prevailed  respectin|{ 
the  Sun  \  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  give  a  partial  statement  of 
them :  I  may  now  proceed  to  a  more  full  and  general  discussion  of  the 
subject  *. 

I.  As  the  ancient  Egyptians  represented  the  Sun  under  tlie  figure  of  a 
man  sailing  in  a  ship,  so  they  similarly  depicted  the  Moon  as  a  woman 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  a  raft  or  barge '.  The  same  idea 
may  be  traced  in  the  mythology  of  Hindostan.  Saraswati  is  described,  as 
bearing  on  her  front  the  lunar  crescent,  and  as  seated  in  the  calix  of  the 
aquatic  lotos  ^     Now  the  lotos  is  declared  to  be  the  type  of  the  ship 

•  7ide  suprm  book  it.  c  «.  »  Vide  supra  book  ii.  c.  4w 

'  Plat,  de  Isid.  p.  S64.    Porph.  de  ant.  aymph.  p^S56.  ♦  Ariat- Ret.  voL  iii.  p.  5S5. 
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»^«  ▼•  pcrly  asserts  the  Bans  and  the  Argo  to  be  the  same '.  The  Moon  tbere^ 
fore,  and  the  cow  dedicated  to  the  Moon,  were  alike  |ymboU  or  hierogly<» 
phics  of  the  ship  of  Osiris ;  the  one  asti*onomicalIy,  the  other  physically. 
Consequently!  when  the  Moon  was  depicted  floating  on  tiie  surface  of  the 
ocean,  we  seem  obliged  to  conclude,  that  the  planet  was  no  further  iiH 
tended,  than  as  a  symbol  of  that  Moon  or  }uniform  ark  4nto  which  Osiris 
was  compelled  to  enter  by  Typhoq.  The  same  pbsenration  applies  to  the 
lunar  cow.  Though  her  living  representation  was  dedicated  to  the  Moon^ 
and  was  studiously  made  to  exhibit  the  figure  of  t^  planet :  yet  the  nam^ 
by  which  she  was  distinguished,  was  Theboj  which  literally  signifies  an  ark; 
and  she  was  palpably  the  same  as  the  ark  into  which  Osiris  was  driven  by 
Typhon,  because  the  god  is  indifferently  said  to  have  entered  an  ark  and  a 
wooden  cow  when  pursued  by  thci  fury  of  that  destructive  monster.  But 
Typhon,  as  the  Egyptians  informed  Plutarch,  was  a  personification  of  the 
sea* :  and  the  hero-god,  who  wo©  oonetraioad  by  tbo  rage  of  the  ocean  lo 
take  refuge  in  an  ark,  was  certainly  Noah.  The  ark  of  Osiris  therefor^ 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  ark  of  the  great  father.  This  ark  how- 
ever was  mystically  deemed  a  floating  Moon,  and  in  the  commemorative 
Orgies  of  the  god  it  was  represented  accordingly.  Hence  I  see  not  what 
conclusion  can  be  reasonably  drawn,  except  that  the  Moon  was  made  the 
astronomical  symbol  of  the  Ark. 

Such  a  mode  of  typifying  the  Ship  of  Noah  is  both  strictly  analo^al, 
and  may  likewise  be  accounted  for  even  on  the  score  of  natural  fitness. 
When  Jthe  Sun  was  chosen  as  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  great  father,  aualogy 
required  that  the  Moon  should  be  selected  as  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  great 
mother :  and,  as  the  mystic  consort  of  Noah  was  a  ship,  none  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  could  have  been  more  happily  pitched  upon  than  the  Moon; 
which,  during  its  first  and  last  quarters,  exhibits  the  precise  similitude  of 
the  vessel  denominated  by  the  Greeks  Amphiprynmms. 

il.  The  conclusion,  to  which  we  have  thus  been  brought,  will  serve  as  a 
key  to  explain  knany  very  singular  notions  which  have  been  entertained  by 
ibe  pagans  respecting  the  Moon;  and  those  notions  again  will  confirm  the 

•  Plut  de  Isid.  p.  35a.  .  ^  Flut  dc  Itld.  p.  356. 
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propriety  of  the  conclusiod  {  for  they  are  perfectly  intelligible  on  the  sup-  cult,  xi. 
positioa  that  the  lunar  crescent  was  the  astronomical  symbol  ci  the  Ship  of 
the  great  father,  but  wholly  unintelligible  as  they  appear  in  their  naked 
abstracted  form. 

1,  The  Hindoos  tell  us,  that  the  Moon  was  the  abode  of  Siva,  who  yet 
is  declared  to  have  sailed  over  the  waters  of  the  deluge  in  the  ship  Argha; 
that  it  was  the  saviour  of  Chandra,  or  Siva  in  the  character  of  the  god 
Lunus ;  that  it  was  the  hiding-place  of  Crishna  or  Vishnoa,  who  floated 
on  the  surfitce  of  the4ood  reclining  either  on  the  navifonn  coils  of  the 
great  sea*serpent  or  on  the  navicular  leaf  of  the  betel-tree ;  that  it  was  the 
residence  of  their  deified  ancestors,  the  Pitris  or  Rishis;  and  that  it  was  the 
place,  where  a  wcmderful  penance  was  once  performed  by  those  identical  ' 
seven  Rishis,  who  are  literally  described  as  having  been  preserved  in  an 
ark  with  Menu-Satyavrata  when  all  the  rest  of  mankind  perished  by  the 
waters  of  a  mighty  inundation  \  They  further  inform  us,  that  it  was  the 
child  of  the  sea :  and,  as  if  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  misapprehensioo, 
they  dbtmctly  mark  the  precise  time  of  its  mystic  birth,  by  declaring  that 
it  emerged  from  the  retiring  streams  of  the  deluge  \  They  likewise  teach 
us,  that  it  was  created  a  short  time  before  the  war  of  the  gods  with  the 
giants,  agreeing  in  this  particular  with  the  western  mythologists :  for  The- 
odoras and  Ariston  and  Dionysius  all  concur  in  maintaining,  that  the  Moon 
first  appeared  but  a  little  space  prior  to  that  celebrated  conflict '»  This 
mode  of  dating  the  origin  of  the  Moon  perfectly  accords  with  the  other 
more  literal  mode.  The  war  of  the  gods  with  the  giants  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  impious  antediluvians  through  the  imagined  agency  of  the  lier» 
gods,  who  were  preserved  in  the  Ark :  and  the  MilMi,  which  MHras  created 
a  short  time  before  that  event,  and  which  afterwards  emerged  from  the 
waters  of  the  flood,  was  that  floating  Moon  of  which  the  planet  was  only 
the  astronomical  symbol.  .  i  r^  •    -: 

'  Moor's  Hind.  fmOu  p.  ^S%JfUf  ; .^  If.r6l.  3u 

p.  139.  vol.  viL  p.  267.    Initit.  oriibS.e.' 

^  Moor*8  Hind.  P^gtfi.  p.  18SL    A  ^ 

of  Hind.  voL  L  p.  58ff«  ^ 

)  Asiat.  Retf.  voL  3d.  p»  141 
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]KK»K  V.  AgteeaMj  to  this  view  of  the  Mbject,  tte  fiindooB  tell  oa,  that  ttie  ne^ 
Mood,  which  was  produced  out  of  the  churned  or  violeflfiy  aj^tatbd  ocean; 
was  one,  which  would  answer  the  puf|KiM  QJF  living  ereatul^s  '■  whedlbf 
moveableor  iounoveable ;  meaningi  I  apprehend,  that  it  was  sidtable  fyt 
Jtbeir  abode  and  adapted  ifof  their  preservation!  Thejrepreseai  it^'as  shel** 
tering  its  votaries  from  danger;  as  floatii^^  about  at  random  on  the  sur&oi 
of  the  sea;  aabeing  a  teitestxial  Moon,  in  eontradbtinction  to  the  cdoktial 
one;  and  as  being  the  true  and  original  Lunar  White  Island,  of  which  eack 
literal  sacved  island  is  but  a  transcript.  This  holjr  island  of  the  Moon  is 
composed  <tf  thQ  Amrita  or  water  of  immortality,  which  was  once  lost^  bitt 
which  was  afterwards  recovered  froi|i:  (he  ocean..  As  suckit  iaine«paUa 
of  decay:  and,  securely  Joating  off  the  sur£ftce  of  the  iMMindlesa  dqep^  it 
survives  with  its  bedtjfied  inhabitani^  the.  ruin  of  eicry»suocessive  Worlds 
with  the  regeneration  or' renotation 'of  which  it>is  immi^ately  conhectedi 
To  the  floating  Lunar  Island  i»  added  another  that  is  'stabler  bv,  as  the 
matter  is  soaietjpies»  expressed,  the  floating  isiariditsilf  becomes  fiied;  by 
which  is  aoeant;  that  the  first  is  rooted  or  attached  to  the  second.  This^ 
which  the  Brtihmeois  describe  as  situated  &r  to  the.  west,  is  also  a  terresr 
trial  Moon:  it  bontaiQs  or  coincides  with  the  original  mountain  of  the 
Moon :  within  it  is  to  be  sought  the  Paradite  of  the  Moon  i  it  is  the  abode 
of  the  spirits  of  the  blessed,  or  of  thl6se  deified  piatriarehs  who  flourish  at 
the  commencement  of  every  World:  and  it  is  the  favourite  residence  of 
Crishna,  who  there  reposes  on  the  fdds  of  the  great  n%vicutair  sea-serpent 
which  hadjheen  the  vehicle  of  the  itleeping  god  over  the  waters  of  the  inters 
ffiinable  ocean '. 

It  is  easy. to  perceip^,  as  I  have  already  had  occasibn  to  observe,  that 
the  sacred  Lunar  Islands  of  the  w^t  are  the  Ark  and  mount  Ararat ; 
which,  when  the  floating  island  became  fixed  at  the  closd  of  itbe.dehige,  lay 
to  the  west  of  Hindostan  and  were  the  undoubted'  oradle  of  the  Brah* 
mcnicai  theology  \  But  of  these  islands  there  were  numerous  transcripts: 
for,  every  -sacred  island  being  a  symbol  either  of  the  floating  Moon  or  of 

'  Asiia.  Rci.  ToL  zi.  p.  S5,  56, 41, 4S»  4i^ >6,  47,  48, 90,  69,  92« 
*  Vide  sapcA  bonk  iL  c  5.  .  •.':,    I.r.:M    .C^r-r. 
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fheb  once  sea-girt  lunar  mouataih,  what  was  true  only  of  the  mystic  ocean*  cbaf.  ir, 

horp  crescent  and  of  the  Paradisiacal  Ararat  was  thence  transferred  to 

^ir  various  iostilar  representatives. 

;.  Such  being  tiie  case,  we  shall  readily  perceive,  why  the  White  Island, 

thouf^  pronounced  to  be  situated  in  the  ocean  fiEu*  to  the  west,  is  yet  said 

to  have  been  brought  into  various  parts  of  India.    Wherever,  as  in  the 

IDStancd  of  EHbra,  a  small  iskoil  was  consecrated  in  the.bosom  of  a  deep 

Hkd,  there,  the  White  Island  of  the  Moon  was  recognized  and  venerated : 

wadf  wherever  the  inhabitaots*  of  a  larger  island  in  the  ocean  were  devoted 

to  tbe  worship  of  tbefloatidg  lunette,  there,  as  iorthe  instance  of  Sumatra, 

Hne  have  an.  oriental  ialand  of  theMoon.    But  still  the  same  notions  are 

found  to  predominate :  still  does  the  lunar  White  Island  survive  the  wreck 

of  worlds;  still  does.kffloatonthesurfiice  of  the  boundless  ocean;  still 

is  it  the  peculiar  knSikof  the  hero-god  of  wisdom ;  still  is  it  the  residence 

of  the  mighty  ones,  the  paradise  of  the  just  ones,  the  fiivourite  haunt  of 

t2x>se  deified  mortald  whAare  literally  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  an  ark. 

At  the  period  of  the  universal  deluge*  .     . 

Agreeably  to  these  speculations  we  are  further  told,  that  tbe  Moon  b  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  the.Sun,'and  yet  that  she  is  also  the  offspring  of  the 
wonderful  architect  Twashta.  After  what  has  already  been  said  in  tbe 
course  of  the  present  work,  such  a  fiction  can  require  but  little  elucidation. 
The  Sun  is  the  astronomical  representative  of  Menu-Satyavrata^  who  was 
preserved  in  an  ark  with  the  seven  Rishis :  the  floating  Moon  therefore^ 
which  is  equally  his  consort  and  his  child,  can  only  be  the  Ark.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  sage  architect  Twashta,  who  is  also  declared  to  be  the 
parent  of  the  Moon,  must  clearly,  so  fisur  as  I  can  judge,  foe  the  wise  master* 
builder;  who,  immediately  before  the  war  of  thc(  gods  and  the  giants, 
framed  the  navicular  lunette  that  received  the  great  &ther  within  its  womb 
and  saved  him  from  impending  destruction  '• 

2.  Exactly  tbe  same  notions  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

According  to  the  Zend-Avesta^  when  the  waters  of  the  deluge  retired 
from  off  tbe  surface  of  the  earth,  the  peak  of  mount  Albordi  was  tbe  first 

•  A«at.  Bes.  vol.  xl.  p.  84, 42,  46,  97,  67, 88, 90,  91.    Moor's  Hind.  Ftoth.  p.  292. 
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MoE  ▼.  land  that  became  irisibfek  At  tbis  tnie  tiie-Sim  mod  tte  Mood  afi^peaMi 
upoa  its  summit:  and  the  latter  of  these  is  said  to  have  recehred,  and  pra^ 
served,  and  purified,  the  seed  or  offspring  of  the  secood  man-huU ;  who^ 
with  three  subordinate  partners,  was  the  appointed  instruaseoft  of  bria|^g 
over  the  faoe  of  the  earth  an  universal  inimdation.  She  is  likewise  da* 
^  clared  to  have  caused  every  thbg  to  be  bom  when  the  world  was  renewad 
after  the  catastrophe  of  the  deluge ;  she  is  pronounced  to  be  the  onlv  OM 
of  her  kind  that  ever  was  formed ;  and  she  is  cel^rated  as  the  gteeral 
mother,  firom  whose  womb  proceeded  all  the  various  descriptions  of  au- 
mab.  The  whole  of  thisis  palpably  a  description  of  the  Ark:  and  it  is  no 
further  applicable  to  the  Moon,  than  as  the  planet  was  tke  astronomical 
symbol  of  Xhe  ship '. 

S.  Similar  speculations  may  be  equally  traced  in  more  western  reg^s. 

We  are  told  by  classical  writers,  that  the  Moon  was  the  mother  of  Bao 
chus.  Yet  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  been  exposed  at  sea  in  an  ark,  and  to 
bave '  been  mystically  bom  on  tlio  ouiuailt  ot  Mem  where  the  Ark  rested 
after  the  deluge.  He  is  also  acknowledged  to  be  the  same  deity  as  Osiris^ 
who  was  set  afloat  in  an  ark  shaped  like  the  Moon.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  birth  <^  the  arkite  Bacchus  from  the  Modn  is  no  other  than  the 
birth  or  ^ress  of  Osiris  from  the  floating  Moon  within  which  he  was  io^ 
closed  by  Typhon  *.  As  the  Moon  was  the  mother  of  Bacchus ;  so  like- 
wise  was  it  esteemed  by  the  Egyptians  the  mother  (tf  the  whole  World* 
In  both  cases  the  ground  of  the  opinion  was  the  very  same :  the  great 
father  and  the  radiments  of  the  new  World  were  alike  produced  from  what 
the  old  astronomical  mystagpgues  considered  as  a  floating  Moon  or  as  a 
lunar  erratic  island  K  Such  dso  was  the  reason,  why  souls  regenerated  in 
the  Mysteries  and  whv4dl  mortal  bodies  were  fabled  to  be  bora  from  a 
^  door  in  the  side  of  the  Moon,  and  why  that  |rtanet  was  deemed  to  be  the 
^  confines  of  life  and  death  ^  These  apparently  wild  notions  are  perfeedy 
intelli^ble,  if  understood  oi  the  floating  Moon  o(  OsSris ;  but,  how  they 

*  Vide  supra  book  liL  c  3.  $  I,  IV.  *  Cicer.  de  nat.  deor.  lib.  iii.  c  29; 

^  Mnrtftt  ^iXnmv  rit  k^^^ait.     Plut  de  Isid. 

^  Poridi.  da  aat  nymph,  p.  268-*264..  Macmb.  in  sonm.  Scip.  &>•  L  c  II. 
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in  ttppdiioftble  to  die  Uleral  Moon  in  die  heavena,  it  is  bq^ood  the  wit  of  csA^.n. 
sum  to  diBcorer* 

4.  The  limor  ark  of  Odris  was  deemed  his  coffin :  and  bb  entrance  into 
it  was  considered  as  eqaivalent  to  a  descent  into  the  infernal  reffooM. 
Hence  the  Nile  and  tbe  Acherusian  marshy  wbere  hb  Mysteries  were  csle* 
krated,  became  the  river  and  the  lake  of  Hades :  and  the  floating  Moon  of 
Ibe  opd  -was  esteemed  the  navicular  vehicle  of  departed  soub,  over  whicb 
he  presided  bjr  the  name  and  in  tiie  character  of  Charon.  What  tbe  Nile 
was  to  the  Egyptian  mytiiologbts^  the  Ganges  and  the  Styx  were  to  those 
of  Hindostan  and  Greece.  Each  had  its  boat  and  its  infiernal  ferryman : 
and,  as  tbe  navigator  ef  the  Styx  like  that  of  the  Nile  b  Charon  or  Osirb  ; 
so,  what  abundantly  unfolds  tbe  import  of  these  parallel  legends^  the 
mariner  of  the  Ganges  b  Menu*Satyavrata  under  tbe  name  of  Salvoahama^ 
that  Menu,  who  was  preserved  wkh  seven  companions  in  an  ark  and  wa» 
afterwards  constituted  tbe  god  of  obsequies.  Here  then  tbe  floating  Moon 
of  Osirb  appears  as  an  infernal  Moon,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  th» 
Mysteries  which  placed  the  Mooa  in  Hades  and  identified  it  with  Proser* 
pine  or  Hecat^. 

Thb  will  lead  us  to  understand  the  import  of  some  very  curious  parti- 
erilars,  which  Plutarch  mentions  as  being  presented  to  the  imagination  of 
Timarchus  in^  bb  vision  of  the  infernal  r^ions^ 

Tbe  friendly  spirit,  who  acts  thp  part  of  an  hierophant  (for  the  pretended 
nsion  seems  evidently  to  describe  the  process  of  an  initiation);  informs 
him,  that  Proserpine  is  in  tbe  Moon>  and  that  the  infernal  Mercury  m 
Pluto  is  her  companion.  Tbb  Moon  is  wholly  distinct  from  tbe  eelestii^ 
Moon ;  being  what  some  call  a  terreUrlal  heaven  or  paradise,  and  others 
u  heavenly  Earth.  It  belongs  to  tbe  genii  or  de^ed  mortal^  who  tenant 
the  Earth:  and  it  is  described,  as  wearing  the  semblance  of  a  floating 
bland.  It  is  surrounded  with  other  islands,  which  similarly  float  on  tbe 
bosom  of  tbe  great  Stygian  abyss :  but  it  b  loftier  than  them  all,  and  there- 
fore not  equally  exposed  to  tbe  destructive  fury  of  tbe  infernal  river.  In 
this  navicular  Moon  or  Lunar  Island  there  are  three  principal  caverns* 
Tbe  largest  is  called  the  sanctuary  of  Htcath;  and  here  tbe  wicked  suffer 
tbe  punbbment  due  to  their  crune^    The  other  two  are  rather  doors  w 
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«oM  v«  outlets  than  caverns ;  the  first  looldng'tawtrds :heavel^^iIle*•eecMld  tmmatA§ 
the  earth.  These  serve  for  the  ingress  and  <^;ress  of  souW:  for  the  Mooia- 
is  the  universal  receptacle  of  them  ;  into  her  they  enter  by  one  door,  and 
from  her  they  issue  by  the  other  door. .  She  receives,  and  ipvea,  compounds 
and  decompounds ;  and  on  her  depend  all  the  converttoos  of  geoerationt 
While  the  Moon  thus  floats  on  the  waters  of  the  StpL,  the  infernal,  river 
strives  to  invade  and  overwhelm  it  Then  the  sools  throu^  fear  break 
forth  into  loucP lamentations;  for  Pluto  seizes  upon  many,  who  happen  to 
fell  off.  Some  however,  who  are  plunged  in  the  ragaig  flood, -contrive,  by 
dint  of  great  exertion  and  good  swimming,  to  reach  the  shores  of  the  Moon : 
Imt  the  Styx,  thundering  and  bellowing  in  a  most  dreadful  manner^  does 
not  allow  them  to  land.  Lamenting  their  fete,  they  are  thrust  headlong 
into  the  abyss,  and  are  hurried  away  to  partake  of  another  feneration. 
Many  are  thus  disappointed,  whilst  almost  touchmg  the  shores  of  the  Mow; 
and  others,  who  had  even  already  gained  the  wished*for ^preserving  island^ 
are  suddenly  dragged  again  into  tha  deep.  Tliose  liowever,  wbo  eflfect 
their  escape,  and  who  stand  firm  on  the  beach  of  thb  floating  Moon,  are 
crowned  with  tlie  plumes  of  constancy  *• 

It  must,  1  think,  be  evident,  even  on  the  most  superficial  view  of  the 
question,  Umt  the  Moon,  which  is  here  represented  as  floating  on  the  bosom 
of  the  sacred  infernal  river  and  as  being  the  generative  vehicle  of  souls,  is 
no  other  than  the  luniform  ark  or  floating  Moon  within  which  Osiris  was 
inclosed  by  Typhon  or  the  ocean :  for  this  very  ark  of  Osiris,  which  was 
called  Baris  and  Argo  and  Tkeba^  is  the  identical  boat  which  Charon  em- 
ploys to  ferry  souls  over  the  Acherusian  lake.  But  the  ark  of  Charon  or 
Osiris  is  the  same  as  the  infernal  Gaugetic  boat  of  Salivahana  or  Menu- 
Satyavrata,  who  was  preserved  in  an  ark  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  The 
conclusion  therefore  from  the  whole  seems  to  be  alike  obvtous  and  inevit« 
able.  As  the  entrance  mto  the  Ark  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  descent 
into  the  infernal  refpons;  and  as  the  quitting  the  Ark  was  viewed,  as  a 
return  from  those  regions,  or  as  a  restoration  of  life  to  the  dead^  or  as  m 
mysterious  new  birth  from  the  womb  of  a  great  mother :  the  Moon^  which 

i  Phuttch  tiled  by  WiUbrd.    Aut.  Bei,  wiLxi.  p.  114^117. 
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4oat8  upon  tibe  river  Styx  as  the  lunar  ark  of  Osiris  floated  oo  the  Nile,   chaf.h. 
^Hiicb  b  described  as  the  vehicle  of  Proserpine  and  Pluto,  and  which  is 
cdebrmted  as  the  birthplace  of  regenerated  souls,  must  plainly  be  esteemed 
a  nere  symbol  of  the  Ship  of  Noak 

5.  Tliis  conclusion,  which  exactly  harmonizes  with  all  the  preceding  ob« 
servtfionSy  renders  the  curious  vision  of  Timarchus  perfectly  intelligible. 

The  two  doors  of  the  floating  Mood,  wtich  afford  an  ingress  and  egress 
tO' regenerated  souls^  are  those  two  doors,  which  Porphyry  similarly  gives 
to  the  Moon,  and  to  which  he  ascribes  Ijbe  very  same  office.  Their  pro-> 
.iDtype  is  the  door  in  the  ^de  of  die  Ark ;  through  which  eight  livmg  souls 
iirst  entered,  and  throu^  which  they  afterwards  returned  to  the  light  of 
heaven.  From  its  servbg  this  doubfe  purpose  it  was  multiplied  in  the 
Mysteries  to  iwe;  and  souls  were  feigned  to  enter  into  the  Moon  by  one 
4oor,  and  to  quit  it  by  another.  The  fruitless  attempts  of  the  Styx  to 
overwhelm  the  floating 'Moon  are  the  firuitfeas  attempts  of  the  deluge  to 
oiverwhelm  the  Ark.  The  other  islands,  which  lie  lower  than  the  Lunar 
•Uand  and  which  consequently  do  not  escape  so  well,  are  the  represei^ 
latives  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Earth,  which  the  old  mythologists  com* 
pared  to  a  vast  island  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  greaft  abyss.  Xbfi  vain 
wdeavoiirs  of  numerous  souls  to  save  themselves^  and  the  washing  of  tbem 
away  from  the  shores  of  the  Moon  by  the  raging  waves  of  the  Styx,  shadow 
out  the  unavaiMag  exertions  of  the  wretched  antediluvians:  while  the  hap- 
pier lot  of  a  chosen  few,  who  are  preserved  upon  the  Lunar  Island,  exhibit 
to  us  the  better  destiny  of  Noah  and  his  companions.  The  cavern,  finally, 
of  Hecat^  within  which  the  wicked  are  reserved  for  punisbmen^  repre* 
sents  the  great  central  cavity  of  the  Earth :  and  it  is  placed  within  the 
floating  Moon,  because  the  Ark  and  the  Earth  are  oonstantly  symbolized 
by  common  bieroglyphicsy  each  being  alike  esteemed  a  Worid  and  m 
floating  island. 

6.  We  may  now  perceive  the  reason,  why  the  ^f oob  was  styled  by  the 
old  mythologbts  SaiM  or  Safety;  and  why  the  Orphic  poet  addresses 
Mus^us,  who  had  been  regenerated  according  ta  the  form  prescribed  in  the 
Mysteries,  as  the  offspring  of  the  resplendent  Mooti  \     We  shall  also  be 

'  Macrob.  Salum.  lib.  L  c  2a  Orph.  Hymn.  IxnL  Orpb.FngxD.  p.  359.  Edit  Gen. 
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B<M>K  V.    able  the  better  to  understand  the  import  of  those  notions  respecting  tiie 
Moon,  which  yet  remain  to  be  adduced. 

?•  At  Autun  in  France  a  sculptured  bass-relief  has  been  found,  whieh 
represents  the  chief  Druid  bearing  his  sceptre  and  crowned  with  a  garland 
of  oak-leaves ;  while  another  Druid  approaches  him,  and  displays  in  his 
right  hand  a  crescent  resembling  the  Moon  when  six  days  old.  To  this 
.  ceremonial  Taliesin  evidently  refers  in  one  of  his  poems.  He  describes  a 
solemn  act  of  worship  paid  to  the  Mqon ;  and  yet  he  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressly styles  the  lunette,  borne  by  the  inferior  Druid,  a  boat  ofglasM  '• 

The  toy  was  doubtless  a  representation  of  the  lunar  ship  or  floating 
Moon,  which  was  so  highly  venerated  by  the  gentile  mythologists  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  This  was  the  Moon,  within  which  Osiris  was  inclosed 
by  Typhon,  within  which  Crishna  and  Siva  alike  found  refuge,  and  within 
which  the  seven  companions  of  the  diluvian  Menu  underwent  the  lustration 
of  a  mysterious  penance.  This  ^was  the  Moon,  of  which  the  Arcadians 
spoke,  when  they  claimed  for  their  family  a  higher  degree  of  antiquity  than 
even  that  possessed  by  the  planet  itself*.  And  this  was  the  Moon,  which 
gave  its  name  to  so  many  lofty  mountains  where  old  tradition  placed  the 
resting  of  the  Ark  after  the  deluge '. 

8.  From  the  same  source  of  astronomical  mysticism  originated  the  fable 
of  the  man  in  the  Moon,  which  has  been  carried  into  regions  very  widely 
separated  from  each  other.  This  personage  is  no  other  than  Osiris,  or 
Bacchus,  or  Siva,  or  Crishna ;  each  of  whom  is  said  to  have  once  tenanted 
the  lunar  orb.  The  tales  of  our  English  nurseries  make  him,  I  believe, 
perform  ^nance  in  the  Moon  on  account  of  his  having  gathered  sticks  on 
the  sabbath-day  while  the  children  of  Israel  travelled  through  the  wilder- 
ness :  but  some  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  South-America,  in  a  manner 
which  better  accords  with  the  speculations  of  ancient  Paganism,  supposed 
him  to  be  confined  in  the  Moon  as  in  a  prison  on  account  of  his  having 
committed  incest  with  his  sister  \  The  incest  was  that,  which  is  so  con- 
stantly ascribed  to  the  great  father  on  account  of  the  varied  degrees  of 
relationship  in  which  he  was  thought  to  stand  to  the  great  mother.    A 

'  DaWes's  Mythol.  of  Brit.  Dniid.  p«  277. 
*  Lycoph.  CaaMUicL  ver.  482.  OvicL  Fast.  lib.  ii,  ver.  290.  '  Vide  supra  b^  ii.  c.  4.  j  IV. 

^  Porch.  FSgr.  b.  ue.  c  i  p.  822. 
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ffifDilar  story  of  tb6  man  in  the  Moon  is  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  esiv.n. 
New-Zealand :  and  they  derived  it,  I  have  little  doubt,  from  the  same 
universally  prevailing  system  of  mythology  \ 

Sometimes  we  find  a  variation  in  the  sex :  when,  instead  of  Osiris  or 
Siva  being  placed  in  the  Moon,  its  tenant  is  said  to  be  a  mysterious  female. 
Thus,  according  to  Serapion,  the  soul  of  the  most  ancient  Delphic  Sibyl  ' 
migrtited  after  her  death  into  the  Moon ;  and  the  human  countenance^ 
which  imagination  has  ascribed  to  the  orb  of  that  planet,  is  really  the  face 
of  the  deified  prophetess  *.  This  first  of  the  Sibyls  was  the  same  personage 
as  Cybel^i  or  Ila,  or  Isis,  or  Proserpine;  and  those,  who  in  after  ages 
bore  her  title,  were  really  her  priestesses :  just  as  the  great  father  was 
esteemed  the  first  Priest  or  Druid  or  Magus ;  hb  sacerdotal  votaries,  at 
every  subsequent  period,  studiously  adopting  his  titles  and  imitating  his 
character.  The  imagined  migration  of  the  Sibyl  into  the  Moon  b  the  same 
as  the  parallel  translation  of  I  sis  into  that  planet ;  the  same  also  as  the  . 
entrance  of  Proserpine  into  the  floating  Moon  of  which  she  herself  b  ex^ 
pressly  declared  to  be  a  personification,  as  it  b  described  to  us  in  the 
vision  of  Timarchus. 

9.  Even  in  the  remote  island  of  Otaheitfe  a  similar  vein  of  mysticizing  b 
b  not  altog^faer  unknown ;  the  general  religion  of  the  pagan  worM  having 
been  brought  there,  most  probably  finom  Asia,  by  the  first  colonists.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  country  assure  us  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  tradi^ 
tioo,  that  the  seeds  of  certain  trees  were  once  carried  by  doves  to  the 
Moon  ^  It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  this  curious  legend,  inappli* 
cable  as  it  may  be  to  the  literal  planet,  b  yet  strictly  true  <rf  the  floating 
Moon  or  lunar 'boat  into  which  Osirb  or  Noah  was  compelled  to  enter  by 
the  fury  of  the  ocean. 

VlII.  Such  being  the  notions  entertained  of  the  Moon,  since  the  great 
mother,  by  whatever  name  she  might  be  dbtinguished  and  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  she  might  be  worshipped,  was  equally  the  Moon  and  the 
Eartli ;  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  a  certain  intercommunion  of  cha- 

■  Marsden'B  ace.  of  New  Zealand.    Christ.  Obierv.  vol.  ix.  p.  724. 
*  Serap.  apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  304.  *  Cook'a  Jbird  Voyage,  b.  ui.  c.  9. 
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BOOK  y,  racter  between  these  two  so  nearly  allied  objects  of  idolatrous  Teneratiom 
Nor  shall  we  be  disappointed :  as  the  same  goddess  represented*  ttem 
both ;  so  they  are  themselves  exhibited  under  common  symbols,  and  are 
described  with  similar  attributes. 

The  Moon,  we  are  informed,  is  a  celestial  Earth,  tenanted  by  its  proper 
inhabitants,  and  comprehending  within  its  sphere  the  Ellysian  fields  or 
Paradise.  It  is  also,  as  we  have  seen,  a  ioating  island,  and  a  ship  or  ark 
within  which  the  principal  god  of  the  Gentiles  was  once  constrained  to  seek 
shelter  from  a  dreadful  inundation  of  the  sea. 

^  In  a  similar  manner,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Babylo- 
nians, the  Earth  is  a  vast  ship  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  great  abyss  ^ 
The  same  notion  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  being  adopted  by  them  most 
probably  during  the  period  of  the  captivity  \  It  may  also  be  traced  in  the 
writings  of  the  Orphic  poet,  who  describes  the  Earth  as  an  immense  bland 
girt  on  every  side  by  the  circumambient  ocean '•  And  it  appears  with 
remarkabliMriUstinctness  in  the  speculations  of  the  Hindoo  sages,  who  at 
once  symbolize  the  earth  by  a  ship*  and  speak  of  it  as  a  large  floating  island  \ 
From  the  centre  of  this  island  rises  the  sacred  mount  Meru ;  on  the  sumr 
"mit  of  which,  no  less  than  in  the  Moon,  they  place  their  Elysian  fields  or 
the  Paradisiacal  abode  of  the  hero-gods:  and,  as  every  smaller  island  is  a 
transcript  of  the  Earth  or  a  World  in  miniature ;  we  likewise  find  an 
universally  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  seats  of  the  blessed  are  to  be  sought 
for  in  certain  sacred  islands  situated  far  to  the  west  in  the  midst  of  the  alt 
pervading  ocean. 

So  again :  the  Moon  was  typified  by  the  lotos,  die  cow,  and  the  mysteri^ 
ous  ship  Argo  or  Barb  or  Tlieba :  for  we  perceira  the  lunar  goddess  widi 
the  crescent  on  her  forehead  floating  in  the  aquatic  lotos ;  we  meet  with  a 
legend  that  Isis  or  lo  or  the  Moon  was  once  changed  into  a  cow,  while  the 
horns  of  that  animal  are  positively  declared  to  represent  the  lunar  crescent 
and  while  we  are  told  that  the  figure  of  a  crescent  was  studiously  impressed 

>  Died.  BibLlib.iLp.  117. 
*  Windet  de  vit.  funct.  statu,  p.  242,  243.  fq>ud  Magee  on  atonement,  vol.  il.  p.  165* 
8d  Edit  '  Orph.  Frag.  p.  401.. 

^  Asiat.  Res.  ToL  iii.  p.  133, 137.  vol.  viii.  p.  274,  308,  31& 
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to  the  side  of  the  sacred  lunar  ball  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  we  find,  that  the  ciiaf.  n. 
kinifonn  ark  or  floating  Moon  of  Osiris  is  at  once  said  to  be  a  wooden  cow 
denominated  Theba  or  the  ark  and  to  be  the  very  saiue  as  the  celebrated 
ship  Argo  *. 

'  Precisely  in  a  •similar  manner,  the  Earth  is  represented  by  the  lotos^  the 
cow,  and  the  sacred  ship  Argha :  for  the  Hindoos  assure  us,  that  the  calix 
of  the  lotos  with  its  centrical  petal  and  the  ship  Argha  with  its  centrical 
mast  equally  shadow  out  the  great  mundane  floating  island:  while  they 
declare  that  the  cow,  which  was  produced  from  the  deluge,  and  which  was 
the  mystic  mother  of  their  god  Rudra  or  Siva  who  once  dwelt  in  the  lunar 
orb)  is  no  less  the  Earth  than  the  Moon  \  ^ 

1V«  The  simple  £Bu:t  of  the  ejnstenee  of  such  notions  is  undeniable/ 
since  it  rests  upon  the  most  positive  and  inicdntrovertible  authorities:  the 
only  question  is,  how  we  are  to  understMid  them.  And  this,  so  far  as  1^ 
am  able  to  judge,  cannot  be  very  difficult;  if  we  only  attend  to  the^rarious 
concurring  iq^ds  and  speculations,  which  have  now  been  adduced.  < 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  whole  preceding  mystical  jargon  really 
describes  a  ship,  which  is  said  to  have  floated  on  the  surface  of  an  universal 
dehjge  and  to  have  afibrded  shelter  to  an  ancient  personage  from  the  fury 
of  the  overwhelming  ocean.  But  I  see  not  what  this  ship  can  possibly 
mean,  except  the  Ark  of  Noah.  The  Ark  therefore,  for  some  reasons  or 
other,  was  thou^t  by  the  pagan  mythologists  to  bear  a  close  affinity  to  the 
Moon,  to  the  Earth,  and  to  a  floating  island.  Why  it  was  compared  to  thd 
last  of  these,  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out :  and,  why  it  was  supposed  to 
resemble  the  two  former,  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  attending  to  the 
general  principles  of  heathen  theology,  which  ever  delighted  in  tracing 
similitudes  and  in  using  hieroglypHcs. 

The  Earth  then  is  a  larger  World,  containing  the  whole  of  mankind  with 
every  sort  of  beasts  and  birds  and  vegetables :  the  Ark  is  a  smaller  Worid, 

'  ClesQ.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  322.  Luc  Dial  deor«  p.  123*  Stat.  Sylv.  lib.  iii.  p.  49. 
FUn.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  viii.  c  46.  Am.  Marcel,  lib.  xxii.  p.  257.  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evan,  lib.  iii. 
c.  13.  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  76.  Piut.  de  Isid.  p.  359.  Plut.  Sympoa.  lib.  viii.  p.  718. 

*  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  134,  136.  vol.  viii.  p.  274>  308,  312.  vol.  vii.  p.  293.  vol.  iii* 
p.  161.  voL  viii.  p.  Sh  Moor's  Hiod.  Panth.  p.  14h 
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BOOK  ▼.    similarly  containiiig,  during  tbe  period  of  the  flood,  all  that  existed  of  the 
human  race,  all  that  remained  of  tbe  animal  and  vegetable  creation.    Thtt 
original  great  father,  the  parent  of  three  sons,  was  born  out  of  tbe  Earth  i 
the  second  great  father,  likewise  the  parent  of  three  sons,  esteedQed  only  a 
transmigratory  reappearance  of  his  predecessor,  was  bom  out  of  thQ  Ark. 
The  Earth,  according  to  the  accurate  notions  of  the  ancients  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  second  distinct  large  continent,  is  an  island 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean :  the  Ark  or  smaller  World  was  also 
an  island,  similarly  begirt  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge.    The  Earth,  viewed 
after  the  manner  of  the  Hindoos  and  Babylonians  as  comprehendbg  under 
one  grand  whole  every  detached  smaller  island,  is,  during  the  intermediate 
space  between  deluge  and  deluge,  the  sole  mysterious  lotos  which  rises 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea :  the  Ark  or  sacred  lunar  island,  which  never 
perishes  but  which  survives  the  wreck  of  each  successive  World,  which  ia 
never  submeiged  beneath  the  sea  but  which  always  floats  securely  on  its 
bosom,  was  the  sole  mysterious  lotos  which  rose  above  the  surface  of  tbe 
ocean  when  for  a  season  no  other  World  was  visible.    Such  being  the  true 
points  of  resemblance  between  tbe  Earth  and  the  Ark,  to  make  tbe  analogy 
complete  one  only  particular  was  wanting;  and  tins  Jictitiaus  point  the 
speculative  genius  of  old  mythology  scrupled  not  to  supply.    The  Ark  was 
not  only  an  island,  but  a  floating  island ;  not  only  a  floating  island,  but  a 
ship :  the  Earth  thenefore,  which  is  really  an  island,  was  pronounced  to  be 
a  floating  island  ;^bd^>  as  the  smaller  World  was  a  ship,  the  larger  World 
was  also  determined  to  resemble  a  ship^  and  as  such  was  symbolised  by  the 
sacred  boat 

With  respect  to  the  Moon,  as  Sabianism  constituted  a  very  prominent 
part  of  ancient  idolatry,  when  the  great^ther  was  venerated  in  tbe  Sun^ 
tbe  great  mother  was  by  a  necessary  consequence  venerated  in  the  Moon. 
And  this  latter  heavenly  body  was  tbe  rather  chosen  for  such  a  purpose 
jfirom  the  form  which  it  was  observed  to  assume  during  its  first  and  last 
quarters.  It  then  exhibits  the  exact  figure  of  a  boat:  so  that  nothmg 
could  have  been  more  happily  chosen  by  the  astronomical  mythologist  to 
represent  upon  the  sphere  the  Ship  of  the  deluge  *• 

• 

'  See  Piste  HL  Fig.  1,  f. 
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'  Heie  therefore  Tie  may  perceive  the  origm  of  that  singular  intercom*  cbap.ii. 
munioQ  between  the  Eartii,  the  Moon,  a  ship,  and  a  floating  island,  which 
may  be  traced  throughout  the  whole  system  of  Paganism  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  Earth  was  a  greater  World ;  the  Ark,  a  smaller  World : 
the  Earth  a  greater  ship  or  floating  island ;  the  Ark,  a  smaller  ship  or  float- 
ing island.  But  the  lunette  was  the  astronomical  symbol  of  the  Ark. 
Therefore  the  Moon  became  at  once  a  ship,  a  floating  island,  and  a  celes- 
tial Earth.  Hence,  what  was  predicated  of  the  one  was  also  predicated  of 
the  others :  and,  as  the  Ark  was  a  floating  Moon,  as  the  Earth  was  a  ship, 
and  as  the  Moon  was  a  boat  and  a  heavenly  Earth  and  a  floating  island ; 
one  and  the  same  goddess  was  deemed  an  equal  personification  of  them  . 
all,  one  and  the  same  set  of  symbols  was  employed  equally  to  typify  them 
all.  Accordingly,  the  great  mother  is  declared  to  be  at  once  the  Earth, 
the  Moon,  and  a  ship :  nor  is  this  singular  intermixture  of  ideas  to  be  found 
only  in  a  single  country ;  it  pervades  the  whole  pagan  world,  and  thus  affords 
an  illustrious  proof  that  all  the  various  systems  of  gentile  idolatry  must  have 
ori^ated  from  some  common  source.  That  SQurce  was  the  primeval  Ba* 
bylonian  apostasy. 

y.  The  humour  of  mysticizing  the  Ship  of  the  deluge  did  not  stop  here: 
it  was  carried  even  to  a  yet  more  extravagant  length,  though  still  lo  most 
carious  harmony  with  the  establbhed  speculations  of  Paganism. 

As  the  goddess  of  the  Ark  was  identified  with  the  Earth  and  the  Moon : 
so,  according  to  the  most  extended  theory  of  Matalialism,  she  was  yet 
further  identified  with  Universal  Nature.  The  first  step  made  her  one 
with  the  greater  World :  the  second  made  her  one  with  even  the  greatest 
World,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  whole  Universe.  Thus  the  Isi  of  Hin* 
dostan  and  the  Isis  of  Egypt  are  not  only  declared  to  be  both  the  Earth 
and  the  Moon :  they  are  further  pronounced  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  per- 
sonification of  all  thingis  \ 

And  now  let  us  mark  the  consequence  of  this  extension  of  character. 
As  the  Earth  and  the  Moon  are  each  made  a  ship,  from  their  intercom^ 
munion  of  character  with  the  Ark :  so,  for  the  same  reason,  the  very  Uni- 


*  Videfii|fab.LcS.H^* 
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BOOK  V.  verse  itself  being  Isis  or  Isi,  is  exhibited  to  us  under  the  image  of  a  ship 
of  most  stupendous  magnitude.  The  whole  Mundane  System  in  its  largest 
sense  is  one  mighty  vessel :  and,  as  the  Ark  was  manned  by  Noah  and  his 
seven  companions ;  so  the  hug^  ship  of  the  World  has  the  Sun  for  its  pilot 
and  the  seven  principal  heavenly  bodies  for  its  crew  \ 

'  Marttan*  CapelL  Satyric  lib*  IL  p.  4S« 
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CHAPTER  III 


Respecting  the  navicular,  infernal^  and 

Great  Mother. 


I.  Agreeably  to  the  peculiar  notions  entertained  by  the  Gentiles  re- 
specting the  Earth  and  the  Moon,  we  shall  find»  that  the  great  mother, 
who  is  declared  to  be  a  personification  of  them,  is  also  described  as  being 
a  ship :  and  such  accounts  are  given  of  that  ship,  as  leave  us  no  room  to 
doubt  that  it  was  the  Aric  of  Noah. 

I.  The  Hindoo  mythologists  inform  us,  tha^  (furing  the  prevalence  of 
the  deluge  from  the  fury  of  which  Menu  and  his  seven  compitnions  were 
preserved  in  an  ark,  Isi  or  Parvatf  or  the  great  mother,  whom  they  mysti*- 
cally  hold  to  be  the  femid^  principle  of  nature,  assumed  the  form  of  the 
ship  Argha :  white  her  consort  Siva,  who  is  analogously  deemed  the  male 
principle,  became  the  mast  of  the  vessel.  In  this  manner  they  were  safely 
wafted  over  the  mighty  deep,  which  destroyed  and  purified  a  guilty  world : 
and,  when  at  length  the  waters  retired  and  the  ark  of  Menu  rested  on  the 
peak  of  Nau-banda,  the  navicular  goddess  flew  away  in  the  shape  of  & 
dove  *•. 

'  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  523* 
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BOOK  t.  Here,  in  a  most  curious  legend  which  can  scarcely  be  misunderstood, 
we  find  the  great  mother  Isi  unequivocally  represented,  as  being  the  ship 
which  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  deluge ;  and  as  afterwards,  when 
the  flood  abated,  assuming  the  form  of  the  identical  bird  which  Noah  sent 
out  of  the  Ark.  Isi  therefore,  whom  the  Hindoos  pronounce  to  be  both 
the  navicular  Earth  and  the  floating  island  of  the  Moon,  b  likewise  palpa* 
bly  the  Ark  of  Noah. 

2.  But  the  Isi  of  Hindostan  is  certainly  the  Isis  of  Egypt :  consequently 
the  fable  respecting  the  former  goddess  will  teach  us  how  we  ought  to 
understand  the  parallel  fable  respecting  the  latter.  Now  Isis,  like  Isi,  was 
venerated  under  the  form  of  a  ship :  for  in  the  rustic  calendar  of  the  Ro« 
mans,  win  systematically  adopted  (he  rites  of  all  other  nations,  we  find  a<i 
Egyptian  festival  in  honour  of  the  ship  of  Isis  noted  down  for  celebration 
in  the  month  of  March '.  There  was  likewise  a  tradition,  that  she  sailed 
over  the  whole  world  in  a  ship,  and  that  she  first  invented  sails  \  But  this 
ship  was  certainly  the  vessel,  which  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  called  Argo, 
and  which  the  Hindoos  still  denominate  Argha;  a  point,  which  may  easily 
be  shewn  by  a  comparison  of  circumstances. 

The  entrance  of  Osiris  into  the  ark,  and  his  indosure  within  the  floating 
Moon,  were  celebrated  at  two  opposite  seasons  of  the  year,  spring  and 
autumn  ^  Now  it  appears  from  the  rustic  calendar,  that  the  festival  of 
the  ship  of  Isis  was  celebrated  in  Mar  A.  But  this  was  the  time,  when 
the  entrance  of  Osiris  into  his  lunar  boa|  was  celebrated  at  the  vernal  fes- 
tival Therefore  the  ship  of  Isis  is  the  ship  of  Osiris.  But  the  ship  of 
Osiris  was  the  ship  Argo  or  Theba  or  Bans :  ^aad  it  is  described  aa  being 
a  floating  Moon  and  a  wooden  cow  dedicated  to  the  Moon.  Isis  however 
is  declared  to  be  herself  the  very  Moon,  within  which  Osirb  was  inclosed. 
Consequently  the  ship  of  Isis  must  likewise  be  the  ship*  Argo :  and  Isis 
herself  being  identified  with  the  floatbg  Moon  wbich  is  again  identified 
with  the  ark  of  Osiris,  most  be  the  same  also  as  the  ship  Argo  or  Theba. 

This  reiult  exactly  accords  with  the  Hindoo  legend.    Isi  is  at  once  the 

'  Grater.  Inscrip.  p.  ISS.    Lactant.  Instit.  lib.  i.  c.  1 1,  p.  59. 
*  Hyg.  Fab.  277.  »  Plut  de  laid.  p.  SS6. 


aOtVfdftkli^'itltafjkz  hk  is  at  onbe'  itk  M^^^OtoucteA  cQw,  and  the 
sbfli-'Ai^  ittiib  l^ich  Osiris '<ras  6ihipelled  to  mter  by  Typh«»«r  tlie^itta- 
vhui'i^d^'.'!  'trf'  Ko(h  eiBites-  tli(i"gNMt  'liMiMi«l>'l«  tt  sbii^:  ^attdtbat  sftip  it 
dM:utfiM)&iifeiMU^d^MiA^f6<bfet^^  '    '>  . 

^"^ft'-Tbt^'sfaliiitjbdd^)  ^  4e4iiiin^  "^^kUppeit  ttindag  the  -aneirat  Ger- 
mans :  for  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  part  of  Uie  Suevi  sacAfoMxto'  Uii, 
tod'tbatli^ ityh»ol^wii«  A  ^idyj-  =  -lOstiiigiiiii^isMiiin  to.imp)y;< 
Was  iftAeiftkefi'  by  that  tribe  trider  theier^  liMne  «f!'Jtt»)  aidrcuiastaA^ 
Hi&Ai  mlf^i  '«taily  be  <LebbHnffed  ibi^^lbo«^oertaiBfy  >a«t  «f<iiw  Inafaacir 
«<i^9^d  bjr  ^MMdrlMiih-  -  Hii  piMioi}Bms<lfeie!  wonfaip  tb'Mv  iMaifaitfy 
k'fiMgn  a^^'y  bM  ^trangely\<oMj«e(ites  sudi  td>te  tbe  oi|^''deo|Mik 
flf^ifiguiiefiof' 6tb'^AI%i)i«i*«M  it  to  h«yfe  bteiilMrbuj^>fioai  anot&ef  voan* 
iry';  just  as'if 'thii  Mf6hibfp<cf  Isi^  cottM^acilt  befall kivorted  iitttt  £gypt 
nrto  tte fa^ut'ctf'C^ertnatoy  by^kateri  • '  v  ■  •  -  ;:  ;  ,.■  »:•  .  . '  •>    • 

r^tie^fe  i^fnei'dtfilbbeiMsfaitpbtfAl^^htt  Ir'trasiiotrfAv.^wipM  of  tbisiatM 
coantry:  but  the  galf^dlci^lkik^aiteKto  PkimbdetfUtiiUnductiomi  h 
^'m'yydi^Hf  tiie  gaihiii  bmMl'^  Thi»iiMS  eqMdIy  the  case  with  the 
Indian  Isi  and  with  the  Egyptian  Isis:  and,  as  for  the  ship'fKirsMp'of 
6e^aiiv;%istie«fforiiiib§f1>r6u^l9^^ 

I^^Oaid'Mii  'Hbk  *«ddftt4iatfJof)>iJppir  India..  The  ,Swnrir  Kkie  «he<  otherf 
TiiMt^iJib^tBiiii^'  i)^W<Ob«Jei'ir-«c^briiin^  libttw  the  <3ottt»  oe!(a« 
O^'TntWdd^din  mi^ii^MiA  «Ugni«»d  -WtttiMird  ftbnt  the  bigb.Uod  of 
Clltjb^aifd  Bddiaf*;  'tItot'ibftfMyi  *tMa'tbe«^^  .'of  the  aaoreri  mOdBt 
I/ktit; ^iMi^i^'OieVitieniUOb'idf tb^slliti'lUoIr  Arghn haa  long  beni firmly 
e^m«(iiedl'  netai^,'ltbilikl^>«lieft  COO -be-little  doiibt».biit  that  the  «ppa« 
liently  £gyt)tiatt  siip^tllioh,'  wbiieAi '  MtracM  i  the  notice-  of  Tacituas .  «aa 
i««OIy  broo|^ 'by  the  QdCNfe  cbloMiAis  fibitf  i^ 
df  eiis^ar.  ne'fii'bk«indeed  mistaiMri  in  debtorin^  UiU  the  Soevi  worw- 
8lliij[^(iedl  IsisrftMf  Mai^  IMi<  iiHi  bteMrVy  the  very  sanei goddess:  but  the 
(SSitatAui,  'a^  must  necesiaHtj^'te  iiiKiilted  from  Iheir  oriental  origin,  re- 
ceived the  rites  of  the  mystic  ship  not  from  Egypt,  but  from  the  east '. 
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MOB  vh-  The  Jfeiae  galley  of  the  3u^  is  iotredoced  iotp  the  Edda-iffiider  H^pfiqit 
of  f  Ae  ship  of  the,  henhgedt^ '  In  tbU  vessel  they  are:  dct^c^l^^  sailiog 
together  upoo  the  ocean,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  rthcf  ^Igyptian 
atad  Hindoos  set  their  deities  afloat  ^yi.a  ship :.  and  we  are  itold^  t^f^t^-.a!^ 
though  it  was  so  large  that  all  th?  godsj^iigbtsit  JiB,7^,iat;thev  ease, 
they  could  at  afiy  time  reduce  it.ta»«o  small  a  siw  that  H  might  be  parried 
ioi  the  pock  A '.  ■  .\         •    -    ,.  .  ..-.rr 

The  or^in  of  such  a  fablir  may .  perhaps  be  conjectuusd  without  inach 
difficulty.  The  liteiat  ship  of:  the  hero^gods  or  dei6ed  patriarchs  wa^  ior 
deed  of  an  iaunenoe  siie:  but  the  model  of  it^  which  was  used  In  (he  Mya? 
teries  and  which  oftod  in  form  lesembled  the  lun^  .cfes^ept^  was  no^j^* 
fineqnejitl^uo  diminatiw  as  to  be  a  mere,  toy ., ,  Thusf  ?^i|Mi  Druic^cal 
saperstition,  the  sacred-:  boati .as  we  learn  from  Taliesin.and  the  AuUia 
nionuinent,  was  a  small  lunette  msde  of  ^ass,.  which  an  attendant  priest 
bore  ill  his  band :  yet  in  this  vei7  boat  of  glass  the  primovftl,  Arthur  and 
his  seren  companions  aref^gned  M);haveJw€iK\pires«rved,  ,w^  ^Jh® 
test  of  mankind  perished.hy  the  watem. f(^f t^  di{fliigp%  <  ;...;  . ,  .  .. 
4.  Precisely  the  sam^  laode'  of  symboUs^iog  ^  gi'^t  mother  preTaile^ 
among  the  Celtic  tribe&        ..       :      »  .     t       i  .;     Ji     ,...  ^ 

'  As  the  galley  was  the  hieix^g|ljq[>bis^«f  tsis  among  thef  l^aevi^  so  the  gla^ 
beat,  in  which  eight  persons .vmr^  saved > sit. the:  tjfi^>^  ,tl>f  f^9RAi\  nspnpg 
sented  the  goddess  Ktid  onfQeridwen  er  .Sidea  wqiiaffgst^ 
Thus  Taliesin,  descritiiii^  his  initioition  iotp  t^.lH^steries  ifhjc})  .scj^^jeaUj^ 
exhibited  the  several  .•evSf^ta  conneeted  ii^it^  A^i^luge^  tells  us,.  tlwtC^ 
rid  wen,  within  whose  womb  he  Had.beeo  pqqlosed,.  aoKi  from  whops  .as  aa 
imitative  aspirant  he  had  betaborti  agptin,  sweHed  pft  like  aship  upon,  the 
waters,  receitred  him  into  a  dark  receptacle^  set  sail  with  him,  and  carried 
him  back  into  the  sea  of  Dylan  K  If  weinqn^re  Wio  this  I^ylan  wfis,  ^9^ 
are  hiformed,  that  he  was  the  sooof  the  ocean:,  .fiikl  that,  when  thefloc^ 
eamo'  forth  from  heaven,  and  when  Ijbe  fouqtams  of  Um  great  depp  if arf 
broken  up,  he  floated  securely  upon  the^r^Eipe  of  the  waters  in  the  yfrf^ 


••  ,■  • 
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«bip,  ^  within  whicby  '«s  ii  form  •  of  fiie  ^odftleBb  Cendiven,  ^Uie  bard  ropre-  c«aK  m. 
cents:  hiqniBalf  as  baving  been  mystically  enolosed  '•     Dylan  therefore  is 
inanifestly  Noah :  whence  bis  ship  must  be  the  Ark.     But  the  ship  of 
jDyiwiiB  a  form  of  the  goddess  Ceridwen :  consequently,  Ceridwen  or  the 
great  nfothermnst  mevitatily  be  viewed,  as  a.  personification  of  the  ship  of 


i  Agreeabljr  to  this  conclusion^  'We  are^told,  that  Ked  or  CeridWen  wtt 
tbe  daiighier  of  Menwyd,  the  Menu  of  Hindostan  and  the  Menes  oi 
Egypt :  but  At  the  same>  time  we  are  taught  very  unequivocally/  that  faef 
birth  firom  that  ancient  personage,  who  is  the  same  as  the  oceanic  Dylan, 
was  ft  figurative,  not  a  literal,  one.  He  was  her  father  only  in  the  sensc^ 
in  which  an. artist  is  the  father  of  the  work  produced  by  him:  he  was  her 
&tfaier,  at  the  period  of  a  ^eat  effusion  or  deluge ;  because  iieTOrmedSthe 
ciirtatnrea  00  ribs  of  the  ship  named  Ked^  which  then,  bounding  over  the 
waves,  paAed  in  safety  through  the  dale  of  the  grievous  waters  \ 
.6.  The  .Ceridwen  of  the  Celts  wis  thC'Same  character  as  the  Ceties  or 
Dem^ier  of  the  classical  mythologlsts :  for  we  are  assured  ^  Artemidorusi 
that,  in  ab  island  close  to  Britain,  Ceres  and  Proserpine  were  venerated 
witb  rites  similar  ,to  the  Orgies  of  Samothrace^  But  this  ancient  testi* 
mony  exactly  agrees,  with  such  remains  of  Celtic  thedogy  as  have  been 
handed  down  to  us:  for  the  Britcms,  as  we  learn  fit)m  the  writings  of  the 
bards,  worshiplped  :two  goddesses,  who  had  the  same  attributes,  and  who 
stood iutbe same  detgree  of  relationship  to  each  other,  as  Ceres  and  Pro* 
serpine.  ilence  the  Celtic  Ceridwen  is  doubly  identified  with  the  chuK 
sieal  C^iesi:  and  this  identification,  united  with  the  peculiarity  of  her  own 
oharacter  4».»isliip-godden,  fonher  proves,  that  ihe  w  the  same  also  as 
the  navicular  Isis  or  Isi  of  Egypt  and  Hindostan.  Ceridwen,  Isls; .  and' 
ki,  theb^befa^^^eadi  lbe:8einll^.;^GeiMi  ahrifiwch  moieov^  being  literally 
Utt  SMp  Hfitfik  Mm^ma  eUtetnalljbte  Uktt  eapect,  i  that  either  di-' 
iMctij  w  imfisbofly  ;tll6  m|riii  llto«lso>8utained  by  the 

elittskal  goddaiii  ■>./  ^■Hgi  HMfae^eaie. 
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MQ«  f.  Bj^  tim  Gnrtfc  nythokigisit  Ceies :  or  Jiippa  isrWA  to  iia«t  woeif^ 
fiaeokM  into  faer  womb  and  afterwards  (o  iMive  pridutied  faiin  agidn^bj  a 
iww  and  ineflSible  birth.  But  tbb  god  is  d8o-£ngpled  to.hitire  hem. too- 
poBed  in  an  ark  at  sea  and  to  have  been  wondsrfiilly  bom  out  of  a  floatifig 
Ifoon.  His  quitting  the  arlc  therefore  istiie  sMie  as  im  being  ftom  oat 
of  the  floating  Moon :  and,  since  Ceres  or  Hippa  is  declared  to  be  thie 
Mooo^  his  Mrthirom  the  Moon  is  the  same  as  his  birth  frem  Cerea.^  But 
the  Heating  Mooa  is  the  ark,  witiiitt  which  lie  was  ibdoaed  Thetefeit 
Csres  or  Hippa  must  likewise  be  the  ark  or  ship,  of  Bacchus  \  *  .  - 

t  iAgiieeably  to  this  conclusion^  we  find  her  worshipped  bj  the  Ph^aleiK 
sians  of  Arca&ona  sacred  hill^  which  they  denommated  ike  mmmtmnef 
the  elm.'  *  Her  appearance  was  that  of  a  woman  with  the  head  of  a  horse: 
and  .in  tlflTooe  lumd  she  hdd  a  dolphiui  and  in  the  other  a  dme\  It  it 
afanoet  superflooos  to  remark,  that,  in  the  worship  of  the  diiuvian  sfaipi* 
goddess^  the  mountain  of  the  olive  is  a  transcript  of  modiit  Ararat  and 
tiiat  the  doTC  is  the  dove  of  Noah«  ^-Bot  we  have  a  yet  more  direct  testi- 
mony, tiiat  Ceres,  like  Isis  and  Isi  and  Ceridwen,  was  a  personification  ef 
aihrp.  Pausanias mentions  a  pktur^  in  wiiich  a  priestess  of  Ceres  was 
lepresented  holding  a  boat  upon  her  knees:  and  he  expk^  the  mcnrn^ 
stance  by  observidg^  that  it  resembled  those  saansd  boats  which  it  was 
customary  to  make  in  honour  of  the  goddess^  Now,  since  tkk  custom 
pievaied  among  the  Greeks,  since  Ceres  is  determined  lo  he  theaame  ae 
IsiSE,  and  smce  a  ship  was  a  special  symbol  of  the  Egyptian  divinity)  itcaa 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  boat  cf  Ceres  and  the  ship  of  Uk  were  one 
and  the  same  hiero|^yphic^  each  being  designed  to  represent  :the  ark  or 
floating  Moon  Theba  or  Argo^  into  whk:h  Osiris  was  oompeUed  t»  enter 
by  ithe  fury  of  Typbdn. 

6.  The  Phiypan  rites  ctf  Attis  and  Cybelft  were  of  predsdy  tiie  same 
deacriplfton  as  those  of  Osiris  and  Isis:  and  no  reasonable  doubt  oaa  be 
entertained  of  the  identity  of  the  two  goddesses.  We  find  acoosdii^yy 
that  the  mystic  boat  is  equally  characteristic  of  die  Asiatic  and  of  the 
Egyptian  deity. 

•  Oiph.  HyiM.  aifiii.  FiPse.  ie  Flia»  Tim.  spril  <hpb/Ffsgi^ 
^  Fmhl  Arssd.  p.  fSS.  ^  Bms. 
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-.  J«liu8  Finaicas  tdb.u,  that,  during  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Pbiy-  aur<  < 
^an  Orgies,  a  |uae-tree  was  cut  down,  and  that  the  image  of  a  young  man 
wa«  bound  fast  in  the,  middle  tif  iL  The  tree,  it  seems,  was  boUowed  out, 
tons  to  Ksemblea  boat:  for  be  adds,  that  in  the  Mysteries  of  Isis  a  similar 
eeremoay  was  ofaoerved ;  the  trunk  of  a  pme,  during  their  celebration  alsob 
being  dexterously  excarated,  and  an  image  of  Osiris  made  from  the  cut- 
tings of  the  wood  being  inserted '.  Now  we  know,  that  the  image  of 
O^ris  was  inclosed  irithia  an  ark  which  exhibited  the  figure  of  a  lunette, 
fittt  Finnicus  assures  us,  th«t  the  statue  of  Attis  was  similariy  inclosed 
within  the  excavated  trunk  of  a  pine ;  and  be  represents  the  two  cereoio- 
niea  as  being  palpably  the  samei  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  excavated 
|rine  of  the  Pfary^an  goddess  was  a  boat ;  and  that  in  fact  it  was  no  other 
than  the  Argo  or  Theba  or  sacred  ship  of  Isis.  * 

The  fictitious  parentage  of  Cybelfe  exactly  accords  with  her  navicular 
charaoter.  As  the  Britisfa  Ceridwen  is  allegorically  said  to  be  the  daughter 
cif-Uenwydr  and  as  the  Indian  Ila  or  Ida  or  Isi  is  described  as  being  the 
daof^ter  of  Menu  who  was  preserved  with  seven  companions  in  an  ark: 
10  the  PbrygiaD  CWbel^  is  feigned  to  be  the  ofispring  of  a  very  ancient 
kingof  Lydia,  whom  Diodoms  calls  Mean,  but  whom  Xanlhus  denomi- 
mtet  Mam*  or  Mcntt  assigning  to  him  for  a  constnt  one  of  the  dau^tera 
ef  the  Ocean*.  This  Meon  or  Menes,  the  fabled  husband  of  the  sea- 
i^pb,  is  the  same  as  the  Baal-Meon  of  Palestine,  and  as  the  Menes, 
Menu,  and  Menwyd,  of  Egypt,  Hindostan,  and  Brituo:  while  his  oceanic 
mfe  is  one  dmracter  with  hb  &bled  daughter  Cybel^  whom  Macrobius 
and  Iirmicus  rightly  s^te  the  motiur  of  the  godt  K  Cybeli  in  stxnt  standi 
to  faifls  in  tbe  very  same  double  rektioasbip  of  wife  and  danghter,  that  Ida 
dees  to  Jlfteau-Sa^vTBtB :  and  in  both  cam  1I10  reaaoo  is  still  the  same. 
Noafa'wastbefbtber.itftbediliMaSbip^  bMBpiebtbintoU:  aodbe  wtt 
hs  faosbaDd^  because  it  was  the  mother  of  bis  children  the  younger  Baalim 
or  borikigodB. 

*  JnL  Ffrm.  ds  error,  prof,  nl  p.  59. 

*Diod.BiU.13>.iii.  p.191,  I9S.    Dion.  HkUe.  Au.  Roin.  lib.  L 
kllb.i.e.Sl.    Jul. Fmn.  p.  jS. 
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»aoi  T«       The  identity  indeed  of  the  ship-goddess  Gybd^  idd  iIk  ship-goddess 
Ida  appears  at  once  from  their  names  and  from  their  characters.      '^ 

Cjbeli  was  highly  venerated  in  mount  Ida^  whence  she  was  deooodi^ 
nated  theJdhan  mother  ovmother  Ida.  But  this  is  thfe  precise  title  of  the 
Indian  navicular  goddesSf  who  was  similarly  revered  in  rooont  Mem  ;  the 
summit  of  which  is  from  her  denominated  Mohvratta  bt  the  'mufubmi 
dreicoflda. 

Nor  is  there  less  resemblance  in  point  of  character  between*tfae  IdMd 
mother  of  Phrygia  and  the  Id^n  mother  of  Hindostan.  The  circle  ct  Idi{ 
which  crowns  the  top  of  Mem,  is  said  to.be  a  ring  of  mountains ;  and  it  ii 
e<msidered  as  the  symbol  of  the  World.  But  Mem  b  the  faiii^'  cb  which 
the  ark  of  Menu  rested  after  the  deluge :  and  that  ark  and  the  World  arq 
represented  by  common  symbols^  and  are  thus  blended  together  by  k'MoH 
of  mystical  intercommunion.  The  circle  of  Ida  therefore  on  thd  top'  of 
Mem  denotes  the  Ark  no  less  than  the  World,  each  of  thesfe  two  Worids 
being  equally  typified  by  the  lotos  and  the  ship  Ar^ia*  But  the  fiiUed 
Idian  circle  is  the  prototype  of  the  massy  circular  temples  formed  of  large 
upright  stones ;  which  have  often,  diough  erroneouslyi  been  deemeU  >pecu^ 
liar  to  the  Druidical  superstition.  Hiey  were  indeed  emmentiy  hied  tiy 
the  Druids,  and  the  appellation  which  they  bestowed  upon  Stonehenge 
shews  the  light  in  which  they  considered  them;  for  they  "Weri  wont  to  style 
that  wonderful  monument  the  mundane  Ark  or  the  Ark  of  the  JVartdi 
deeming  it  a  symbol  of  their  ship-goddess  Ked  or  Ceridwen:  but  they  aM 
to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  besides  Adse,  in  which  the  Celtic 
priesthood  flourished.  Now  it  is  a  very  curious  circumstance,  that  one  of 
these  circular  temples  still  exbts  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  bill,  which? 
rises  Uke  a  vast  natural  altar  at  the  base  of  the  Phrygian  mount  Ida.  It 
was  clearly,  I  think,  a  copy  of  the  sacred  Ida- vretta;  and  was  dedicttteif 
to  .the  great  Id^an  mother  Cybel^  just  as  the  cirde  on  the  top  6f  Meru  )A< 
the  circle  of  the  Hindoo  Id^an  mother,  and  as  Caer-Sidee  or  •  StODthenge^ 
is  the  temple  of  the  navicular  Ceridwen.  I  suspect,  that  the  old  super- 
stition of  the  Iliensians  feigned  a  larger  Ida-vratl^  <^  th^  top  of  Ida  itself, 
as  the  Hindoo  superstition  places  one  on  the  top  of  Mem ;  and  1  believe^ 
that  this  more  accessible  temple  was  designed -to  tepreseat  it"  K^^aglb- 
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ori  %ame  of  &e  highest  peak  of  Ida  is  Gar^rus  or  Oargar:  and  this  ^lAr.  m. 
word,  Uk^  the  Celtic  CiKr.deDOtes  appareatly  a  cirde.  It  ii  the  same 
appellation  tsGor  or  Cfor-Du  or  Cor-Du ;  which  was  bestowed,  with  « 
afa^BT  reference  io  the  mystic  Circle  Of  Ida,  upon  that  loft;  chain  of  hilts 
1q  Arawoia  where  the  Art  rested  liter  the  deluge.  It  is  the  saow  also  as 
tte  Cor  of  Mount  Parnassus,  famed  for  the  appulse  of  the  ark  of  Deucft^ 
Son;  that  Cor  or  circle,  from  which  the  Corydan  nymphs  borrowed  their 
title.  The  Phrygian  Ida,  like  the  Grecian  Parnassus,  was  a  local  Ararat : 
koAf  as  itarGargar  or  circle-crowned  summit  was  little  short  of  being  abso- 
kilely inaccessibly' the  ship-goddess  of  the  country  was  adored  in  anarti- 
faidl  Gi^r-«B  fli  more  moderate  eminence,  as  the  ship-goddess  of  Britain 
Wu^wnrihipped  in  die  parallel  round  temple  of  Stonebenge.  .  Agreeably 
¥t  &is  suF^>osition,  the  top  of  Ida,  like  that  of  Mem  and  Olympus,  was 
asteeiaed  the  seat  of  the  immortal  gods.  But  the  hero-gods  of  the  Gen- 
Mes,  whose  fivourit«  abode  is  ever  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  Icrf^  hiU» 
ani' those  deified  mortals  who  were  boro  out  of  die  womb  of  the  g^vett 
molbeF :  and  that  great  mother  is  invariably  described  as  being  a  ship^ 
whkfa  is  said  to  have  floated  u[)on  the  surfiu«  of  tfw  deluge,  and  which  is 
npreseoted  as  flying  away  in  the  form  of  a  dove  wheo  the  waters  b^an  to 
ntire  ftom  offtbeaiir&ce  <rf the  earth'. 

^  7;  Abkh^;  the  Hindoos,  Isi,  who  during  the  prevalence  of  the  flood 
auecessivcfy  changes  .herself  into  a  ship  and  into  a  dove,  is  considered  also 
as  the  mysterioos  Yoni.  or  female  principle  of  nature  from  which  every 
tbipg  liviog  is  produced :  and,  since  she  is  the  ccnisort  of  the  great  fttiier' 
ood^  the  name  of  Harif  she  Jicraelf  would  properiy  bear  the  feminine 
■pfellatioa  of  Btrm  or  the  La^  Decorated  with  these  two  titles^  she  is 
«ndentfy  thb  Lat|a  Jom  MidtlM<jr«eeianilera. 

-- 1  am  inclined  to  believe,  (hat,  Dottvithstending  the  new  sense  which  the 
word  Yem  has  acquired  in  the  Sanscrit,  the  real  prototype  both  of  it  and 

*  Clarke't  TniTelB  vol.  ii.  chap.  5.  p.  IS8— 19S.  Dr,  Cltrk«  very  juatly  observes,  that 
tfie  CuHoui  remains  of  antiquity  on  ihc  fuminit  of  the  conin)  hill  uem  to  rtfer  poin'cdlif 
ti  tuperakiont  eoncfming  the  nimmt  of  matM  ^^m/kt^uBi  he  citeR  Plutarch  at  men- 
tioning, that  the  altan  of  Jupiter  awl  |hs  tOaOUltSlBttBlftn  In  Ida  formerly  called 
Otrgaruf. 
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i*oo«v.  of  the  name  Jm^  u  the  Hebrew  or  Beiijlotdc  Fimeh  or  VumhiriJulA 
or  Jonah;  for  thus  variously  may  tUs  oriental  appdktioa  be  exprtued  ia 
our  western  characters.  It  signifies  adf^:  and  it  is  used  by  Moaes'ki|Qa 
account  of  the  deluge  I  am  the  rather  led  to  adopt  such  an  opinioQ ;.  b*» 
cause  I  find,  both  that  Isi  or  Yoni  is  actually  said  to  assume .Ihe .fontf.  «f 
that  bird,  and  because  her  name  Partmti  denotes  a  Sace:  and  I  am:-  the 
more  confirmed  in  it,  because  the  mythologic  history  of  the  itreatera  Jonil 
equally  shews  its  propriety  in  the  case  of  that  goddess  alsa  .; ..  > 

We  learn  from  Dion  Cassius,  that  at  mount  Alban  in  Latiam  a  aacted 
riiip  was  venerated,  which  was  denominated  the  ship  qfJtmo\  .  It  appeari 
therefore,  that  the  ship  was  the  symbol  <rf  Juno,  no  less  tbaa  o£  h^  im^ 
and  Cybd^:  and  the  nature  of  the  worship  may^I  tbinkp  be  coUectfd  inwa 
the  title  by  which  the  holy  mountain  of  the  Latins  was  distipgqished# 
Albam  is  the  saaoe  name  as  Aldama,  Albion^  and  Albyn.  This  app9UatM» 
was  bestowed  upon  the  high  range  of  country  cootiguous  to  AjKnenim  .an4 
die  peak  itself,  where  the  Ark  was.  believed,  to  have  rested^  bore^tbs-titloi 
ci  Luhan  or  Laban.  Alton  however  is  but  a  variation  otZabm:  each) 
word  signifies  the  Moan ;  and  the  Moon  was  originally  so  caUed^rOtn  ths^ 
whiteness  of  its  aspect '  Hence,  in  the  west^  the  IHtmd  of  Albyu  wAlbiom 
18  equivalent  either  to  the  Island  of  the  Moon  or  to  the  Hlnte  Island:  wodk 
hence,  in  the  east,  nmunt  Laban  ot  Alban  iaeans  ^ther  the  mountain  :of 
tie  Moon  or  the  numntain  of  the  White  Goddese.  Of  the  primitive  hauuR 
or  arkite  DM>unta]n  the  sacred  mount  Alban  of  the  Latins  was  a  local  tisaiHt 
scr^:  and  the  ship,  which  was  venerated  upon  its  summit#  was  but  a  copy) 
of  the  Ark  resting  oa  the  top  of  Labao  or  Ararat  This  sacred  ship  o& 
Juno  was  constructed,.  I  apprehend,  in  the  fonn  of  tte  luotf  orescent  i  fop. 
such  seems  to  be  the  natural  inference,  both  from  the  ship  of  Isis  beaiiagt 
that  shape,  from  the  name  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  Latin  sh^ .  ¥ias 
venerated,  and  yet  more  directly  from  the  actual  figure  of  Juna  as  sHe  iwaar 
worshipped  by  the  Samians.  They  represented  her  standing  upon  a  lu- 
i^e ;  the  circular  part  of  whidi  dipped  into  a  luminous  straight  lib^  so  as 
to  l|>e  partially  .concealed  by  it,  and  the  horns  of  which  pointecl  upwards* 


'  Di<m«  Csst.  lib.  zxxix.  .\u ..     ..« 
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The  fine  is  evidently  meant  to  describe  the  surface  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  ^a^*  <" 
Imelite  is  what  Dion  rightly  calls  the  ship  of  Juno:  for  it  appears,  partly 
rising  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  partly  sinking  beneath  it,  just  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  boat  of  that  form  would  do  '•  . 

'.  Juno  then,  like  Isi,  was  the  Ark:  and,  although  I  cannot  prove  that, 
like  Isi  also,  she  was  ever  reputed  to  have  transformed  herself  into  a  dove^ 
yet  we  at  least  find  her  closely  connected  with  tiiat  sacred  bird.  I  would 
not  build  too  confidently  upon  the  account,  which  Pausanias  gives  of  her 
curious  -statue  at  Mycenss ;  because,  though  I  suspect  the  bird  upop  the 
top  of  her  sceptre  to  have  been  really  a  dove,  that  writer  denominates  it^ 
cudcM^  z .  I  would  rath^  adhere  to  the  more  positive  testimony,  which  is 
aflbrded  by  the  history  of  Semiramb  and  the  remarkable  image  in  the  temple 
of  Juno  at  Hierapolis. 

€«  Ludan,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Syrian  goddess,  informs  us,  that  this       ^ 
temple  was  thought  to  have  been  built  by  Deucalion  immediately  after  the 
deluge,  and  that  it  was  erected  over  a  chasm,  through  which  the  waters 

« 

were  believed  to  have  retired  into  the  great  central  abyss.  In  it  was  the 
image  of  a  female  richly  habited,  and  upon  her  head  was  a  golden  dove. 
The  Syrians  gave  it  no  proper  name,  but  merely  called  it  a  sign  or  token : 
and  this»  in  their  own  language  they  wx>uld  express  by  the  word  Sem  or 
Sema;  which  Lucian  has  very  happily  translated  into  its  Greek  derivative 
Semaan  K  Now  Semiramis,  who  was  reputed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  sovereigns  of  Babylon,  was  nevertheless  greatly  venerated  at  Hiera^, 
polb :  and  her  legendary  history  will  throw  much  light  upon  this  female 
kpage,  which  was  call  Sema^  which  bone  a  golden  dove  upon  its  head,  and 
which  was  closely  associated  with  Juno. 

.  Though  it  is  not  impossible,  that  the  name  of  Semirafuis  may  have  been 
attumed  by  more  than  xme  even  literal  jqueen  of  Babylon,  agreeably  to  a 

'  See  Plate  I.  Fig*  IS.  *  Paus.  Corinth,  p.  114,  115. 

'  KoXflfrai  h  ZufHMoy  um  uw'  mH^y  Atr^vpi^r,  nh  n  om/mi  »^o»  mvUt  iltrr*.     Luc.  de  dea 

9jr.  §  3d.  I  doubt,  whether  the  Greek  of  Lucian  will  bear -Mr.  Bryant  out  in  his  idea, 
that  Semeum  is  kseffa  Syriac  word,  denoting  the  token  of  the  Dove .-  it  seems  only  io  be  a 
tmnlackm  of  the  corresponding  oriental  term,  which  I  take  to  be  Sem  or  Sema  ;  tsm  or 

Fag.  Idol.  you  iii.  E 
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aiwbY*  nsty  caaoxpmt  practice  oC  sovere^s  taking  the  jq^pdlatknt  6(  tiie  detliQii 
whom  they  served :  yet  the  earliest  Semirainis,  wtio  is  fepnamled  n  beiog 
the  wife  of  the  Assyrian  Ninus  and  who  at  the  saiae  time  ia  immadjatBly 
connected  with  the  founding  of  Babylon,  is  certainly  a  goddess ;  and^  bf 
the  accounts  of  her  wluch  have  come  down  to  us^  her  true  character  may 
be  easily  ascertained.  She  was  fe^ned  to  be  the  dangler  of  Derceto  oi 
AtarjgatiSy  and  the  sister  of  Icthys  or  Dagoo ;  fi>r  Icthys  is  described  aa 
being  the  son  of  DercefaK  But  Derceto  was  the  jHscine  ship-goddeas  of 
Ihe  Syrians^  ^i>%  undoubtedly  the  same  personage  as  the  navicular  V^rae 
or  JuBO  or  Isi&\  Semiramis  therefore  is  the  ofispring  of  the  Arlu  Horn 
such  a  gene^ogy  ia  to  be  understood,  we  are  taught  very  unequivocaUy 
by  a  curious  traditioa  respecting  her :  she  is  said  to  have  been  transformed 
into  a  dove ;  and  we  are  likewise  told,  that  her  standard  was  a  dove^  which 
insigtte  was  adopted  by  all  the  Assyrian  princes  after  her  ^  Semiramis 
then  was  a  dove ;  she  was  greatly  venerated  at  Hierapolis :  and,  in  the 
teoEiple  of  Juno  at  this  very  place,  there  was  a  figure  of  a  female  bearii^  a 
goldai  dove  upon  ita  head,  which  the  Syriws  denominated  Stma  or  ti0 
tdkn.  Putting  these  different  circumstances  together,  I  feel  persuadec^ 
that  the  image  in  question  was  the  statue  of  the  dove-goddess  Semiramis ; 
and  I  think  we  may  further  conjecture,  that  the  origin  of  the  name  Semim 
ramii  b  to  be  aougjht  for  in  the  word  Sema.  If  the  simple  &imr  denote  4l 
ioktn,  the  compound  Sema-Rama  will  denote  a  Itfty  t^en:  and  this  ap^ 
pdlatk>n  was  bestowed  upon  her  whom  the  Gxeeka  called  Semirmam^  b^ 
cause,  aa  we  kam  from  her  mythdopcal  history,  she  waa  a  symbolical 
peaoiufication  iA  the  dove.  Hence  she  is  made  the  dao^itsr  of  the  ship^ 
goddess  and  the  sister  of  Dagon,  whom  we  have  already  shewn  to  be  the 
sami  character  aa  Noah :  heoce^  like  the  Indian  In  who  auccesdwly 
assmmea  the  form  oi  a  ship  and  a  dove^  she  is  sometimes  identified  with 


*  Lne.  da  dea  8jr.  1 14w  Q? kL  Melu.  Eb*  iv.  ver.  44^  Athou  Legst.  c  xxn.  Zandk. 
upod  AAen.  IMpaot.  lib.  viii.  pw  94&  Arteoad.  ODiroclib.L  c9.  Ea1d1.IVi9.ETaK 
B».  L  e.  la  dye.  AnaaL  p.  184b 

1958 1^  Bjiant. 


Cie'^p^pDddess  hendf :  aad  hmoe'slie  ii  oecuiotaaUjr  nod  to  iMiTt  been  esAy.  osi. 
die' tmiMer  df  tiie^rst  ship  *. 

'  ForAer  1^  wiH  be  thro  wit  upon  her  diaracter  by  oomidsiii^  the  lime^ 
to  Which  she  19  liscrihed.  She  is  said  to  have  built  the  wall^  of  Babylon^ 
and  to'have  been  the  wife'  of  thsit  earliest  Ass3rrian  Nitms  who  foaoded 
NiMveh»  But  the  Nhius  thus  distuguished  can  only  be  Nimrod,  whos^ 
real  name  sbems  to  have  been  Nrn^  the  title  Nimrod  or  the  rebel  being 
applied  to  hikn  by  way  of  reproach ;  f6r  Nimrod  was  -the  only  Ninas,  wIkp 
Sfas  dqoaUy  concerned  in  the  founding  both  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon } 
wben  miracolbusly  driven  away  from  the  lattor,  he  went  farth^  we  are  told,' 
intoihe  iand  of  Ashur  where  he  bmU  the  farmer  ^  The  dove  Semiramis 
then  was  the  consort  iildeed,  but  only  the  mystical  consort,  of  the  arch« 
apoistate  Nimrod,  with  whom  originated  the  whole  frame  of  gentile  myUxH 
logy:  and  accordingly,  as  the  •Senn^Rama  or  lofty  token  of  the  dove  was 
the  pjsiulidr  badg^  of  the  anpent  Assyrian  empire,  which  commenced  at 
Babylon  and  whirii  afterwards  bad  Nineveh  for  its  capital,  I  am  much  in^ 
ctiiied  to  believe^  tliat  it  was  first  assumed  as  a  national  banner  by  the 
daring  ardiitecits  of  the  tower  of  Babd,  and  that  it  is  mentioned  even  by 
ttfe  sacred  bibtorian  himself.  He  represents  the  primeval  Babylonians  aq 
enoouragbg  ^ach  other  to  the  work  by  saying,  Came  ntnoj  iet  us  buUd  wrto 
mineioee  a  city  and  m  tower;  and  the  top  thereof  shatt  be  for  the  heaoens: 
andtdtus  make  tmto  aursefoes  a  tokev^  lest  we  be  scattered  aver  the 
face  of  all  the  earth  K  The  word,  here  used  by  Moses  to  describe  the 
name  #r  token  which  the  Babyfonilms  agreed  to  assume,  is  Sem  ;  the  very 
wcM,  which  enters  into  tfae  eomposition  of  Sendramis^  and  which  the 
HiirapoUtttns  seem  to  have  slpplied  to'tbrar  dove-bearing  statae:  and  I 
interpret  it  in  tiie- same  manner^  inasaiiitch  as  it  will  thus  both  produce  ex<- 
celleAt sense  and  wflt  MemdnwaAsiJaif  vMH  with  history.  I  see  not  how 
th^mefely  WiMiiB^  tfH^AkpUM  t'tobii^gitf --tfie  eapressbn  is  commonly 
understood,  could  at  alL  k  the  «av  of  eanae  and  eflfect,  tend  to  prevent 
^tdr'bdDJ^'imi^  lljjr  i^ireed  to  make  for 

i  ■<'  I  :ti  turn  « 'n^UlrtH  •'- 

■  FliB.  HM.  Birt.  n^lliiii  n.  e.  sacri.         > 

«^  .tilt'.* .  .  i 
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MOB  V.  tbemseheSy  it  was  plainly  something  which  was  designed  at  least  to  opteratti 
as  an  instrument  to  keep  them  together  in  one  body.  Now,  if  we  suppose 
Sem  to  mean  m  name  in  the  sense  of  token  or  a  sign  or  a  banner,  we  shall 
immediately  perceive  its  close  cbnnection  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  tho 
Babylobiaos.  They  agreed  to  addpt  a  national  badge  and  to  enroll  them- 
selves under  one  particular  ensign';  in  order  that,  by  thus  having  a  rally- 
ing point,  they  might  prevent  themsdves  from  being  dispersed.  Accord* 
ingly  we  find  from  history,  not  only  that  they  had  a  national  standard ;  but 
that  that  standard  was  a  dove  and  that  they  designated  it  by  the  word  here 
employed  by  Moses,  calling  it  vncompoundedly  &ifia  or  the  token  boA 
corapoundedly  SenuhRama  or  the  lofty  token.  Their  banner  probably 
eihibited  a  woman  bearing  a  dove  on  her  head,  like  the  token  of  the  Hiera* 
politans :  and,  since  it  was  immediately  connected  with  the  superstitiba 
which  originated  at  Babel,  it  was  deemed  sacred  ;  and  thence,  as  was  usual 
among  the  old  m^itary  idolaters,  was  worshipped  as  a  divhiity '.  By  the 
Greeks,  and  perhaps  even  by  themselv^'in  prinxnB  ol  time^  it  was  mistaken 
for  a  deified  princess,  the  supposed^*  ftsidder/H^fil^^  but  the  real 

diluvian  character  of  the  personifie^.'Sdoft-ftatia^Aa^b^erth^  for« 

gotten.  She  was  still  made  the  dau^it«iv.Of  thfi,'&^i7|;bMta^  Dbrceto :  she 
was  still  thought  to  be  the  sistef  of  the  fisbrged:DagQil:  she  was  still  con- 
nected with  the  flood  of  Deucalion  and  tho  first- built  ship :  she  was  still 
febled  either  to  have  been  transformed  into  a  dove,  or  to  have  been  fed  by 
doves  in  her  infrmcy,  or  to  have  been  the  fii^t  that  bore  a  dove  for  her  en* 
sign,  or  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  name  whidi  some  how  or  other 
either  signified  a  dove  or  was  connected  with  one  ^  In  the  legiend  of  her 
being  fed  by  doves  we  again  find  the  word  Sem  ;  by  which  the  dove  was 
called  in  its  capacity  of  a  symbolical  ensign,  and  which  Moses  (if  I  mistake 
not)  applies  to  the  banner  adopted  by  the  primeval  Babylonians.  When 
eiposed  during  her  infancy,  she  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  and .  pre- 

'  Diod.  BibL  lib.  ii.  p.  107*  The  Romans,  in  a  similar  manner,  wmrshq^pe^  the.  eagles 
ta  their  standards;  whence  Tacitus  calls  them  propria  hgionum  numhuu  The  modem 
practice  of  consecrating  the  banner  of  a  regiment  is  evidently  a  lelic  of  dwrancwnt  id<^ 
laCroas  custom. 

I  Diod.  BibL  lib.  ii.  p.  92;  93, 107.  Luc.  de  dea  Sjnu  He^cb.  I.^ 
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Iferved  by  a  thepherd  named  SSmma  ;  and  she  is  feigned  to  have  been  aftei^  cm«r. : 
wards  espoused  to  Mown  '.  The  story  of  her  exposure  and  pre^ration 
b  but  the  incessaatly  repeated  fable  of  the  exposure  of  tbe  great  &tber'  or 
tin  great  mother  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain :  and  both  the  shephierd 
Snanna  or  Sema,  and  her' reputed  (»nsort  Menon  tx  Meau>-  are  alike  the 
diluvian  patriarch-;  of  whom  tbe  shepherd  Nimrod,  so  called  as  the  prince 
(tf  the  St^tbic  Palli  or  %epberds,  probaUy  dftimed  ts  be  a  maaifestatkui 
dr  Avatar. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  botb  the  name  of  Sam  or  Sami- 
Uama,  and- some  broken  l^ends  of  her  connection  with  doves,  have  been, 
preserred  in  the  western  parts  of  Hindostao  *.  She  is  there  imagined  tojie 
a  tree  with  a  human  countenano^  called  the  Sami  tree;  and  she  is  feigned 
to  be  the  goddess  of  fire.  We  may  easily  trace  the  origin  of  both  these 
notioas.  The  Sema,  or  token  of  the  dove,  having  been  assumed  as  a 
national  insign^  was  elevated,  like  tbe  Roman  eagle,  on  a  standard-pole : 
and  this  token,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  form  in  which  it  was  exhibited  at 
Hierapblis,  was  a  female  figure,  sometimes  probably  a  mere  female  bead, 
surmounted  by  a  dove  K  Now,  in  the  east,  any  long  upright  piece  o( 
wood  was  called  d  ttee\  The  tree  of  Saoii  therefore  will  prove  to.be 
nothuig  mtee- than  the  ensign  ctf  ber  votaries;  that  is  to  say,  a  pole  sur- 
mounlHl  by  a  dove  which  perches  on  the  head  of  a  female.  Such  was  the 
fcnrm  of  the  Indian  Sami :  and,  with  respect  to  her  character,  she  was 
deemed,  I  apprehend,  the  goddess-  of  fire,  because  the  Sabian  worship 
of  the  solar  fire  commenced  with  Nimrod  at  Babylon,  and  because,  as  is 
frequen^  the  caae  with  tbe  gireat  mother,  she  was  esteemed  tbe  female 
r^entoftheSuaf; 

'  I^BiU.lilkiLp.99.. 

*  SaeAMa^^lM.v9Lvffi.p.^.  TlMM4ngeli<Brerdi»«db>a|q>ean  to  be  suthendc: 
bat  Bfr.  TOitfi  f^  m'tlkm^tlj  fiii^'iiitiiil  tfw  Ugaai,  wfaence  hh  fermer  accoimt 
«f  6«ainmis  was  drawn.  He  scei  ■  *«'  k«n  IssniBd  her  wett«ni  htitory,  and  to  have 
adopted  hu  interpolations  according  ~<-''.<i- 

■  TIhu,  according  to  Euthymius  ifMal  Aisbs  adond  a  sn^le  head  of 
TsBoa.    Seld.  de  diis  Syr.  lyat.  iL  i  •vr-'-. 

*Brlhfa  ^SariptM 

■  tm/m  '••  SMd  IwrMfter.  Vide 
MabMkv) 
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#•  The  isbip-^dess  Jtino  bdng  tiitis  codneMed  miAk  tibe  mfttic  4ofCb 
we  shall  perceive  tbe  reuao,  why  the  iminbaw  alto^  under  the  aame.iof 
Iris,  k  constantly  aieigoed  to  lier  as  a  handmaid  and  attendant 

This  beaotiful  phetromenon  was  another  Sema  or  sacred  -token.:  aad.il 
is  a  curious  cincumstaace,  that,  in  a  bytam  to.Selen^  or  the  lunar  bott 
ascribed  to  Homer,  the  ipery  title  xdSemtL  n  gima  to  it  !•  The  ward  lalili 
borrowed  by  tbe  Greeksfremthe  QrientaldiatectSy  and  it  was  used  by  them 
precisely  in  tbe  same  sense.  Thus  Homer,  both  in  the  hymn  to  Selenft 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Hied/  calls  die  rainbow,  altndat  in  the  vwy  worda  erf* 
Moees,  a  token  or  sigm  to  mortali  placed  m  the  tkmdi  bjf  Ju^Ur\  It  h 
not  improbable,  that  the  Sema^Rama  of  the  Assyriansi  when-  complete^ 
exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  woman  bearing  on  her  head  a  dove  sur? 
rounded  by  the  rainbow,  thus  uniting  together  the  pagan  Juno  and  Iris :  at 
least,  I  think  it  abundantly  clear,  that  die  peacock  was  consecrated  toithft 
queen  of  the  gods,  because  m  its  gaudy  plumage  it  exhibits  the  varitmi 
tints  of  tbe  rainbow. 

10.  The  Astart^  or  Astoreth  of  die  Phenicians,  who  was  worshipped  it 
conjunction  with  Adonis  in  the  same  manner  as  Isis  was  vbnerated  in 
conjunction  with  Osiris,  was  equally  thd  goddess  of  tbe.saored  lunar  ship» 
According  to  Sancboniatfao,  her  head,  like  that  of  Isis  or  lo^  waa  decorated 
with  horns  which  exhibited  the  figure  of  the  4myicular  crescent :  and  coias 
are  yet  extant,  in  which  she  is  represented  standing  on  the  prow  of  a  galley, 
with  a  spear  in  her  left  hand  and  a  head  in  her  right '. 

Tbe  head  is  doubtless  that  of  Osiris,  which  was  thought  to  float  wper« 
naturally  every  yeiu*  from  £gypt  to  Byblos :  and  the  ship  is  dterly  dw 
same  as  the  Argo  or  Argba,  the  sacred  vessel  of  Isb  or  Isi. 

n.  Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  great  mother,  as  openly  and  unre- 
servedly either  identified  or  connected  with  a  mysterious  ship ;  in  which, 
the  great  £Ather  is  described,  as  hiqivbg  floated  upon  the  sur&cei  of  die 


I 
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'  Tuifuv^  h  0f*r9ki  Mm  cmtM  rrtfniau    Hom.  Hyua.  in  Lun.  ver.  IS* 

Xf  pi^i  vk^u  'nft^  ^fntm  a}%fmwmm     JMpAm  lib.  xL  vor.  87* 

•Mm  «l  9fmJ^r9fm  WHW»^   flW-^lib^^xrii^  yet.  ^7, 
iseb.  VtK9.  Etsd.  lib.  Lc  la  Vafllant.  Num.  Imperat. p. 
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mmxkf  UrUetfitho'frtiole  labitable  globe  was  inundated :  I  shdi  next  proceed  chap*  nit 
to  pointout^  ttow  the  same  idea  is  etill  covertly  set  fbrdi  under  the  vdl  o£ 
tjyttbok  dt  hierogfyphicd. 

The  sacred  Ship  of  the  deluge  was  typified  very  commonly  by  (he  eeta 
or  krge'sea-fisb,  by  the  mundane  6^  by  the  hmar-  cresGent,  by  the  ftoat- 
itag"  istam^*  %  (he  aquatic  lot)^  andibyanj  cirpular  veaselauchias^li  sbeU  or 
tf '<iup.  As  I  hiftve  already  bad  occitsfon  to  establish  tfae  import  ci  theses 
aymboEsi,  I'sbaR  a^  present  only  Obsen^  that  the  Hindoo  mytholqgists  ex* 
ptafsly  teU  us^,  diat  by  the  fi^y  within  tiie  b«Uy  of  which  the:  soveiieigik 
priMae  imB  inclbsed,  th^y  meaiiidie  ftri^  within  which  Mono  and  his  sevea 
ebmpanions  weie  preserted  dftring  the  flood ;  and  that  the  kitos  floatittg^on 
fte  top  of  the  >R^ater,  tod  the  consecrated  dish  or  cop;  or  shelly  are.  to  bar 
conffidered  as  mysterious  representations  of  the  ship  Argha^  in  whichtthtf 
great  fether  was  safely  wafted  over  the  streams  of  the  deluge*  Hence  it  is' 
evident  ^t,  yvhenttte  chief  goddesa  of  the  Gentiles  is^  either  aymboUted 
by  or  tocmected  wiilV  toy  Cff  thdsehferoglyi^  is  the  sani^i 

as  if  We  were  literally  toMy  that  abe^ds^symbolized  by  or  connected  wittt 
a  ship. 

1.  In'  the  mythology  of  the  wes^  Astartfe  or  Derceto.  or  the  Syrian  gdd- 
dt8#  bears  tiie  name  of  Vemwor  Aphtoditi:  and  accordingly  the  easlfrii 
rej^nds,  which  ai«  told  of  the  fc^rtneri  bre^ppllied  without  be^itMiea  by  the; 
G^k'and  Ronian  poeb  to  thelattei'/ 

Thus  we  are  informed,  tiiM  Venus  tosiiined  the  shape  of  a  fish,  wbea 
she  was  piittued  hf  'Pyi^Mhot  the  cictean ; '  aM  that  the  form  oi  Deneeto 
was  that  of  a  menbaid  br  a  woman  terisiinktiiEig  in' the  tatt  of  a  fisb  '•  Thusr 
also  wewe  taugh^  timtj  wbech (Mr siiobe  j^tieM  JMl  into- the  sacred  lake^ 
BaAil^ci^  alargeiisbsafidy  cbbveyed  her 'to  flie  shore;  and  that;  as  she 
wais  herself  metamorphosed  inttf  *  fisb^' 'stt  lier 'ftfcled  dai^hler  Semiramist 
iew  away  ondei- the  figure  of  *a«^H^^^^^^^  -.     . 

Another  fable  intrdducetitibe  m  Thus,  as  we 

learn  from  Hygmus  and  Ampai  jk^de  was 

•Hjg. 
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^*  reported  to  have  &llen  from  heaven  inta  the. nver  Eupfaratet  and  to  have 
been  rolled  by  fishes  to  the  bank.  Upon  it  sat  a  dove :  and  out  of  it  waa: 
at  length  produced  that  Venus,  who  was  afterwards  styled  tke  Spitm 
godde$i'\ 

Nor  is  this  ddty  less  connected  widi  the  shdl  and  die  cup.  SomefinieSi, 
attended  by  her  doves,  8he4ippears  either  standing  in  a  large  oockle-sMlr 
or  seated  in  one  wluch  is  supported  by  two  Tritons.  At  other  times^  in* 
stead  of  a  shell,  she  is  furnished  with  a  sacred  cup  shaped  like  a  boat:  and^. 
if  we  inquire  into  the  history  of  this  naipicular  goblet,  we  shall  be  told,  diat 
it  is  one  of  the  same  ^sor^  as  that  of  Bacchos^and  as  those  in  whidi  Hercuka 
and  Helius  sailed  ever  the  ocean  \  Sqch  vessels  were  frequently  adonedi 
with  the  figures  of  doves  perchmg  upon  them,  just  as  the  floatii^  egg  oC 
Venus  was  surmounted  by  a  bird  of  that  species :  and  it  was  usual  to  make 
libations  out  of  ihem  to  the  eoean  ^ 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  (he  import  of  tiiese  sym-, 
bolical  representations.  The  fish,  the  eg^  the  shell,  and  the  navicular  cup^* 
are«ll  equally  that  ship;  in  which  this  very  goddess,  under  the  name  oi 
Aitarti,  is  sometimes  literally  exhibited  to  us  sailing  upon  the  sea. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  egg  is  desciibed  as  having  fallen  info, the 
Euphrates  out  of  heaven.  This  part  of  the  &ble  contains  a  very  curious, 
astronomical  allusion.  By  the  fall  of  the  egg  firom  heaven  was  meant  the^ 
xiystic  descent  of  the  Moon  or  lunar  boat :  for  the  Moon-deity  of  ti» 
Asiatics  was  veaerated  under  the  figure  of  an  egg  attached  to  the  lower  or 
circular  pact  .of  a  crescent;  and  a  notion  prevailed,  that  the  egg  of  Leda, 
which  was  the  same  as  tb^.egg  of  Venus,  fell  Srom  the  Moon  \  Nothing 
mcM-e  was  really  intended  by  it  than  the  launching  of  the  diluvian  Ship. 

As  for  the  Euphrates,  where  the  scene  of  the  transaction  is  laid,  it  was 
the  original  sacred  river  of  the  primeval  Babylonian  idolaters.  This  holy 
stream  flows  from  the  re^on  of  Paradisiacal  Ararat ; .  which  was  esteemed 


•  Hyg.  Fab.  197.  AiApd.  c  «. 

*  Mscrab.  Ssturn.  lib.  t.  c  21.  Athen.  Deipnos.  lib.  xi.  p.  4AfL 

'  Athen.  PeqpwM.  iab,«^4pw  1^  49a    Muciob.  Saturn.  lilK  i.  €»  21. 

♦  Athep.  Deipnos.  lib.  iL  p,if7» 
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ftmounttin  of  the  Modo,  firooi  the  cireamstenoe  of  the  lunar  boat  having  <^*^«  »>• 
rested  upon  ita  aummit ;  and  of  it  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile^  which  equally 
ifeke  thekr  rise  from  a  mountain  of  the  Moon  and  which  equally  support 
jipOQ  their  watera  the  floating  lunette  of  the  great  father,  are  but  local  im^ 
jatifrnffi 

^.  fi.  The  black  or  infernal  Venus;  whom  tfie  Orphic  poet  cdebrates  under 
Ae  appellation  of  Nigkt,  is  the  same  as  Hecal^  or  Proaerpine  '•  Here 
^igain  we  find  the  goddess  of  the  ship  exhibited  to  us  in  a  manner  which 
dannot  easily  be  oittunderstood. 

<:.  In  die  fiaiosof  Timarchns  she  is  said  to  be  the  Moon ;  and  isdescribed  as 
dtodHng  mirtt  thai  surfiu:e  of  the  Styx  in  the  floatiiig  Lunar  Island :  while  the 
iOfplic  poet  represents  her,  as  being  the  mother  of  Eubuleus  or  Bacchus  \ 
flDda  accords  with  the  legend  which  makes  him  the  son  of  the  Moon ;  for 
iCbe  Moon  and. Proserpine  were  the  i^une  deity.  But  the  Moon,  from  which 
jlMiira8.bQnBf»;.vaa!nottheplanet»  but  a  terr^trifl  floating  Moon;  as  we 
ariay-JeiBtfnlwn^.aQneqttivoGally  fWim.tbe  literal  story  of  his  having  been  once 
«t^dsad  9t  sea  in  an  ark*  Proserpine  then  is  po  other  than  the  ahip-god- 
jieas,  eymboliadd  by  the  floating  Lunar  Island :  and,  accordingly,  Homer 
aepmnta  her  as  sporting  with  the  daughters  of  Ocean ;  and  Porphyry  tells 
d%  that  ahe  Deceived  her  title  of  Phtnphaltm  Cnogi  feeding  the  stock-dove^ 
whidK  biitf  was  tbouf^  to  be  peiHiUar^  sacred  to  her  '•  lliis  fable  is  but 
Ji:  rcfpedtioh  of  those  respecting  thtdp^ve  of  Juno^  Jsi,  Deneeto,  and  Venus  e 
in  each  case,  the  prototype  of  the  ship-goddess  and  her  dove  is  the  ship  and 
Ibe  dove  of  Noah. 

.  As  the  Hindooa  literally  tell  us»  that  Isi  took  the  fom.  of  the  ship;  Argha; 
eo^  under  the  name  oi  the  White  Goddem  they  mystically  f  describe  bu  in 
the  very  same  manner  that  ftroaerpkie  b  repreaeated  in  the  tisioh  of 
Timarchus.  Assuming  innumerable  shapes,  ahe  residea,  we  are  told» .  in 
-many  places;  because  in  every  part  of  the  world  she  iras  the  grand  )Eraiale 
^hjedt  of  gentile  veneration :  bul  the:  peculiar  habitatkHl  of  her  primitive 
form  is  the  White  Island ;  which  is  celebrated,  as  having  once  floated,  as 

,     :  .     ■  I 

,^  Orphi  Hynm.  ii  *  Qrplu  Hji9% ^uf^*  >     ,   .    . 

'  Hon.  Hjrviir  jo  Cfnified  tl^im^mft^t^  9nx  Pfq^.de.>^nk  lib.Jii«  f  16* 
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tiang  sf^iall;  the  Xslflnclof  Urn  Moon,  and  u  hang  (be  ftmniite  abode 
of  the  great  fetb^'  and  of  the  faeatiBed  ancestwa  of  mankind '. 

The  bistoryof  Latona,  whether  told  by  the  Gredu  or  the  Egyptiaa^  itffbM 
us  another  parallel  inManCe  of  this  aaoda  of  exhibltiDg:  tbegRat-iiAothfik 
According  to  the  former,  when  pursued  by  the  serpent  Python>  sbo  tb(A 
-raAige  iri  the  fioethig  island'^Delbs  ;  and  tbei^'  paspiing  aoloUite  -tt^  ibe 
became  the  parent' of  the  Sun  and  tiie  Mbon.  Acctfrtfisg  to  tbe  lattc^ 
when  similarly  pursued  by  \M  iaoiiiter  Tyi^cai,  she  fled  with  the  youthful 
Horns  to  the  island  Cbemmis,  which  then  floated  in  a  lake  ifear  Bata  Bf 
Tjrphoa  or  PytiiOb  vas  lAeant  the  ocean  at  the  toe  of  thetU^^LrfiMfUiit 
tatne  fietitioas  d^iiwa,  Uiet  chatos  Latoua  Into  a  floatmg  i^nd  lai^  Ifait 
compels  VMn  to  take  the  shape  of  a  fial^  is  wiaa  said  to  iwiie-iMttfel 
thirkf  to'enter  into  an  ark  fottned  Hke  the  Mooo.  Ddos  mis  oace'>cdMl 
'Atteria:  and  tb4  reason  assigiied  iter  the  appellMian  is,  that  the  Ji^a^ 
Asteria,  tiie  sister  of  Latotia,  w*s  metainorpfaoeed  jnto  (bat  istand.'  SuiA 
ftiuetamorphosis  is  exactly  equlTfelent  to  tbfe  ttisnsftnipalion  nf  bi  mto  the 
TbfpAr^d :  the  6nlly  dittenMt  i<  that,  in  die  case^  die  story  is  told  lite- 
tally;  and,  In  the  other,  hieraglypbically.  Asteria  and  LaJtona  were  fa 
reality  the  same  person :  knd,  uAless  I  am  gready  mistaken,  the:  name,  flf 
(he  first  is  bnt  a  Crreek  eorhifftion  of  the  Pberiician  j44tgrtkor'Ateoreth  K 
'  3.  Frmi  the 'fish,' tbti  egg,  the  cu^  and  t^efloatii^  island  ttf  thai  kfeo^ 
we  nutynent  pne^  lo'notice  the  aquatic  lotos  as  ooanected  with  tbe  peat 
wriversal  ntoUwr. 

The  Hindoos  positively  tells  us,  that  this  flower  is  an  emnidnt  aymbid  tf 
tin  ship  Argha^'tto^dn  iqireaielitiilg  the  fressal  itself,  anfl  tba^tal 
i^addwliig  out  ib^ipitdt  tbe  god  SMl-  <  Hetie^^  whcta  we  find  tfn  ^ef  ^oik 
ileas  of  Pagtnisfb  iseawd-«a  tho-loli%)tiKMttme  idea  is  eoavtcyvd,  m  vwhda 
ab&ii'paiiUBd''nttiag<iaa8bipw''";   v-.m,,-...  ■  .  •-     .^:,:\x..  .._]; 

IiwtaAoes  (tf  thte  tahtk  <^  repretentttioii  may*  bu  acktnced  Anm  ifie  my*' 
tikbtogy  bdtf  iK  HMdoMW)  and  ofjaptul:  and,  sinee  tho  Egyptfaab>  c^ 

'  A^st.  Ret.  Tol.  xL  p.  119,  ISa 


tMfdBfitttAdQu^  t  tbimk  tbem  cai^  be  Uttfo  (ktnibt 

but  that  Isis  was  aUo  similarly  delineated.  But  be  tfanl  «8  ic  npty,  ^d  fitri^ 
ttattherjoiitolavi  iadtekhe  ttanes  of  jCbS  i«d  £ac»AMi  and  A%  te^  1^ 
^oabadriaftoiakiBg  tha  lalMhar  fanNNrita  plaoe  of  residence,  in  the  cillix  of 
irittdb  sberifjiewflfly  wafted  over  tbe  surfiioe  of  the  mi^y  deep.  HeiM^* 
inttbeiLBl|afihaQmt.fe0.thi8  fleweffy  sbeiack^  Padma-dwi  or  the  goddut 
iiifi^<M»f^  Mdi^aiirt^'M  tliB'Aip;A 

ll»k*oatwilfanii«hidikshefloataii^^  ii  fttso  «rM{>ff  deikK' 

winatrd  FlmhaBod(CinmkrK  Pmnely  similar  is  t%e  nwnneir;^  %l  whieh' 
tbo;  Japaneaa  ;d#MSted^tbeir  gnit  ^desi  Quaowon.  K^mpfer  has 
gpifft  ua ft  ottiipus  ropimeidUtfi^  ^tngi  ^  Isi*  V.^  edix 

if  lte!lQll>i9i«bidiMIsealo  iup^^  aeeam^  *  Sbe^ 

■bdkMdblbss'M  oter.  thsa  Isi  litMlf  under  a  diflBBrtnt  «ppeUatiow :  for  $it 
IIk  finhneas^ioi  whooklSir  WiUiaiti  Jones  exhibited  the  plate  m  i|  appettiw 
ioitha  wqfk  #f  tfae  German  tiiaiseUer,  immediieilyy  with  a  miature  of  plear^ 
SMMf tod  nBlhiisisiinit  ttftngMaeA  in  Qaatowoa  tfaek  own  hi  \ 
rflk^iWtfiithismvinaiar.cbai^^  iwalfteK .everf  part  of 

^  UitqKf  .wittAift  foiand  nioulelf  ^  Mrrtspond :  and  ench  dnnimstasM^ 
iitendii^tfxamiMd^  wiltdsevlttt%  lead  oa  to  the  4XNMiimoi^  ifaM  tht 
ahip^  <tf!wttth  ahfe  is  a  petMaiioitk>h»^^  v 

1.  The  Ark,  at  the  commencement  of  the  floo^^  was  committed ;  txr  tiM 
ocefws  danngAhe  pesfalaaee  of  the  water%  it  leinnnod  in  Ibe  great  deep : 
when  tbfey  Ketiie4  it  Mtt  figusalively  bona  or  produced  out  of  tbe  fimii4 


»'  • 


(1.)  Tiutt  the HMge of  Isv  nndartkf  aili»or  Awy«i^  fa  still  MMMiaiy 
eut  ialD  ttie  GaagBB :  ud  tiie  HindMM  *t^  the  eonNMony  «  r€$t$rii^  ^ 
HegtddcBt t»  iir  wattn  K  'Skfty  hmre  krt  iodetd-  all  fcoaltectioii  <rf'ii» 
•ngin  And  iapoet;  lor  tlw  pqndki  toM  Sir  .WiittMn  Jodm,  tlurt  it  was  pf<»> 
scribed  by  tbe  Veds  ^bey  knew  not  why  >  tet  wfaea  we  oall  ti>  nind  tbeC 
tbb  M  the  veiy  goddess  who  Joeted  as  a  ship  on  tbe^thek^  w«  cannot  hut 

*  Aditt.  Ret.  vol.  L  p.  2M).  Td.  iiL  p.  59^  5S5.  Moor^i  Ifiad.  Ptath.  p.  10^  W,  1S8» 
tfC  197*  I8S. 

.  »  K«apAr'«  JspMb  flat*  ST.  AaM.  fiw.  vol.  iL  p<  88a  ' 

*  Ami.  Rm.  Tol.i.|b  p.  tfil.  Moof^ft  UadL. BnA.  p.  IM. 
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.•QO|L  7>   pvceiviv  that  the  rite  la  i^Matian  «m  chdgDed  toihiii#  oiAtfii^iaMb^ 
iqg  pf  tbe  mystic  Aiigba '•  -   vr.i^.      .  ,J 

Tbe  same  rite  prevailed  ia  Egypt^  ar  father  indeed  pieiraila}effai40  Htfl 
preseiit  day :  for  a  day  statue  is  ammaUy  made  ia  the  fom  ef  assomao^ 
aed  throwo  bto  the  Nile.  It  has  beeo  thoeght  that  this  rite>  was  aaeifiv 
ficial :  and  an  Arabiaa  tniter  Mnrtadi  has  beea  eiled  as  asaeitfai^  that  it 
v/is  customary  with  the  Egyptians  to  ^eeote  to  tbe  rieer  Nile  a  yweog  aoA 
beautiful  virgiu  by  fliogpng  her  decked. iat  the  Miiesl  altiMioloi^esemmitf 
$uch  eioy  have  been  the  case:  but,  eren  if  it  Anem^  1  ghonM^ddubt  whelhiwi 
the  ceremony  was  strictly  fncnfitMk  Isi  fr  Dnrgpi  Jae»pa)paUy  4he 
44  the  Egyptian  Isis,  and  tbe  solemaity on  thaJBanges  so  ^eifeclty  reM 
Ues[  that  on  the  Niie,  that  I  cannot  iieskatq  to  inlerprstitbem4Mlh^fal 
aimilar  manner.  Neither  of  tben^  I>belkre|.was\Ma^^f6)M<!'e^ 
equally  and  strictly  cammemantim* .  Since  thrUiodoo'  ri»  oonsiMs 
castoring  to  the  waterstbe  ship-goddess^  Isi ;  I  infer,  that  the  Egypiiaa  t 
consisted  in  similarly  restoring  to  the  waters  the  ship* goddess  faisJ/iJ-WI 
tprascaet  into  the  Nile^  whether  it  was'4i  Itring  virginor  an  inauUnatd  U 
«titutab  was  not  so  cast  properly  ijr  wkif  ^ifmayw  ti^^hk  rmm^Ahtk  \ 
wa§  ff  conmtmofrmting  the  e99trMmc€  ^ tk9 Jirk  mtor,  tkejklucianocdi 
The  virgin  or  the  imageiiiwpieseated  Isislweelf ;  end  IsiS|  ittoih 
the  ship  Argo  or  Argba.V '  ' 

This  view  of  the  Egyptian! ceremony  wiU  beeoofimied  by  adverting,  to 
a  pacallel  lit^;  which  prevailed  among  aha.  ptnoieat  Germaoa^  Wiehavo 
seen,  that  among  the  Suevi  tbe  goddess  Isi  or  Isis  was  venerated  no  Jess 
than  among  th4  Ujodafie  and  £gypiiaas ;  her  worship  having  been  doubt- 
less brought  into  Europe  by  the  Golhs  or  Scythians  from  their'  piimitira 
Asiatic  ^ettleocient^*  Now  Taicitusy  who  giws  us  this  information,  may  be 
further  addsiced  to.pi)pyei  tJbetjust  tiie  same  sitp  ef  cemmittiqg  the  goddess 
to  tiie  water  wns'  esfcabliabediaiBQ  in*  Germany..!  In  em  Mind  in  tkeMeami 
9ays  \m^  Urn saqrtdgrao$j  mnd^  m  it  a. duariot  vvvartA^^mih  -m  gatmrnti 


f     :    ' 
•   1    •*• 


*  See  Maurice's  Ind.  Ant.  woh  iii.  p.  109.  and  Nid>ulir't  Trarels.  lecUiL  c»  S.  Jk\ 
Magee  follows  Mr.  Maurice  in  ysofwiion  o^tUicsraDMvft  biitf  osftyAly  ihink/ fiir  ths 
precediog  strictly  analogical.MSBOifs,  thatitbcnritiewgaCIt  is  errsfisf us« 


W' 


V.         1. 


Sdtmiixnfpomi  to  ht  pnsstmmthii  saneumfyt  AeU  then  nioermtikUf 
immim4^erDAri  Infifuifhn,  MmdhJbUm^d^Sg  4he  prim.  Dming  iM$ 
p€ifkdmibmmhdf€9iiif^  untUilm 

prim^'f'9t^or€$  tkt  1^  tke  €om)er$MtUn  tf 

$mrtmlid^iiJ9mmdimBfy^$ke  dktirja^  tki  gdhi§mt§i  and  tveh  tke  g9dd6$$ 
Imidfi^mrdfkmg^dbMei^  Here  we  iiavif 

t|M^fmeito«cei«akiMiitt^^  Egyfithnd 'Himiostaii,  iMoeMMd  wkh  the  holy 
Mirid^^e  ifiviMfe^  the  iamtt  Isbe  whieh  in  thfe  Mysteriaf 

wnwmp»ytA  10  tjftff^Hle  Ma^^  . 

;  <f^  EquiOytethbiCNbtiiMSMe^of  t^  f^raitdeep  sbttdtovmtt 

pit  lo  «» i*:jUMiidMmDlek^i<)£'«h#  principal  goddtst  of  Pagaainn. 
*^iiliiqrrLMhMii  m  uid^tQih^iNm^^m  6t  ske  thUfkmtM  upm  tkesuf^ 
fmU  #/'4Ae.mi/eri::«aild  aha  it '<leioribedl,  a4  maiainkig  far  a  seasoo.fc^ 
cadled)lilDB  a^|ea«l  kKtto racattes^of tha^ocean ^  Thia is  ttiat  mjfsmmm 
canoMdirari  wUeh  ia  lallucbi  tark  thi  hutory  of  Saluni^  mmI  which  oontt 
ftitad  lbaoaitta*(i^>J^aiaiar  JUmi^  who  securely  lay  hidJo' tha 

Jailhi^  iBkaiMJt4tfiJM6k  pc^  ChoumMb  In  a.siinilarflBanBer  Ftoserpiaajta 
ikaawbirt  hyiioiiiakW'»poctiiig>fr)tii  tbeaaa  aymphs;  while  Isia  is nptifei 
saalhdjatekii^^iQDgand  winrisraie  wyege  by  sea^    As  for  Venito,'abi 

«  Tacit  de  mor.  Genii,  c  4a  ;         i  /  ..    ■      /.S:.i 

I '  ^'  Bhio^  fllis  Mrt^lf  ^iedarsa>f  Tsdtiilt  lis  ba  fn  tii«  epea  oeesn  aad  ast  ia  die[  Bildc, 
iiliiak  h  Abosi  oactMn,  AiC  k.mim  havehesatba  aiocltni  f^sHa^hmd.  The  khsi^ 
exactly  answers  to  the  description  of  Tacitus :  and  its  name,  which  signifies  in  tb^  j^ei^ 
nu^i  Hofy  Jfl^ntlf  seem  lo  iolin^terthe  reUyious  purposes  to  which  itj  was  devoted.  Il  a 
was  one  of  the  many  sacred  inlands  of  the  Moon,  which  were  used  for  celebrating  the 
l^ysteirfes  of'  the  ship-go^ess.*  We  liare  another  of  them  on  the  coast  of  Nordluinbarl 
IsM,  wlUdk  stai  aUo-fettlUs  Jhb  ^tiipeSstlsii  ^ff  Mutf  OkHA  iy  altcr^^MtasifMSisfti^ 
when  Christianity  prevailed  over  Paganism,  this  sacred  ground,  once  the  sanctuary  of  the 
navicular  Isi  or  Ceridwen,  became  the  scite  of  the.tet'Mha^Md  churekaC  ourtiioillieni 
diocese  of  Durhani.  Hence  we  maf  abcoant  for  the  close  reseraUance  between  the  Iq^d 
of  St.  Cuthbert  and  the  mythologic  history  of  Osiris  or  Bacchus*  I  shall  therefore  take 
occasioa ie  ncHice  it  V4de  inflabepk  v.  c 6.  ^  U.  7. 
>''Mosr'i-ilind.'1%nthj'p.W,1M»*':iAsteiae8.  iiel.v.p.1^^    .      ,'     ,  ' -^ 

^  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  apud  Pans.  Messen.  p.  273.    Hyg.  Fab.  277t  .V\*i  .iir 


44  TVS  -^mmiv  a»  fAotai  .ii)oi*TMr<r 

wrious  medals  of  this  <ki^  wlrick  iwrfecQ0i»«kmi|  16  M^  \w9^'mfmieti\ 
iod  lier  fiktiDg  .Q|Nm  ft  dplpfcia  Mdi^ldiiga  iknf^  ib  lierispt 
liAingQut  of  the  aea  m  a  ^bdl  <<ipp(MtBd,hy^twr^^ 

iH:  a  chanok  drawn  bj  tmoi^mM^banmft^^'^^'^^  ^i^>M|H^ 

and  attedkd  bj  Nereids  «mL  G«pida  mMmfeiNl  apMgjMphkA;  iafxtao^ 
times  borne  fay  a  8itt|^Trito%  \«i^bttA.sbe^sl¥4da'>iiK\lhflfr<bi^ 
Mually  been  caUed  a  aUeU roar #hifcfa  iadepii^  a*hea4*hMl<whatittiifid^ 
tbe  sacred  Argfaa  eabihiting  th«  bead  idf'Qsjns./  SmiU6mM0§m^ihfivAml^ 
log  chariot  is  drawn  by  doves :  and  soiASj^iMI^' ItloMli^  opMv«%terie% 
she  seems  to  skim  over  the  w«Tte^>  the -OQoaiii^rJMrtbMd  e0ioi|ed  fjl^  ft 
veil  which  swells  Uke  a  sftU  ia  |hb  viod^;  %iGupid>simMiiiag.!alt  hsr  eids^ 
aad  an  oar  placed  at  iier  foot  f*  Afpseilb^.  to.tthese  modeftiftf  inepwfcfat* 
lag  ber^  she  is  celebrated  by  tbe.|Ki€ts>asi4be  segehtcf  the  sea,  ted  is  ^ki^ 
tiftguished  by  titles  eapressive  cither  .of  bar  existooee  in.  ibe.saai  or  ibes 
attitude  of  floating  upon  hssuwfiuDe*.  Suebftkoiatbc  efasract0rj«f:l>iana^ 
Bbo^  as  an  infernal  goddess^  idetatifi^  beradftwilh  Proserpina  seaMd  k.  tbe 
aafkular  Moon  of  the  itrer  Styx.  Artanidoln]%  Ptoifiania^tMiA  Strabo^ 
all  concur  in  bestowing  upon  her  Ae  app^brtkm  of  Zmnoflr  or  thtmmi^ 
ikm  deity:  in  an  ancient  inscription'  preserfod  bjr  Gruterif  aha  is.  caUed.«Ae 
queen  of  the  waves :  and  ApoUonius  describes  Orpheus  as  invoking  her 
under  the  name  of  Neossaiis  or  the  preserver  ofship}^,.  ^ 

(5*)  Nor  is  tbe  emergii^  <rf  tbe  Ai^  out  of  .the  oceans  or  its  mystical 
birth  at  the  close  of  tbe  deluge^  left  ummtieed  ift  the  fabolons  bislofy  cCthe 

great  mother. 

The  Indian  Isi  or  Lacshmi  is  represented  as  bi^ng  tfie  daughter  of  Sa^ 
^inudr  or  Ooeanus :  Venus  is  said  tp  have  beep  bom  out  of  the  sea :  and 
]sis  is  described  by  Apuleius  as  enieifging  joiat  4)Clhe  sea^  wbea  she  14^ 

*LMi«t.d»f«t.M«.BwL  Ttr.9»8,9.  Mak  Htt.  at  LtaaA  ««r.  SAk  SheMOeno. 
■iMtad /^Mtfa,  ^nM)i<M»  iVfa^  Md  the  UUi 

*  AiMmid.  Onirae.  lib.  iL  c.  4S.  Pteik  Onintb.  p.  flS.  LaoM.  |i.90t.  lf«Mii.  p, 
tts.    Smb.  GMg.  lb.  itt.  y.  sn.   OMm.  iMwip.  «k  «7.  JpoU.  A^ik  tt^  i. 
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pewMt to  rMnt^rtwion)!*  -Ms  Mi<ntMii  into  Ifa^  Orj^  \    ThU  but  pwlb-  o«ai!.  m. 
cular  seems  to  intimate  to  us,  that  the  figure  of  tfae'gisddett  was  tfails  exilic 
hMtiti  <wil  mMranls^  when  aboat  to  be;admit(e(l  to  the  regenerirtioo  of  ithe 
AfijfsledeB.-  .CkaduaByrhiiy out  of  amuMcnBptetentatioD  of  tiw  sbaciw^ 
lliaiig  iiriigychcoratod.<Wtlrthtf  lunar  bortj  gfaasMd  in  pantomiibe  beCovl 

■f)9lttti!ii^<^IM*i«y«ii)oniintofti]e  raiiriiig  tkluge  ob  tlie  kifty  sitalMnltv«f 
tfMMHtt  Anti^  «lilfeh-<#a*  tbenee  asteemed  k  mb«mtaiii  of  the  Moon  abb 
KiAMv'>Ara»tll»*protolgrpe'iifi'tlB  virioas  Iqnar  noaotalns  tiiat  xtictr  in  at 
niridlfiHftnMttartt  ef  tteirorU'i  aadtfaa  petiod  Of  ltd  nrfstfc  iaXMtfmi 

i-«'AgMteMy>l9etMif  pai««i  it*  kistbry,  the  ladiah  lii  olr  Fah^,  tbmi^ 
*tf  (MH^it^^bf  th«  oeeai*,!  is  yetTtmrated  as  dM  mckintaift-bMii'goddisM 
tlld^tb^'ilboatitidiii  tiMeh  iiriwia  to  be  the  plma  of  faeir  natiirity,  til  fhil 
teSM«1iM'M«ro«rClJl««u  libi«'<btt8iUiinMiM^^  entbraned  iHdl 
MffltoMMrt  th(PbaM«alir>iKT«;i  «r  iaMmiiedbf  the  heM-^s'ih  Ibe  adi 
hNiibtaiiA^r'^Bvi IIvhi, ^ti^wo-M^ alMMy^wenj  coincides geagnifMi 
Mlf4ia  tfli^ldl^yei^oa,  fdkeWtlMi  Hindoo^Hytl^  ]l)&oe  thrgahUiB 
«r<Fli^«dl»e;'fldfd  Wlf^th«l^'believ«'11ie  adE  of 'Medtt  to  tete  rested'  4ll(t 
tfie'dela|«i '  >  -M^'tkMl^dM  ik  ^eoffthtr  iMit  Ararat  of  the  Brahi^eHM 
iHiwee^he  die^-ldr«<<fti^^(liM«a  Hs  MblnxilttiioM!  inevitably,  «oM 
*il.itefl^j«Mlge,-tellibllaii<iA«lh#«|i^«f Afwnt    ~  -h 

«')1^iiiiiAi«idws:ipeiv«nteilaiitiedM8|k«diigtlJePii^  wbostf 

coMseeraled  idKide  ^ras'^u^-  ttytie  the  h^hest  pealc  of  Ida,  ^st  as  tb6 
ftvoorite  seat  of  1st  is  the'  Ida^rfatta  which  crownto  mohmt'iitfii.  Thll 
ga4deiB,*'<aied(^dat|()tDrl)i6di>ni%'waB  ex^wed  wheij  iM  hifant  oh  tiie'dlMi- 
oiirAof  the  moQiiMilh  iiftMMMb  rtMt  deri^nd  her  fiitttfe^apf^Iatidii  r  Md^  tibaii 
Ma ;  obinniistMtar;  ^  iar-fMition  to  iM  oaiiie  of  o/iteH,  she  Wiyi  lifatfwiM) 
called  the  montane  mother  or  the  mother  on  tke  iheuiddikK  The  ftlbM  M 
her  fRfancy  relates  tocher  mystic  bii^,  which  necessarily  eaosed  her  to'  bo 

'  Ariat.  Res.  vol.  t.  p.  2&1.    Moor's  Hmd.  Panth.  p.  10»  141.    Orph.  Hymn.  Ut. 
Mus.  Her.  et  Leand.  ver,  249.    Apul.  Metam.  lib.  xi. 
»  Moor*8  Hind  Panth.  p.  151, 161.    Asiat.  Res.  toI.  L)^  K%  t«)I.  tl.  p.  Ill,  llX 
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iKMmT.   winttf^ited  as  a cRild ;  fchd  her tapotitre oa  thefftaonhdn  vlkh ifalliagirf 
tiieAriicmthetDpiof  Aiarat  .*     .  *      .   .    :  ^  . 

It  was  with  a  similtr  feferrace  ta  the  AraeDian  inoimtai%  tte  te^Mul* 
tern  Venas  was  wcMrsUpped  oa  the  Phcttieiao  Lebuon  and  tlie-Sie3il& 
Eiyju  Lekmum  Bigpifiea  the  mmmtmm  of  rte  Mam:  woAom  tfaa  Mirirfl 
of  this  bilU  the  local  Ararat  of  the  ctotolrjf^  Vfmis^.imdM  tte  M«o«ilf 
ArMiuor  tkegodtka  of  tk$  Argke^  was  adwed  m  coBJaaoliiA  aeteb^itlie 
dttwian  Adonis  or  Osiris  '•  Erya  was  aoothar  of  faer  bigib  plaofli  disliiir 
guisbed  bj  a  very  &moiia>  temple  ct  tbe  foddass^*  aftd  noted  ifer  Ibo.tldap 
>ratiM  of  two  most  e xtrterdiaafytfeetiyaia.'  ThMB!  vara  dcnatlioiiedillfcf 
feut  of  the  oendipfg  out,  and  tkefuut  oftkoiwemm  iRmmg  *im^ifft% 
ipisQUS  was  tboufi^  to  fty  amy  over  tbif  seas  duciqg,  tlHrswond^  sUa  /mm 
baUeved  to  wtum  to  bar  nountaitt^sanctoary^  I  lUnk  k  ovideiit»  lbf«,  lk« 
tare  Cistivals  relatad  to  tbe  history  of  tbe  Noetic  6mt9  fyt;  tbM  birdi  asjVff 
ipay  coUect  from  the  Hindoo  lable  of  the  Aigha  and  the  dova^i  was^wiimA 
a  ibrai  of  the  sbip-goddcss.  But  the  point  ;4oii4ifiir«e«i  sololy  ypOH 
oqFtboloepc  analogy  c  it  is eslaUisbed byroad  a  doaH  Hqt Cbeeatwroid^paKl 
of  tbe  ceremony.  In  the  r^gioa  of  amunt  Erya^  as  in  those  of  l^lpslilw 
tn^  Syria,  doves  were  acoouoted  sacred j  iind>  at  the  time  whep/VefiiM 
IMS  fiibled  to  take  her  departnrcv  soaiOrOf  AeseMy 'biisd9^er#Nlsl  loepo 
00(1  SMffered  to  fty  away  from  thoisland ;  but  ano  of.itboai^ apa^alwi}* 
observed,  at  the  proper  seas<m,r  to  coiae. haak  from  tbo seaand'to  %f  to 
tbe  temple  of  tbe  goddeis\  Tbe  bird  was  of  ooavsoi  .pnopedy  ^saiasK)* to 
perform  its  part  with  all  due  decorum;  and  wis^have  no  rassoa  to^dm^ 
believe  the  literal  circumstance  of  its  return :'  but^  arben  rwe:  recollect  tho 
navicular  character  of  Venus,  and  when  we  .caUitd  inind  that  Iss  Aod  Jdaq^ 
<md  Proserpine  and  Semiramis  were  aU  either  changed  inio  a  dove  or.  eeh^ 
nected  with  one,  wo  can  have  little  dMiculty  in  ooispNiieadiag  the  pOrpOit 
of  these  remarkable  Sicilian  festivals. 

Juno  on  the  summit  either  of  mooot.  Ida  or  .mount  Olympus  is  another 
example. of  the  ship-goddess  resting  on  the^ top  of  Ararat:  for  Ida  and 

*  lf#crdh..'8a|iim.Bki'jbn.  .  .  .'  •;'••■;.!■•• 

*  AAen.I>e^pnoi.likis.p.S95.    A>«I.Tar.Hlltllki.0i9d»..a 
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"CHympQS ire thelndiiin  Ida* and  Ilapu ;  wtence  Sir  William  Jones ri^tly  chap.  xn. 
compared  the  mountain-born  Parvati  to  tiie  Olympian  queen  of  the  im* 
mortals  '• 

'3.  The  Ark  was  for  a  season  the  common  receptacle  of  thos^,  who  after- 
inrards  became  the  hero-gods  of  the  Gentiles :  and,  since  both  they  and  all 
the  rudiments  of  a  new  order  of  things  were  produced  out  of  its  womb, 
it  was  figuratively  the  universal  mother  of  gods  and  of  men  and  of  the 
whole  world. 

Such  exactly  is  the  character  of  the  ship-goddess.     Plutarch  tells  us, 
that  the  Egyptians  esteemed  Isis  the  great  receptacle :  and  he  speaks  of 
tier  as  being  in  their  opinion  the  mundane  house  or  habitation  of  Horns; 
the  seat  of  generation;  the  nurse  of  the  world,  the  universal  recipient  \ 
Simplicius  ascribes  the  same  functions  to  the  Syrian  mermaid  goddess 
Derceto  or  Atargatis.     He  represents  her  as  being  the  place  or  habitation 
of  the  gods :  afid  he  adds,  that,  like  the  Egyptian  Isis,  she  contained  in- 
blo^ed  within  her  (what  he  calls)  the  specialities  or  proper  natures  of  many 
deities '.     In  a  similar  manner,  the  Orphic  poet  styles  Vesta  the  house  of 
the  blessed  gods  and  the  ^rm  support  of  mortals:  and,  in  another  of  his 
hymns,  he  celebrated  Night  or  the  black  Venus,  as  the  mother  both  of 
gods  and  of  men,  as  the  generative  soui'cc  of  all  things  ^     Rhea  or  Cybel^ 
was  also  accounted  the  mother  of  the  gods :  and  Venus  and  Ceres  were 
equally  deemed  the  nurses  or  recipients  of  that  ancient  personage,  who  is 
literally  described  as  having  been  exposed  at  sea  in  an  ark  K    The  same 
ideas  have  like^se  prevailed  among  the  Celts,  the  Goths,  the  Japanese, 
and  the  Hindoos.     Ceridwen  is  represented  as  a  personificatbn  of  the 
geherative  "powers,  or  as  the  being  from  which  all  things  are  produced  ^. 
Frea,  the  consort  of  Odin,  was  denominated  the  mother  of  the  gods  ^ 
Quanwon  is  venerated  by  the  Japanese  as  the  happy  mother  of  many  a 
deified  hero,  and  as  an  emblematical  representation  of  the  birth  of  the  gods 

'  Asiat  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  252.  '    *  Plut  de  IsicL  p.  372,  S74. 

3  Simp,  in  Aristot.  de  ausc  fihyn,  lib.  iv.  p.  150. 

^  Orph.  Hymn.  IxxxiiL  5.  ii*  1,  2. 

'  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  21.     Orph.  Hymn.  liv.  xlviii.    Fragm.  p.  401.         .  * 

*  DaTies'ft  MythoL  p.  18^,  185^  '  Mallet's  North.  Ant.  c  vi.  pr  9%  98. 
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^oo'  ▼•  in  general  \  Ifi,  imder  the  various  namei  of  Lacdmd^  Smrum^ti,  Si^ 
and  Patvatif  is  said  to  have  bad  all  the  mundane  elements  produced  within 
her  womb,  to  have  been  the  mother  of  the  world,  to  have  been  the  feoM^p 
power  of  generation  when  the  earth  was  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  de- 
luge, and  to  have  once  comprehended  within  her  the  whdb  familj  of  Ae 
)iero*g6ds  \  Nor  are  we  left  in  any  doubt  respecting  the  character  of  the 
deitiesi  who  are  thus  febled  to  have  been  bom  from  the  great  navicular 
parent  of  the  Universe.  Sometimes  they  are  described  to  us  as  beiqg 
eight,  and  sometimes  as  only  three,  in  number :  the  first  alluding  to  Ae 
Noetic  ogdoad ;  the  second,  to  the  Noetic  triad.  Thus  the  Eg^i^iaos 
eminently  worshipped  eight  gods,  who  were  depicted  sailing  together  in  the 
sacred  ship  of  Isis :  these  e^ht  divinities  therefore,  if  we  adopt  the  figv* 
rative  language  of  the  initiated,  were  those  identical  hero-gods  who  wene 
comprehended  within  the  womb  of  the  great  mother  of  the  inmiortals  K 
Thus  the  Japanese,  while  they  denominate  their  aquatic  goddess  Qugnwon 
an  tmbkmatical  representation  of  the  birth  ofthefods  in  genera^  te^  ijb 
▼ery  plainly  what  gods  they  mean,  by  placing  round  her  headr  eight  littj^ 
children  ^  Thus  the  Hindoos  say,  that  Siva,  who  was  inclosed  within  the 
womb  of  the  ship- goddess  Argha  during  the  prevalence  of  the  deluge 
afterwards  shone  conspicuous  on  the  summit  of  mount  Meru  in  eight  di« 
vine  forms  ^  And  thus  the  ancient  Druids  were  wont  to  teaph,  tii^t  tJbfi 
crew  of  their  navicular  Ceridwen,  at  the  period  when  all  mankind  perishfiid 
by  water,  consisted  of  the  primeval  Arthur  and  his  seven  god-like  compa* 
nions  ^  Thus  also  Rhea  or  Cybelfe  is  said  to  have  been  the  consort  of 
Saturn  and  the  parent  of  the  great  classical  triad  Jupiter-Neptune-Pluto. 
And  thus  Isi,  under  the  name  of  the  White  Goddess^  is  at  once  represented 
as  containing  all  the  gods  in  her  womb,  and  yet  as  specially  comprehend* 
ing  within  her  the  human  forms  of  the  Hindoo  Trimurti,  Brahma^ 
y  ishnou-Siva '.  - 

'  Kcupfer't  Japan*  p.  Mfi* 

*  Moor's  HincL  Panth.  p.  127, 1S2,  186, 137.    Ami.  Res.  vol.  ri.  p.  523,  477. 
^  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  145*    Porpb.  de  antr.  oymph.  p.  256. 

*  Ksempfer's  Japan,  p.  SQS.  '  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  12, 105. 
*^  «  Dcfies's  MythoL  p.  515--586i  7  Asiat.  Bes.  voL  zi.  p.  11%  18a 
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4.  The  Ark,  aoeordifig  to  Moses,  was  fitshioned  wkh  »  door  m  ifs  side :  <»^  m. 
tXtA  firom  tbtt  door  the  members  of  the  Noetic  fttmilyi  together  with  all 

tfib  radiiDefits  of  the  new  world,  issued  forth  or  were  bom  again/ when  the 
waters  retired  from  off  the  surfoce  of  the  earth. 

This  aU^orical  birth  from  the  womb  of  the  great  mother  was  shadowed 
oat  in  the  regeneraticm  of  the  M]^steries :  and,  since  all  things  were  pro« 
duoed  from  her,  she  was-  esteemed  the  female  power  of  fecundity  and  was 
tiKHight  to  be  the  tutelary  goddess  of  parturition.  The  door  however, 
through  which  die  hero-gods  passed,  when  they  quitted  the  womb  of  the 
Arfc,  was  never  forgotten  in  her  character.  In  the  celebration  of  the  Mys* 
teries,  the  aspirants  were  bom  again  by  passing  through  the  door  of  the 
cave  or  cell  which  symbolized  the  great  mother :  and  the  ship-goddess 
Juno  or  Venus  or  Liucina  or  Diana  was  invoked  by  pregnant  women  under 
the  appellation  of  Prothyrha  or  the  goddess  of  the  door  \  From  the  same 
source  originated  the  notion,  tha^  there  was  a  door  in  the  Moon,  throo^ 
which  the  sonls  of  alt  mortals  were  born  before  they  appeared  upon  the 
earth  \  This  Moon  was  the  floating  Moon,  which  equally  sheltecad  from^ 
danger  Crishna  and  Osiris  and  Bacchus,  and  from  the  door  of  which  thqr 
were  mysteriously  born  again  when  it  ceased  to  float  In  the  British  Orgies 
of  Ceridwen,  the  door  made  a  very  conspicuous  figure.  An  officer  with 
A  drawn  sword  was  appointed  to  guard  it :  and  the  goddess  herself,  like 
the  classical  Prothyria,  was  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Haeamdor  or  IrotMbor;  and,  as  such,  is  described  as  painfully  moving 
to  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  where  at  length  she  rests  from  her  labours  '• 

5.  The  Ark,  previous  to  its  appulse  on  the  top  of  mount  Ararat,  moved 
about  in  an  erratic  state,  without  any  fixed  direction,  on  the  surfiice  of  ^ 
the  waters. 

Hence  ori^nated  the  fabled  wanderings  of  Ceres,  Isis,  lo,  Astart^  and 
Ceridwen.  Sometimes,  these  wanderings  are  said  to  have  been  accom* 
plished  by  the  goddess  under  the  form  of  a  cow :  and,  at  other  times,  as 
in  the  Draidical  mythology,  we  are  presented  with  a  fable  of  a  cow  being 

■  OrpiL  Hyom.  I  ^  Porph.  de  sat.  nyiopii.  p.  268. 

'  i>a?ies%  MythoL  p.  ISO^  560. 
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loog  tossed  about  io  a  wonderfiil  cauldron  of  boiling  wateraod.aftcrwaids 
procuring  rest  to  him  who  was  the  first  sacrifices  Still  however  the  sanf 
circumstance  is  designed  to  be  shadowed  put:  the  cow  was  a  symbol  p| 
the  sbip-goddess. 

5.  The  Ark  afforded  safety  to  the  chosen  few  who  were  shut  up  within 
it :  but  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  it  appeared  under  the  opposite  cha^^ 
racier  of  the  genius,  that  presided  over  death  and  destruction. 

Soch  precisely  is  the  two-fold  aspect  which  the  Gentiles  give  to  their 
ship-goddess.     Proserpine  is  at  once  the  life  and  the  death  of  mortals;; 
because  she  alike,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  Orphic  poet,  carries  and  de- 
stroys all  things  \     Ceres  is  a  most  lovely  and  beneficent  deity,  who  con-, 
fers  upon  her  votaries  all  the  blessings  of  peace  and  plenty :  yet^  when, 
she  assumes  the  title  of  ErinnySf  she  becomes  a  malignant  fury  that  takea. 
vengeance  upon  the  wicked  \    Ceridwen  is  the  auspicious  preserver  of 
Noe  and  his  seven  companions :  but  she  is  not  the  less,  on  that  account, 
a  ha^  a  fury,  and  a  grimly-smiling  giantess  '•    Isi  is  the  saviour  and  the. 
refuge  of  Crishna;  and  she  is  described  as  a  perfect  model  of  female  love* 
liness:  yet  slie  appears  also  as  the  vindictive  destroyer  of  living  beingSj 
whose  seat  is  a  corpse  and  whose  joy  is  devastation ;  and,  when  she  mani- 
fests herself  by  the  name  of  the  terrific  CaU^  her  form  is  that  of  a  hideoua 
and  mishapen  goblin  \     Diana  is  a  beauteous  nympli, .  the  guardian  of 
mariners  and  the  preserver  of  their  vessels :  but  she  is  also  the  female  de^ .. 
mon  of  destructioo,  who  delights  in  blood  and  havock  and  human  sacri^ 
fices.    The  great  uiiiversal  lunar  mother  is  safety  and  health  and  a  savi- 
our ;  yet  she  is  likewise  the  stern  avenger  of  the  guilty  ^    Isis  b  the  holy 
and  benevolent  preserver  of  tlie  human  r8u:e;  but  when  she  appears  as  the 
dreadful  Tithrambo,  her  character  is  wholly  changed,  her  very  looks  bring 
death  upon  the  beholder,  and  her  office  is  that  of  an  unri^lenting  inflicter 
of  punishment  ^ 

*  Orph.  Hymn.  zxviiL  . 

*  Apollod.  Bib!  lib.  iii.  c  6.    Tzetz.  in  Ljcoph.  ver.  1225.    Paiu.  Arcad.  p.  494,  495. 
'  DaWes's  MytboL  p.  229,  260,  256. 

^  Atiat  Ret.  vol.  xL  p.  1 12.    Moor's  Hind.  Pantb.  p.  36, 150.    See  plates  17  and  27. 

*  Orpb«  Hymn.  xiiL  7.  IxviL  IzTiiL  lxix«    Macrob.  Satom,  lib.  L  c  20. 
^  ApuL  Metam.  lib.  xi. 


Hut  in' every:  pcMDt  of  view  does  the  great  mother  of  fftigaQ' theology  cbai.  m. 
correspond  with  the  Ark  of  Noah.    She  is  universally  declared  to  be  the 
personification  of -a  ship :  and  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  ntodt -unfCtn- 
bigupojs  sort  determines  that  ship  to  be  the  Arlc. 

IV.  We  must  now  consider  the  same  goddess  under  a  character,  somie- 
what  different  indeed  from  her  navicular  one,  but  still  immediately  allied 
to  it :  we  must  prepare  to  behold  her  as  the  female  regent  of  the  mystic 
Hades. 

1.  Exactly  in  the  same  manner  then  as  the  great  father  is  always  de« 
scribed  as  being  an  infernal  god;  tbe  great  mother  is  invariably  represented 
as  being  an  infernal  goddess. 

'CereSy  Proserpine^  Isis,  Diana,  Venus,  Hecat^,  Ceridwen,  and  Isi,  are 
•U  placed  in  hell ;'  and  are  all  .viewed,  either  as  the  queen  of  the  dead,  or 
as  a\per8onification  of  death  itself.  Sometimes  also  the  great  mother  ii 
absolutely  identified  with  the  infernal  regions,  of  which  at  other  times  she 
is  described  as  being  only  the  sovereign.  Thus,  among  the  Hindoos^ 
Hades  or  Patala  is.  likewise  denominated  Bhu!oaiia:  but  BkuvSiM  is  a 
iHle  of  I/9i  considered  as  .Patala-Devi,  or  the  goddess  of  hell  *• 

In  order  to  understand  the  import  of  such  speculations,  we  must  call  to 
mind  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  compound  character  of  the 
great  mother. 

.  Now  we  have  seen^  that  she  is  at  once  the  larger  World  or  the  Earth, 
the  smaller  World  or  the  Ark,  and  the  celestial  Wotfld  or  the  Moon  viewed 
ae  tbe  astronomical  symbol  of  the  mundane  and  diluvian  Ship.  But  she  is 
also  the  goddess  of  Hades,  and  even  a  personification  of  Hades  itself. 
Hoiioe  it  will  follow,  that,  when  she  sustains  the  character  of  the  Eartli, 
the  infernal  regions,  being  placed  by  th^  mystas  within  the  central  cavity  of  ; 
tb9.  Earth,  will  represent  heir.  womb.  And,  since  Hades  is  thus  the  womb 
CS  the*  gpddess ;  i  when  she  supports  the  character  of  tbe  diluvian  Ship^  tbe 
interior  of  that  ship  being  then  her  womb,  it  will  likewise  be  mystically 
viewed  as  an  Inferum..   Tbe  saine  remark  will  equally >*     «iotl)e.int^ 

'  Orph.  Hymn,  zxxix  xxyiiL  ii.  xIviiL  liv.    JkgAi^ 
]^th.  p.  29%  SOS.    AW  tt^  i6L  V.  p.  S97.  ViP  '^ 
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MM  r.   rior  of  the  Mooo,  when  sbe  is  venerated  as  the  ddty  of  the  lubar  cre^ 
cent* 

This  being  the  case,  as  the  souls  of  the  literally  dead  were  thought  to 
enter  into  the  abode  of  spirits  within  the  central  cavity  of  the  Earth :  so; 
when  Noah  and  bis  family  entered  into  the  gloomy  interior  of  the  Ark, 
they  likewise  were  mystically  said  to  taste  of  death,  and  were  represented 
as  being  shut  up  in  a  coffin,  or  as  descending  into  the  infernal  regions. 
On  the  same  grounds,  we  analogically  find  a  Moon  in  hell  floating  npoil 
the  river  Styx;  which  itself  also  has  a  central  cavity,  distingoished  as  the 
cave  of  Hecatfe  or  the  infernal  Diana,  and  described  as  the  residence  of 
departed  spirits. 

The  great  mother  therefore  b  said  to  be  Hades  or  an  bfemal  goddess ; 
because,  whether  she  be  the  Earth  or  the  Ark  or  the  Moon,  in  each  eait 
Hades  is  still  considered  as  her  womb*  Consequently,  an  entrance  either 
into  the  grave,  or  into  the  Ark,  or  into  tlie  floating  Moon,  was  equalfy 
reputed  by  the  mystse  to  be  an  entrance  into  the  infernal  regions. 

S.  With  this  conclusion,  which  necessarily  follows  from  the  now  esta« 
blished  character  of  the  great  mother,  such  particulars  as  have  come  dowtt^ 
to  us  will  be  found  minutely  to  correspond. 

Bacchus,  Osiris,  Ilu,  Adonis,  Attis,  and  Siva,  each  of  v^om  is  said  to 
have  been  shut  up  in  an  ark  or  to  have  taken  refuge  within  a  floating  Mooo^ 
are  all  equally  feigned  either  to  be  infernal  gods  or  to  have  descended  mto 
the  infernal  regions.  And,  in  a  similar  manner,  all  those  ancient  charac* 
ters,  who  are  said  to  have  been  initiated  into  the  Mysteries,  are  likewise 
said  to  have  entered  into  Hades.  Nor  are  we  sufiered  for  a  moment  to 
imagine,  that  the  entrance  into  Hades  might  me^n  one  thing,  and  the 
entrance  into  the  ark  another  thing.  The  mytbok^  of  Egypt  unequi- 
vocally teaches  us,  that  the  very  same  idea  was  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  these  two  apparently  different  modes  of  expression.  It  was  the  dead 
Osiris,  whom  Typbon  or  the  ocean  shut  up  and  set  afloat  m  a  luniform  ark : 
and  this  same  Osiris  entered  by  ^th  into  the  infernal  regions.  The 
entrance  therefore  into  the  ark,  and  the  entrance  into  Hades,  are  one  and . 
the  same  circumstance.  Accordingly  we  find,  that,  as  the  ark  was  the 
vehicle  of  the  mystically  dead  Osiris,  it  was  thenoio  esteemed  his  cofio : 
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and,  agreeably  to  thb  iiotioii,  the  annual  ceremony  of  bb  inclosure  within  coap.  tw 
the  floating  Moon  or  axk  was  reckoned  commemorative  of  his  death  and 
burial.  His  boat  in  short  was  the  Baris  of  the  infernal  mariner  Charon : 
and  in  it  the  deceased  god  floated,  during  his  allotted  period  of  confine- 
meoty  upon  the  waters  of  the  sacred  Acherusian  lake  which  communicated 
with  the  infernal  river  Nile. 

.  When  the  ark  of  Osiris  was  thus  viewed  as  a  coffin,  it  was  termed  Soros: 
and,  by  way  of  exhibiting  the  descent  of  the  god  into  Hades,  his  represen- 
tative the  bull  Apis»  whenever  lie  died,  was  regularly  buried  in  it '.  Yet 
this  same  bull  appears  in  the  Bembiae  table  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  ship  of  Qsirb:  and  Diodorus  informs  us,  that  every  new  Apis, 
into  oach  of  which  the  soul  of  the  deity  was  believed  successively  to  trans- 
migrate, was  solemnly  inaugurated  into  his  office  by  being  placed  in  a  boat 
upon  the  Nile  \  The  word  Sor  itself  indeed,  or  as  the  Greeks  wrote  it 
SoraSf  is  not  an  arbitrary  term,  .vaguely  used  to  describe  a  coffin.  It  pro- 
perly signifies  an  ox  or  ww:  and  it  denotes  a  a^n^  only  because  a  cow 
was  symbolical  of  the  ark  or  coffin  of  Osiris.  .Hence  we  are  indifierently 
told^  that  the  god  was  inclosed  in  an  ark  and  in  a  wooden  cow :  and  hence, 
as  &r,  which  properly  denotes  a  caWf  is  employed  to  designate  an  ark  or 
coffin;  so  conversely  Theba^  wbich  properly  signifies  an  ark^  is  used  as 
the  appellatioa  of  the  sacned  cow  which  typified  the  ship  of  Isis. 

3.  These  mythologic  speculations,  which  make  Hades  to  be  the  womb 
of  the  great  mother,  whether  slie  be  viewed  as  a  personification  of  the  Earth 
or  of  the  Ark,  have  given  rise  to  certain  peculiarities  of  language,  which  are 
too  singular  to  be  passed  over  in  silence^ 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  every  dead  person,  who  had  ^ 
duly  received  the  rites  of  sepulture^  was  indifferently  said  to  enter  intp  his 
Soros  or  coffin  and  to  embark  in  the  Soros  or  ship  of  Charon.  Among  the 
old  Druids,  an  entrance  into  the  grave  by  death  was  termed  an  ettirance 
into  the  ship  of  the  Earth  K  And,  among  the  Arabs,  as  we  may  collect 
from  a  very  remarkable  expression  in  the  book  of  Job,  the  iodosioe  of  tte  J 

m 

*  Plut.  de  laid.  p.  S68,  362.    Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i  p. 
'  Diod.  BibL  lifr.  i.  p.  76.  *  PavMt't  Mj^M 
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BOOK  T«  deceased  withm  the  glooiny  ioterior  of  a  flepuldurai  cavern  was  deemed  a 
retain  into  the  womb  of  the  great  uoiversal  mother  '• 
.  4.  The  entrance  of  Osiris  into  the  ark  being  the  same  as  his  death  or 
descent  into  the  infernal  regions,  his  quitting  the  ark  was  of  course  esteemed 
his  revival  or  return  from  Hades.  It  was  likewise  viewed  as  his  birth  fifom 
the  womb  of  iiis  mystic  parent  the  ship-goddess. 

Thb  was  the  regeneration  of  the  Mysteries :  and,  accordingly^  every 
aspirant,  imitating  the  sufferings  and  final  triumph  of  the  great  father,  after 
descending  into  a  mimic  hell  and  after  experiencing  an  mdosure  within 
the  womb  of  the  goddess,  returned  agam  to  the  light  of  heaven  and  claimed 
to  have  been  born  anew  from  the  womb  of  her  who  floated  as  a  ship  upQn 
the  deluge. 

V.  There  is  yet  anothor  character  sustained  by  the  great  motiier ;  whieb 
might  indeed  have  been  inferred  from  analogy,  which  for  the  mort  part 
appears  but  dimly  in  the  mythologic  system  of  the  Gentiles,  but  which  at 
times  is  nevertheless  positively  and  explicitly  ascribed  to  her.  As  the  great 
fiither  is  Adam  transmigratiyely  reappearing  in  the  person  of  Noah ;  so  the 
great  mother  is  £ve  transmigratively  reappearing  in  the  person  of  the  wife 
of  Noah.  Respecting  this  ancient  personage  it  would  be  said  in  the  mystic 
phraseology  of  the  Hindoo  divines,  that  the  Earth,  the  Moon,  the  Ark,  and 
even  Universal  Nature  itself  were  all  forms  of  the  first  divine  female,  the 
general  parent  of  the  human  race. 

I.  The  most  direct  proof  of  the  position  now  before  us  is  to  be  found  in 
the  mythology  of  Hindostan. 

We  are  told,  that  Swayambhuva  or  the  first  Menu  had  for  his  consort 
Satarupa ;  that  this  primeval  pair  bore  also  the  names  of  Adima  and  Iva^ 
pronounced  Jdim  and  Eve;  that  Adim  was  the  first  of  men,  as  Eve  was 
the  first  of  women;  and  that  these  two  were  the  common  pareuts  of  all' 
mankind.  We  are  further  told,  that  Satarupa  was  likewise  the  wife  of 
Menu-Satyavrata,  who  escaped  with  seven  companions  in  an  ark  when  the 
whole  world  perislied  by  water:  for,*  as  Menu-Satyavrata  was  a  reappear- 
ance of  Menu-Swayambhuva,  so  this  younger  Satarupa  was  similarly  a 

*  ^akeddsameJ^viqfmfmathef^i^KHmb^andnakcdskattlffhn  JobL21. 
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reappearance  of  the  most  ancient  Satarupa  who  was  distinguished  by  the  cbaf.  m. 
name  of  Eve  or  Iva.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that,  agreeably  to  the  old  doc- 
trine of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds  each  tenanted  by  the  same  inhabit- 
ants as  its  predecessor^  Satarupa  or  Iva  is  at  once  the  consort  of  Adam  and 
of  Noah ;  or  rather,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  Brahmens,  that  she  is 
the  consort  of  the  great  'father,  who  with  his  three  sons  is  always  mani- 
fested at  the  commencement  of  every  new  mundane  system.  This  how^ 
ever  is  not  the  only  part  of  Satarupa's  character :  she  is  the  chief  goddess 
of  Hindostan,  as  well  as  the  transmigrating  mother  of  the  human  race. 
Menu  and  she  are  declared  to  be  the  same  as  Isa  and  Isi,  or  as  Brahma 
and  Saraswati :  and  accordingly  she  is  celebrated  as  the  mother  of  the 
-World,  and  is  identified  with  the  mysterious  Yoni  or  female  energy  of 
nature.  But  Isi,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  at  once  the  Earth,  the  Moon, 
the  Ark,  the  goddess  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  the  female  principle  of 
fecundity :  here  we  additionally  find  her  to  be  the  first  woman  both  of  the 
dd  and  of  the  new  world,  the  consort  both  of  Noah  and  of  Adam  '• 

Since  Isi  is  certainly  the  Isis  of  Egypt,  we  must  conclude  tliat  the  same 
character  was  sustained  dso  Sy  the  latter  goddess;  and  thence  by  Ceres, 
Venus,  Astartfe,  Rhea,  and  all  the  other  divinities  with  whom  she  is  seve- 
rally identified.  I  am  not  able  indeed  to  bring  direct  proof  in  every  case: 
but  the  propriety,  of  such  a  conclusion  is  gi*eatly  corroborated  by  our  find- 
ing, that  the  ancient  Druids  spoke  of  their  Ceridwen  just  as  the  Hindoos 
speak  of  their  Isi  or  Satarupa.  The  Celtic  goddess  was  the  Earth,  the 
Moon,  the  Ship  of  the  deluge,  and  the  regent  of  Hades :  but  she  was  like- 
wise viewed  as  the  first  woman,  and  was  revered  as  a  personification  of 
the  generative  powers  \ 

2.  Such  being  ultimately  the  character  of  the  great  mother,,  we  shall 
perceive  the  reason,  why  she  is  feigped,  like  the  great  father,  to  have 
mysteriously  triplicated  herself 

As  the  primeval  Brahmor  Meoii  »  midtipUod  into  |he  forms  of  the 
three  younger  gods ;  so  the  primeval  Isi  or  Sstaffii     ik  multiplied  into  the 

.,       •     t    r 

•  Asiat  Res.  voK  v.  p.  247,  Sfil^Uft  mL^  f.  85, 
89^90,101,104.                                 r     '/r 

*  Davies't  MytboL  p^t8«^ :  J     Uf 
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906K  r.  forms  of  the  three  younger  goddedsds.  These,  imder  tlie  names  of  Sara§^ 
tvatif  Parvati^  and  LacshnUj  are  severalty  the  wiires  of  Brahma,  Siva,  9ni 
Vishnou :  while  Isi  herself,  from  whose  unity  they  aH  proceed  and  into 
whose  unity  they  may  again  be  resolved,  is  eminently  the  consort  of  the 
great  paternal  Isa ;  from  whom,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  Uiree  gods  pn^ 
ceed,  and  into  whom  they  similarly  resolve  themsdves*  This  dmUe  unity 
male  and  female,  producing  a  double  triad  of  gods  and  goddesses,  and  dius 
completing  the  sacred  number  eight,  is  manifestly  Adam  and  £v«  wiA 
their  three  sons  and  three  daughters  at  the  commencement  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world,  and  Noah  and  his  wife  with  their  tliree  sons  and  three 
daughters  at  the  commencement  of  the  postdiluvian  world.  Yet,  as  the 
mother  was  made  to  sustain  certain  additional  characters ;  so  the  daugh- 
ters, being  viewed  as  only  portions  or  emanations  of  their  great  parent; 
were  equally  made  to  sustain  additional  characters.  Isi  exisdng  alike  in 
all  the  three ;  each,  as  a  form  of  Isi,  is  at  once  the  Earth,  the  Moon,  the 
Ark,  and  the  regent  of  Hades.  Hence  originated  the  great  triple  goddess 
of  the  Gentiles,  whose  fabled  nature  bears  the  strictest  analogy  to  that  of 
their  great  triple  god.  The  three-fold  Isi  of  Hindostan  is  evidently  the 
three-fold  Isis  or  thrice  invoked  Dark  Goddess  of  Egypt,  the  three-fold 
Night  or  black  Venus  of  the  Orphic  poet,  the  three-fold  Diana  of  Greece 
and  Scythia,  tlie  three  Parcae  or  Eriimyes  of  the  fabled  Inferum,  the  three 
floating  eggs  from  which  the  three  great  gods  were  produced,  the  three 
Worlds  into  which  the  Universe  is  feigned  to  be  divided '. 

3.  What  is  thus  variously  set  forth  in  the  mystic  jargon  of  the  epoptc, 
is  sometimes  literally  and  unreservedly  declared  to  us. 

Saturn,  whom  we  have  seen  to  be  palpably  the  same  as  Adam  reappear- 
ing in  the  person  of  Noah,  is  said  to  be  the  husband  of  Rliea  or  Opis,  the 
Satar-Upa  of  the  Hindoos.  These  are  the  parents  of  three  sons  and  three 
daughters:  and,  agreeably  to  their  number,  tlie  World,  that  universal 
empire  of  their  father,  is  divided  for  them  into  three  portions.     The  same 

'  Adat.  Res.  toI.  xi.  p.  110,  111,  112.  vol.  iiL  p.  161,  163.  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p« 
21,  tt,  S5,  70,  81,  116,  119, 125, 136.  Bryant  on  the  plagues  of  EgjpL  p.  170.  Cud- 
worth's  Intell.  Sjst.  b.  L  c.  4.  p.  414.  properly  354.  Orph.  Fragm.  p.  406.  Pearson  on 
tbe  Creed.  voL  u.  p.  57     Moor's  Hind.  Ptoth.  p.  40.    Orph.  Hjnm.  ItuL  hiju 
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genealogical  arrangement  occurs  in  the  fable  of  Phtha  or  Vulcan ;  whom  chap.  hi. 
Jamblicbus  identifies  with  the  navicular  Osiris,  and  who  is  celebrated  as 
the  wonderful  architect  of  the  floating  World.  We  learn  from  Pherecydes, 
that  Vulcan  espoused  Cabira,  the  daughter  of  Proteus ;  who  bore  to  hitn 
the  three  Cabiri  and  the  three  Cabiras  \  Here  the  sea-nymph  Cabira  evi- 
dently  occupies  the  place  of  Rhea  or  Isi  or  Iva:  and  accordingly  she  will 
prove  to  be  the  same^  person,  » the  Cksean«born  V«nus,  and  as  the  navU 
cular  Ceres.  Euthymius  tells  us>  that  Venus  was  a  Cabira;:  and  Ceres^ 
whom  Mnaseaa  enumerates  in  his  list  of  the  Samothracian  Cabiri,  is  b|y 
Pausanias  styled  Cabiria  \  The  complete  number  of  the  Cabiric  deities, 
as  gtveo  t^  Pherecydes,  amounts  precisely  to  eight ;  namely  a  father  and 
a  mother^  with  three  sots  and  t^ee  dacigh^^  Now^  as  the  f^tlier  was 
one  of  those  eight  great  gods  whom  the  Egyptians  represented  sailing  toge- 
ther ia  a  ship,  and  as  he  is  likewise  identified  with  Osiris  whom  Typhon 
set  afloat  in  an  ark ;  as  the  Cabiri  are  said:  to  have  constructed  the  first 
ship,  as  they  are  fabled  to  have  consecrated  the  relics  of  the  ocean,  and 
as  they  were  deemed  the  tutelary  gods  of  navi^lion :  the  whole  Cabiric 
^unily,  which  consists  of  four  males  and  four  females,  must  be  collectively 
tix)9e  eigjiit  persooSi  who  were  preserved  in  aa  Ark  when  all  the  rest  of 
sumkiod  were  overwhelmed  by  the  watejps  of  the  deluge '. 

^  *  Jandb.  de  tapX^tt^  sect.  viii.  c.  S.  Fherec;  spu(3f  Strab^  Geog.  Ob.  x.  p.  472-  Herodl 
Vb.  ill.  c  37* 

*  Euthynu  Zegab.  Panop.  apud  Seld^  de  diis  Sft.  synt  ii,.e.  4*p.  211*  Pantaik  BoBOt» 
p.  578. 

^  Eusek  Fk«p;  Evaiwlib.  i«  Oi.lO^    Amtopk  Iren.  ves;  275-   Schol.  in  lo&. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Respecting  the  hermaphroditic  Unity  of  the  Greai  Univenal 

Parent. 


L  As  all  the  gods  of  the  GenUles  fiDally  resolve  themselves  into  one  god, 
who  is  yet  said  to  be  mysteriously  triplicated ;  and  as  all  the  goddesses  of 
the  Gentiles  finally  resolve  themselves  into  one  goddess,  who  b  similarly 
described  as  appearing  in  three  forms :  so  this  god  and  this  goddess,  the 
great  father  and  the  great  mother  of  pagan  theology,  ultimately  unite  to- 
gBthei*,  and  thus  constitute  a  single  deity  who  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
them  both. 

Here,  so  fistr  as  I  can  judge,  we  haw  the  only  divine  unity  that  the 
heattiens  ever  worshipped :  an  unity,  which  has  often  been  mbtaken  for 
that  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  which  really  has  nothing  in  common  with 
him,  save  that  it  bore  the  name  and  was  decorated  with  the  usurped  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity.  It  was,  in  fact,  composed  of  that  great  father  and  that 
great  mother,  whose  mythologic  characters  have  now  been  so  largely  con* 
aidered  Hence^  if  neither  of  these  personages  were  severally  the  true 
Qod ;  a  point,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  palpably  evident :  the  two 
cm^ointly^  when  viewed  as  one  great  herma{diroditic  divini^,  can  just  as 
litUe  be  the  true  God. 
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Yet  this  was  the  unity,  which  misled  Bp.  Warburton  into  the  groundless  chap.  it. 
hacjf  that  the  ancient  Mysteries  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  initiated  the  falsehood  of  the  popular  hero-worship  and  the  existence  of 
the  one  true  Supreme  Deity.  The  Mysteries  did  indeed  teach,  that  all  the 
gods  were  one  and  that  all  the  goddesses  were  one ;  they  moreover  ex- 
hibited in  scenic  representation  the  deatli  and  revival  of  the  great  father 
and  the  various  calamities  of  the  great  mother ;  and  they  revealed  to  the 
epoptsB,  that  the  divinities  of  Gentilbm  were  their  deceased  ancestors,  vene- 
rated as  the  regents  of  the  mundane  Ship^  astronomically  worshipped  in 
conjuniction  with  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  materially  identified  with  the 
whole  frame  of  Nature :  but  they  assuredly  did  not  discard  these  factitious 
gods  to  make  room  for  that  unity  of  the  true  God,  which  Bp.  Warburton 
has  supposed  them  to  teach  as  their  last  and  greatest  secret  They  taught^ 
no  doubt,  an  unity  such  as  it  was :  but  it  was  not  the  unity  of  Jehovah. 
It  was  an  unity ;  which,  instead  of  discanUng  hero-worship,  was  simply  a 
varied  modification  of  it  It  was  an  unity ;  which  did  not  inculcate  the 
folly  of  adoring  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother,  but  which  itself  Was 
produced  by  the  mystic  union  of  the  two.  The  objects  of  worship  were 
still  the  same ;  whether  many  gods  and  goddesses  were  adored,  whether  . 
the  many  were  resolved  into  a  single  god  and  single  goddess,  or  whether 
these  two  were  finally  blended  together  into  one  compound  being  who  was 
esteemed  the  great  hermaphroditic  parent  of  the  Universe.  This  one  being 
is  indeed  described  with  many  of  the  attributes  of  the  true  God :  but  that 
is  no  proof  of  their  real  identity.  When  the  creature  was  made  to  usurp  the 
place  of  the  Creator,  it  was  necessarily  spoken  of  in  language  which  pro- 
perly  belongs  to  the  Creator  alone :  but,  unless  we  can  believe  that  the 
primeval  being  who  floats  in  a  wonderful  ship  upon  the  surface  of  an  uni- 
versal deluge  is  God,  we  can  never  admit  the  genuine  divinity  of  that  unity 
which  is  produced  by  the  myatic  hermaphroditic  conjuncticm  of  the  ship- 
god  and  the  ship*goddeas» 

The  very  languiy  indeed  "es.  which  they  employ 

ID  speaking  of  the  ^Mttqiejf  ^^^um  the  spe- 

culation <rf  this  great  bi||j|^  ng  the  unity, 

which  tbey  ali  ad*  7  speak  of 
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their  gods  as  being  equally  one  and  many '.  Whatever  therefoire  ttie  mtoy 
be  severally  J  the  one  must  be  collectively :  because  the  unity  is  but  a.  oma* 
bination  of  the  plurality.  Hence,  since  the  many  are  hero«gods}  the  on^ 
which  mystically  comprehends  them  all  in  an  imaginary  heriMphroditic  be^ 
ki^  must  evidently  be  a  pantheistic  congeries  of  hero-gods^  and  therefore 
cannot  be  the  true  God  \  ;>• 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  plaki  consequence  from  an  incontro?6rtibly 
established  position,  namely  the  mortal  origin  of  the  hero-godi^  so  peipe^ 
tually  has  the  divine  unity  of  the  pagan  mytholo^ts  been  mistaken  for  tbt 
divine  unity  of  the  real  Godhead,  that  Synesius,  himself  a  Christian  bishop^ 
has  most  strangely  ascribed  to  Jdiovah  the  hermaphroditic  nature  of  the 
cue  great  universal  parent  venerated  throughout  the  genttte  world  ^  Thus 
mischievous  is  the  uhscriptural  notion,  that  the  pagans  worshipped  the  true 
God,  either  under  the  many  names  of  thek  various  idol%  or  at  least  under 
the  unity  into  which  they  all  resolved  themselves^ 

] .  The  old  mythology  of  Hiodostan  is  the  niost  explicit  m  setCmg  forth  to> 
as  the  nature  of  that  unity^  within  which  all  the  deities  both  male  and  female 

^  See  CudworCh's  IntelL  Syst.  p.  S?V^i-51iL 
*  Cudworth  admirably  shewt^  that  all  the  gods  and  goddeaaea  of  the  GentSes  are  iilti^ 
■lately  one  numen,  de8qrjbed<a8  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  seausi  bu^  unfortunatel]^' 
npagbing  like  Warburton  that  the  tini^  must  be  the  true  God,  he  dience,  more  con* 
HSteady  than  the  author  of  the  Divine.  IiOgation,  makes  every  individual  of  che  plurality 
the  true  God  likewne ;  worshiipped  indeed  erroneously  and  materially  blended  with  the 
Unirerse,  but  still  the  true  umTecsal  Numen.  His  argument  ought  to  have  taken,  a  directly 
eontraij  course*  Instead  of  inferring  Uie  divinity  of  each  individual  from  the  assiune^ 
prpper  dhinity  of  the  mystic  unity ;  be  oug^  rather  to  have  inquired  into  the  nature  of 
the  individuals,  and  thence  to  have  established  oa  a  sure  basis  the  nature  of  that  unity 
which  confessedly  comprehends  them  all.  Now  (as  Warburton  most  strenuously,  and  justly, 
maintains,  fi>r  no  truth  can  well  be  more  evident)  die  many  gods  of  the  Gentiles  were* 
deified  mortals:  the  conclusion  dierefi^e  ou^  to  hiaw  been^that  die  unity  wa»a  cong^ 
ries  of  deified  mortals ;  not  the  unity  of  the  true  God.  Cudwordi  however  is  at  least  con*^ 
si^tent;  but  Warburton  is  not  so:  for  the  latter,  after  rightly  insisting  that  the  many 
gods  are  deified  mortals,  yet  maintains,  that  the  unity  taught  in  die  mysteiiesy  an  uni^ 
compesed  of  this. very  plurality,  was  the  unity  of  the  true  God*^ 

)  So  v«TVf»  Sv  f  §ac%  fiMmiff. 
Xo  f  mfffiVf,  Xv  h  hKui; 


\ 
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Wei^  ultimately  comprehended :  it  will  serve  therefore  as  a  key  to  unlock  coat^,  it. 
the  mystery  as  it  occurs  ib  the  systems  of  other  nations. 

Brahma,  Vishnoa,  and  Siva,  who  are  all  forms  of  one  and  the  same  god* 
heady  are  all  described  as  being  hermaphrodites,  each  comprehending  within 
himself  the  masculine  and  feminine  principles  of  fecundity.   Isi  likewise  or 
Parvati  is  similarly  an  hermaphrodite,  sometimes  appearing  as  a  male,  an4 
at  other  times  manifesting  herself  as  a  female  *•     Such  being  the  case,  we 
sh6ukl^  naturally  be  led  to  suppose,  that  the  god  I  sa  became  an  hermaphro* 
dite  by  an  inseparable  union  with  the  goddess  Isi,  and  conversely  that  the 
goddess  Isi  partook  of  the  two  sexes  by  her  mystic  amalgamation  with  thQ 
god  Isa.    This  would  be  thtf  obvious  conclusion,  even  if  nothing  more  had 
been  said  on  the  subject :  but  the  Hindoos  leave  us  in  no  doubt  respecting 
the  precise  character  of  their  androgynous  divinity.    They  tell  us,  that 
during  the  flood  the  generative  powers  of  nature  were  reduced  to  their 
simplest  elements,  and  that  these  were  combined  in  the  form  of  the  ship 
Argha  and  ia  mast ;  the  ship  representing  the  great  mother  Isi,  and  the 
BiftBf  the  great  father  Isa  * :  and  they  further  contend,  that  the  union  of  the 
two  principles  was  so  mysteriously  intimate  as  to  form  but  one  compound 
being,  which  they  symbolize  by  ^  figure  half  male  and  half  female,  denomi* 
nating  it  Hara^auri  and  ArdAanari^Isrvara  K    Heiice  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  hermaphroditic  god  of  the  Hindoos  is  composed  of  the  great  father  and 
the  great  mother,  or  the  shi|^god  and  the  ship-goddess,  blended  together 
so  as  to  make  one  being  which  partakes  of  botii  sexes  :  and  from  this  being, 
thus  uniting  in  itself  the  two  principles  of  fecundity,  they  deduce  the  origin 
of  all  things.     The  painting,  accordingly,  of  Ardhanari  most  curiously  ex* 
litbit  Siva  and  Parvati,  or  Isa  and  Isi,  so  conjoined  as  to  form  only  a  single 
figure.    Their  union  commenGes  at  the  head,  and  terminates  at  the  feet : 
and  half  a  woman  is  so  united  to  half  a  man,  that  one  side  of  the  figure 
from  the  head  downwards  represents  the  masculine  shape  of  Siva,  while 
the  other  aide  similafly  Tepresenla  the  .feminine  shape  of  Parvati.    This 

<  Aiiat  Ret.  vol.  L  f.SaL  wfiuAf^^  )LySL  29$,  ^m. 

Moor's  Hind.  Ptoth.  p.  9, 384^  S9(k 
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yw  theai-Wonbip  idols  ?    ,Hv  will  immediately  aoswer  without  the  least  cb*».  tr. 
he«ta,tioa,ira,  I  doTeor»hifiikeM^. 

.'J'xeGisely  similar  to  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of 
QreMcand  Rome ;  and  their  spectjlations  were  those  of  the  whole  pagan 
werld.'  .  They  taught,  that  ever}'  individual  of  mankind  was  excerpted  from 
thtirttnuTersal  numen  or  great  androg}*noB9  hero-god  ;  that  be  was  conse^ 
queotly  a  portion  of  this  deity  ;  and  that,  as  he  proceeded  from  him,  so  by 
dcfath  He  > would  be  resolved  again  into  his  essence.  The  religion  of  the 
gtotitei^world  therefore  wasin  trUth  rank  atheism:  whence  the  apostle  in- 
forms uSi  even  in  so  many  words,  that  the  pagans  were  atheists  and  had 
njectedthe  worship  of  the  real  God  *. 

V  S.  -  ButLit  may  be  said,  that,  although  the  heathens  erroneously  imagined 
tbe  soals  0f  men  to  be  excerpted  portions  of  their  supreme  being,  they 
might  stilt  by  their  supreme  being  mean  him  whom  we  denominate  Jchooah 
or  the  Setf-existent; 

To  coojecture, '  facts  afford  the  best  and  most  satisfectory  answer :  and 
these- facts  I  the  rather  proceed  to  adduce,  because,  while  they  still  bring 
ut  td:-  tbe  same  point  as  befbr^'  namely  that  the  supreme  unity  of  the  pagan 
mythologists  was  but  an  hermaphroditic  compound  of  their  great  &ther 
apd -great  mother ;  they  further  teadi  us,  hon^  the  iiotk>n  of  this  androgyn- 
oattiiaioh  first  originated.  Let  as  attend  then  tQ^^caccounlv  which  the 
Hiedfioa.give  us  <H[-.their  double  gfld.Arabantri  or'Vir^<  from  whom  tbe; 
sOttb^Dfttll  mankind  are  said  to  be  emuiAtions. 

ntJKs,^  the  ftknstal  being,  Jelt  not  delight ;.  tkefe/oix  ttian  delights  not 
irAm«/*M.v  .Hewithtdtkcei-istcneeof-drtot/ftr;  and i/utantfy  he  became 
s/i/okiAfM  imti  end  tBoman  in  mutual  etifiracei  He-atuxd  this,  hit  awtitelf,. 
t«^fftii}in.tvtaitn  andthm^oameahMhpridbndimfiii  ther^orewasthi* 
MkkW  fl^mftvf,  a*itm*Kef  an  hiipcrfitititmety  pf  Mmt^i  ThisUirik 
therefore  is  completed  by  wot^mjh^  ^pfestQ^edher^-;  aed  thence  were: 
hutn^n  beings  produced.  Slie  ia*c4jfr(d<lwgi^  Hoot  van  ke,^  having 
produced  me  from  iuamtf,  VM  IwAe  ^f  i  viU  now  assume  4 

dftgtf'ui;^    ^^\^at)if_Hcmi  fmi^.bidinuid  approached 

>  AlM  9  ^M,  88.  Eph.  iii.  13. 
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BOOK  T.  her :  and  the  issue  were  kine.  She  torn  \  chmigeSlintba  mariy  asktheikla  -sfi^ 
stallion  ;  one  was  turned  into  a  female  ass,  and  the  other  into  A  nmUieue:^^ 
thus  did  he  again  approach  her  ;  and  the  one-hoofed  kind  wasJheoj^sprOig. 
She  became  a  female  goatj  and  he  a  male  me;  she  was  am  esst^ .  and  Ar>dL> 
ram :  thus  he  approached  her  ;  and  goats  and  sheep  were  the  progeny.,  tin: 
this  manner  did  he  create  every  existing  pair  wkatsocoer^  even  $o  the  ante.  \ 
and  minutest  insect^.  >  •  ,  .. 

The  notion  of  Viraj  dividing  bis  own  rabstance  into  male  and  tbittidtl j 
occurs  in  more  than  one  Purana;  ^o  doeS'  that  of  an  incestuods  nHirriagr* 
c^  the  first  Menu  and  bis  daughter  Satanipi^:  and  the  coimnentalors  oa 
the  Upanishad  understand  that  legend  to  be  alluded  toin  lb»  plwei  Nojw 
the  first  Menu  and  his  wife  Satarupa,  who  are  thus  understood  as  joinHj 
constituting  the  primeval  demiurgic  berikiaphrodite,  are  likewise  deneosi 
nated  Adima  and  Iva,  are  said  to  have  been  eminently  the  parents  df  CUtmi 
sons  one  of  whom  was  murdered  by  his  brother  at  a  sacrifice^  and  lire  den* 
scribed  as  beuig  the  common  progenitors  of  the  whole  human  raot.     But 
Adima  and  Iva  are  themselves  manifestations  of  Isa  and  isi,  or  of  Bfabma 
and  Saraswatt    Hence  we  find,  that  exactly  the  same  story  is  tdd  0f- 
Brahma.  '  •    -t 

According  to  the  Matsya  Purana^  Brahma^  in  the  north-^west  part  ef 
India  about  Cashmirj  that  is  to  say,  in  the  lofty  region  of  Mem  whtmltae 
Hindoos  place  the  garden  of  Paradise,  assumed  a  mortal  shape:  a99^'mh^ 
half  of  his  body  springing  out  without  his  suffering  any  dinmmtieni^wkai^ 
every  he  framed  out  of  it  Sdtarupa.  (^She  was  so  beautiful,  that  ke  felt  im 
bwe  with  her;  but,  having  sprung  from  his  body^  he  considered -ker  msyify^ 
daughter,  and  was  ashamed^    Daring  this  eos^ct  between  shame  mst^Aioii 
he  remained  motionless  with  hie  t^fited  upon  her.    Satarupa,  'percebriajj^ 
his  situation  akd  desiring  to  wooidhis  kKohs,  stepped  aside.    iBMlMf^  IMttM^ 
to  movCf  but  still  wishing  ta  setter,  caused  a  fdce  toUtprshg^outfififli^ 
direction  t^  which  she  m&ofd.    She  shifted  her  place' fimr\  /M€».''  iMif^ 
many  faces,  corresponding  with  tkeftur  telhUere  oftkt%6rttt,grm'V(iV^ 
Ms  head.    Havitig  receivered  hi^biMttets,  /«^  mkH^lliklf^  mtJ^ 
sprang  from  him  and  became  JHenu-Swayambhuva  \ 

'  Asiat  Ret.  VOL  YiiL  p.  4iL  ^  Atiat  Res.  voL  vL  ^^^Ylli 
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.  ,Br<Hn  theid  l^ad^^^  vmaiT'  collect  in  a  manner  whid)  cannot  easily  be  <»^«  ^< 
!SH3U[n(ler8tood,  ^t  the  hefwaphroditic  unity  of  Brahma  or  the  supreme 
linaiogy  whom. the  meditative  Hindoo  identifies  with  hlms^  is  an  imaginai^ 
"Mdnogynous  iCDcyunction  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  universal  parents  of  the 
sknaiaii  rmoa :  and  consequently  that  the  divine  unity,  venerated  by  the 
^IMgans  and  described  by  them. as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  sexes; 
wiMinity,  which  has  so  oftm  been. mistaken  for  the  real  divine  unity  of  the 
ilniJB^  God ;  is  pnoduc^  jolely  by  the  fabled  amalgamation  of  the  great 
-fiitherand  the^gceat  mother.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  heathen  doc* 
-trine , of  the  exeerp^oh  of  aoiils. from,  the  hermaphroditic  universal  deity  and 
^tbeir  finalcbsorpdon  into  the  being  from  whom  Ihey  sprang,  cannot  in 
4iei\8li(i^)te8t\tkgree  relate  to  the  creation  of  souls  by  the  true  God :  on  the 
-conl^ttfy,  »it  wasimly  the  oeoessary  reiiuUof  the  theory,  which  was  adopted 
avitkmore  or  less  distincfeneas  ia  every  part  of  the  globftij  that  the  demiurgic 
«g0eat  parcBit  was  manifested'  with  hi^  three  spns  at  the  commepcement  of 
^Heiy\idew«uuKlaae«y^eni,^^  him  was,  bom  the  whole  human  raoe 

Mphich  was  iieatiiied\toik>urifiti  (during  the  cootinuanGe  of  that. system,  and 
that  all  mankind  fogBther  with  the  whole  world  were  resolved  into  hk 
essence  at  the  period  of  its  dissolution.  Then,  in  soUtaiy  meditation  or  in 
jdeathlike  sleep,  he  iBoats  on  the  surface  of  the  mighty  overwhelming  ocean, 
4odosed4n  ^tbe  womb  of  his  consort  who  assumes  .the  form  of  the  sacred 
ihip  'Argha.  But,  when;the  waters  xetire  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  he 
4eitiiur(pcally  renews  the  whole  appeanuicci.of  nature,  and  manifests  him- 
self en^w  at  the  b^ioning  of  another  system  to  act  again  the  same  part 
^rhichibe bad  already  acted i during  the  esustenoeiof  the  former.  N 
i>i.>'Ilia;t.tfab;ikeing  is  the  uniky,  /from:  whom  Ihe  aoufe  of  all  men  are  exr 


(ited  and. into  whom  they  Jus/aU  resolved,  with  whom  consequently  all 
men  are  identified  by  partaking  of  a  common 'Species  and  by  the  physical 
wiationsfaip  of  one  blood,  is  declared  to  us  in  the  most  exj^idt  terms  by 
Aa.  Hindoa  divines^ 

yjjf^yamAAim^  w.the  son  of  the  self-existing^  was  the  first  Menu  and 
*  jtfnumfdfjd:  Ids  cansorfs  name  mas  Satarupa.     7%ey  call  him 
\fiisthcfirstofm€n^  and  the  first  male.    His  help- 
l(ilj0iP.£Nliterupa,    She  is  Adi^  vr  the  first;  she  is 


n  ri:^ 


'if- 
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•««  ^-  Fisva-Jeimi^  or  the  mother  of  the  world;  she  ie  /^*  or  a  f$irni  of  ttht 
female  energy  of  nature  ;  she  U  Para,  er  the  greatest:  Both  are  like 
Mahadiva  and  his  Sacti,  whose  names  are  also  Isa  and  Isi.  SwayanAhtnfa 
is  Brahma  in  a  human  shape,  or  tliejirst  Brahma;  for  Brahma  is  man  if»» 
dioidually  %  and  also  collectively  mankind:  kence/Brahma  is  said  to  be  born 
4md  to  die  eoery  day.  Collectively  he  dies  every  hundred  years  ;  this  being 
the  utmost  limits  ofUfein  the  Cali-yug:  at  the  end  of  the  world,  Brahma 
or  mmikind  is  said  to  die  also  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  divine  years.  >  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  things,  when  the  whole  criatibn  will  be  anmhi- 
lated  and  absorbed  into  the  supreme  being,  there  will  befeoe  great  CMpas  or 
periods.  Every  Calpa,  e^vcept  the  first,  is -preceded  by  artnavatian  of  the 
world  and  a  general fiood.  At  the  ehdofhii  aim  Calpa,  each  hermaphnn^ 
Stie  Brahma  or  Menu  is  deprroed  by  hissuooossorofthe  masculine  prin^ 
dple  of  fecundity,  who  attracts  the  whole  ereoHon  to  himself  to  swaUem  it 
up  or  devour  it;  and,  at  the  dose  of  his  own  Oa^,  he  disgorges  the  whole 
creation.  Swayambhwaa  is,  conjointly  and  indMdu^yi  Brahma,  Fishnan^ 
and  Isa.  To  Swayambhwoa  ioere  ^orn  three  dim^hters:  and  Brahma 
created  or  produced  three  great  Rajapaiis  to  be  their  hMbands  \  > 

As  each  man  b  thus  individaally  «aid  to  be  Brahma,  who  in  the  same  as 
Swayambhuva  or  Adima,  because  he  is  bora  from  him  and  is  therefore  a 
portion  of  his  essence :  so  each  woman  is  iudividually  pronounced  to  l^.a 
form  of  i  or  the  female  principle,  and  thence  tobe  really  Iva.or  £ve;M 
^e  white  goddess  Isi  '•  But  Adima  and.  Iva  constitute  jointly  the  great 
hermaphroditic  unity  Ardhanari :  and  this,  so  £ur  as  I  can.leam^  is  the 
only  supreme  demiurge,  froot  whose  essence  the ^souls  of  aU  mankiad  were 
thought  by  the  gentile  mytbele^ts  to  have. been  excerpted ;  tbisi,  I:  am 
folly  persuaded,  is  the  sole  divine  oaityy .  which  the  apostate  heathens  have 
worshipped  instead  of  the  unity  o£  Jehovah.  /  <  ^r- u 

3.  The  notion  of  the  first-cceated  man  being  an  hermaphrodite  has 
doubtless  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  the  primeval  tradition,  which 
through  Noah  was  handed  down  to  the  builders  ol  the  tower,  respecting 

^*  Hence,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Htindbo  devotee  asserts,  diat  he  hiioself  is  Brahma  or 
jKhe  supreme  being,  ^d  that  to  wonhip  this  sapreme  being  i^  ih  fabt  to  heirship  hii)liyd£  "^ 
,  ^  AslatRek  veil.  v;pi^ft7} ^248/  ^  Asial.  Bek  vdk  xi.  p.  hi,  11%   » 
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Hie  'praceta  of  fixtmng  the  original  pdrv^  As  the  woman  spraDg  out  of  die  u*r>  ■' 
ttide  of  the-man,  and  as  therefore  she  made  a  part  of  him  before  such  dis- 
junction, it  was  myfltically  said,  that  Adam  or  Swajambhuva  was-  andro^ 
■gjnous,  and  that  all  things  were  produced  from  an  honnaphroditic  uni^. 
tAiterweirds,  when  the  Earth,  the  Ark,  and  the  Moon,  were  severally  pro:- 
nounced  to  be  forms  of  the  great  mother ;  and  when  the  Sun,  in  a  simitar 
metier,  became  the  astronomical  symbol  of  the  great  father :  each  of  these 
iras  thou^  to  exhibit  the  same  androgynous  conjunction,  each  was 
esteemed  the  double  parent  of  the  world  and  of  the  whole  human  racti. 
)lencbthe  Earth  and  the  dilavian  ship  Argba  were  equally  symbolized  by  tHe 
lotos  ;^'petel  of  that  flower  representing  mount  Meru  or  the  mast  of  the 
■^ip  or  the  masculine  principle,  while  its  calix  shadowed  out  the  mundane 
boat  or  the  hull  of  tiie  Argha  or  the  feminine  principle.  Hence  the  Moon 
Was.'said  to  be  male  as  well  as  female,  and  the  Sun  to  be  female  as  well  as  - 
inale '.  Hence  these  two  heavenly  bodies  are  so  %ften  spoken  of  as  the 
parents  of  a  warlike  race,  who  early  established  their  supremacy  ov«r  their 
brethren.  And  hence  the  souls  Of  oien,  which  are  described  as  excerpted 
portions  of  the  supreme  bdng,  are^dso  declared  by  the  mysUe  to  be  borA 
lirom  doors  in  the  Sun  and  Moon  or  to  be  produced  from  the  womb  of  a 
cow  *.  All  such  expressions  mean  ultimately  the  same  thing.  The  human 
*aoe'.w«re  literally,  born  from  Adam  and  Eve,  viewed  as  the  great  primeval 
IwrfflBphrodit^ :  but  mystiudly  they  were  produced  from  the  Earth,  the 
^k,  the  Moob,  and  the  hieroglyphical  cow,  considered  as  different  forms 
Mthe  polymot^rfiic  univenal  motiier.  Agreeably  to  this  singular  intercom- 
M^io»,  wie  find  the  masAiline  Moon  represented  as  the  king  of  the  infer- 
tia)  i^Ag^oiitf ;  while  tbefedule'Mbon  or  Proserpine,  floating  on  the  snrfaoe 
M tbi^^T;'iBrtx^s6na6d  u  ibtjir  qMed *i :  T&!  god  Lunus  t>r  Chandra  ii 
Ibesdibea^Oifiri^  ^  lOmk-i'^nA^WiWiitfiiaA  Is'  the  same  as  Meita* 

Ji  '  M^n(«  Til  <nAii*r  TH  nHTfUt  iwXiitft,  >a>  f  Mu  ij^t  afrmOn^vt  •io»7«i.  PluL.  de  Icid.  Mov, 
$^  Ti  »<  ofernt^  Orph.  Hjmn.  vUi.  Mmw'g  Hittd.  Pantb.  p.  S92,  278,  283,  284,  289,  7S, 
*79,  290.  Mallet's  North,  M'-  *<>'•  "•  P-  166'  Scld.  dii  di'is  Svr.  eynt.  u.  c.  2.  p.  165, 
166.  ■''^'^ 

^  Porph.  de  ant.  ajmpb.  p.  361,  9GSt  S64b  S 

i  Asiat.  Oca.  voi.  *ii.  p.  Saa 
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«vv  jSatyavrati^  iyba,  after  haviqgvfceep.f|gga6F¥ed;ki  aniagfe.iWift^QintU»tQ^4>^ 
.god  ^of  obsequies.  Yet  botkOsirW*  rad  bwasa  ure  the  ^un :  f aad  t  tbe  ^Shin 
4gaia  k»  described  a»  tmog  a  female  no  lesa  than  a  *iBale.  Tbus  .wp  >tfi^ 
)MUi  the  same  roiuid;  and  are  atiU  Hmnigbt  to  the  same  jcopqlaaBoHj  that  tfie 
aupreiue  bermaphpoditic  nnity  of  t^.pagan  world  ^dqotbiQg  ki.4qoD^q9P% 
e^vetbe  name  itf  daily,  ^ilh  the  SupremeXTai^  c^tfaetr^ie  Cp^^  ;  y.^^n  .r 
..  Tbese  is  a  curioua*  passage  in  the  Coneoivmm  of  J?lato,^  which  wiU^4HQQ|f 
udditfooa^  light  op  the  subjeet,  and  ^hicb  will  etftl  fiirther;  teicl'l^ipraw 
that  I  have  assi^^oed  its  trpe  origui  to  therhenaaphoditig  unity  of  jtbe'pfyir 
t)les»  When  it  coims  totbe  turp^f  Ariatopfaanea  totapealFytops-dipsaifib^f 
aa*sfiyingi  that  wr  hunum mUutepHU 9iat  ^ di^Bohat,  it  mm ^i$t.h^  iifi^ 
fftpU  from  it.  For  itt^fa'st  tker^  woenfhneewrt^affjfffman,  Sm^^  mi 
mt  ifm  opihf^  OS',  at  premit^  male  aadjemak.  Mift  .^i  t^e :  third  tswt  'Wih 
Mngmffw  rmnmn$t  cjtcspt  the  mme^  Jiis  tBvas  wmmm^cnd  m0^9!^^f 
tk€  Ptf0[(Ukers:formmi<mdm(mum  were  then  one  Jciwl^  lOifd  had  oneigfr 
mMl-mmu:,  Md  partook  both  of  the  mtdeii^^  .  Afterwards ;  hf 

is  made.to.teU  us,  tbat>«cA  himm  bei^gmtheyprmituiest^e^^^ 
i^e  the  sexes  were  dhakd,  was  rmaid,  encm^msed^itbJmckmdn^ 
mid  furnished  with  four  hands  and  four  feet  >  and  two  faces.  ,But  4t 
k0^th  Jupiter  resohed  to  divide  this  hermaphsMditic  ^e§turemto,'twot 
imd  the  eonsequence  was,  that  the  omsnered  hi^  i^kmys^^kereaft^^^ 
longing  de^re  to  embrace  its  other  half.  )HmoeitmmesiitQ  poss^thai  iha 
tmt  which  were  original^  but  one,  mturaili/  4a^perifnee  0  mutual  affttr 
ti4m;  andthislowiseversttioisiglomi/te.MfyoM  twt^and 

thusio  heal  human  nature  which  was  wounded  bjf  the  (Ssn/pfive prqdHffSm 

of ,twa  out  of  the  primeval  oneV,  It  isrSii^iei^  evident,  fhattbia;lable  is 
yubstw>tially  the  same  as  the  portdlel  legend  of:  the  Hindofa  y  Each  49 

^Quht  odjginated  firom.a  commqii  source :  and^iM^  if  I  i^tiajf:^  iwt^ .  wa» 

worked  up  bto  its  present  fimtastic  shape  by  &e  apostates  of  Babel ; 

whence  die  notion  of  an  bermaphreditie  unity  m  the  person  of  tf)e  great 

demhirgic  hero-god  diffused  itsdf  over  the  &ce  of  iOie  whole  eardi.   As  for 

the  source,  it  was  clearly  an  andei^  tradition^  handled  down  firom  Adam  t^ 
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VmAiim)mikiglim{BiBtcn^aAm  man  arid  wmMli  and  tbe  primeval  in-  cftAp#.x& 
alilafckm  off  manrhtgei'  TfaliicMintam  o£  this  tradition  waaGodluouelf  :.and> 
uuBPidingly  Mbs^  wto  diiiacfled  to  preserve  iti  in  ita  geauine.  unadulterated 
feMi,  wfaani  ha  panned  thet  iiistiory  of  ttie  primitive  agea. 
si'M(B0i  aucfeifi:  tiie  strange  propensity  of  maor  to  adopt  the  wildest  cono^ts^ 
tftat'vto  find  tte  veiy  same  opioion  prevalent  aInMg  the  Jewish  Rabhinai 
renpacthg^the^aiKlro^ous  nature  of  Adanu  We  are  told  by  Menasseh. 
fiatt^Israri^ )  (bat^  lirkhe  opinion  of  R.  Nacbman»  R.  Solomon,  Aben  Ezrat 
R.  Bahye,  R.  Eliezer,  and  R.  Isaac  KaruSi  Adam  and  Eve  were  at  firair 
mM»Jtf>gBih»;  andi  lliat  Bve  was  joined  to  bim^  in  such  a  manner,  that 
Adain  wa&ia:tfaa  front  and  Eve  behind  hki:  and  the  author  of  the  JBdrfr* 
AekM  afiffmsp  that  this  camponnd  body  waa  supposed  to  be  hermaphroditic^ 
akHk  ta  hsrai  had  two  fibces.  I  suspect,  that  this  fancy,  like  others  of  the 
stale  sdi^l^  was  adopted  from  tbe  mythology  of  the  pagans  during  tha* 
period  of  ^e  Babylonian  captivity  :  but,  wh«»  once  it  wot  adopted,  dw 
Rabbins  witb  miscMevous  ing  nuity  attempted  to  prove  tlie  truth  of  it  from 
Scripture ;  and  they  treated  tbe  sacred  v<rfome  nmch  in  the  same  way^  as> 
theiapostat^s  of  Babel  treated  the  unwritten  traditioii  which  they  received 
from' ^*foah  or  hia'^  sons.  It  is  said  by  the  inspired  historian,  that  GM 
a^Mled  fnan^  in  His  aam  imlig€^  in  the  image  of  Ood  created  he  Aim,  trntl^ 
dmd^fofkak  of^eated  he  them.  Hence  it  was  argued,  from  the  mixed  use  of 
tba^singular  l^m  and  the  pliiral  tkem^  that  God  formed  one  human  being 
indeed,  but  a>being  of  a  doubk  nat&re;  «nd  that,  as  this  formation  is 
apdken  of  Ulterior  to  the  separation  of  Eve  from  Adam,  when  we  are  told 
that  he  ereatiedtlietnafiale  and  female^  we  must  understand  by  the  eitprea^ 
sien^that  he  originally  created  them  in  one  body  partaking  of  boUi  sexea. 
It  U  furtlier  aaid,'  that,  when  God  subsequently  created  Eve  in  a  distinct 
fttftt^,  b«  tooky  as  the  word  i^  commonly  understood,  a^rib  from  Adan^  and 
MMdded  it  into  the  shape  of  the  first  woman.  On  tfaiaihe  Rabbins  observe^i 
thilC  th^  word",'  generally  supposed  to  mean  a  rik,  here  denotes  ii)  jidbolD 
moiety  of  the  body  of  Adam ;  and  they  urge,  by  way  of  demonstrating  the 
prppriety^  of  Ufis  interpretatiQu,  that  tbe  same  ^ord  is  etlsei^rbere  uf|jpd^i|||,,t^ 
law  of'Moses  to  express  not  a  rib  but  a  side:  what  tberefore  Crdd^^pp^ 
ir«m,  Adam  W9S,  tbey  conclude^  his  female  si^.of^jpyie^^ 
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originally  attaehed  to  the  male  half  of  thatprimitive  bunmiibehigi  mhoimM 
created  both  male  and  female  \  Other  argumenta^i  equally:  cgmvipciiig^  aiif 
adduced:  by  these  Hebrew  sages^  to  establish  from  Holy  Writ  Uie  saiw^ 
notable  opinion :  and  they  might,  had  they  been  so  inclined,,  have  add&9t 
tionally  cmitended,  that  Moses  strongly  insmuates  It  by  the  speech  wHjfch 
he  puts,  into  the  mouth  of  Adam.  HHIds  U  now  bone  ofnnf  banUf  rniAfluHA 
offni^jieih :  she  ahall  be  called  wmian^  ^because  she  was.  taken  oat  of  mmm: 
Therefore^  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  sAaU  oUammMUtti 
hk  wife :  and  they  two  shaU  be  one  fksh\^  i  ..     .     .  :i  .H 

(  Hie  purpose^  for  which.  I  haite  noticed  these  speeulations  of  the  geidflei 
Airbiophanes  and  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  is  to  shew,  what  that  hermaphm^ 
ditic  unity  really  was,  which  the  pagans  venerated  as.  the^greatiumversab 
parent  both  of  gods  and  men  and  as  the  periodical  renovator  of  the  ditsolivdc 
mundane  system.  Now,  from  llie  whole  of  what  has  been  saidi  I  think  ite 
abundantly  evident,  that  it  was  no  divine  unity  of  the  true  God  which  tiiegih 
worsliipped,  but  an  imaginary  created  unify  produced  by  the  androgynouM 
conjunction  of  the  great  ftither  and  great  mother*.  t  •  >  .^^. 

IL  The  more  we  pursue  the  subject,  the  mooe  will  this  ptain  truth  sbind* 
out'  lilce  the  Hindoos,  ail  naddns  adiored  as  the  ficst  demiurgic  Gai&e>aat 
hermaphrodiiic  divinity ;.  but,  if  we  inquire  who  this  divinity  was,  we  shalk 
invariably  find,  that  he  was  not  the  spiritual  and  almighty  Creator  of  be^VMi^ 
and  earth ;  but,  indifferently,  either  the  great  faither  who  is  said  tp  have  * 
floated  in. an  ai k  upon  the  surface  of  the  delug^.  or  the  great  mother  ^tho^iac 
faUed  to  bave.a^umed  the  form,  of  ia  ship.  Sometimes  this  deity  is  Ae«^. 
scribed  as  ^ing  properly  an  hermapl^'bdito :  and  Moietioies  he  ia  rc^fine^: 
sented  as  becoming  one,,  so  far  as  the  adoption; of  such  ai  charftcler:waa  ipoar^ 
aible,  by. suffering  mutilation.  His  votaries,,  as  was, usual/ tlmnigboiit  tbe» 
geolile  world,  esteemed  themselves  hia  visible  proxies :  .and^  aa  such;  ^biegK> 
staidioasly  endeavoured  to  imitate  his  character.  Hence  origidatied  scp^. 
gf  the  jnost  horrible  abominations  of  Pagpmisfn :  fox^  whatjsver  the  afk^; 


t 
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drogynous  divinity  was  mystically  said  to  have  done  or  suffered,  his  wretched  cbap.  !▼# 
worshippers  thought  ic  a  matter  of  religion  to  do  and  suffer  likewise.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  voluntary  mutilation  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  female  habit, 
his  effeminate  priests  laboured  to  make  Aemselves  partakers  of  both  sexes : 
while  his  priestesses,  by  the  assumption  of  the  male  dress  and  by  the  de* 
testable  aping  of  masculine  manners,  strove,  while  they  retained  their  own 
sexual  dbtinetion,  to  appear  not  as  women  but  as  men.  Nor  was  this  all : 
M  the  great  fiatther  and  the  great  mother  were  deemed  personifications  of 
the  two  dbtmct  principles  of  fecundity,  and  as  such  were  propkiated  by 
religious  fornication  and  by  phallic  processions;  so,  when  the  two  co«» 
jobtly  were  viewed  as  constituting  one  great  androgynous  parent,  the  flood* 
gates  were  opened  to^a  deluge  of  even  still  worse  iniquity  '•  Such  was  the 
depraved  worship,  which  St  Paul  so  indignantly  reprobates  as  prevailing 
but  too  generally  throughout  the  pagan  world  at  the  time  of  the  first  pro* 
inulgation  of  the  Gospel  \  Such  also  was  the  worship,  which  called  down 
the  special  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

1.  The  deity  wonhipped  in  those  cities,  as  we  may  collect  both  from  the 
prevailing  superstition  of  the  country  and  firom  the  very  name  itself  of  AdSom 
or  Sedam  \  was  Sed  or  Said  or  Seth  or  Sit,  as  the  same  title  was  variously 
pronounced :  and,  when  the  mystic  solar  appellation  Om  or  On  was  suf- 
fixed to  it,  the  god  Sed  was  then  revered  as  Sed-Om  or  Sid-On  or  Sit-On. 
We  learn  iVom  Sanchoniatho,  that  this  Phenician  and  Canaanitish  divinity 
was  the  same  as  Dag-On  or  the  fish-god  ^ :  and  mdeed  the  two  titles  of  <Sf/- 
On  and  Dag-On  are  compound  words  of  perfectly  similar  import :  for, 
in  the  language  of  the  old  Phenidans,  Sid  or  Said  denoted  a  Ji»h  no  less 


*  See  Jul.  Finn,  de  error,  prof.  rel.  p.  9,  la 

*  Rom.  i.  21—28.  The  apoitie  li^itljr  teaches  ui^  that  the  abominatibiis,  wUch  be 
epedfiee,  were  to  be  referred  to  tbapeddiaf  nttdmof  that  theology,  which  the  Gentilei 
adopted  when  they  forsook  the  woirii|RjoCd^  tnif  .^odL  Th^  dimg/sd  the  f^ory  of  the 
imeamgMfe  God  inta  am  nmjpi'^WBJM  «  Ibw  ip  to  uncleanness — 
They  changed  the  tnOh  qf  Gad  MfiL«  i  •  tma  rather  than  the 
Creator  f — vor  tbis  OAtrst  ChiFjii 

>  So  the  Mseoretic  ptmiinalha  ifgj 
4  Eutek  Ptap^  Bvwdii. if 
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MOK  ▼•  than  Dag  V  Sit-On  or  Sid-On  was  highly  venerated  by  the  Tyrians :  and 
he  equally  communicated  his  name  to  liie  two  ciiiea  Siddn  and  Sedom.  Ut 
was  also  adored  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Moabites :  for  Seth  was  an  ap* 
pellation  of  Typhon ;  and  TyphoOi.  by  the  mystic  theocra»a  of  the  Gen* 
tiles,  ultimately  identified  himself  with  Osiris  and  Baal-Peor,  who  is  thence 
mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture  by  the  name  of  Seth  \  Such  being  the  ease^ 
Seth  will  be  the  same  likewise  as  Cronus-Anubis  and  Adonis  :  for  Osiris  ii 
plainly  one  with  each  of  those  deities.  Now  both  Anubis  and  Adonisunwert 
tfiought  to  be  hermaphrodites.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  Seth  or  Sed  f|« 
alto  an  hermaphrodite :  and  we  mfiy  safi^y  infer,  that  the  same  notiona 
were  entertained  of  hkn,  and  the  same  rites  instituted  in  honour  of  him. 
that  marked  the  fabulous  history  and  distinguished  the  ne&rious  worship 
of  Anubis  and  Adonis.  But  the  hermaphroditic  Cronus-Anubb  was  de* 
scribed,  as  being  at  once  the  father  and  mother  of  the  Universe :  and  the 
hermaphroditic  Adonis  was  declared  to  have  been  guilly  of  the  very  same 
miscalled  religious  abominations,  as  those  which  produced  the  miraculous 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomoniia  '• 

Hence,  I  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  source,  from  which  the 
wickedness  of  those  cities  originated.  It  was  n«t  mertbf  wickedness^ 
viewed  abstractedly  and  unconnectedly  as:  such :  but  it  was  a  pecuiiar  farm 
of  wickedness,  which  necessarily  resulted  front  the  professedly  imitative 
worship  of  the  androgynous  Sed  or  Adoni&  Accordio^y,  wherever  this 
worship  prevailed,  there  we  always  find  a  strong  bias  to  the  enormity  in 
question:  and,  as  it  prevailed  generally  throughout  the  heathen  worlds 
isuch  also  was  the  prevalence  of  its  detestable  concomitant 

Adonis  then  or  Seth  united  in  his  own  person  the  two  characters  of 
Osiris  and  Isis  or  of  Is  want  and  Isi,  being  in  fact  that  compounds  monster 
whom  the  Hindoos  call  Ardhanari:  and  it  b  observable,  that  a  similar 
duplicity  of  sex  was  also  ascribed  to  his  paramour  Venus  or  Astoretb ; 
who,  in  her  female  capacity,  was  the  same  as  Isis  or  Isi.  The  Cyprians 
represented  her  with  a  beard,  and  supposed  her  to  be  both  masculine  and 
feminine.    Fhilochorus  tells  us,  that  on  this  account  men  sacrificed  to  her 

*  Just.  Hist.  Phil.  lib.  zviii.  c.  8.  *  Momb.  xxx9.'  17. 

'  Phit.  de  bid.  p.  368.  Ftol.  Hepk.  N«y.  Hist.  lib.  v.  p.  SS& 
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In  the  dress  of  wofnen,  and  women  in  the  dress  of  men.  Aristophanes  cba?«  it. 
calls  her  AphroiUtus,  instead  of  Aphroditi.  And  Levmus,  asserting  her 
to  be  of  both  sestes,  applies  to  her  the  masculine  epithet  AlmuSy}  This  last 
writer  and  Philocborus  agree  in  maintaining,  that  ^e  is  the  Moon :  and, 
accordingly,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Moon  was  likewise  thought  to 
be  an  hermaphrodite ;  the  god  Lunus  being  no  less  venerated  than  the 
l^dess  Luna '.  There  was  the  same  intercommunion  of  charac^r  be* 
tween  Mars  and  Venus,  as  between  Venus  and  Adonis :  for  Mars  and 
Adonis  were  fundamentally  one  person.  Maimonides  notices  a  book  of 
nagic,  in  which  it  was  directed,  that,  when  a  man  adored  the  planet  Ve^ 
nus,  he  should  wear  the  embroidered  vest  of  a  female,  and,  when  a  woman 
adored  the  planet  Mars,  she  should  assume  tlie  arms  and  cuii^ass  of  a 
.man  \ 

Agreeably  to  such  a  view  of  these  deities,  their  nefarious  worship  pai^ 
took  of  tiieir  imagined  character.  In  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  double 
Setb  was  propitiated  by  a  crime  a^nst  nature.  The  hermaphroditic  Ve- 
nus on  the  summit  of  mount  Lebanon,  who  is  the  same  as  the  Indian  Ard- 
hanart  on  the  top  of  the  lunar  mount  Cailasa  or  M^cu,  bad  in  her  temple 
both  consecrated  harlots  and  consecrated  catamites  K  The  same  goddess^ 
under  the  name  of  Astwreth  m  Astarti  the  abomination  of  the  Sidonians, 
was  venerated  by  the  apostate  Jews  on  the  central  peak  of  the  mount  of 
olives,  thence  called  the  mount  of  corruption^  with  precisely  the  same  vile  - 
orgies  \  And,  as  the  great  mother  of  MesLican  theology  was  personated, 
in  order  to  represent  her  double  sex,  by  a  youth  wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a 
murdered  woman  and  dressed  in  female  attire ;  so  we  find,  that  similar 

* 

enormities  were  perpetrated  also  by  the  American  idolaters,  under  a  similar 
professed  shew  of  religion  ^ 

From  these  remarks  we  may  perceive,  why, .  under  the  Mosaical  law, 
the  two  sexes  were  so  strictly  prohibited  froi?)  w^rmg  each  other's  apparel. 
It  might  at  the  first  seem  strange,  why  an  action,  apparently  so  trivial, 

'  Macrob.  Sat.  lib.  iii.  c  S.  ^  Maimon.  Mor.  Nevoch.  par.  iii.  c.  38* 

'  Euseb.  vit.  Constan.  Magn.  lib.  iiL  c.  55* 

^  1  Kings  XV.  12,  lb.  xiv.  23,  24.  xxii.46.  2  Kings  xxiii.  4—7,  13—14. 

'  Purch.  Pilg.  book  viii.  c  10.  book  ix.  c  1 1. 
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sooK  T*  should  yet  be  stigmatized  by  the  strong  expression  of  an  abomnaiion  t9 
Jehovah :  but  the  strict  propriety  of  such  phraseology  will  immediately  be 
visible^  when  we  find^  that  this  interchange  of  garments  was  in  reality  no 
trifling  matter,  but  a  welUknown  badge  of  the  infieunous  worship  of  the 
hermaphroditic  deity  \ 

The  notion,  that  the  principal  hero-god  was  androgynous,  and  that  as 
such  he  was  the  mother  of  the  World,  may  be  observed  in  various  deli- 
neations of  his  character  besides  those  already  adduced.  Thus  the  Orphic 
poet  speaks  of  the  primeval  Jupiter,  as  uniting  in  his  own  single  person  «. 
male  divinity  and  an  immortal  nymph ;  and  declares,  that  from  this  myste* 
rious  conjunction  all  things  were  generated  \  Thus  also  he  celebrates 
Minerva  or  Neith,  as  being  at  once  both  male  and  female'.  Thus  like- 
wise he  ascribes  the  very  same  peculiarity  of  character  to  Bacchus  or 
Osiris :  and,  in  explanation,  represents  him,  as  being  of  a  double  nature ; 
so  that  he  comprehends  in  himself  the  two  persons  of  the  le^lator  Dionu- 
sus  and  the  inefikble  queen  Misa  or  Mai-Isa  or  the  Great  Isis,  from  whom 
the  arkite  hill  in  Armenia  is  occasionally  denominated  Masis\  And  thus 
Macrobius  informs  us^>  that  some  mytholo^sts  pronounced  Janus  to  be  a 
combination  of  Apollo  and  Diana  or  of  Janus  and  Jana :  while  Ovid  ex- 
hibits him,  in  a  manner  closely  corresponding  with  the  Orphic  descriptioa 
of  the  androgynous  Jupiter,  as  containing  in  his  own  essence  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  Universe  ** 

2.  As  the  priests  of  the  heathen  gods  endeavoured  to  express  in  their 
own  persons  the  characters  and  actions  of  the  deities  whom  they  served; 
and  as  for  this  purpose  the  ministers  of  the  androgynous  divinity  were  wont 
to  mutilate  themselves,  and  to  confound  the  sexes  by  studiously  imitating 

"  Dcut.  xxii.  5.  •  Orph.  F^ragm.  p.  365—867- 

'  Orph,  Hymn,  xxxi,  10.  *  Orph,  Hymn.  xK. 

5  Macrob.  Saturn,  Ub.  i.  c.  9.  p.  157.  Otid.  Fast  Kb.  L  This  probably  was  the  true 
reason,  why  he  was  depicted  with  two  faces ;  the  one  prorided  with  a  flowing  beavd^  the 
other  smooth  and  beardless^  He  was  the  Ardhanari  of  the  old  Etruscans :  and  hence  he 
was  represented  with  die  face  both  of  a  man  and  a  woman.  It  may  be  observed  in  favour 
o^  this  conjecture,  that  the  two  heads  are  placed  back  to  back  looking  opposite  ways,  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  oriental  fable  describes  the  first  pair  to  have  been  originally 
created. 
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the  dress  and  manners  of  women :  so,  in  retunii  the  great  hermaphroditic  chap.  rr. 
object  of  their  devotion  is  often  described  as  suffering  the  very  calamity, 
to  which  his  degraded  hierarchy,  in  their  strange  attempt  to  copy  fais 
double  nature,  voluntarily  submitted. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  Indian  Siva,  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  the  Phe* 
nician  Esmunus  or  Asclepius,  the  Phrygian  Attis  and  Agdestis,  and  the 
Grecian  Bacchus  and  Saturn  and  Uranus,  are  all  equally  said  to  have  suf- 
fered mutilation  '•  So  general  an  agreement  proves,  that  the  same  idea 
must  have  prevailed  among  the  several  votaries  of  these  numerous  though 
cognate  divinities :  and,  since  we  find  that  several  of  them  are  also  expli- 
citly described  as  being  androgynous,  and  since  the  mutilated  priests  of 
others  affected  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  sexes,  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, that  the  idea  in  question  had  respect  to  the  supposed  hermaphroditic 
character  of  the  great  universal  parent 

3.  It  was  from  this  ancient  speculation  respectbg  the  nature  of  that 
parent  both  of  deities  and  of  mortals,  that  the  classical  fable  of  the  boy 
Hermaphroditus  derived  its  origin.  By  the  mythological  plagiaries  of 
Greece,  Hermes  was  said  to  have  been  the  father,  by  the  goddess  Aphro- 
dite or  Venus,  of  a  person;  who  was  both  male  and  female,  and  who  from 
the  blended  names  of  his  parents  was  called  Hermaphroditus. 

The  poets  do  not  seem  to  have  known  very  well  what  to  make  of  this 
monster,  which  they  doubtless  borrowed  from  the  oriental  mode  of  symbo- 
lizing :  yet  the  character  of  it  was  not  altogether  forgotten  among  the  clas- 
sical writers. 

Diodorus  tells  us,  that  the  form  of  Hermaphroditus  was  a  mixture  of  a 
boy  and  a  girl ;  it  united  all  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  female  sex 
with  all  the  nerve  and  strength  of  the  male  ^ex :  and  he  adds,  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  tenet  of  the  Hindoos  respecting  the  reappearance  of 
their  Ardhanari  at  the  commencement  of  each  new  mundane  system,  that 


'  Afliiat  Res.  voL  hr.  p.  381,  S88.  voL  v.  p.  jHM.  Diod.  BibL  lib.  iv.  p.  214.  Ub.  i.  p.  19. 
Euseb.  Pnep.  Evan.  lib.  i*  c.  IOl  ]>fliiiii#  vlt  irfd*  aH^  vIm^  HUL  p.  1079*  Pausan* 
Achaic  p.  480.    Clem.  Alex.  C6hort»  p»  19  M  anU  nymph* 

|i^960.    Ani0b.adv«gaiklilfcv.jpkJb57 
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some  believed  him  to  be  a  god  who  from  time  to  time  manifested  himself 

to  men'. 

The  curious  &ble,  preserved  by  Ovid  relative  to  this  imagmafy  beiii|^ 
is  replete  with  mythological  informatioDy  though  dressed  up  to  suit  tii^ 
taste  of  the  lovers  of  romance.  Hermaphroditus  was  educated  in  the  eaves 
of  mount  Ida  by  the  Naiads  or  water-nymphs.  At  the  ag&  of  fifteen  be 
chose  to  wander  from  the  sacred  haunts  of  liis  boyhood,  and  aft  length 
arrived  at  the  brink  of  a  beauttfully  pellucid  lake.  This  was  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  Naiad  Salmacis :  who,  observing  the  youth  in  the  act  of  bath^ 
ing  himself  plunged  into  the  water ;  and,  inflamed  with  pasMOo,  clasped 
him  in  Imr  arms.  Her  aflfection  however  was  not  returned  :  but  the  god% 
commiserating  her  slighted  love,  inseparably  united  the  two  bodiesi  which 
thenceforth  constituted  a  monster  both  male  and  female.  Ever  afterwards 
the  water  of  that  lake  was  thought  to  possess  the  power  of  transforming  inta^ 
hermaphrodites  such  as  bathed  in  it  \ 

Here  we  may  observe  the  sacred  cav^  the  sacred  lake,  and  the  sacred 
mountuo,  which  ever  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  theology  of  the 
Gentil^.  The  Phrygian  Ida  was  a  copy  of  the  Indo-Scythic  Ida*vratt% 
as  that  was  a  transcript  of  the  Armenian  Ararat :  and  wittun  its  recesses- 
were  celebrated  the  Mysteries  of  the  mountain-bom  Cybel^  and  her  emas» 
culate  paramour  Attis  or  Agdestis ;  as  were  those  of  Venus  and  Adunis  in 
the  Phenician  Lebanon,  and  as  Siva  and  Ar^^a  united  together  in  the  | 
single  form  of  Ardhanari  are  still  venerated  as  tenanting  the  lofty  summit 
of  Ida-vratta.  Now  we  have  seen,  that  both  Venus  and  Attis  and  Ado- 
nb,  like  the  classical  Hermaphroditus  and  the  Indian  Ardhanari,'  were 
fabled  to  be  androgynous.  Hence  I  think  it  evident,  that  Hermaphroditoa 
and  Salmacis  conjointly  are  the  same  as  Venus- Adonb,  Attis-Cybel^  and 
Siva-  Parvatl  The  one  is  the  god  of  the  symbolical  lake ;  the  other  is  its 
goddess.  like  Adonis  or  Attis  or  Siva,  the  male  Hermaphroditus  is  the 
deity  of  the  ship :  like  Venus  or  Cybel^  or  Parvati,  the  female  Salmacis  is 
a  personification  of  that  ship ;  whence  she  is  exhibited  as  a  Naiad,  who 
deliights  to  sport  in  the  waters  of  a  consecrated  pooh    In  the  midst  of 

'  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  ir.  p.S14»  215.  ^  Ovid.  Maam.  13).  iv.  vsn  «S— SSS.  . 
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ibo&e  wttergy  abe  is  Jnseporably  bteoded  with  the  object  of  her  love :  and  cba».  it. 
the  two  compose  that  sin^  mystic  being,  by  which  the  ancients  depicted 
the  androgynous  conjunction  of  the  great  fisither  and  the  ^reat  mother. . 

Nor  was  the  son  of  Hermes  alone  deemed  an  hermaphrodite :  in  the 
iabulous  genealogies  of  Paganism  the  son  and  the  father  beiag  peq>etuaUy 
hmt  one  person^  we  shall  find  that  Mercury  himself  partook  of  both  sexes, 
or  in  other  words  that  he  was  himself  the  real  symbolical  Hermaphroditus. 
Albrkus  says,  that  he  was  represented  both  as  man  and  woman ;  and  that 
be  bore  a  lance  ia  one  character,  and  a  distaff  in  the  other  *• 

4«.  To  tiie  same  source  as  the  fobalous  Hermaphroditus  we  may  clearly, 
I  think,  trace  the  ancient  Amazons  of  classical  fiction. 

These  were  described  as  a  community  of  warlike  and  masculine  females, 
who  admitted  men  to  have  commerce  with  them  only  at  certain  stated 
^mei^  and  afterwards  put  them  to  deaths  If  the  fruit  of  this  intercourse 
proved  to  be  a  boy,  he  was  lamed  by  fracturing  his  legs,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  incapable  of  oflfering  any  future  resistance  to  the  established  plan 
of  government ;  if  a  girl,  her  right  breast  was  cauterized ;  so  that  here* 
after,  having  only  a  single  one,  she  mig^t  be  the  better  adapted  to  draw 
the  bow  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  warrior  \  From  the  last  circum* 
staace,  the  whole  race  was  by  the  Greeks  denominated  Amazons  or  femak9 
withatU  a  breast. 

Mr.  Bryant  ridicules  the  story  altogether,  as  too  absurd  to  be  tolerated 
for  a  sii^e  moment;  and  thence  takes  occasion  to  conjecture,  tha^  as 
there  was  no  sudi  ni^tioa  of  women,  the  word  Amazon  bears  no  reference 
to  die  pretended  cauterizing  of  the  breast ;  and  that  its  mere  accidental 
fesemblance  to  a  Greek  compound  wjts  the  sole  origin  of  the  wild  fable 
fespeedng  a  conramoity  of  fismale  warriors  '• 

ibw,  I  apprehend^  will  besuiSciendy  adventurous  to  mainidn,  in  oppo* 
aition  to  this^  great  a^lar,  tiiat  tudi  a  nation  as  that  of  the  Amazonian 
^iragO»C9i«v  neallg^  and  Ulmilj  ^aktad:  yet,  though  we  may  without  fur* 
tbev oMBOMmy  discart  ttorlaWi ilM(  mm  fiu:t^both  Strabo  and  Pale* 


I 
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•  phatus  did  long  sgo ;  I  am  not  equally  satUfied  with  the  coujectan^  that 
the  word  Amazon  a  no  Greek  term  and  consequcDtly  has  no  relation  to 
the  deficiency  of  a  breast  I  doubt,  whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove,  tbat  any  people  were  in  their  awn  language  styled  Amaxommia  \ 
a  circumMance,  absolutely  necessary  for  die  admission  of  Mr.  Bryant's 
proposed  etymolt^.  The  Greeks  indeed  speak  of  Amaaons  in  the  n^rn^ 
of  mount  Atlas,  in  Thrace  upon  the  river  Thermodoo,  in  mount  Caucasus 
near  Colchis  and  Albania,  in  the  country  bordering  upon  the  P^us  Meo- 
^  io  Ionia,  in  Samos,  in  Italy,  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  India ' ;  and  I  doubt 
not  <^  their  being  perfectly  accurtie  in  what  they  say :  but  then  the  term 
is  truly  and  properly  their  own;  it  is  not  a  name  that  was  ever  really  borne 
by  the  inhabitants  of  those  several  districts ;  but  it  is  an  appeUation,  which 
tbe  Greeks  rightly  bestowed  upon  certun  semi-fecnate  fwins,  which  had 
actually  no  more  than  a  single  breast.  The  subsequent  error  consisted^ 
not  io  any  misapplicatic>n  of  the  word  Amtmoni  but  io  tbe  absurd  exten- 
sion of  the  term  to  whole  communities,  which  gave  rise  to  the  iabte  of  vari- 
ous entire  nations  of  female  warriors. 

What  we  are  to  understand  by  the  Amaioo  or  one-breasted  woman  of 
classical  fiction,  is  abundantly  pluo  from  tbe  circumstance  of  our  bdng 
told  that  Amazons  were  to  be  found  in  India.  Tbe  recent  inquiries  of  our 
learned  countrymen  bave  very  fully  laid  open  the  mythology  of  &at  inte- 
resting country :  and,  in  perfect  harmony  with  tbe  assertion  of  the  inqui- 
sitive though  finbulizing  Greeks,  we  may  stilt  behokl  io  Hindostan  the  oo&- 
breasted  Amazon  of  the  ancient  Hellenic  legends.  A  remarkable  figure 
yet  exfsts  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  rocky  Elephanta  pagoda;  to  which 
Miebuhr,  Hunter,  and  Maurice,  have  all  agreed  to  give  tbe  name  of  Amatuu 
Precisely  as  tbe  Greeks  described  their  imaginaiy  race  of  heroine^  thi& 
statue  wants  the  right  breast,  while  the  left  i»  full  and  glebular.  It  is-  pro- 
vided with  four  arms:  one  of  which  rests  upon  tbe  head  of  abuU;  anothec 
bangs  dowa  in  a  mutilated  state ;  tbe  third  grasps  a  hooded  snake ;  end 
tiie  fourth  sustains  a  circular  sfueld.     Mr.  Maurice  professes  himself  wholly 

■  DioclBibl.  lib.  iii.  p.  185, 188.  Strtb.  Ge(«.  lib.  xL  pt  504,  £05.  8c:]rtK.PK^b 
Gaog.  vet.  Tot.  iL  p.  SI.  &^oh  in  Apell.  Ajgoo.  Uk  ii.  vcr.  966.  Flub  QnaaL  Qxmot. 
MLp.80S.    Tutt.  iaL7Copb.T«r.99S»19S2.    FolTa.  lib.  i.  p.  11. 
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unable  to  sccotut  for  the  appearance  of  sudi  a  figure  in  an  ancient  Indian  ^iap.  jr. 
temple;  and  pronounces  it  to  be  an  enigma,  the  real  meaning  of  which 
vill  probaUy  never  be  solved '.  Yet,  as  we  have  just  seen,  its  appearance 
minutely  corroborates  the  assertioa  of  the  Greeks  that  there  were  AmazoDs 
in  Ladia :  and,  as  we  may  now  add,  serves  to  explain  the  real  import  of 
that  assertion  before  it  was  clogged  and  disguised  by  the  idle  tale  of  literal 
one-breasted  female  warriors. 

Arguing  from  what  we  have  discovered  in  the  Elephanta  pagoda,  we 
may,  I  think,  safely  conclude,  that  the  ancient  fabulous  Amazons  of  Thrac^ 
Mauritania,  Caucasus,  Italy,  and  Ethiopia,  weror  like  the  Amazons  of 
India,  oo  communities  either  of  living  men  or  living  women ;  but  images. 
which  wore  the  semblance  of  masculine  viragos,  each  furnished  with  no 
more  than  a  single  breast  and  that  breast  the  left  one.  To  such  a  conclu* 
sion  we  shall  be  the  rather  led,  if  we  consider  the  origin  of  the  several  na-  ^ 
tions  tliat  seized  upon  or  colonized  the  districts  where  the  Greek  writers 
place  the  Amazons. 

Now  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  tbe  Indo-Scytbss  of  the 
Cashgarian  Caucasus,  the  more  western- Scythes  of  the  Albanian  Caucasus, 
the  Thracians,  the  Atlantians,  the  primitive  Italians,  and  the  Ethiopians 
both  of  Asia  and  Africa,  were  all  branches  of  one  great  family  *.  Hence 
of  course  the  presumption  is,  thal^  what  the  Amazons  of  the  Indo>Scythas 
vere,  such  also  were  tbe  Amazons  of  tbeir  brethren  in  other  parts  of  tbe 
world.  But  the  Indian  Amazons  were  certain  one-breasted  statues,  similar 
to  ti^  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Elephanta  pi^oda.  The  Amazons 
tberefcHV  of  the  other  enumerated  nations  may  be  safely  considered  as 
sacred  statues  of  the  same  description :  tbat  is  to  say,  they  were  not  the 
nations  themselves,  but  the  sculptured  figures  of  some  deity  which  those 
Bations  worshipped. 

Nofiimg  now  remains  but  to  solve  what  Mr.  Maurice  calls  the  enigma 
couched  uQder  such  a  peculiar  mode  of  representation :  nor  will  this  task, 

'  Maurice's  Ind.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  14^ — 119.    Ariat.  Bes.  toL  iv.  p.  426. 
"  Viik  isfiA  book  vi.  G.  4b  ^ 
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BOOK  V.    I  apprehendi  be  found  very  difficult;  the  reader  probably  will  have  dreadjf 
anticipated  me  in  the  performance  of  it 

The  Amazon  of  the  Elephanta  pagoda  and  of  the  wonder-loving  Greek 
fabulists  is  manifestly  no  other  than  the  compound  hermaphroditic  dcftty, 
who  by  the  Hindoos  is  called  Ardhcmari^  and  who  is  formed  by  the  lateral 
conjunction  of  Siva  with  ParvatL  This  monster,  as  delineated  by  the  my^ 
thological  painters  of  India,  has,  from  the  head  to  the  feet,  the  right  side  of 
a  man  and  the  left  side  of  a  woman.  His  arms,  agreeably  to  the  form  of 
the  statue  in  the  Elephanta  pagoda,  are  four  in  number :  and  near  him,  as 
.  .  near  the  statue  in  question,  reposes  the  mysterious  bull  Nandi.  One  of 
his  hands  bears  a  sword :  and  the  right  breast,  since  his  right  side  is  that 
of  a  male,  is  of  course  wanting.  Now  this  was  the  identical  breast,  which, 
According  to  the  Greek  fabuKsts,  was  extirpated  by  those  Amazonian  fe- 
males ;  who  were  to  be  found,  as  in  other  regions  of  the  globe,  so  likewise 
in  India :  and  the  whole  figure  of  the  warlike  one-breasted  Ardhanari  is 
precisely  such,  as  would  suggest  to  a  person  who  knew  not  its  real  nature 
the  idea  of  a  miUtary  heroine  deprived  of  her  right  breast '. 

III.  I  shall  close  this  subject  with  some  remarks  on  the  worship  of  the 
.  sacred  Omphalos  or  navek 

1 .  There  is  a  curious  fable  respecting  the  classical  Jupiter,  which  I  take 
to  be  nearly  allied  to  his  hermaphroditic  character  and  to  his  connectioik 
^  with  the  nymph  Theba  or  Argba.  We  are  told  by  Diodorus,  that,  while 
the  in&nt  god  was  nursed  by  the  Curetes-in  the  sacred  cave  of  the  Cretao 
Ida,  his  navel  fell  into  the  river  Triton :  whence  the  territory,  adjoining  to 
that  river,  being  consecrated,  was  called  Omphalon,  and  the  surrounding 
plain  Omphalion;  both  from  Omphalos^  which  signifies  a  navel  \    The 

■  Moor't  Hind.  Panlh.  plate  7  and  24.  See  Pliate  II.  Fig.  8.  Exactly  the  same  hiero- 
glyphic occurs  in  Persian  romance,  and  doubtless  it  originated  from  the  same  source.  The 
Nim-Juze  and  the  Nim-Chebr  are  supposed  to  be  a  human  figure  split  in  two ;  the  male 
forming  the  right  half,  and  the  female  the  left.  Each  has  half  a  face,  one  eye,  one  arm^ 
and  one  foot :  yet  they  run  with  incredible  speed,  and  are  reckoned  very  dangerous  and 
crueL  The  notion  of  their  cruelty,  like  the  similar  notions  respecting  queen  Lamia,  the 
Cyclopes,  and  the  Ogres  of  our  nursery  tales,  originated  from  the  bloody  sacrifices,  of 
ancient  Paganism.    See  Hales's  ChronoL  toL  iiL  p.  32« 

^  Died.  BibL  lib.  t.  p.  SS7>  SS& 
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Greelcs  had  various  otber  stories  respecdog  some  sacred  Dtrel;  whidi  ""• 
must  all,  I  think,  be  plainly  referred  to  the  same  origin,  whatever  that 
ori^Q  may  be.  Thus  they  had  a  notion,  that  Delphi  iras  the  navel  of  the 
earth,  and  thence  esteemed  it  the  centrical  place  of  the  world.  There  wu 
jalso  a  navel  in  the  Peloponnesus,  which  was  reckoned  the  middle  of  that 
peninsular  country.  We  find  aJtoMer  now/ at  Elis ;  tuioMer,  iiiThessaly; 
and  another,  io  Crete  where  the  present  &ble  respecting  Jupiter  was  told. 
.The  name  was  sometimes  transferred  to  whole  tribes :  for  we  are  informed, 
that  both  the  Etolians  and  the  Epirots  were  once  called  Omphalians  or 
jKopU  of  the  navel.  Kor  was  this  notion  of  a  sacred  navel  confined  to 
Greece  and  her  islands.  Egypt  was  another  naoel  or  mundane  centrc. 
Tliere  was  likewise  a  place  called  the  navel  at  Enna  in  Sicily,  where  Pluto 
was  feigned  to  have  carried  off  Proserpine  to  the  infernal  regions'.  This 
must  have  been  close  to  the  consecrated  lake,  into  the  waters  of  which  the 
god  and  goddess  were  thought  to  have  plunged  when  they  descended  into 
Hades:  or  rather  it  was  probably  an  artificial  island,  which  floated 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  holy  pool.  To  such  a  conjecture  I  am  led  by  the 
parallel  case  of  a  sacred  lake  in  Italy.  We  learn  from  Dionysius,  that  a 
tribe  of  the  ancient  Pelasgi  or  Scythic  Palli  were  commanded  by  an  oracle 
to  shape  their  course  to  that  western  region,  and  not  to  settle  until  they 
should  find  a  lake  with  a  floating  island  in  the  midst  of  it  The  fated  lake 
proved  to  be  that  of  Cotyl^  :  and  most  likely  the  ingenuity  of  the  priests 
supplied  the  floating  island,  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  same  de- 
scription as  that  in  the  Egyptian  lake  of  fiuto.  This  island,  thus  venerated 
.by  the  Pelasgi,  was  esteemed  the  naoel  of  Itah/*. 

fi.  But  not  only  were  particular  [daces  distinguished  by  such  -an  appel- 
lation :  an  artificial  image  of  the  symbul  itself  was  occasionally  exhibited 
to  the  devout  aspirant.  As  Egypt  was  one  of  the  many  sacred  navels  of 
antiquity,  so  we  leai'U  from  Quintus  Curtius,  that  a  literal  representation  of 

•  Soph.  Oedlp.  Tyr.  ver.  487.  Find.  Pylh.  OA.  il  ver.  S.  Eurip.  Ion.  vcr.  233.  Strab. 
Geo.  lib.  ix.  p.  419,  420.  Horapolt.  j  xxL  p.  30.  Paut.  Connlli.  p.  109.  Phoc.  p.  637. 
Find.  Olymp.  Od.  vii.  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  viu.  p.  S.?!l,  Stcph.  BjTBat.  Of^fMAtfr.  Callini. 
Hywr.  in  Cerer.  apud  Bryanfe  Anal.  loX.  i.  p,  S40— SW.  ^, 

^  Pionya.  HaUc  AnU  Kom.  Ub.  i.  c  15, 19.  I 
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aboQt  in  a  mystic  ship.  Mr.  Bryant,  aware  of  such  an  objection,  ridicules  oat. 
tbe  narrative  of  Curtius  as  utterly  absurd  and  incredible,  and  thence  dis- 
cards it  in  toto  without  further  ceremony.  This  is  certainly  rather  cutting 
the  Gordian  knot,  than  untying  it :  nor  can  we  possibly  admit  of  such  a 
jBummary  process,  unless  we  have  some  much  stronger  p^oof  of  its  legality 
than  mere  ridicule.  Curtius,  he  it  observed,  is  not  detailing  a  wild  mytho- 
logical fable ;  bat  is  simply  stating  a  bare  matter  of  fact,  without  either 
comment  or  speculation  upon  it :  and,  so  far  as  the  abstract  merit  of  the 
question  is  concerned,  when  we  recollect  the  extreme  devotedness  of  ihe 
Egyptians  to  hieroglyphical  representation,  X  see  not  where  the  improbabi- 
lity lies  of  supposing  that  a  navel  might  be  one  among  their  numerous 
sacred  symbols.  Hence,  I  think,  we  ought  to  be  cautious  in  flaHy  contra- 
dicting a  writer,  when  prima  facie  there  is  nothing  in  his  account  itself 
which  is  at  all  unlikely  or  abhorrent  from  the  manners  of  the  nation  which 
he  is  speaking  of.  But,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  Mr.  Bryant  has  himself 
furnished  us  whh  as  decisive  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  Curtius  as  can  well 
be  desired ;  and  has  thus  provided  a  direct  confutation  of  bis  own  conjee* 
ture.  He  gives  us  three  engravings  from  Pococke,  copied  from  genuine  * 
Egyptian  remains,  of  the  identical  ship  described  by  Quintus  Curtius :  these 
therefore  must  incontrovertibly  determine  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of 
that  historian.  The  6rst  exhibits  the  ship  borne  by  the  priests,  and  con- 
taining the  shrine  of  the  god,  whicli  resembles  in  form  the  sides  and  sloping 
SDof  of  a  small  house  :  the  second  exhibits  the  same  ship  similarly  borne, 
and  containing  a  square  shrine  within  which  the  god  himself  is  seated  :  the 
third  exhibits  the  ship  without  the  priests ;  and  it  now  is  delineated  as  con- 
taining a  circular  box  or  shrine,  within  which  the  god  is  sitting  as  before*. 
From  these  three  engravings  it  appears,  that  the  shrine  of  Ammon  or 
Oiiris  was  sometimes  Circular,  sometimes  square,  and  sometimes  of  a  form 
resembling  a  small  house.  Tlmt,  in  which  it  is  represented  as  circular, 
plainly  seems  to  rue  to  accord  so  exactly  with  the  description  given  by 
Curtius,  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  his  accuracy  :  lor  nljat  is  the 
circular  machine  within  the  ship,  but  the  sacred  navel  which  he  so  ex- 


Sce  Biyaat'B  AasL  V(4|^^^^^^^^^Uj!0m  Pococke.    Sci;  Pluie  III.  Fig.  1. 
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BOOS  T.  pressly  tells  us  was  placed  in  the  ship  wbeneyer  the  oracle  was  about  to  tie 
consulted  ?  Thus  I  think  it  manifest,  that  the  Egyptians  really  used  a 
navel  as  a  symbol :  whence  it  will  follow,  since  the  mythology  of  Greece 
was  closely  allied  to  that  of  Egypt  and  largely  borrowed  from  it,  that  the 
Greeks  cannot  be  charged  with  a  misprision  of  terms  when  they  speak  of 
consecrated  navels,  but  that  navels  were  really  meant  by  their  OmphaU 
although  the  Omphali  themselves  were  doubtless  oracular. 

4.  The  mythol6gy  of  Hindostan  will  both  establish  the  same  position, 
and  will  lead  us  to  a  right  understanding  of  what  was  intended  by  the 
mystic  navel.  The  Hindoos  speak  Greek  no  more  than  the  ancient  Egyp* 
dans  did :  yet  the  navel  of  Vishnou  is  as  much  celebrated  among  them,  as 
the  navel  of  Jupiter  was  among  the  Cretans.  Hence  again  it  is  clear,  that 
the  Greeks  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  that  misprision  of  terms  for  which 
Mr.  Bryant  contends ;  but  that  a  navel  was  equally  a  sacred  symbol  in  the 
kindred  theological  systems  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Hindostan.  We  have 
only  therefore  to  inquire  what  we  are  to  understand  by  it :  and,  when  that 
is  ascertained,  we  shall  be  brought  to  the  true  exposition  of  the  fable  re« 

•  specting  the  fall  of  Jupiter's  navel  into  the  river  Triton. 

(1.)  I  have  shewn,  how  very  common  it  was  among  the  old  mythologbts 
to  represent  their  principal  god  or  goddess  as  an  hermaphrodite,  endeavour- 
ing to  blend  together  into  one  person  the  two  characters  of  the  great  uni- 
versal father  and  the  great  universal  mother :  and  I  have  mentioned,  that^ 
when  thus  considered,  the  symbolizing  humour  of  Paganism  venerated  them 
under  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  combined  male  and  female  principles. 

That  such  was  the  case,  we  positively  learn  from  the  mythology  of  Hin* 
dostan :  in  which  we  are  told,  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  deluge, 
the  tw.o  powers  of  nature,  male  and  female,  were  reduced  to  their  simplest 

,  elements;  that  these  powers  were  Isa  and  Isi;  that  the  female  power 
assumed  the  form  of  the  ship*  Argha,  while  the  male  power  supplied  the 
place  of  the  mast ;  and  that,  thus  united  so  as  to  constitute  a  single  com- 
pound hieroglyphic,  they  were  wafted  over  the  great  deep  under  the  pro* 
lection  of  V  ishnou  '• 

'  AsiBU  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  523. 
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FrcHii  this  legend  then  it  appears,  that  the  ship  Argha,  viewed  as  the  cb*p.*iv. 
mother  of  the  World,  was  typiBed  by  the  female  principle ;  that  her  con- 
sort, viewed  as  the  fether  of  the  World,  was  typified  by  the  male  principle; 
and  that  the  two,  when  blended  together,  formed  that  double  being,  who 
was  tboaght  to  combine  both  principles  in  his  own  single  person,  and  who 
thence  was  at  once  esteemed  the  lather  and  the  motiier  of  the  World.  But 
Ifae  female  principle  is  deemed  by  the  Hindoo  theologists  the  same  as  the 
oavd  of  Vishnou :  which  accordingly  is  worshipped  by  them,  as  being  one 
with  the  sacred  Yoni  or  the  great  universal  mother  reduced  to  her  simplest 
element.  Hence  as  the  navel  of  Vishnou  is  a  symbol  of  the  great  mother  and 
as  the  ship  Ai^ha  is  a  form  of  the  great  mother,  it  will  plainly  follow,  that 
the  mystic  navel  is  an  -hieroglyphic  of  the  Argha :  and  accordingly  we  are 
told,  that  such  is  actually  the  case.  In  imitetion  of  that  ship,  the  Hindoos 
employ  in  their  sacred  rites  certain  vessels  which  they  call  Arghas.  These 
ought  properly  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  boat ;  though  they  are  now  made  in 
several  different  shapes,  oval,  circular,  or  even  square.  A  rim  round  each 
Argha  represents  the  mysterious  Yoni :  the  navel  of  Vishnou  is  commonly 
denoted  by  a  convexity  in  the  centre :  and  the  contents  of  the  vessel  are 
thought  to  symbolize  the  mariner  god  Isa,  who  is  identi5ed  with  its  masL 
Agreeably  to  this  notion  which  makes  the  navel  a  type  of  the  female  prin- 
ciple or  the  door  in  the  side  of  the  Ark,  the  Hindoos,  in  a  wild  but  curious 
legend,  deduce  the  origin  of  Brahma  from  the  navel  of  Vishnou,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  immediately  connect  his  birth  with  the  deluge. 

It  is  related  ia  the  Scanda,  that,  when  the  whole  earth  was  covered  with 
water  and  when  Vishnou  lay  sleeping  in  the  bosom  of  Devi,  a  lotos  arose 
from  bis  navel,  and  its  ascending  flower  soon  reached  the  surface  of  the 
flood.  From  that  flower  sprang  Brahma ;  who,  looking  round  the  bounds 
less  expanse  without  seeing  any  creataire,  ima|^ned  himself  to  be  the  first- 
born. Resolved  however  to  investigate  the  deep,  and  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  any  being  existed  in  it  who  could  controvert  his  claim  to  pre- 
eminence, lie  glided  down  the  stalk  of  the  lotos,  and,  finding  Vishnou  asleep, 
asked  loudly  who  he  was.  /  am  the  Jirst'bo7-n,  replied  the  making  Vish- 
nou. Brahma  denied  his  primogeniture,  and  an  obstinate  battle  was  the 
consequence.    Then  Siva  prcswd  Mj^BUln^itt  great  wmtti,  asserting 
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that  the  primogeniture  wns  his,  but  ofiferiog  to  resign  it  to  either  of  Ihem 
who  should  be  able  to  reach  the  crown  of  bis  bead  or  the  soles  of  hu  fieet. 
Brahma  and  Vishnou  each  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  in  opposite  direc- 
tions :  but  the  treachery  of  Brahma,  who  falsely  pretended  that  be  had 
reached  the  summit  of  Siva's  head,  induced  the  angry  god  to  pronounce 
Vishnou  the  real  first-born  \ 

The  Utter  part  of  tliis  story  has  probably  been  built  upon  the  cootea- 
tions  between  the  rival  sects  of  Hindostan,  each  of  which  seeks  to  ^ve  tbs 
precedence  to  its  favourite  deity :  but  the  former  port,  with  which  I  am  at 
present  chiefly  concerned,  may  serve  additionally  to  elucidate  the  symbo- 
lical navel  of  pagan  antiquity.  The  navel,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  one  of 
the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Argha  or  (to  speak  with  more  strict  precision)  of 
the  door  in  the  side  of  the  Argha :  and  we  are  informed,  that  the  aquatic 
lotos,  which  from  its  property  of  always  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
aptly  represents  a  ship,  is  another  hieroglyphic  of  the  same  vessel  *.  When 
we  are  told  therefore  that  the  lotos  sprang  from  the  navel  of  Vishnou,  we 
have  in  fact  a  mere  symbolical  repetition  :  for  the  lotos  and  the  navel  alike 
mean  the  Argha.  Consequently,  the  birth  of  Brahma  from  the  lotos  is  in 
reality  bis  birth  from  the  navel :  and  this  birth,  when  the  import  of  those 
symbols  is  considered,  must  of  course  denote  his  birth  from  the  door  of  the 
ship  Argha  which  floated  upon  the  great  deep  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
deluge.  But  Brahma  is  also  said  to  have  been  bom  from  the  floating  eg^ 
80  highly  celebrated  in  the  mythology  of  the  Gentiles '.  Hence  the  egg 
must  be  the  same  as  the  navel  and  the  lotos,  from  which  he  is  also  sud  to 
have  been  produced:  and  consequently,  since  the  egg  and  the  lotos  (as  I 
have  already  shewn  at  large)  are  equally  symbols  of  the  diluvian  Ship,  the 
navel  must  likewise  be  viewed  as  an  hieroglyphic  of  that  Ship. 

Thus,  I  think,  we  have  sufliciently  ascertained  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  the  mystic  navel.  It  was  esteemed  the  same  as  the  female  power 
of  nature:  it  represented  the  door  of  the  Ark,  which  that  power  was  em- 
ployed to  symbolize  because  the  Ark  was  reckoned  a  great  nnivcrsal  mo- 

*  AisaL  Ret.  vol.  iiu  p.  126—148.  Moor's  Hind.  Paa&.  plate  nL    Sea  F 
*  AjiaL  Kes.  vcd. iiL p.  1S3, 134.  '  InLcTMii 
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tber :  it  was  ascribed  to  the  god  Vlshnou ;  because  that  deity,  like  Brahma  chaf*.  tw. 
md  Siva  whose  characters  melt  into  that  of  Vishnou,  was  feigned  to  be  an 
hermaphrodite,  uniting  in  one  person  Isa  and  Argha  or  the  two  mystic 
principles  of  fecundity : '  and  it  was  often  styled  the  navel  of  the  JVorU^ 
not  because  Delphi  was  the  centre  of  the  Earth  as  the  navel  is  of  the  human 
body  (a  notion  sometimes  advanced  by  the  classical  writers,  though  evi« 
dently  with  all  the  consciousness  of  .unsatisfactory'  inaccuracy  ');  but  be- 
cause the  Earth  and  Ark  were  convertible  terms,  each  being  esteemed  a 
comfdete  World,  each  being  thought  to  float  like  a  ship  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  ^eat  abyss,  each  being  personified  by  one  and  tlie  same  goddess,  and 
each  being  represented  by  common  symbols  such  as  the  egg  or  the  sacred 
boat  or  the  calix  of  the  lotos, 

(2.)  These  speculations  of  the  Hindoos  will  throw  much  light  on  tho 
mythology  of  the  west,  in  which  precisely  the  same  notions  will  be  found 
to  have  prevailed,  and  from  which  precisely  the  same  coiKlusion  must  be. 
drawn. 

The  navel  at  Ddphi  is  clearly  to  be  identified  with  the  navel  of  I^yp* 
lian  antiquity.  .  Now  the  Delphic  navel,  as  we  learn  firom  Tatian,  was 
esteemed  the  Comb  or  coffin  of  Dionusus  \  But  Dionusus  was  confessedly 
the  same  as  Osiris :  consequently  the  tomb  or  coffin  of  Dionusus  is  the 
tomb  or  coffin  of  Osiris.  The  coffin  however,  within  which  the  dead  Osiris 
was  inclosed  by  Typhon,  was  the  floating  Moon  or  luniform  ark :  the  coffin 
therefore  of  Dionusus  was  the  same.  But  that  coffin,  we  find,  was  sym- 
bolized by  the  Delphic  navel.  Therefore  the  Delphic  navel  represented 
the  ark  of  Dionusus  or  Osiris ;  which  bore  the  name  of  Argo  or  ThebOy 
and  which  was  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Argha  of  Hindostan. 

We  shall  be  led  to  an  exactly  similar  inference  by  the  superstition,  as  h 
prevailed  in  Italy.  The  floating  island  in  the  lake  of  Cotyl^  was  esteemed 
m  naveK  But  the  sacred  floating  island  symbolized  the  mundane  Ark. 
Therefore  the  navel  was  equally  an  hieroglyphic  of  the  same  holy  vessel  ^ 

Geo.  lib.  ix.  p. '41 9.  Van*,  de  ling.  Lat.  lib.  vi.  p.  68. 
CODI.  GrflBC*  p.  251. 

JBVtiMdogica]  reference,  that  Homer  styles  the  island  of  Calypso,  by 
of  die  sacred  symbolical  islets  of  the  blessed,  tht  navd  ^ 
lib.  L  ver.  50. 
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denrly  of  diluvian  origin :  for  the  town  was  situated  dose  to  PamassuSi  <:>ap.  it. 
nrhere  Deucalion  landed  from  tbe  ark,  and  where  Apollo  finally  triumphed 
over  the  monster  which  had  driven  his  parent  into  the  floating  island ;  the 
victory  is  said  to  have  been  achieved  immediately  after  the  deluge^  whence 
the  flight  of  Latona  into  the  navicular  island  must  have  taken  place  exactly 
at  the  era  of  the  deluge ;  and  the  Delphic  oracle  was  thought  to  have 
been  establ»hed  synchnnucaUy  with  the  victory.  The  very  idea  of  its 
establishment  indeed  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Ark. 
Vfh&a  we  consider  the  close  affinity  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  systems  of 
theology,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  persuaded,  that  the  same  notions  must 
have  been  prevalent  in  the  minds  both  of  those  who  founded  the  omphalic 
oracle  at  Delphi  and  of  those  who  founded  tbe  omphalic  oracle  of  Jupiter* 
Ammon.  Accordingly,  as  tiie  latter  of  these  was  immediately  connected 
with  the  ship  Baris  or  Argo,  so  the  former  was  similarly  connected  with  the 
ark  of  Deucalion :  and,  as  the  oracular  responses  of  the  Egyptian  Argo 
wore  supposed  to  issue  from  the  navel  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  so  there 
vras  a  notion  that  the  Greek  Argo  was  vocal  or  fatidical  or  prophetic '. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  fancied  oracularity  of  the  holy  ship  may 
be  traced  up  to  the  resplonses,  which  tbe  dove  brought  back  to  Noah :  for 
the  pracle  of  Ammon  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  black  dove,  or 
rather  by  an  Etbiopic  priestess  of  the  dove ;  and  a  bird  of  the  same 
species  b  reported  to  have  been  sent  out  of  the  Argo  while  prosecuting  its 
fabulous  voyage  to  Colchi  *. 

6.  The  navel  thus  united  with  the  Argo  seefns,  like  the  calix  of  the  lotos, 
to  be  tbe  mystic  cup,  iu  which  the  Sun  and  Hercules  are  fabled  to  have 
sailed  over  the  ocean.  The  sacred  Ancilia  likewise,  or  oral  shields  with 
an  omphalos  or  umbilical  boss  in  the  centre,  which  the  ancient  Romany 
considered  as  the  safeguard  of  their  city,  were,  I  suspect,  no  other  in 
reality  than  so  many  copies  of  the  holy  boi^t  or  Argha.  I  take  them  to 
have  been  much  tbe  sam^  as  the  shield  of  the  British  Arthur,  which  is  iden- 

*  Eratot.  Catast.  c.  xxxr.  Callist*  Stat  c.  x.  Val.  Flac.  Argon,  lib.  L  ApoUod.  Bibl. 
lib.-L  e.  a  ^  Sk  ApoUoD.  Argcm.  lib.  W.  rer.  580—592. 

*  Herod.  Hiit.  Kb.  ii»  c  54—58.  ApoDon.  Argon,  lib.  U.  ver.  551. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Etipecting  the  Doctrine  of  the  two  independent  Principtei. 


JLt  will  be  proper  for  me  here  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 

of  the  two  independent  principles,  which  was  strongly  held  by  the  Per* 

sians,  and  which  may  be  traced  also  in  the  mythologies  of  some  other 

nations. 

According  to  this  ancient  tenet,  there  b  an  eternal  principle  of  goodly 
which  delights  in  order  and  harmony,  which  regulates  and  disposes  all 
things,  and  which  itself  is  a  light  pure  and  ineffable :  but  there  is  also  an 
eternal  principle  of  evil,  which  rejoices  in  mischief  and  confusion,  which 
seeks  to  overturn  and  disorganize  the  fair  frame  of  the  Universe^  and  which 
itself  is  a  darkness  thick  and  impenetrable.  These  two  principles  are  ever 
at  war  with  each  other;  but,  being  equally  independent  and  eternal,  nei^ 
tber  of  them  is  able  completely  to  subjugate  its  rival.  Sometimes  the  em- 
pire of  darkness  extends  itself  over  the  whole  world.  At  that  period  every 
thing  is  consigned  to  inevitable  destruction ;  a  general  disorder  prevails ; 
and  all  nature  is  resolved  into  the  primeval  chaos.  But,  as  light  is  immor- 
tal no  less  than  darkness,  and  as  neither  can  entirely  prevail  over  the  other, 
the  tyranny  of  the  evil  principle  must  necessarily  have  its  limits.  Henc^ 
after  a  certain  allotted  periodp  the  empire  of  light  again  begins  to  arise  firom 
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its  temporary  humiliation:  the  good  principle  again  exerts  itsdf  to  repair  csap.  ▼. 
the  wide-spread  mischief  produced  by  the  principle  of  evil :  order  is  again 
elicited  out  of  disorder :  and  the  Universe  once  more  smiles  in  renovated 
i^lendor  and  beauty.  Still  however,  darkness  being  no  less  eternal  than 
lighti  the  empire  of  the  evil  one  will  in  due  time  assuredly  regain  its  ascen- 
dancy; but  it  will  regain  it  only  for  a  season.  Harmony  will  succeed  to 
confusion,  and  darkness  will  be  followed  by  light :  yet  again  confusion  will 
succeed  to  harmony,  and  light  will  be  absorbed  by  darkness.  Thus,  in 
endless  revolution  and  in  never-ceasing  warfare,  each  deathless  rival  will 
alternately  prevail  and  alternately  be  vanquished. 

I.  This  theory  wais  employed  by  speculative  men  to  account  for  the 
origin  and  continuance  of  evil  in  the  world :  and  it  doubtless  does  in  some 
sort  involve  the  idea  of  moral  evil,  though  I  am  fiilly  persuaded,  that  it 
chiefly  and  properly  respects  physical  evil.  We  may  perceive  in  it  a  very 
evident  allusion  to  the  existence  of  a  wicked  spirit,  who  delights  to  coun* 
teract  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  who  ever  sed» 
to  introduce  misery  and  disorder  into  the  Universe :  but  at  the  same  time 
we  may  clearly  discern,  that  the  agent,  who  as  the  principle  of  good  per- 
sonates the  Supretne  Being,  is  not  really  so ;  and  that  the  agent,  who  as 
the  principle  of  evil  sustains  the  character  of  the  primeval  tempter,  is  not 
merely  the  author  of  moral  turpitude,  but  the  efficient  cause  of  the  disso- 
lution of  each  mundane  system.  The  manner  in  short,  in  which  we  are  to 
understand  the  doctrine,  will  best  appear  by  recurring  to  what  we  are  told 
respecting  these  two  independent  principles  and  by  comparing  it  with  the 
generally  prevailing  hypothesis  of  an  endless  succession  of  similar  worlds. 

By  the  Persians  the  good  principle  or  the  pure  light  was  called  Ormusdt; 
and  the  evil  principle  or  the  unalterable  darkness,  Ahriman.  In  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  former  is  exhibited  with  all  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead : 
while  the  latter  is  described,  as  tempting  the  first-created  man  to  the  com- 
mission of  sin,  and  as  thus  introducing  moral  evil  into  the  world*  Were 
we  to  stop  here,  we  should  inevitably  conclude,  that  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion was  solely  founded  on  a  perverted  tradition  of  what  occurred  in  tlie 
garden  of  Paradise ;  a  traditiou,  sufficiently  accurate  in  the  main,  though 
perverted  by  alike  ascribing  independent  eternity  to  evil  and  to  goodness. 
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BOOK  V.  Bat  this  is;  not  the  whole  of  what  is  said :  Abriman  likewise  introduces  phy- 
sical evil  into  every  part  of  the  creatibn;  and  tbas  at  leng^  biings  on  the 
catastrophe  of  the  deluge,  over  which  the  second  mah-bufi  Taschter  is  siyM 
to  have  presided^  and  by  which  the  world  was  thooght  to  he  ileduced  to  its 
original  chaotic  state.  Afterwards  Ormusdt  creates  aU  things  anew :  add 
then  our  present  mundane  system  commences  from  Taschter  and  his'  three 
companions.  Here  the  matter  apjpears  under  a  different  aspect,  but  under 
an  aspect  which  cannot  easily  be. misunderstood.  It  has  clearly  a  reference 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  after  certain  great  thoug);i  limited  periods  the  world  is 
destroyed  by  an  inundation  either  oS  fire  or  water, :  that  it  remains  a  year 
of  the  immortals  in  chaotic  darkness  and  confusion,  and  that  afterwards  it 
emerges  from  the  deluge  in  renovated  beauty  and  Jigtu  and  order.  Hence 
It  is  evident,  that  Ahrin>an  Or  the  evil  principle  must  be  viewed^  not  merely 
^s  the  author  of  moral  evil ;  but  as  the  power  of  destruction,  by  which  all 
things  are  from  time  to  time  reduced  to  a  state  of  darkness  and  disoi^ni* 
ntion:  and  it  is  equally  evident,  that  Ormusdt  or  the  good  principle  mu&t 
be  viewedi  not  so  much  as  the  real  omnipotent  author  of  all  goodness ; 
but  as  the  great  father,  who  has  been  made  to  usurp  the  attributes  of  God> 
and  who  is  invariably  represented  as  creating  the  World  anew  after  having 
floated  in  the  mysterious  ship  on  the  surface  of  the  intermediate  delugje). 
.Ormusdt  therefore,  or  the  pure  light  of  goodness,  is,  like  Mithras,  the  trans^ 
migrating  great  father ;  who  appears  at  the  commencement  of  every  mua- 
dane  system  to  change  disorder  into  harmony,  and  who  was  astronomically 
venerated  in  the  ethereal  light  of  the  Sun :  while  Ahriman^  or  the  thick 
darkness  of  evil,  is  the  chaotic  inundation,  whether  igneous  or  aqueous^ 
viewed  as  a  work  or  even  as  a  personification  of  the  wicked  one ;  by  which, 
at  the  close  of  every  mundane  system,  harmony  is  changed  into  disorder 
and  confusion. 

Such  an  opinion  necessarily  results  from  the  circumstance  of  the  good 
and  evil  principles  of  the  Persic  theology  sustaining  the  very  same  parts> 
as  the  deified  great  father  who  restores  the  World,  and  as  the  destructive 
•agent  who  dissolves  it  For  what  are  the  functions  ascribed  to  the  good 
principle,  but  tiiose  which  are  discharged  by  the  demiurgic  Isa  or  Wodmi 
or  Osiris?    And  what  are  the  functions  ascribed  to  the  evil  principle,  but 
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those  which  are  similaiiy  discharged  by  the  .a)l-d^vouring  Maha-Pralaya  ciup.  y. 
or  Loke  or  Typhon?  Bat  Ii^a,  WodlsDy  and  Osirisf,  are  each  alike  Uie 
transmigratiDg  great  father:  consequentlyi  the  Peraic  good  principle  must 
be  the  transmigrating  great  father  also.  And,  on  the  other, hand,  Maha* 
Pralaya,  who  swallows  up  the.  World  and  all  the  hero-gods,  is  avowedly 
a  personification  of  the  consummating  deluge,  for  the  word  itself  literally 
denotes  the  great  flood;  Typhon,  who  drives  Osiris  into  the  ark  and  who 
extends  his  usurped  dominion  over  the  Universe,  is  positively  declared  to 
be  the  ocean ;  and  Loke  is  palpably  the  same  as  Maha-Pralaya,  for  at  the 
close  of  each  mundane  system  he  similarly  devours  the  World  and  the 
hero-gods,  and  reduces  all  things  to  that  chaos  from  which  a  new  World 
of  light  and  order  afterwards  springs  forth :  consequently,  the  Persic  evil 
principle  must  likewise  be  a  personification  of  the  great  consummating  in- 
termediate deluge*  This  latter  however  does  also  pccasloually  run  into 
the  character  of  the  great  father  himself:  for,  as  Noah  beheld  both  the  de- 
struction and  the  renovation  of  the  World,  he  was  considered  both  as  the 
demiurgic  and  as  the  destroying  power.  Accordingly,  the  Persic  Taschter, 
who  reproduces  from  tlie  floating  Moon  the  postdiluvian  World,  is  yet 
employed  as  the  agent  who  presides  over  the  dissolution  of  the  antediluvian 
World :  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  Indian  Isa,  who  creates  and  pre- 
serves each  successive  Universe  as  Brahma  and  Vishnou,  is  no  less  thought 
to  destroy  it  as  Siva;  while  the  classical  Cronus  or  Saturn,  who  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  as  the  devouring  Molech  of  Palestine  and  the  Typho- 
nian  Osiris  of  Egypt,  is  justly  celebrated  by  the  Orphic  poet  as  the  con*^ 
sumer  and  the  reproducer  of  all  things'. 

11.  Thb  then  being  the  true  character  of  the  two  independent  princi- 
ples of  good  and  evil,  we  shall  readily  perceive  why  they  were  each  reck- 
oned eternal.  In  fact,  such  a  notion  was  but  the  necessary  result  of  that 
philosophy,  which  taught  an  endless  succession  of  similar  Worlds.  Matter, 
under  all  its  modifications,  was  everlasting ;  but  each  particular  system 
contained  witliin  itself  the  seeds  of  dissolution:  and  again,  the  great  father 
himself  was  eternal  in  his  duration ;  but  every  incipient  World  beheld  a 
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BOOK  V.  distinct  manifestation  of  him.  Hence  it  followed,  that  destruction  or  the^ 
evil  principle,  though  it  might  lie  dormant  for  a  season,  was  by  the  very 
nature  of  things  immortal ;  and  that  the  reproducing  great  father  or  the 
good  principle,  though  he  might  from  time  to  time  be  vanquished  and  over* 
powered,  was  in  himself  physically  inmiortal  likewise. 

II L  Holy  Scripture  at  once  testifies  the  remote  antiquity  of  such  spe* 
culations :  and  decidedly  proves,  that  the  pure  light  or  good  principle  o£ 
the  Persians  was  not  the  true  God,  as  some  have  imagined ;  but,  no  less 
than  the  thick  darkness  or  evil  principle,  a  mere  creature.  In  the  address 
of  Jehovah  to  Cyrus  his  anointed,  he  is  represented  as  saying,  in  manifest 
allusion  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Magi :  /  am  the  Lord^  and  there  is  none 
else.  I  form  the  iight,  and  create  the  darkness:  I  make  the  peace j  and 
create  the  evU\    /,  the  Lord^  do  all  these  things*. 

'  The  peace  or  harmony  of  the  renovated  world ;  the  mnl  or  confiision  of  the  difltolTed 
world.  *  Isaiah  xlv.  6,  7. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


JRespecting  t^e  Nature  and  Purport  of  the  ancient  Mysteries. 


▼Ve  may  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  purport  of 
those  ancient  Mysteries,  the  celebration  of  whicb  prevailed  so  very  gene- 
rally throughout  the  whole  pagan  world. 

I.  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  here  speak  of  the  Mysteries,  wheresoever 
they  might  be  established,  and  by  whatever  nations  they  might  be  adopted, 
as  being  mutually  the  same ;  and  that  I  do  not  view  the  Orgies  of  one  peo- 
ple, as  something  radically  and  fundamentally  different  from  the  Orgies  of 
another  people :  it  will  be  observed  in  short,  that  I  propose  to  identify  with 
each  other  all  the  various  Mysteries  of  the  Gentiles  in  all  tlieir  various  set- 
tlements after  the  dispersion.  This  proposed  identification  necessarily 
follows  from  the  palpable  unity  of  the  several  mythological  systems  of  the 
pagans :  for,  if  each  of  those  systems  be  nothing  more  than  a  modification 
of  one  common  primeval  system,  and  if  the  great  father  and  the  great  mo- 
ther of  gentile  theology  be  still  the  very  same  characters  under  whatever 
different  names  they  might  be  worshipped ;  it  must  plainly  be  concluded, 
since  the  gods  of  each  nation  are  truly  the  same,  that  the  Mysteries  of  those 
gods  must  in  nature  and  purport  be  the  same  also.  All  alike  professed  to 
reveal  the  history  of  the  popular  divinitiesi  all  alike  promised  the  benefits 
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BOOK  T.  of  a  mysterious  r^eneration  to  the  initiatecL  If  therefore  we  have  been 
compelled,  by  the  evidence  of  facts  aod  by  the  positive  assertions  of  the 
pagans  themselves,  to  identify  the  various  gods  and  goddesses  of  gentile 
mythology :  we  must  inevitably  no  less  identify  the  various  Mysteries  of 
all  those  kindred  deities.  Hence  I  cannot  but  think  Bp.  Warburton  some* 
what  inconsistent,  when  he  rightly  and  strenuously  maintains  the  identity 
of  the  Mysteries,  and  yet  denies  the  identity  of  the  gods  \  Tlie  two  posi- 
tions must,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  stand  or  fall  together.  We  may  either 
^rove  from  circumstantial  evidence  the  identity  of  the  gods,  and  thence 
argue  the  identity  of  the  Mysteries :  or,  inverting  the  process,  we  may 
demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  Mysteries,  and  thence  argue  the  identity  of 
the  gods.  In  each  case  we  shall  still  be  brought  to  the  Mme  general  con- 
clusion :  for  I  see  not,  how  it  is  possible  to  assert  the  identity  of  the  one 
and  yet  to  deny  the  identity  of  the  other. 

But  we  have  no  occasion  to  depend  entirely  upon  inductive  reasoning. 
Both  propositions  may  be  demoastrated  separately  and  independently. 
As  we  have  proved  the  identity  of  the  gods^  so  may  we  likewise  prove  the 
identity  of  the  Mysteries.  Thus  will  circumstantial  evidence  bring  us  to 
the  very  conclusion,  which  we  have  just  reached  in  the  way  of  almost  ne- 
cessary deduction. 

The  Mysteries  then,  though  frequently  called  by  the  names  of  different 
deities,  were  in  substance  all  the  same.  Thus  Strabo  asserts,  that  the 
Curetic  Orgies,  which  were  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  mystic  birth  of 
Jupiter,  resembled  those  of  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  the  Phrygian  Cybelfe : 
and  he  further  observes,  that  poets  and  mythologists  were  continually  ac- 
customed to  join  together  the  Mysteries  of  Bacchus  and  Silenus,  the  rites 
of  Cybel^,  and  the  worship  which  was  paid  to  Jupiter  at  mount  Olympus  \ 
Thus  the  author  of  the  Orphic  poems  identifies  the  Orgies  of  Bacchus 
with  those  of  Ceres,  Rhea,  Venus,  and  Isis :  and  evidently  speaks  of  them 
as  being  the  very  same  with  the  Mysteries,  which  were  celebrated  in 
Phrygia,  in  Crete,  in  Phenicia,  in  Lemnos,  in  Samothrace,  in  Egypt,  and 

'  WarburtOD's  Div.  Leg.  b.  iL  sect  4<.  p.  6.  b.  iiL  secU  8.  p.  A9» h. if*mcLA^9Blkm 
23S.  note.  p.  429.  8vo  edit.  .;•  i.»  .j   .  ;^ J  ^j 

»  Strab.  Qeog.  lib.  x.  p.  468— 47a 
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m  Cyprus'.  *  Thoa  Pindar,  after  invokiog  Bacchus  or  the  great  fether,  cs^'*  ^* 
immediately  refers  to  the  nocturnal  rites  of  the  Phrygian  Cybeli,  whom 
Eurqpides  vid  the  Orphic  poet  i^qually  pronounce  to  be  the  mother  of  that 
gdd  \  And  thus  Euripides  unites  the  Oigies  of  Cybel^  as  celebrated  ia 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  Gr^ecian  Mysteries  of  the  Bromian  Dionusus  and 
with  the  Cretan  rites  of  the  Cabiric  Corybantes  \  In  a  similar  manner^ 
Dionysius  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  Mysteries  of  Bacchus :  and  Artemidorus  asserts,  that  in  a  sacred 
island^  which  lay  dose  upon  some  part  of  their  shore,  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine were  venerated  with  rites  similar  to  the  Orgies  of  Samothrace  \  .  But 
we  know,  that  those  Orgies  were  the  Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri ;  and  we  are 
told  by  Mnaseas,  that  the  Cabiric  gods  of  Samothrace  were  Bacchus,  Ceres, 
and  Proserpine,  to.  whom  Mercury  was  added  in  the  subordinate  capacity 
of  a  minister  K  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  Samothracian  deities  were 
DO  other  than  those  whom  the  Druids  called  Hu^  Ceridwen^  and  Creirwy; 
and  that  the  Mysteries  of  the  Celtic  divinities  were  the  very  same  as  those 
of  the  Samothracian  Cabiri :  consequently  they  were  the  same  also  as  the 
Mysteries  of  Greece^  Phrygia,  Cyprus,  Phenicia,  and  Egypt  Mnaseas* 
teaches  us,  that  the  sacred  names  of  the  Cabiric  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and 
Pluto,  jwhidi  last  identifies  iumself  with  the  infernal  Bacchus,  were  AxUras^ 
jLrioeersaf  and  Asiocersas.  But  these  titles  are  evidently  the  same  as  the 
Indian  AsyoruSf  Asyotcersa,  and  Asyotcersas :  for  the  Samothracian  dei- 
ties, who  bear  the  forqner  appellations,  perfectly  cdiTespond  in  character 
and  attributes  with  the  Hindoo  deities  who  bear  the  .latter  ^  Such  being 
the  case,  the  ancient  Mysteries  of  the  Indo-Scythe  must  have  corresponded 
with  those  of  Samothrace  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  those  of  the  Celts, 
the  Greeks,  the  Phrygians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Phenicians,  on  the  other. 
Agreeably  to  such  a  conclusion,  the  Greeks  had  a  tradition,  that  the  fabu« 

"  Orph.  Argon,  ver.  17 — 32.     Hymn,  xxxvii.  ylu 

*  Rnd.  et  Eurip.  apud  Strab,  Geog.  lib.  x.  p.  468 — 470.    Orph.  Hymn.  xli.  6. 

*  Eurip.  apud  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  x.  p.  468,  469. 

*  Dionys.  Perieg.  ver.  565 — 574.    Artem.  apud  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  iv.  p.  198* 

*  Unflft.  1^94  Sch^.  in  ApoU.  Argon,  lib.  i.  ver.  917. 
'  '  •  AiisU  fies.  Tol.  .T.  p.  297. 
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loBS  hieropbant  Orpheus  was  a  Tbracian,  and  that  the  Orgies  themselv* 
were  of  Thraciau  origin  '•  Sometimes  however  they  ascribed  their  inven- 
tion to  the  old  Pelasgi ;  who  at  one  period,  in  the  course  of  their  wander* 
ings,  tenanted  SanM)thrace\  These  two  accounts  are  in  substance  the 
same^  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  their  accuracy.  The  Thracians  and  the 
Pelasgi  were  the  ancestors  of  those  Greeks,  who  did  not  emigrate  from 
Egypt  and  Phenicia.  They  were  equaliy  children  of  one  great  family : 
for  they  were  branches  of  the  Indo-Scythic  or  Pallic  or  Gothic  race,  whidi 
sent  out  colonies  in  almost  every  direction,  and  which  communicated  theiD 
rel^ous  institutions  to  their  descendants  the  elder  Hellenes.  Thus  wa 
need  not  wonder  at  the  perfect  identity  of  the  Indo-Scythic  and  the  Samor 
thracian  Mysteries :  nor  have  we  any  occasion  to  reject  as  incredible  th8 
well-founded  opinion,  that  the  Orgies  of  the  barbarous  northern  and  north- 
eastern natbns  were  really  the  same,  both  in  nature  and  purport,  as  those 
of  the  more  civilized  Greeks  and  Phenicians  and  Egyptians.  On  the  coi^ 
trary,  it  wHl  serve  to  shew  the  justice  of  that  remarkable  classificarion,  bjt 
which  Clemens  enumerates,  as  teaching  much  the  same  doctrines  and  aa 
philosophizing  in  much  the  same-  manner,  the  priests  of  Egypt,  the  Chak- 
d^ansof  Assyria^  the  Druids  of  the  Gauls,  the  Samaa^ans  of  the  Bactrians, 
the  sages  of  the  Celts,  the  Magi  of  the  Persians,  the  Brahmeos  of  the  Inr 
dians,  the  philosophers  of  the  Scythians,  and  the  various  wise  men  among 
the  Odrysa^  and  the  Get®  and  the  Arabians  and  the  Philistines  and  (to 
use  his  own  sweeping  expression)  ten  thousand  other  nations  ^  From  these 
misnamed  barbarians  Pythagoras,  as  he  truly  observes,  borrowed  very 
largely :  and,  of  what  nature  as  well  as  oi  what  extent  his  obligations 
were,  Jamblichus  informs  us  very  explicitly.  He  taught,  it  seems,  certain 
rites  of  purification ;  he  initiated  his  disciples  into  the  Mysteries ;  and^ 
uniting  a  divine  philosophy  with  religious  worship,  he  instructed  them  with 
the  greatest  accuracy  in  the  knowledge  of  the  hero-gods.  What  he  com- 
municated however,  he  had  himself  previously  kamed;  for  the  specula- 
tions, which  he  delivered,  were  no  mere  n(rcel  irvcentions  of  his  own.    He^ 

*  Suid.  Lexic.  *  Herod.  Hbt,  lib.  ii.  c  51. 

'  Clenu  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  SOS»  a0fi» 
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had  derived  them,  pardy  from  the  Orphic  rites  of  the  Thracians,  partly  chaf.  n. 
from  the  Egyptaan  priesthood,  partly  from  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Magi, 
partly  from  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis  and  Imbros  and  Samothrace  and 
Delos,  and  in  addition  to  all  Uiese  partly  from  the  Celts  and  the  Iberians  '• 
He  taught  then,  we  find,  certain  Mysteries  blended  with  philosophy,  which 
he  had  borrowed  from  various  kindred  sources.  But  Herodotus  speaks  of 
the  Orphic  and  the  Pythagorean  Mysteries  as  being  the  very  same  \  Now 
we  know,  that  the  Orphic  Mysteries  were  no  other  than  those  of  Samo* 
thface,  £gypt|  and  Phenicia :  such  likewise  must  therefore  have  been  those 
used  by  Pythagoras.  But  he  borrowed  them  from  aH  the  numerous  sources 
specified  by  Jamblichus.  Hence  the  identical  Mysteries,  which  were  cele- 
brated in  Thrace,  Egypt,  Phenicia,  Samothrace,  Eleusis,  Imbros,  and 
Delos,  must  also  have  been  established  among  the  Chaldeans,  the  Magi, 
the  Celts,  and  the  Iberians.  In  fact,  not  only  Pythagoras,  but  the  Greeks 
ooUectivdy,  had  nothing  but  what  they  received  from  those  whom  they 
styled  ^r^^mis^  ^  Now  what  Uiey  received  was  the  Mysteries.  Con<« 
sequently,  the  Mysteries  of  the  barbarians  must  have  been  the  very  same 
as  the  Mysteries  of  the  Greeks ;  which  again  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  Phrygians,  and  the  Phenicians.  Agreeably  both  to  this 
conclusion  and  to  what  has  already  been  observed  on  the  subject.  Porphyry 
views  the  cavern-worship  of  the  Persian  Mithras  as  immediately  related  to 
the  similar  cavern-worship  of  the  Cretan  Jupiter,  the  Arcadian  Pan  and 
Luna,  and  the  Naxian  Bacchus :  and  associates  the  initiation  into  his  rock- 
mysteries  with  the  legends  respecting  the  several  consecrated  grottos  of 
Saturn,  of  the  Nymphs,  and  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  *.  In  short,  so  gene- 
rally acknowledged  was  the  identity  of  the  Mysteries  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  that  Euripides  describes  the  god  Bacchus,  in  his  tragedy  of  that 
name,  as  declaring,  that  the  Orgies  were  equally  celebrated  by  all  foreij^n 
nations,  and  that  be  came  to  introduce  them  among  the  Greeks^:  while 
2^simns  informs  us,  that  they  prevailed  so  universally,  as  to  comprehend 
the  whole  race  of  mankind  \ 

*  Jamb,  de  vit.  Pyth.  §  151.  •  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  8K 
»  See  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  303, 305. 

*  Porph.  de  ant.  nympb.  p.  253, 254,  262,  265. 

*  Eurip.  Baccb.  apud  Warburton.  *  ^osim.  lib.  iv.  apud  Warburton. 
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IL  The  identity  of  the  Mysteries  beic^  thus  eatabUs^iedy  'vv^e  may  next 
inquire^  whence  they  originated;  for  the  veiy  drcumskaoice  Qf  their  iden- 
tity necessarily  proves  tiiem  all  to  have  had  someieommon'Origiiu 

I.  Bp.  Warburton,  agreeably  to  his  system  of  dedacidginrei^  thbg  from 
£gyp^.  contends  that  they  were  first  inyrated  in  >that!coiintry :  vhence^m 
process  of  ^ne,  they  were  carried  into  Greece,  Becsia,  Cyprus^  Ctete^  St^ 
mothrace,  LemnoSi  Asia  Minor,  Britain,  Hindostan,  and  all  those  ibarbeir^ 
ous  nations  wherever  situated  .amongst  which  we.  find  them  established  \ 

This  theory  seems  to  me  so  utterly  incredible,,  that  I. 'fed  mysdl'alta^ 
ther  unable  to  adopt  it  Whatever  was  tiae  origui  of  .the  MyBteties^  such 
also  must  have  been  the  ori^  of  the  whole  fiibric  <  of  pagan  otfytholo^ : 
for  the  two  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  it  is  imppssiblei  to.  separate 
them  from  each  other  and  to  derive  them  from  distinct  sources.  If  tiben 
we  subscribe  to  the  hypothesb  of  Warburton,  we  must  prepare  ourselves 
to  believe,  that  the  whole  frame  of  gentile  idolatry  with  the  saqrei;!  My^te* 
ries  attached  to  it  was  the  exclusive  contrivance  of  the , j^ptiaA  priest- 
hood ;  and  that  the  entire  human  race  were  but  the  servile  copyists  of  one 
single  nation.  We  must  believe,  not  only  that  the  neighbouring  Greeks 
and  Phenicians  borrowed  from  Egypt ;  but  that  the  most  remote  commu« 
nities,  the  British  Celts,  the  Pelasgic  Scythians,  tiieMagi  of  Persia,  the 
Chaldeans  of  Babylon,  and  eyeti  the  Brahmens  of  jfliadostan,  w«re  all  coo- 
tent  to  receive  their  theology  from  the  same  country.  We  must  believe 
too,  that  this  universal  obligation  to  Egypt  wifts  incurred  in  the  very  ear* 
liest  ag^ :  for,  not  to  euter  into  a  discussion  respecting  the  aatiquity  of 
Babylon  or  Persia  or  Hindostan,  we  find  the  Orgies  of  Adonis  or  Baal* 
Peor  and  of  Astart^  or  Sida  completely  esteblished  in  Palestine  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  exodus ;  and  we  observe  the  Greeks  acknowledging,  that 
they  had  already  received  from  the  northern  Pelasgi  or  Thracians  those 
very  Mysteries  which  were  again  imported  by  the  southern  settlers  from 
Egypt.  The  whole  of  this  appears  to  me  perfectly  incredible.  Egypt  no 
doubt  was  a  civilized  and  well-regulated  state  at  a  very  remote  period : 
and  its  established  idolatry  was,  I  believe,  coeval  with  its  very  existence 

^  '  Div.  Leg.  book  iL  sect.  4.  p.  S,  4^  &  ,.  =,  - 
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as  a  nation.  But^  neither  was  it  the  imly  ancient  or  civilized  community ;  cbap.  vr. 
nor,  even  if  it  were,  would  this  satisfactorily  account  for  the  universal 
adoption  of  its  Mysteries,  as  well  by  its  more  immediate  neighbours,  as  by 
the  far  distant  colonists  of  the  extreme  east  and  north  and  north-west.  The 
thing  itself  plainly  exceeds  all  reasonable  belief.  No  one  exposes  with 
more  pungent  ridicule  than  this  great  writer  the  gross  absurdity  of  Huet 
and  other  speculatists  of  the  same  school,  who  discover  in  the  single  legis- 
lator of  the  Israelites  all  the  hero-gods  of  antiquity:  for  how  should  the 
various  remote  pagan  tribes  know  any  thing  of  Moses ;  or,  if  they  did, 
where  could  be  their  inducement  so  universally  to  erect  him  into  a  deity  '  ? 
Yet  he  sees  not,  that  the  same  inconsistency ;  though  doubtless  not  quite 
in  so  high  a  degree^  because  the  celebrity  of  Egypt  very  far  surpassed  that 
of  Israel :  still,  that.the  same  inconsistency  in  kind  attaches  to  his  theory 
of  alike  deducing  firotn  the  former  country  the  manifestly  kindred  Myste- 
ries, not  only  of  Greece  and  Palestine,  but  of  Britain  and  Scythia  and 
Persia  and  Babylonia  and  Hindostan.  I  do  not  however  esclusively  cen« 
sure  the  hypothesis  of  this  learned  prelate :  I  think,  that  for  the  very  same 
reasons,  those  theories  are  equally  devoid  of  solidity,  which  would  similarly 
deduce  every  thing  from  Scythia  or  from  Hindostan  or  from  any  other 
favourite  community  whatsoever*  When  the  earth  was  once  peopled  by 
the  descendants  of  Noah,  and  when  his  children  had  once  formed  distinct 
states  in  regions  widely  separated  from  each  other :  I  can  never  bring  my* 
self  to  believe,  that  any  single  nation  could  communicate  its  own  peculiar 
religious  system  to  the  whole  world ;  I  can  never  persuade  myself,  that  all 
mankind  with  one  consent  forsook  the  worship  of  their  fathers  merqly  that 
they  might  adopt  the  fantastic  inventions  of  Egypt 

2.  How  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  general  prevalence  and  identity 
of  the  pagan  Mysteries ;  and  from  what  common  origin  are  we  to  suppose 
them  to  have  sprung  ?  For,  as  I  have  just  observed,  and  as  it  was  neces« 
sarily  felt  and  acknowledged  by  Bp.  Warburton,  the  very  circumstance 
of  their  identity  demonstrates  them  all  to  have  had  one  and  the  same 
origin. 

'  Dir.  Leg.  book  iii.  sect.  3.  p*  64—67* 
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BOOK  V.       I  undoubtedly  account  for  the  matter,  precisely  as  I  account  for  the 
identity  of  the  various  systems  of  pagan  mythology.     So  remarkable  and 
exact  an  accordance  of  sentiments  and  institutions,  which  may  be  distincdy 
traced  in  every  part  of  the  world,  leads  us  inevitably  to  the  belief,  that,  in 
the  infancy  of  society  when  as  yet  mankind  were  but  few  in  number,  all  the 
children  of  Noah  were  associated  together  in  a  single  community ;  tha^ 
while  thus  they  formed  but  one  empire  a  great  apostasy  from  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  took  place ;  that  at  that  period  the  original  system  (rf 
idolatrous  mythology  and  the  sacred  Mysteries  attached  to  it  were  first  con- 
trived ;  and  that  afterwards,  when  colonies  were  sent  forth  from  the  parent 
society  and  when  new  independent  polities  were  gradually  established,  the 
same  mysterious  rites  and  the  same  peculiar  mode  of  worship  were  carried 
by  the  emigrants  to  every  part  of  the  world.     Such,  even  if  the  scriptural 
history  had  nbver  been  written,  would  be  tiie  only  rational  and  satisfactory 
method  of  accounting  for  a  fact  as  undoubted  as  it  is  curious.    But  it  need 
scarcely  be  observed,  how  decidedly  that  history  establishes  the  present 
conclusion :  while,  on  the  oUier  hand,  the  conclusion,  to  which  we  are  thus 
inevitably  led  by  actually  existing  circumstances,  affords  an  illustrious  at- 
testation to  the  truth  of  the  sacred  volume.     We  havie  an  extraordinary 
fact,  which  nothing  can  adequately  explain  but  the  supposed  occurrmce  of 
one  particular  event ;  the  union  of  all  mankind^  at  some  reimtt  period^  in  a 
single  community :  the  Bible  declares,  that  this  identical  event,  which  exist* 
ing  circumstances  so  imperiously  require,  really  took  place  at  Babel. 

III.  The  inquiry,  which  now  demands  our  attention,  is  the  nature  and 
purport  of  those  ancient  Mysteries ;  which,  originating  in  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  were  .thence  carried  l^  them  of  the  dispersion  into  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

I .  fip.  Warburton  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  Mysteries  were  a  pro* 
found  political  invention  of  the  Egyptian  legislators ;  and  that  their  sole 
object  was,  first  to  expose  to  the  initiated  the  futility  of  the  established  vul- 
gar polytheism,  and  afterwards  to  declare  to  them  the  existence  of  one 
Supreme  Being  the  creator  and  moderator  of  the  Universe.  The  method, 
which  was  adopted  in  conveying  these  important  truths,  he  supposes  to 
have  been  this.     The  solemnity  conmienced  with  reciting  to  the  aspirants 
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the  tbeogony  of  the  hero-gods ;  from  which  it  would  plainly  appear,  that  cbap.  lex. 
they  were  mere  mortals,  who  had  lived  and  died  on  earth,  but  who  had 
been  deified  for  their  virtues  by  grateful  posterity.  When  the  whole  rabble 
of  pagan  divinities  was  tlius  discarded,  and  when  the  stage  was  now  left 
completely  vacant ;  the  Great  First  Cause  was  then  introduced  with  suit* 
able  dignity,  and  was  revealed  to  the  illuminated  epoptae  as  the  rewarder  of 
virtue  and  aa  the  punisher  of  vice.  During  the  process  of  initiation,  much 
pageantry  was  exhibited  by  way  of  producing  stage-effect :  but  the  sum 
aad  substance  of  the  whole  matter  was  the  exploding  of  hero-worship  and 
the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Unity.  In  order  to  render  his  theory  the  more 
plausible,  the  BishopPadduces  what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  identi- 
cal formulas  used  by  the  hierophant  These  are  the  Phenician  history  of 
Sanchoniatho,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius;  and  the  ancient 
hymn  of  the  Orphic  poet,  addressed  to  the  iUuminated  Musius.  In  the 
one,  the  mortal  origin  of  the  hero-gods  is  largely  set  forth:  in  the  other, 
the  true  God,  in  all  the  effulgence  of  unity,  is  proposed  to  the  initiated  as 
the  sole  object  of  rational  worship*  /  wiU  declare^  says  the  revealing 
hierophant,  a  secret  to  the  initiated;  but  let  the  doors  be  shut  against  the 
profme.  Do  thou^  O  Musbus^  the  offering  of  the  bright  Moon,  attend 
carefuUy  to  my  song  ;  for  I  shall  deliver  the  truth  without  disguise.  Suffer 
noty  therefore^  thy  former  prgudices  to  debar  thee  of  that  happy  life^  which 
the  knowledge  of  these  sublime  truths  will  procure  unto  thee :  but  carefully 
contemplate  this  divine  oracle^  and  preserve  it  in  purity  of  mind  and  heart. 
Go  on  in  the  right  way^  and  contemplate  the  sole  governor  of  the  world. 
He  is  one,  and  of  himself  alone  ;  and  to  that  one  all  things  owe  their  being. 
He  operates  through  all,  was  never  seen  by  mortal  eyes,  but  does  himself  see 
every  one  *. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  learned  prelate  has  made  out  a  case 

'  Div.  Leg.  book  iL  sect.  4>.  Dr.  Hales  fiiagularly  deduces  the  Mysteries  from  the 
Jewish  feast  of  Tabernacles.  Like  Bp.  Warburton,  be  gives  only  an  imperfect  account  of 
them,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how  the  Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Celts, 
and  the  Egyptians,  should  all  agree  to  borrow  from  a  Jewish  ordinance.  Chronol.  vol.  iii. 
p.  178.  For  an  exposition  of  the  radical  error  of  this  system,  see  below  book  vL  c.  6. 
i  IL  I.  (1.) 
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MKML  ▼.  suflScienUy  imposing :  yet  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  admitting  it,  aa  ex* 
hibiting  the  real  state  of  the  matter.  His  theory  affords  much  room  for 
remarl^  much  also  for  complaint 

(1.)  Admitting  then  for  the  present  his  delineation  of  the  Mysteries  to 
be  accurate  and  perfect,  we  shall  still  have  to  inquire  whether  his  jnremises 
warrant  hb  conclusion.     Now  even  this  I  greatly  doubt 

That  the  Mysteries  treated  of  the  hero-gods^  and  that  they  described  the 
death  and  sepulture  of  those  objects  of  popular  adoration,  is  clear  and  in* 
disputable ;  whether  any  such  formula  as  the  mytholo^  history  of  San* 
choniatho  was  used,  or  not :  hence  the  initiated  mi^t,  if  they  were  so  dis* 
posed,  draw  the  inference  that  they  were  all  mere  ddfied  mortals.  Bu^ 
Ihou^  such  was  truly  their  origin,  as  the  Bishop  very  properly  contends ; 
still  I  see  no  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  the  abject  of  the  Mysteries 
was  to  reveal  their  human  origin ;  nor  am  I  at  all  convinced,  that  their 
death  and  sepulture  were  a  literal  death  and  sepulture,  though  phraseology 
of  this  description  was  doubtless  very  liable  to  be  mistaken. 

So  again :  that  the  Mysteries  taught  a  divine  unity  of  S(me  sort,  is 
equally  indisputable :  but  it  is  not  quite  so  dear,  that  this  unity  was  that 
which  Bp.  Warburton  imagines  ;  namely,  the  unity  of  the  true  God  intrc^ 
dueed  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the  vulgar  polytheism.  Yet  here 
likewise  we  find  a  phraseology  employed,  which  m%ht  easily  lead  an  incaur 
tbus  inquirer  to  adopt  the  very  error,  which  our  learned  author  patronizes. 
The  old  Orphic  faierophant  does  indeed  teach  his  initiated  disciple,  that 
tliere  is  but  one  deity ;  and  he  speaks  of  that  deity  in  terms,  which  might 
well  induce  us  at  first  sight  to  imagine,  that  the  Supreme  Author  of  all 
things  was  really  intended :  but,  before  we  take  up  such  an  opinion  in  all 
the  latitude  of  the  Warburtonian  theory,  we  may  be  allowed  to  inquire  a 
little  into  the  notions  of  the  ancient  pagans  and  to  hear  what  the  Orphic 
poet  himself  declares  respecting  his  imagined  sole  spiritual  divini^.  Now, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  pagans  both 
in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  not  that  their  hero-gods  were  to  give  place  to 
one  totally  distinct  and  different  deity ;  but  that  all  those  gods  were  tUti' 
mately  the  same,  and  therefore  that  they  b\\  Jointly  constituted  only  one  god. 
It  waa  similarly  their  doctrine  also,  that  all  their  goddesses  were  ultimate^ 
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the  Mome^  and  therefore  that  they  ^aX  jointly  constituted  only  one  goddess,  chap.  vr. 
And  it  was  finally  their  doctrine,  that  this  sbgle  god  and  this  single  goddess 
melted  at  length  into  one  character,  and  thus  jointly  constituted  one  her- 
maphroditic deity.    Such  were  the  speculations  of  the  ancient  pagans  i 
and  precisely  the  same,  even  at  the  present  day,  are  the  tenets  of  the  Uin* 
doo  theologists  \  for  so  radically  unchangeable  in  its  nature  has  been  the 
primeval  idolatry  of  Babel,  that  we  may  still  behold  in  our  Indian  empire, 
flourishing  in  all  its  baneful  luxuriancy,  the  very  superstition  which  once  pre- 
vailed in  Greece,  Italy,  Britab,  Egypt,  and  Phenicia.    The  unity  then,  set 
forth  in  the  Mysteries,  was  no  such  unity  as  Bp.  Warburton  imagines ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Divine  Unity  superseding  the  host  of  hero-gods  :  but  it 
was  an  unity,  produced  by  an  hermaphroditic  amalgamation  of  those  very 
deities,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  previously  discarded  in  order  to 
the  more  solemn  introduction  of  it*     If  we  entertain  any  doubt  on  this 
point,  we  need  only  listen  to  that  identical  Orphic  poet,  whose  authority 
has  been  alleged  by  the  prelate  himself.    The  poet  indeed  teaches  Musius, 
that  there  is  only  one  god,  from  whom  all  things  proceeded,  and  who  ope* 
rates  through  the  Universe.     But  who  is  this  one  god,  that  is  thus  deco- 
rated with  the  attributes  of  the  Most  High?    Let  the  hierophantic  poet 
himself  answer  the  question,  for  he  best  is  able.    The  sole  god^  he  informs 
us,  is  Jupiter.    This  being  is  both  male  and  female.    In  his  own  person  he 
comprehends  all  things :  and  from  his  ample  womb  all  things  are  produced  \ 
Here  we  have  the  unity  revealed  in  the  Mysteries:  for  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  sameness  of  the  general  description,  that  the  one  god  pro* 
posed  to  the  worship  of  Mus&us  is  the  single  hermaphroditic  Jupiter.  Who 
this  being  was,  and  why  he  was  represented  as  the  creator  of  the  World, 
has  already  been  very  amply  shewn.     We  shall  now  therefore  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  solidity  of  Bp.  Warburton's  opinion,  ai^uing  even  upon  his 
own  statement  of  the  matter,  respecting  the  end  and  design  of  the  Mys* 
teries. 

(2.)  But  I  have  to  complain  of  this  statement  as  being  greatly  defective. 
It  wholly  omits  certain  very  remarkable  ceremonials,  which  were  used  in 
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BOOK  V.  the  Mysteries,  and  which  eminently  lead  us  to  a  right  understanding  of 
their  import:  it  wholly  omits  one  of  the  most  peculiar  descriptions  of  the 
Mysteries  themselves ;  a  description  the  more  important,  because  it  imme* 
diately  refers  to  the  ceremonials  in  question  :  it  wholly  omits  those  curious 
formulas  of  the  hierophant,  whi(ih  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  real  nature  of 
the  Mysteries,  though  they  cannot  be  easily  accoo^modated  to  the  hypo- 
thesis advdbated  by  the  bishop.  In  short,  the  statement  selects  what  might 
seem  to  favour  the  theory ;  but  passes  by,  as  if  wholly  undeserving  of  no- 
tice, the  various  matters  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  These  shall  all  he 
adduced  with  merited  prominence  in  the  course  of  the  present  disquisition : 
and,  as  they  give  an  aspect  to  the  Mysteries  totally  different  from  that  ex« 
hibited  by  his  lordship,  I  conceive  that  we  have  a  fair  right  to  complain  of 
the  defectiveness  of  his  statement ;  I  conceive  that  we  are  warranted  in 
asserting,  that  his  decision  rests  only  upon  partial  evidence. 

2.  Since  the  Mysteries  were  the  never-failing  concomitant  of  idolatry  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  since  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  two 
alilce  originated  with  the  apostates  of  Babel,  and  since  (Bp.  Warburton 
himself  being  judge)  the  former  certainly  treated  of  the  latter :  it  would 
seem  almost  a  necessary  conclusion,  even  upon  principles  of  abstract  rea- 
soning, that,  of  whatever  natui^e  the  idolatry  was^  of  the  same  nature  also 
were  the  Mysteries.  Now  the  idolatry,  as  we  have  seen,  consisted  of  Hero- 
worship,  united  with  Sabianism  and  Materialism,  and  blended  with  certain 
philosophical  speculations  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature  respecting  an  end- 
less succession  of  similar  worlds  and  a  transmigratory  reappearance  of  all 
the  actors  in  each  successive  mundane  system.  Hence  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer,  that  the  Mysteries  must  have  related  to  these  several  matters :  for 
the  religious  rites  of  the  hero-gods  must  have  been  more  or  less  allied  to 
the  mythological  history  of  those  gods  and  to  the  several  particular  con- 
nected with  it  Such  accordingly  we  shall  find  to  have  been  ^  case,  aot 
in  this  country  or  in  that  country,  but  in  every  region  where  the  Mystirini 
were  established.  ..♦    'j .:  ;  jii...   \/  ) 

The  purport  tlien  of  these  ancient  rites  may  Im;  .tlMM;^ 
fore  we  enter  more  at  large  into  the  accounts  which 
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'.  into  the  ioferaal  regions ;  and  bis  rites  assumed  a  funereal  aspect,  until  be 
was  joyfully  hailed  as  one  restored  from  deatli  to  life,  when  be  quitted  hiB 
navicular  coffin  and  when  be  returned  from  the  shades  below,  Some^nes 
he  was  lost  or  became  invisible,  but  at  length  was  found  again ;  and,  as  be 
was  inseparably  united  with  his  ship  during  the  period  of  his  confinemeb^ 
the  same  language  was  equally  applied  to  the  ship-goddess:  then  it  was 
the  business  of  the  aspirants  to  seek  for  him  with  mimic  anxiety,  nor  to 
rest  satisfied  until  his  discovery  was  announced.  Sometimes  bo  was  ex- 
posed to  great  danger,  and  underwent  most  appalling  labours;  but,  in  due 
time,  was  happily  liberated  from  his  peril  and  his  bondage :  then  the 
mystEe,  after  his  calamities  had  been  sufficiently  bewailed,  were  exhorted  to 
rejoice  and  be  of  good  cheer  because  their  god  was  saved.  SomeUmes  be 
slept  on  the  surface  of  the  mighty  deep,  cadled  either  in  the  mysUc  egg  or 
on  the  navicular  leaf  or  on  the  folds  of  the  ff&A  sea-serpent ;  and,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  World,  awoke  from  his  slumber :  then  all  was 
confusion  and  disorder,  while  he  slept ;  all  was  joy  and  harmony,  when 
be  roused  himself 

The  whole  of  this  curious  set  of  particulars  was  singularly  blended  with 
the  former  set.  As  the  mariners  of  the  Ark  literally  emerged  from  a  com- 
fortless and  gloomy  confinement  into  the  very  precincts  of  the  garden  of 
Paradise :  so,  in  the  Mysteries,  the  erratic  state  of  the  darkling  aspirant 
during  the  first  part  of  his  initiation,  while  groping  in  search  of  lost  purity 
and  happiness,  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  sepulchral  inclosure  of  the 
Noetic  family  within  the  Ship ;  and  his  sudden  entrance  into  all  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Elysian  fields  or  the  islands  of  the  blessed  was  similarly  com- 
mingled with  the  entrance  of  the  patriarch  Euid  his  household  into  the  once 
happy  region  of  the  Paradisiacal  Ararat 

Nor  did  the  fantastic  parallel  end  here.  Since  the  midating  liMfopbant 
solemnly  declared  the  mystic  unity  of  the  hero-god,  in  whose  honour  the 
Orgies  were  celebrated,  however  repeatedly  he  might  manifest  himself 
under  different  forms;  since  that  single  hero-god,  who  b  described  as 
variably  appearing  at  the  commencement  of  every  new  World,  is  certainly 
an  imaginary  character  produced  by  the  union  of  Adam  and  Noah ;  ai 
lince  the  great  mother  was  the  Earth  or  larger  World,  no  lew  than 
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or  smaner  Woiid :  the  entrance  of  the  aniversal  fatiter  into  hu  floatiog  csaftvi 
oAa,  or  his  descent  into  the  infernal  re^ons,  did  not  more  shadow  out  the 
entrance  of  Koak  into  the  Ark  than  that  of  Adam  into  the  sepoldiral 
bowels  of  the  Earth ;  for  the  Ship  of  the  deluge  was  as  much  deemed  a 
Voiid  in  mimatnr^  aa  the  Earth  was  feigned  to  be  an  entwmous  boM:; 
and,  if  the  one  was  symbolired  by  the  floating  eg^  the  other  was  no  less 
i^bcdked  by  the  lotos  and  the  Argo.  The  rerival  or  new  iHrth  therefore 
of  the  great  father  had  a  double  meuiing.  Not  only  did  it  relate  to  the 
^rsss  of  Noah  from  the  Ark,  but  likewise  to  the  &bled  resurrection  of 
Adam  from  the  grave  m  the  person  of  Noah.  For  the  old  mytbologists 
tai^^  that  all,  ^o  had  died  in  one  World,  revived  in  another ;  that  in 
eadi  nev  mundane  system  the  same  actors  reappeared,  and  discharged 
again  the  same  functions ;  and  particulurly  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
eva7  such  system,  the  identical  great  father,  who  had  died  and  bad  been 
bnried,  rose  from  the  sleep  of  death  and  was  manifested  to  preside  as  bo> 
fore  over  the  renovated  Universe. 

Now  this  b  m  fiut  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis  or  transmigration 
of  souls,  which  was  me  of  the  principal  teoeU  that  was  inculcated  in  tbo 
Mysteries :  and  dosefy  alUed  to  k  is  that  oi  the  Metamorphosis  or  trans* 
formation  of  bodies,  which  was  also  taiight  to  tlie  initiated.  As  the  former 
ori^ated  from  the  beKcf,  that  the  great  fiither  and  all  his  children  con- 
stantly reappeared  in  every  succe^ive  World  and  acted  over  again  the 
parts  which  tiiey  had  already  acted :  so  the  latter  sprang  from  the  notion, 
that  at  the  commencement  of  each  mundane  system  the  two  great  parents 
assumed  the  fenns  of  aU  kinds  of  animals  and  thas  produced  the  whole 
bnite  creation ;  a  notion  dbtinctly  stated  in  the  raythok^  of  Hindostan, 
brt  which  may  be  Uewisc  traced  in  the  various  western  fables  of  the  gods 
melaraor^owng  tbemadves  into  birda  or  beasts  or  fishes.  This  was  the 
ferae  t&ben  of  IIib  symbolical  w  lueroglypfaical  mode  of  worship :  and  ao- 
eordinf^ly  we  tind,  tliat  tlie  sacred  animib  of  ^ypt,  which  represented  the 
deitie!),  were  mystically  venerated  with  prectsdy  the  same  rites  that  were 
paid  to  the  deities  themselves 

The  OrgMB  being  tfaroughG  tnilitive  nature,  whatever  the  hero- 
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^^••K  ▼•  gods  did  and  snfiered^  the  initialed  were  said  ta  do  and  suffer  fikatrise;. 
Hence  vre  may  deduce  those  wild  fiuicies  both  of  the  simple  Metempsychosis^ 
by  which  the  same  human  soul  was  thought  to  tenant  raridus*  suecessiife 
human  bodies ;  and  of  the  more  complex  Metamorphic  transmigratioii,.  by. 
which  the  same  human  soul  was  thought  to  pass  successivdy  throu^  Iht 
bodies  of  various  animals. 

But  diis  was  not  all :  as  the  worship  of  the  hero-godls  waslargeiy  blended 
with  astronomical  speculations,  and  as  the  Moon  from  its  occasiooalty  na-» 
Ticular  form  was  employed  to  represent  the  Ship  of  the  deluge,  a  noticm 
prevailed,  that  the  great  fieither  was  bom  again,  not  only  out  of  the  ark  or 
coffin  within  wliich  he  had  been  inclosed,  but  likewise  out  of  the  Mocxi  j; 
whence  the  ark  itself  was  often  made  in  tho  shape  tii  a  hmette  or  cresceDt' 
The  same  idea  was  transferred  to  tfie  initiated,  who  studiously  copied  ia- 
their  own  persons  the  whole  fabulous  history  of  their  deity.  Every  epoptev 
was  said  to  be.  a  child  of  the  Moon  :  and  a  singular  fancy  pwvailed,  that 
all  human  souls,  previous  to  their  occupying  bodies  upon  eartl^  had  expe* 
rienced  a  strange  kind  of  sidereal  Metempsychosis,  and  bad  been  bom 
from  certain  doors  or  gates  in  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  yet  this  very  Moon^ 
from  which  they  are  thus  produced,  is  described  as  floating  like  an  islaiid 
en  the  surface  of  the  infernal  lake  or  ri?er. 

It  b  obvious,  that  all  these  various  particulars  could  not  be  treated  crfin  the 
Mysteries  without  entering  very  deeply  into  certain  recondite  pbysiobpcak 
speculations :  and  accordingly  we  are  told,  that  such  was  aotualLy  the  caae  ; 
they  taught  the  nature  of  things,  no  less  than  the  nature  o(  the  gods.  The 
philosophy  however^  which  tiiey  inculcated,  was  immediately  connected 
with  the  established  theology,  or  rather  formed  an  essential  part  ci  hi 
This  physiology  constituted  a  most  prominent  feature  of  anciait  P^iganian^ 
and  indeed  was  the  very  basis  upon  which  the  whole  airy  frybric  was 
erected.  Now  we  find  but  one  description  of  natural  philosophy  generally 
prevalent  among  the  Gentiles ;  a  philosophy,  not  resting  on  the  aciid  Ibao^ 
dation  of  experiment,  but  altogether  visionary  and  speculative  and  dogpna^ 
tical :  and  this  philosophy  is  radically  and  inseparably  connected  with  the 
theology  tau^t  in  the  Mysteries.  Hence  we  may  rest  assured,  tiiat  it  was 
the  identical  physiology  of  which  the  Mysteries  treated. 
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The  philoeophy  in  question  taught^  that  matter  itself  was  eternal,  tiut  cunr.  ^u 
that  it  was  liable  to  endless  changes  and  modifications :  that  over  it  a  d^ 
miurgic  Intelligence  presided,  who,  when  a  World  was  produced  out  of 
Chaos,  manifested  himself  at  the  commencement  of  that  World  as  the 
great  universal  father  both  of  men  and  animals :  that,  during  the  existence 
of  the  World,  every  thing  in  it  was  undergoing  a  perpetual  change ;  no 
real  destruction  of  any  substance  taking  place,  but  only  a  transmutation  of 
it:  that,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  great  appointed  period,  the  World  was 
clestined  to  be  reduced  to  its  primeval  material  Chaos :  that  the  agent  of 
its  dissolution  was  a  flood  either  of  water  or  of  fire :  that,  at  this  time,  all 
its  inhabitants  perished ;  and  the  great  father,  from  whose  soul  the  soul  of 
every  man  was  excerpted  and  into  whose  soul  the  soul  of  every  man  must 
finally  be  resdved,  was  le^  in  the  solitary  majesty  of  abstracted  medita* 
tbn :  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  deluge  and  the  reign  of  Chaos,  he 
floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  mighty  deep,  reposing  in  the  bosom  of  bis 
consort  the  great  mother,  who  then  assumed  the  form  of  a  ship,  but  who 
was  likewise  represented  by  the  lotos  or  the  egg  or  the  sea-serpent  or  the 
navicular  leaf  or  the  lunar  crescent :  that  the  two  powers  of  nature  male 
and  female,  or  the  great  demiurgic  fieUher  and  the  great  demiurgic  mother, 
were  then  reduced  to  their  simplest  principles,  and  sailed  over  the  face  of 
tiie  illimitable  ocean  in  a  state  of  mystic  conjunction ;  the  one  typified  by 
the  ship,  and  the  other  by  its  mast :  that  the  great  father  however  was  but 
mystically  alone ;  for  that  he  comprehended  within  his  own  essence  three 
sons  or  filial  emanations,  and  was  himself  conspicuous  in  eight  distinct 
forms :  that,  at  the  close  of  a  divine  year,  the  deluge  abated ;  and  that  the 
great  father,  then  awaking  from  his  death-like  sleep  and  bursting  forth  from 
the  womb  of  the  great  mother  within  which  he  had  been  confined,  created 
a  new  World  out  of  the  chaotic  wreck  of  the  old  one :  that  he  appeared  in 
fais  ei^t  forms  and  with  his  three  sons  at  the  comaiencement  of  this  reno* 
valed  WorkI,  as  he  had  already  similarly  appeared  at  the  commencement 
of  the  former  Wodd :  that  a  shm  nee  o^  lOMlak  tad  of  aoiiMlj/.was  agpun 
produced  from  him  and  his  ooDflort:  thai  etery  t'  b  which  had  occurred 
during  the  existence  of  thai  |Ni^  git  the  exist- 

ence of  this  reprodaced  W^  ^  MtAfhyeA 
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Woiid  was  destined  again  to  give  pkoe  to  ao  eiactiy  comspooiting  aoo^ 
cessor,  as  itself  bad  arisen  out  of  the  ficagments  of  an  exactly  oomspoodii^ 
predecessor:  that  this  akemation  of  destiuctioii  and  rcfiMduGtion  was 
atemal,  both  TetrospectiTely  and  proqpecthdy :  that  to  destroy  was,  oob^^ 
•eqaently,  notbbg  more  than  to  create  under  a  new  form  ;  and  that  wateit 
or  the  muddy  watery  Chaos,  was  the  origin  of  all  things* 

.  This  was  the  philosophy,  that  was  inculcated  in  the  Mysteries :  and^ 
agreeably  to  sudi  speculations,  the  all^orical  death  and  sepulture  and  n» 
vivsl  of  the  great  fioher,  who  on  the  material  system  was  hermaplirodki^ 
cally  identified  with  the  whole  Universe,  shadowed  out  the  destruction  and 
wproduction  of  the  World,  no  less  than  the  death  of  Adam  and  his  trans-* 
migratory  resurrection  in  the  person  of  Noah,  or  the  entrance  of  the  latter 
patriarch  into  the  ship  and  his  subsequent  birth  from  its  j^oomy  sepulchral 
womb.  The  Mysteries,  m  short,  treated  throuj^ut  «of  a  grand  and  total 
fegenenation ;  a  regeneration,  which  ^ike  respected  die  whole  Worid,  the 
gpeat  demiurgic  parent,  and  every  individual  part  or  member  of  the  World. 
Hence  tfie  g^en  figure  of  a  serpent,  from  the  &cu\tj  whidi  that  animal 
possesses  of  shedding  its  skin  and  coming  forth  in  renovated  youth,  was 
placed  in  the  bosom  of  the  initiated,  as  a  token  that  they  had  experienoed 
the  regeneration  of  the  Mysteries :  and  hence,  from  the  earliest  agea^  the 
male  and  female  principles  of  fecundity,  which  were  thought  to  reproduce 
the  mundane  system  as  often  as  it  was  destroyed,  were  deemed  sacred 
symbols  of  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother;  and,  as  such,  were  in* 
variably  introduced  into  the  Orgies. 

Bp.  Warburton  does  indeed  contend,  that  the  Mysteries  were  originally 
pure  and  innocent,  and  that  the  abominations  of  the  phallic  worship  were 
subieguentfy  and  only  partially  ingrafted  upon  them :  and  he  is  disposed 
to  give  in  an  eminent  degree  the  palm  of  sanctity  to  the  rites  of  Isis,  while 
those  of  Venus  or  Astarti  or  Derceto  or  Mylitta  were  grossly  and  shame;- 
fully  corrupted  \    I  fear  however,  that  his  lordship's  anxiety  to  exhibit 

*  Dir.  Leg.  book  ti«  lect.  4*    Dr.  Hales  adopts  Bp.  Warburton's  opinion.    See  CfaronoL 
voL  iiL  p.  499. 
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Ibe  Mysteries  as  the  very  acm&  of  andent  political  wisdom  has  led  him,  in  cbat.  ^^ 
this  instance,  to  prefer  a  mere  groundless  conjecture  oi  his  own  to  positive 
testimony  respecting  absolute  facts.  Ixmg  before  the  time  of  Apuleius, 
whom  he  woidd  describe  as  quitting  the  impure  Orgies  of  the  Syrian  god^ 
dess  for  the  blameless  initiations  of  Isis,  did  the  phallic  processbns,  if  we 
may  credit  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  form  a  most  conspicuous  and  essen« 
tial  part^  not  only  of  the  Mysteries  in  general,  but  of  these  identical  Isiac 
or  Osiric  Mysteries  in  particular  \  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt 
their  accuracy  on  this  point.  The  same  detestable  rites  prevailed  in  Pa^ 
lestine  among  the  votaries  of  Siton  or  Adonis  or  Baal-Peor,  long  before  the 
exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt :  the  same  also,  anterior  at  leatt  to  the  days 
of  Herodotus,  m  Babylonia,  Cyprus,  and  Lydm :  the  same  likewise,  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity,  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  among  the  wor« 
ihippers  of  tbe  great  mother  Anais :  and  the  siune,  from  the  very  first  in^ 
stitution  of  their  theological  system,  as  we  may  fairly  argue  from  the  uni- 
form gqaeral  establishment  of  this  peculiar  superstition,  among  the  Celtic 
Druids  both  of  Britain  and  of  Ireland  \  Nor  do  we  find  such  Or^es  less 
prevalent  in  Hindustan.  Every  part  of  the  theology  of  that  country; 
which  some,  who  know  littie  about  the  matter,  have  tiiought  proper  to  re* 
present  as  so  pure  and  blameless,  that  tbe  introduction  of  Christianity  would 
be  a  woric  of  palpable  supererogation :  every  part  of  the  theology  of  the 
misdeemed  holy  and  moral  Hindoos  is  inseparably  blended  with  them,  and 
replete  with  allusions  to  their  fictitious  origin.^  The  self-conspicuous  image 
of  nature,  which  Bp.  Warburton  oddly  fancies  to  be  a  pure  ethereal  light 
exhibited  to  the  ravished  eyes  of  the  initiated,  still  appears  within  the  deep 
excesses  of  the  oldest  cavern  temples,  and  is  displayed  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood  on  the  fronts  of  the  most  ancient  pagodas.  Each 
sacred  Argba,  or  libatory  boat,  avowedly  shadows  out  the  reduction  of  the 
two  principles  to  their  simplest  forms,  during  tbe  period  of  tbe  intermediate 
delugiB :  Mem  itself  or  that  Paradisiacal  mount  Ararat  fipm  which  wer^ 

'  Herod.  Hist  hi).  IL  c  48, 49, 51, 60.    Dipd.  WVLXt'  *      '  ^  '^     »» Iv. jp.  S14. 

*  Numb.  UY.    Herod.  Hitu  lib.  L  c  US^  i  fib.  xL 

P.5S2.  lib.xii.  f^S69.    Valbomy's ¥H|dto  L 

p.  539. 
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tt^ox  ▼•  born  two  successive  Worlds,  and  with  'Meru  every  imitative  hi^plaee  of 
pyramidal  pagoda,  is  viewed  as  a  mysterious  symbol  of  the  grand  object 
of  Brahmenical  veneration :  and  to  this  day  the  primeval  obscene  worship 
of  Babylonia,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  the  whole  western  world,  is  religiously 
kept  up  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Jagan-Nath.  Here;  as  of 
old,  lust  sits  enthroned  hard  by  hate :  and  the  power,  that  alike  presides 
over  destruction  and  regeneration,  that  at  once  (as  the  Orphic  poet  speaks) 
consumes  and  reproduces  all  things,  is  still  propitiated  with  human  blood 
in  reference  to  the  former  attribute  and  with  obsceni^  in  allusion  to  die 
latter'. 

These  are  unpleasing  subjects  to  touch  upon,  yet  are  they  not  without 
their  use.  They  shew  us,  how  low  man  may  degrade  himself  when  left  to 
follow  hb  own  imaginations  :  and  they  teach  us  how  to  be  thankful  to  the 
all- pure  Author  of  good,  for  having  called  us  Gentiles  from  the  dark  celk 
of  tasciviousness  and  the  blood-stained  altars  of  a  murderous  superstition 
into  the  light  and  life  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  his  Son. 

IV.  Ancient  authors  unanimously  represent  a  certain  sacred  ark,  as 
being  of  prime  importance  in  the  due  celebration  of  the  Mysteries.  Nu- 
merous instances  of  this  have  been  selected  by  Dn  Spencer,  with  a  view 
<yf  establishing  his  own  peculiar  hypothesis.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  thenip 
adding  at  the  same  time  others,  which  have  not  been,  and  which  in  some 
cases  could  not  have  been,  noticed  by  that  learned  writer. 

1.  Apuleius  mentions  the  ark  of  Isis ;  and  describes  it  as  containing  the 
sea'et  symbols,  which  were  used  in  the  Mysteries :  he  also  exhibits  Psych^ 

'  AsiaC  Res.  yoL  Tii.  p.  1S2— 1S6.  voL  vm.  p.  ^S,  274w  Moor*8  Hind.  Pantfa.  p.  S87, 
393,  389,  399.  Asiat.  Res.  yoL  i.  p.  249,  250,  254.  yoL  iy.  p.  428.  Buchanan's  Chris, 
iian  Research,  p.  133,  138,  139,  145,  146.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  in 
answer  to  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Hindos- 
tan  is  needless  on  account  of  the  high  moral  purity  of  its  inhabitants,  that  vile  indeed  must 
be  the  tendency  of  a  religion,  under  the  sanction  of  which  the  indecent  symbols,  to  which 
I  haYe  had  occasion  to  allude,  are  shamelessly  exposed  to  the  unrestrained  gaze  of  the 
youth  of  1>oth  sexes,  while  the  officiating  priestesses  are  a  band  of  consecrated  prostitutes. 
As  this  religion  is  substantially  the  same  as  ancient  Paganism  whercYcr  adopted,  we  may 
View  its  odious  moral  tendency  in  the  rites  of  the  Babylonian  Mylitta,  the  Armenian 
AiUkZsi  the  Cyprian  Venus,  the  Fhenician  Astartd,  and  the  Egyptian  Isis. 
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Bs  deprecating  Ceres  by  the  silent  Orgies  of  the  ark  of  that  goddess*.  Plu-  cbap.  vr« 
tarch,  in  treating  of  the  rites  of  Osiris,  speaks  of  the  sacred  ark;  which  his 
long-robed  priests  were  wont  to  carry,  and  which  contained  mthin  it  a  smaH 
golden  boat*»  Pausanias  notices  an  ancient  ark,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  Eurypylus  from  Troy,  and  within  which  the  sacred  image 
or  symbol  of  Bacchus-Esymnetes  was  inclosed ' :  he  likewise  mentions  cer- 
tain arks,  as  being  ordinarily  dedicated  to  Ceres,  who  was  worshipped  in 
conjunction  with  Bacchus  just  as  Isis  was  in  conjunction  with  Osiris  \ 
Eusebius  informs  us,  that,  in  celebrating  the  Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  the 
Phenicians  used  a  consecrated  ark  K  Clemens  says,  that  a  similar  ark  was. 
employed  in  the  Orgies  of  the  same  Corybantic  Cabiri,  who  were  vene- 
rated in  mount  Olympus ;  that  it  contained  an  indecorous  symbol  of  Bac- 
chus ;  and  that  it  was  conveyed  by  the  Cabiric  brethren  themselves  into 
Etniria,  where  the  mystic  use  of  it  was  likewise  adopted  ^  This  author 
speaks  also  of  the  ark  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  and  is  very  particular  in 
noticing  its  contents  ^  Theocritus,  in  describing  the  Mysteries  of  Bacchus 
as  celebrated  by  the  three  Lena;,  Ino  and  Autonoe  and  Agav^,  the  three 
representatives  of  the  triplicated  great  mother,  fails*not  to  specify  the  sar 
cred  ark,  out  of 'Which  they  take  the  hidden  symbols  that  were  used  in  the 
Orgies  *•  Suidas  mentions  the  arks,  which,  among  the  Greeks,  were  dedi- 
cated to  Bacchus  and  the  two  goddesses ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  Ceres  and 
Proserpine^.  Ovid  familiarly  alludes  to  similar  arks,  as  being  equally 
used  by  the  Romans  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries  '^  Catullus  and 
Tibullus  likewise  mention  them ;  and  that  too  in  the  very  same  connection 
with  the  Orgies,  which  the  profane  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  pry  into  "• 
Celius  Rhodiginus,  on  the  authority  of  ancient  writers,  infcMrms  us,  that  ia 
the  Babylonian  temple  of  Apollo  or  Belus  there  was  a  golden  ark  of  won- 
derful antiquity ".     Pausanias  very  largely  describes  a  cedar  ark^  which 

"  Apul.  Metam.  lib.  xi,  vi.  *  Plut.  de  laid.  p.  366.  ^  Paus.  Achaic.  p.  435,  436. 

^  Paus.  Phoc  p.  662.  '  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  *  Clem.  Cohort,  p.  12.  ' 

7  Ibid.  p.  13, 14.  •  Theoc.  Idyll,  xxvi.  ver.  6.  *  Suid.  Lex.  in  voc.  K»<rIayigof* 

*°  Ovid.  Art.  Amat.  lib.  ii.  ver.  609. 

"  Catull.  de  Pel.  nupt.  ver.  259,  260.     TibuU.  lib.  i.  8. 

^  Coel.  Rbod.  Lect.  Ant.,  lib.  viii.  c.  12. 
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iK>os  v«  was  placed  m  the  magDificent  temple  of  Juno  at  Elis,  and  witkiii  wfaidi 
Cypseltu  is  said  to  have  been  inclosed  by  his  mother  whra  the  Bacchidfl^ 
sought  his  life  '•  Every  writer,  who  treats  of  ladiao  mythology,  notioes 
the  Argha  or  sacred  ark  of  the  god  Siva  or  Isa\  Taliesin  .mentions  the 
ark  of  the  British  god  Uu  or  Aeddon :  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Druidr 
ical  superstition  demonstrates^  that  it  was  of  no  less  importance  in  the 
Celtb  Mysteries  than  m  those  of  Greece,  £gypt>  Italy,  Pbenicia,  Baby^ 
Ionia,  and  Hindostan '.  The  Spanish  authors,  who  discuss  the  early  hb- 
tory  and  mythology  of  the  Mexicans,  teach  us,  that  th^  great  god  MexitK 
or  Vitzliputzli  was  carried  m  a  sacred  ark  on  the  shoulders  of  his  priests 
during  their  progress  in  quest  of  a  setUement ;  and  that  afterwards^  when 
they  finally  established  themselves,  the  same  ark  oootaining  the  image  d 
the  deity  was  solemnly  placed  in  his  temple  \  Admr  affirms,  as  an  eye* 
witness,  that  a  precisely  similar  ark  was  venerated  by  the  North- American 
savages  of  the  back-settlements,  that  it  was  used  as  the  vehicle  of  certain 
holy  vessds,  and  that  it  was  borne  from  place  to  place  by  mkiisters  ap* 
pointed  for  that  special  purpose  ^  Tacitus  mentions,  that  the  Germanic 
or  Gothic  Suevi  employed  in  their  religious  worship  an  ark  or  ship,  which 
he  identifies  with  the  ship  of  the  Egyptian  Isis  ^  And  Cook,  while  pra« 
secuting  his  discoveries  in  the  great  Pacific  ocean,  observed  with  some  sur* 
prize,  that  the  natives  both  of  Huaheine  and  of  Otaheite  highly  reverenced 
a  consecrated  ark,  which  was  provided  with  two  poles  like  those  of  a  sedan* 
chair  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  about,  and  which  was  considered  as 
the  house  of  their  national  divinity  ^. 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  in  the  due  celebration  of  their  kindred  Mysteries, 
a  certain  holy  ark  has  been  equally  used  by  the  Greeks,  the  Italians,  the 
Celts,  the  Goths,  the  Phenicians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Hin« 
doos,  the  Mexicans,  the  northern  Americans,  and  the  islanders  of  the  Pa* 

'  Paus.  1  Eliac  p.  319,  S20. 
*  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  523.  voL  uL  p.  134, 136,  132.  vol.  viii.  p.  274.    Moor's  Hind. 
Ftatb.  p.  68,  336,  337, 385,  388,  390,  394. 

^  Davies's  Mjtfaol.  p.  118,  554.         ^  Parch.  POg.  book  viii.  c.  10.  p.  790.  c.  11.  p.  796. 
'  Adair's  Hist,  of  Amer.  Ind.  ^  Tacit,  da  mor.  Gemu  c.  9. 

^  Cook's  first  TOja^e  U  !•  c  20.  third  Toyage  b.  ill.  c*  2; 
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cific  ocean.    Such  an  uniformity  clearly  proves  the  common  origin  of  their  c>^*  ^^» 
theological  systems :  and  we  may  reasonably  infer  from  it,  that,  as  they  all 
venerated  a  sacred  ark,  they  all  viewed  that  ark  in  the  same  light  and    ^ 
employed  it  for  the  same  superstitious  purposes. 

2.  The  question  then  is,  what  we  are  to  understand  by  this  so  generally 
reverenced  ark ;  whether  we  are  to  consider  it  merely  as  a  box  or  chest 
within  which  the  consecrated  trinkets  of  the  Mysteries  might  be  commo* 
diously  deposited,  or  as  something  of  itself  highly  important  and  signi&- 
cant  in  the  proper  celebration  of  the  Orgies.  Bp.  Warburton  seems  to 
have  viewed  it  in  the  former  light,  if  we  may  argue  from  his  passing  it  over 
in  total  silence  as  altogether  unworthy  of  being  noticed  by  a  writer  on  the 
Mysteries :  yet,  notwithstanding  this  studied  omission,  we  shall  find  it,  I 
Buspect,  to  have  contained  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  that  favourite  ordi- 
nance of  Paganism.  Would  we  satisfactorily  answer  the  questlbn  now 
before  us,  we  must  inquire  into  the  peculiar  ideas  attached  to  the  sacred 
ark,  and  into  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  used.  On  these  points  enough 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  error. 

Various  terms  are  employed  by  the  Greeks  to  describe  this  mysterious 
ark :  and  they  severally,  according  to  their  literal  import,  convey  to  us  the 
idea  of  a  chest,  a  coffer,  a  boat,  a  coffin,  or  «  navicular  ark  such  as  that 
m  which  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  were  preserved  at  the  time  of  the  deluge '. 
The  phraseology  of  the  Latins  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Greeks; 
leading  us  to  view  the  mystic  ark  either  as  a  chest,  a  boat,  or  a  coffin  \ 
We  may  easily  collect,  that  such  also  was  the  case  with  the  language  used 
by  the  old  Egyptians  add  Syrians.  They  styled  the  ark  Theba,  Baris,  and 
Argo;  and  a  coffin  they  denominated  Buto\  Now  the  city  of  fiuto  or 
the  coffin  was  immediately  connected  with  the  Mysteries  of  the  ark :  and 
it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  to  this  day  the  Copts  and  the  oriental 
Mohammedans  bestow  upon  a  coffin  the  names  of  Beut  had  Tabut  or  The- 
«  I 

'  K%c\ii,  Odxh,  n%Btrr%99,  tr^^o^,  x«f»ft|.  Apollodorus  and  Lucian  use  thii  last  word  to  de- 
scribe the  ark  of  Deucalion ;  while  the  Greek  translators  denominate  the  Ark  of  Noah 
Mi^tfTof  or  a  boat. 

*  Cista,  area,  laculus.  '  Hesych.  Lex. 

Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  m.  Q 
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.BOOK  v.  hath  *.  The  same  double  mode  of  expression  was  adopted  likewise  by 
the  Celtic  Britons.  They  considered  the  ark  of  Aeddon  as  hb  templei  cmt 
sanctuary,  or  resting-place :  yet  this  very  sanctuary  they  were  accustomed 
to  style  his  Bedd;  which  word,  like  the  Coptic  Beuty  denotes  a  gnroe  or 
c^n  \  Similar  phraseology  may  be  detected  likewise  in  the  ancient  Chal* 
daic  or  Babylonic  or  Hebrew  language :  whence  we  may  rest  assured^  that 
it  equally  prevailed  in  the  dialect  used  by  the  Phenicians  and  the  Canaan- 
ites.  The  very  same  word  is  used  in  Holy  Scripture  to  designate  the  arl^ 
of  the  covenant  and  the  soros  or  co&n  within  which  the  dead  body  of  for 
aepb  was  deposited  '•  Thb  word  is  Aran  or  Aran:  and  it  has  been  carv 
ried  into  the  west  by  those  colonists^  who  migrated  originally  from  the 
region  of  Babylonia.  Thus  Boiotus  or  Butus,  who  is  the  same  as  the  ori- 
ental Buddha  and  whose  history  is  inseparably  united  with  that  of  Theba 
or  the  dty  of  the  Ark,  is  feigned  to  have  been  the  o&pring  of  the  ooeai^ 
god  and  the  nymph  Am^  or  Aren^ :  and  thus  the  grave  or  arkite  simctuary 
of  the  Celtic  Hu  or  Tydain  is  said  to  be  in  the  border  of  the  mount  of 
Aren  \  The  nymph  Am^  was  the  same  mythological  personagie  as  the 
nymph  Theba :  and  the  mount  of  Aren  b  evidently  the  mount  of  the  ark 
or  sacred  coffin  of  Tydain. 

S.  Thb  singular  uniformity  of  expression  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to 
mere  accident :  so  that,  even  if  we  had  nothing  further  to  adduce,  we  should 
be  naturally  led  to  believe,  that  the  ark  of  the  Mysteries  was^  for  some 
reason  or  another,  viewed  in  the  double  light  of  a  boat  and  a  coffin.  But 
the  purposes,  to  which  that  ark  was  applied,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt 
that  such  phraseology  was  studiously  adopted :  for  we  find,  that  it  was 
actually  considered  as  being  at  once  the  coffin  and  the  ship  of  the  prin- 
cipal hero-gods ;  though  it  b  more  generally  and  more  expressly  described 
as  being  the  former. 

(1.)  In  the  Egyptian  Mysteries  of  Isisand  Osiris,  the  image  of  a  dead 

'  Moor's  Hindi  Panth.  p.  S56.    Asiat.  Res.  yoI.  iii.  p.  21 1. 
*  Davies's  MythoL  p.  118, 115,  S69,  S93, 19S»  194. 
'  Exod.  xxT.  la  et  alibi.    Gen.  L  26. 

4  Diod.  BibK  Jib.  iw.  p.  269.  Eustath.  in  Dion.  Perieg.  ver.  426.  Davies  s  Mythol. 
p.  19^  194. 
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attui  was  carried  about  in  an  ark  or  small  boat  which  served  him  for  a  c«ap.i^. 
o^rffio:  and  the  person,  represented  by  this  image,  was  thought  to  be  after- 
wards restored  to  life,  or  (as  the  initiated  expressed  themiselves)  to  return 
from  Hades '.  Now  the  ark,  which  was  thus  used,  is  plainly  the  sacred 
ark  or  (as  it  was  sometimes  called)  ship  of  Isis :  we  therefore  distinctly 
gather  from  the  preceding  account,  that  the  ark  of  the  Mysteries  was  emi- 
nisntly  employed  as  the  vehicle  of  some  one  who  was  reputed  to  have  died, 
that  his  inclosure  within  thd  ark  was  deemed  an  inclosure  within  a  coffin 
or  a  descent  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  that  his  liberation  from  the  ark 
was  esteemed  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  or  a  return  from  the  infernal 
woiidy  Btt  the  person,  whose  image  was  thus  inclosed  as  one  dead  within 
the  sacred  ark,  was  Osiris  or  the  great  father :  for  we  are  told,  that  in  tlie 
e^nemony,  which  the  Egyptians  styled  the  interment  of  Osiris^  they  pre* 
pared  an  ark  or  coffin  siuq^ied  like  a  lunette  or  life-boat,  and  placed  within 
it  a  (tatue  of  the  supposed  defunct  god  \  This  interment  they  viewed  as 
an  aphanism  or  disappearance  of  the  deity ;  and  the  lamentations,  occa- 
sioned by  his  being  dead  or  lost,  constituted  the  first  part  of  the  Myste- 
ries. Afterwards,  on  the  third  day  subsequent  to  his  inclosure  within  the 
ark,  that  is  to  say  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month,  they  went  down  at 
night  to  the  sea;  the  priests  bearing  the  sacred  ark,  which  contained  a 
small  golden  boat  Into  this  they  poured  water  from  the  river ;  and,  when 
the  rite  had  been  duly  performed,  they  raised  a  shout  of  joy;  and  ex- 
claimed, that  the  lost  Osiris  was  found,  that  the  dead  Osiris  was  restored 
to  life,  that  he  who  had  descended  into  Hades  had  returned  from  Hades  h 
The  violent  exultations,  in  which  th^  now  indulged  thetnselves,  consti- 
tuted the  second  or  joyful  part  of  the  Mysteries.  Hence  originated  those 
watch- words  used  by  the  mystae,  fVe  haoe  found  him,  let  us  re^ice  toge- 
ther^:  hence  the  Orphic  poet  speaks  of  the  mournful  rites  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  of  the  sacred  funereal  Or^es  of  Osiris^:  hence  Ovid  represents 
the  god,  as  never  being  sufficientiy  sought  for  by  his  anxious  votaries^:  and 

»  Plut,  de  laid.  p.  357,  SSB.  •  Plut  de  Isid.  p.  368.     See  Plate  III.  Fig.  1. 

^  Plat,  de  Ind.  p.  366.  ^  Athenag.  Legat.  c.  xix.  p.  88« 

s  Orph.  Argon,  ver.  32.  '  Ovid*  Metam.  lib*  u^.  ver.  692. 
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BOOK  Tt  hence  Tbeophilus  describes  the  loss  and  raDvention  of  Osiris,  m  bebg 
annually  celebrated  by  those  who  had  been  initiated  '•  Hence  also  Atbo? 
nagoras  and  Julius  Firmicus  ridicule  the  absurdity  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
first  bewail  the  death  and  burial  of  Oshris,  and  then,  exulting  at  bis  sup* 
posed  revival,  offer  sacrifices  to  him  as  to  a  god  *' ;  and  hence  a  Latin  poet, 
dted  by  Lactantius,  speaks  of  the  dead  Osiris,  as  bebg  shut  up  in  a  wooden 
coffin,  and  idly  venerated  by  the  Egyptian  populace  ^  This  remarkable 
ceremony  is  well  declared  by  Firmicus  to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
Isiac  Mysteries \  Yet  it  was  occasionally  varied:  and  Horus  the  son  of 
Isis,  instead  of  Osiris  her  husband,  was  described  as  the  person  lost  and 
sought  for  and  found  again.  This  also  is  said  by  Lactantius  to  be  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sacred  rites  celebrated  in  honour  of  Isis^.  The  two  asser« 
tions  are  only  apparently  at  variance:  for  Odiris  wd  Horus  were  really 
the  same  divinity,  viewed  as  bearing  d)e  two  different  relations  of  consort 
and  son  to  the  great  mother.  Accordingly,  each  is  said  to  have  undergone 
the  same  calamities,  and  each  is  represented  as  having  been  slain  and  re- 
stored to  life  again.  In  short,  all  those  ancient  writers,  who  have  treated 
on  the  subject,  positively  declare,  that  the  Orgies  of  Isis  were  of  a  funereal 
nature,  that  they  exhibited  the  principal  hero-god  as  dead  and  shut  up  in 
the  sacred  ark  or  coffin,  and  that  they  afterwards  represented  him  as  quit* 
ting  the  ark  and  as  experiencing  a  wonderfiil  resurrection  from  Hades. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  consider  the  mysterious  ark  of  Isis,  as  being  solely 
the  coffin  of  the  deceased  god :  this  ark  was  sometimes  called  the  ship  of 
Isis  J  just  as  the  ark  of  Juno  was  called  the  ship  of  Juno;  and  correspond- 
ent with  its  name  was  the  use,  to  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
applied.  Would  we  understand  what  was  fully  meant,  by  the  indosure 
of  the  dead  Osiris  within  his  coflin;  we  must  obviously  attend  to  the  my- 
thologic  history  of  the  transaction,  which  the  Mysteries  professed  sceni- 
cally  to  commemorate.  Now  the  transaction  was  thb.  Osiris  was  attacked 
and  murdered  by  Typhon,  whom  the  Egyptian  priests  declared  to  be  a 

'  Theoph.  ad  Autol.  lib.  i.  p.  343. 

*  Athen.  Legat.  c.  xii.    JuL  Firm,  de  error,  prof.  rel.  p.  ^^  5. 
^  Lactant.  Instit.  lib.  i.  c.  21.  p.  1 18.  *  Firm,  de  error,  prof.  reL  p.  4. 

'  LactaDt.  Inst.  lib.  i.  c  21.  p.  117. 
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BOOK  ▼•  person,  mrhich  were  celebrated  on  the  lake  of  ButOi  were  also  i^alebratod 
on  another  small  lake  at  Sais.  The  testimony  of  Herodotus  respeotiog  tihe 
purport  of  them  is  remarkaUy  explicit,  and  therefore  well  deserves  our 
attention.  He  tells  us,  that  at  Sab  they  shewed  the  tomb,  and  celebrated 
the  commemorative  funereal  Orgies,  of  one,  whose  name  he  deemed  it  on^ 
lawful  to  mention.  The  place  devoted  to  their  celebration- was  a  circular 
lake,  about  the  size  of  that  in  Delos  named  Trochaides.  On  the  surfece 
of  this  pool  they  scenically  exhibited  the  suffering  of  the  peram,  whom 
the  hbtorian  would  not  venture  to  specify : .  and  these,  he  adds,  were  the 
rites,  which  the  Egyptians  called  their  nocturnal  Mysleries\  The  dedal- 
ration  of  Herodotus  perfectly  corresponds  with  what  we  are  told  «by  Dio^ 
dorus  and  Jamblichus :  the  former  says,  that  the  Mysteries  related  to  the 
calamities  which  the  gods  experienced  from  Typhon ;  the  latter  intimates^ 
that  they  treated  of  the  burstmg  asunder  of  the  heavens,  the  displaying^  of 
the  secrets  of  Isb,  the  shewing  of  the  ineffable  wonders  of  the  great  abyss^ 
the  resting  of  the  ship  Baris  at  the  conclusion  of  its  voyage,  and  the  scat- 
tering to  Typhon  the  limbs  of  Osirb  \  Such  information  can  scarcely  be 
mbunderstood.  The  ship  fiarb  or  Argo  or  Theba  was  the  ship,  of  Osirb  t 
but  the  ship  of  Osirb  was  that  floating  ark  or  navicular  coffin,  within  which 
Ms  dead  body  was  inclosed  by  Typhon.  It  was  also  the  ship  of  Chanm 
or  of  Osirb  viewed  as  the  ferryman  of  Hades :  and  it  b  clearly  the  same^ 
both  as  the  ship  of  the  infernal  Buddha,  and  as  the  ark  or  Argha  of  th^ 
Indian  Siva.  Now  the  Argha  is  the  ship,  in  which  Siva  floated  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  deluge :  and  the  infernal  Buddha  is  that  Menu-Satyavrata,  who 
was  preserved  in  an  ark  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  and  who  was  thence  con- 
stituted the  god  ^  of  obsequies.  Hence  it  b  clear,  that  the  Mysteries  de- 
scribed the  voyage  of  Noah ;  that  the  sacred  ark  was  the  Ship  of  the  de- 
luge ;  and  that,  as  the  great  father  died  out  of  one  World  and  was  bom 
again  into  another,  that  ark  was  considered  likewise  as  his  coffin. 

The  very  same  complicated  idea  was  attached  to  the  ark  of  the  Myste- 
ries in  every  other  part  of  the  Egyptian  ritual.    Thus  the  dead  body  of 

*  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  n.  c  170, 171. 

^  Diod.  BibL  lib.  i.  p«  87»    Jsoab.  de  mjst  led.  vf.  c.  SU 
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Osiris  was  sometimes  feigned  to  have  been  inclosed  within  a  wooden  0U4.T.  vi. 
cow':  the  cow  thereforci»  lilce  the  ark  or  the  floating  Moon,  was  his  coffin: 
but  she  was  no  less  the  ship,  c^  the  god ;  for  both  the  cow  and  the  ark  were 
indifierently  styled  Theia  and  Argo.  Thus  also  the  bull  Apis,  which  wa^i 
thought  to  be  the  immediate  representative  of  Osiris  and  even  to  be  ani- 
mated  by  the  Sonl  of  that  deity,  was  interred  after  his  death  in  a  sacred  ark 
or  coffin,  by  way  of  shadowing  out  the  entrance  of  his  prototype  into  a 
similar  machine :  while  his  successor  the  new  found  Apis,  after  having  been 
solemnly  £k1  during  the  space  of  forty  days,  was  set  afloat  on  the  Nile  in 
the  mystic  Baris,  and  brought  by  water  to  be  inaugurated  into  his  office  \ 
And  thus  all  the  various  animals,  which  were  the  symbols  of  the  hero-gods, 
and  into  which  they  were  fiibled  to  have  transformed  themselves  when  they 
fled  flrom  the  rage  of  Typhon>  were  constantly,  when  they  died,  buried  in 
sacred  arks  or  coffins,  and  bewailed  with  the  same  lamentations  as  the 
deceased  Osiris  K 

(S.)  .A  superstitious  notion  prevailed,  that  the  ark  of  Osiris,  which  was 
annually  set  afloat  on  the  Nile,  drifted  to  shore  on  the  coast  of  Phenida. 
This  fable  seemd  to  have  originated  from  the  manifest  intercommunion  of 
worship  between  the  Phenicians  and  the  Egyptians :  for  the  Mysteries  of 
Adonis  or  Baal-Peor  were  of  precisely  the  same  natare  as  those  of  Osiris, 
and  referred  to  the  very  same  event  He  was  first  bewailed  as  dead :  but, 
after  a  proper  time,  his  votaries  forgot  their  former  grief,  and  with  loud 
acclamations  celebrated  his  supposed  revival.  These  were  the  funereal 
Orgies,  which  the  Israelites  were  seduced  into  by  the  women  of  Moab  in 
honour  of  Baal-Peor :  and,  as  many  of  the  Byblians  rightly  maintained  that 
the  Mysteries  of  Adonis  were  really  no  other  than  those  of  Osiris ;  so  we 
find,  that  the  Phenician  god  was  thought  to  have  been  inclosed  in  the  s^* 
cred  ark  and  to  have  descended  into  the  infernal  regions,  as  well  as  the 
Egyptian  deity  \    The  Orgies  of  Adonb  were  eminently  celebrated,  not 

«  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  76. 

.  *  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  323.    Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  L  p.  76. 
»  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  lib.  iL  c  1.    Herod.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  66,  67. 
^  Luc.  de  dea  Syr.  $  6,  7.    Plut.  de  Isid.  p.  357-    ApoU.  Bibl.  lib.  iii.  c.  13.    Theoc. 
IdylL  xv.  ver.  86. 
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BOOK  T.  only  on  the  sea-coast  or  on  the  banks  of  a  sacred  river,  kwit  Kiewise  on  the 
summit  of  Lebanon  or  the  mountain  of  the  Moon  \  The  reason  was,  be^ 
cause  here  his  ark  or  Baris  or  floating  Moon  was  fabled  to  have  rested, 
as  the  Ark  of  Noah  first  came  to  land  on  the  primeval  lunar  mooDtaiD  of 
Ararat 

(3.)  Of  a  similar  nature  were  the  Mysteries  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Attis  and.  Cybel^  The  goddess  was  supposed  first  to  bewail  the  death  of 
her  lover,  and  afterwards  to  rejoice  on  account  of  his  restoration  to  life  \ 
Her  ahemate  lamentation  and  triumph  wiere  imitated  by  her  votaries :  an^ 
as  the  whole  was  a  scenicri  exhibition  of  the  sufferings  of  Att»,  his  imager 
like  that  of  Osirb,  was  placed,  when  the  mournful  part  of  the  Orgies  com- 
menced, in  a  boat  or  ark  or  cofl^  formed  by  the  excavation  of  a  pine•t^ee^ 
What  we  are  to  understand  by  thb  inclosure  may  readily  be  collected  from 
the  parallel  Mysteries  of  Egypt :  but  we  may  gather,  even  from  the  legend 
of  Ait\9  himself,  that  the  hollow  tree  was  designed  to  represent  a  ship  no 
less  than  a  coffin ;  he  was  thought  at  one  period  of  his  Kfe  to  have  perfonned 
some  remarkable  voyage  over  the  ocean  ^ 

(4.)  Clemens  Alexandrinus  rightly  pronounces  the  mutSated  Attis  to  be 
the  same  as  Bacchus,  while  B&ccfaus  himself  h  identified  with  Osiris  ^ 
Hence  again  we  shall  find,  that  the  sacred  ark  was  an  implement  of  hi^ 
importance  in  the  Dionysiaca,  and  that  the  god  was  alternately  bewailed  as 
one  dead  and  rejoiced  over  as  one  restored  to  life\ 

That  bis  ark  was  a  ship,  cannot  be  doubted  r  both  because  he  is  said  to 
have  been  exposed  in  au  ark  at  sea  during  his  mythological  infancy,  and 
because  he  was  depicted  sailing  in  a  ship  decked  with  vine^leaves  and  ivy^. 
Such  being  the  case,  and  the  god  himself  being  no  other  than  the  Egyptian 
Osiris,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  observe  the  palpable  identity  of  his  Myste- 
ries and  those  of  Isis.  At  Lfiphria  in  Achaia  was  shewn  the  ancient  ari^ 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  thought  to  have  been  conveyed  thither 
by  Eurypylus  from  Troy.     It  contained  a  statue  of  Bacchus^Esymnetes : 

'  MacTob.  Saturn,  lib.  L  c.  21.  *  Val.  Place.  Argon. iib.  viii.  ver.  2Sa 

<  JoL  Firm,  de  error,  prof.  rel.  p.  53.  ^  CuCuU.  Eleg.  Ix.  '  Clem.  Cohort,  p.  ISl 

^  JqL  Firm,  de  errors  prof.  rel.  p.  14,  15.    Amob.  adv.  geot.  lib<  v» 

7  Pans.  Acfaaic  p.4S6.    Fhilostrat,  Icon. lib.i.  c  19.    Pau6.LaooB«pi90ft 
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and  a  yearly  festival  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god.  This  was  chat,  n* 
•plainly  a  mere  repetition  of  the  Mysteries  of  Osiris :  for,  on  the  principal 
night  of  the  feast,  the  hierophant  solemnly  brought  forth  the  ark,  and  the 
children  of  the  citizens  went  in  procession  to  the  river  Milichus,  where  they 
bathed,  and  afterwards  similarly  returned  to  the  temple  of  the  deity '.  Such 
Orgies  represented  what  the  Egyptians  called  the  death  and  revival  of 
Osiris,  or  his  descent  into  Hades  and  his  return  from  it. 

(5.)  The  Mysteries  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres  differed  from  those,  which  I 
have  hitherto  noticed,  in  this  particular  :  the  person  lamented  and  sought 
for  was  not  a  male,  but  a  female.  In  other  points  the  features  still  re* 
mained  the  same :  for  these  Orgies  represented  the  wanderings  of  Ceres 
after  the  ravished  Proserpine,  just  as  the  Egyptian  Mysteries  exhibited  the 
travels  of  Isis  in  search  of  Osiris.  This  similarity  is  noticed  by  Lactantius : 
and  Julius  Firmicus  joins  together,  with  great  propriety,  the  Orgies  of  Bac- 
chus, Proserpine,  Attis,  and  Osiris ;  describing  them  all  as  equally  mourn-  ^ 
lul,  and  equally  commemorative  of  some  supposed  death  or  descent  into 
Hades  \  In  fact,  the  only  difference  between  them  was  this :  most  com- 
monly the  ship-god  was  the  person  bewailed ;  but,  in  the  rites  of  Eleusis, 
the  ship-goddess  was  made  the  principal  character  in  the  mimic  tragedy. 
Agreeably  to  this  inversion,  as  the  image  of  a  man  was  wept  over,  in  the 
Mysteries  of  Attis  and  Osiris ;  so,  in  the  Orgies  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina 
a  wooden  figure  of  a  virgin  was  bewailed  during  the  space  of  precisely 
forty  days  ^  This  was  the  identical  period,  during  which  the  Bull  Apis 
was  solemnly  fed  previous  to  his  navicular  inauguration  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Osiris :  and  in  both  cases,  as  we  may  argue  from  the  ultimate  iden- 
tity of  all  the  Mysteries,  it  must  have  been  selected  by  the  prevalence  of 
some  common  idea.     What  that  idea  was,  we  may  learn  from  the  scrip-  « 

tural  history  of  the  deluge :  the  raifij  we  are  told,  was  upon  the  earth  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  \ 

The  Orgies  of  Ceres,  like  those  of  Bacchus  and  Osiris,  were  celebrated 
in  the  deep  gloom  of  night,  allusively  to  the  darkness,  which  for  a  season 

'  Paus.  Achaic.  p.  435,  436. 
*  Lactan.  Instit  lib.  L  c.  21.  Jul,  Firm,  de  error,  prof.  rel.  p.  20,  45- 
'  Jul.  Firm,  de  error,  prof.  rel.  p.  53.  ^  Gen.  vii.  12. 

Fag.  Idol.  VOL.  III.  R 
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M)OK  ▼.  inveloped  the  Noetic  fkmiiy,  while  confined  wi&in  the  womb  of  the  Ark 
or  floating  coffin ;  allusively  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  primevd  dark- 
ness which  inveloped  the  mundane  Chaos  :  and  the  wanderings  of  the  god-* 
dess,  like  those  of  Cybel^,  Venusy  Isis,  and  Latona,  in  quest  either  of  a 
son  or  a  husband  or  a  lover,  refer  to  the  erratic  state  of  the  diluvian  Ship 
upon  the  surface  of  the  waters ;  for  each  of  those  divinities,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  a  personification  of  the  ship  Argha,  Argo,  Baris,  or 
Theba. 

Hence  the  sacred  ark  was  a  necessary  instrument  in  the  due  celebratkm 
of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  It  was  borne  in  solemn  procession  on  the 
back  of  an  ass ;  because  an  ass  was  deemed  a  symbol  of  Typhon  or  the 
ocean,  which  sustained  upon  its  waters  the  Ark  of  die  deluge ' :  and  its 
contents^  according  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  were  certain  conical  pyra- 
mids, cakes  formed  so  as  to  exhibit  the  semblance  of  navels,  pomegrap 
nates,  and  the  indecorous  hieroglyphic  of  the  female  principle  \  These 
were  all  significant  emblems,  employed  universally  by  the  ancient  ido* 
laters.  The  last  of  them  was  a  symbol  of  the  Ar^a  or  great- mother; 
as  the  first  shadowed  out  the  mariner  of  the  Argha  or  the  great  father :  the 
cakes  represented  the  mysterious  navel,  of  which  sufficient  has  already  been 
said  in  another  place :  and  the  pomegranates,  bursting  with  innumerable 
seeds,  were  used,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  to  designate  Ceres 
or  Juno  or  Rimmon,  that  is  to  say,  the  all-productive  hermaphroditic 
parent  '• 

To  the  ark  which  contained  these  various  emblems,  the  fcmnula  of  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  preserved  by  Clemens,  evidently  related :  /  haoe 
fasted;  I  have  drunk  the  medicated  liquor  ;  I  ftave  received  from  the  ark; 
what  I  received  I  have  placed  in  the  basket;  from  the  basket  I  haoe 
returned  it  to  the  ark\  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  guess  the  import  of  suoh 
expressions.  The  symbol,  taken  out  of  the  ark  and  afterwards  restored  to 
it,  was  either  the  image  or  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  great  fether :  and  the 
whole  ceremonial  respected  his  mystic  interment  and  resi 


-.  -"^  •  •  ■ » 


<  Apul.  Metam.  lib.  xu  Flat  de kid.  p.  SG3.  ]^ph.  adv.  tmt.Vb^SLf^ 
*  Clem.  Cohort,  p.  H.  *  Pans.  Corintibi.  p.  114.  SdUL  ' 

*  Clem.  Cohort,  f.  IS^      •*«'^*' 
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(6.)  But,  though  a  female  was  bewailed  ia  the  Orgies  of  the  Eleusinian  chap,  tu 
Ceres ;  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  a  male  was  the  object  of  lamenta- 
tioQ  ia  those  of  the  same  goddess  as  celebrated  in  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace. 

The  Cabiric  gods  tliere  venerated  are  said  by  Mnaseas  to  have  been 
Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Bacchus :  and,  since  the  Samothracian  Mysteries 
were  among  the  most  famous  of  the  gentile  world,  and  since  Bacchus  was 
the  deity  who  was  the  subject  of  them,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  his  in- 
closare  within  the  ark  and  his  subsequent  liberation  from  it  were  duly  ex^ 
hibited  to  such  ieis  were  initiated  into  the  Cabiric  Orgies.  This  we  certainly 
know,  that,  when  the  Phenicians  celebrated  those  same  Orgies,  they  used  a 
sacred  ark :  and  what  we  are  to  understand  by  that  ark  may  be  collected 
very  unequivocally  from  the  legend  which  they  taught  respecting  the  Ca- 
biri  themselves.  They  reckoned  them  to  be  eight  in  number :  they  sup- 
posed them  to  have  been  the  builders  of  the  first  ship,  tlmt  is  to  say,  of  the 
Argo  or  Argha ;  for  the  Argo  was  similarly  reputed  to  be  the  first-con- 
structed vessel :  and  they  described  them,  as  having,  on  some  memorable 
occasion,  consecrated  the  relics  or  exuvias  of  the  ocean  to  the  principal 
maritime  deity.  Analogous  to  these  notions  were  those  which  prevailed  in 
Samothrace.  The  mythologic  hbtory  of  that  island  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  a  tale  of  an  ark  and  a  deluge :  its  Cabiric  divinities  were 
thought  to  preside  over  navigation :  and  those,  who  had  been  initiated  into 
their  Mysteries,  were  supposed  to  be  made  secure  against  all  the  varied 
perils  of  the  sea  \ 

(7.)  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  positive  assertion  of  Artemidorus 
that  the  Orgies  of  Samothrace  were  £he  same  as  those  of  Britain,  and  by 
the  declaration  of  Dionysius  that  in  an  islet  near  the  coast  of  that  country 
the  Mysteries  of  Bacchus  were  celebrated  in  a  manner  resembling  that 
which  was  adopted  in  Greece  *.  Now  the  ancient  Druidical  Orgies  were 
those  of  the  ark  and  the  ark-god :  and  the  identical  deities^  who  were  vene- 

■  Schol.  in  ApolL  Argon,  lib.  i.  ver.  917.  Tzetz.  in  Lye.  ver.  29,  69.  Euseb.  Praep. 
SvMK.lH^  i»  ^  10.  Aristoph.  Iren.  ver.  275.  Schol.  in  loc. 

ipiid  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  iv.  p.  198.  Dionys.  Perieg.  ver.  565. 
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BOOK  V.  rated  as  the  Cabiri  of  Samothrace,  namely  Bacchus  and  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine^ were  equally  venerated  as  the  great  divinities  of  Britain.  Hence  it 
will  follow,  that,  whatever  were  the  Mysteries  of  the  latter  island,  such 
also  were  the  Mysteries  of  the  former. 

4.  On  the  whole  it  is  evident  from  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  the 
Orgies  related  to  the  imaginary  death  and  revival,  or  loss  and  recovery,  of 
some  ancient  personage ;  that  this  personage  was  so  lost  and  recovered,  by 
entering  into  a  floating  ark  which  was  deemed  his  coffin,  and  by  afterwards 
quitting  it ;  that  this  entrance  into  the  ark  was  esteemed  a  descent  into  the 
infernal  regions,  and  the  liberation  from  it  a  return  from  Hades ;  and  that, 
as  his  death  was  bewailed  with  loud  lamentations,  so  his  revival  was  an- 
nounced  with  the  most  violent  expressions  of  joy. 

Several  of  these  expressions  or  watch-words  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  and  they  are  precisely  of  such  a  nature  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  Isiac  Mysteries,  the  initiated  were  taught  to  ex- 
claim, fVe  have  found  him  ;  let  us  rejoice  together  *.  Thus  each  epoptes, 
considered  as  exhibiting  in  hb  own  person  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  ark- 
god,  was  instructed  to  say,  /  have  escaped  an  evil,  I  have  found  a  better 
lot\  And  thus,  as  we  learn  from  Julius  Firmicus,  when,  in  the  nocturnal 
celebration  of  the  Orgies,  an  image  had  been  laid  upon  a, couch  as  if  dead, 
and  had  been  bewailed  with  the  bitterest  lamentations ;  lights,  after  a  suf- 
ficient space  of  time  had  been  consumed  in  all  the  mock  solemnity  of  woe, 
were  introduced  into  the  mystic  cell,  and  the  hierophant  slowly  chaunted  a 
distich  to  the  following  purpose :  Be  of  good  cheer,  ye  mystaj  since  our  god 
has  now  been  preserved;  to  us  therefore  shall  be  the  safety  from  our 
labours '. 

V.  It  must  not  however  be  forgotten,  that  the  great  father,  whose  varied 
fortunes  constituted  the  chief  subject  of  the  Mysteries,  was  Adam  as  well 
as  Noah  or  rather  Noah  viewed  as  a  reappearance  of  Adam ;  and  that  the 
sacred  ark,  in  consequence  of  this  supposed  transmigration,  represented  not 
only  the  Ship  of  the  deluge,  but  likewise  the  Earth  which  was  thought  to 

'  Atben.  Legat  c.  xiz.  p»  88.  *  Demos,  de  coron.  §  79.  p.  135. 

)  Jul.  finiL  de  aror.  prof.  reL  p.  45. 
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float  like  a  ship  on  the  surface  of  the  abyss.    The  existence  of  this  twofold  chaf.  vi. 
idea  has  already  been  shewn  at  large :  we  have  now  therefore  only  to  attend 
to  the  application  of  it. 

I.  Since  the  Ark  then  and  the  Ilarth  were  thus  blended  together,  they 
were  represented  by  common  symbols,  and  certain  notions  in  common  were 
entertained  of  them  both.  Thus,  as  they  were  alike  shadowed  out  by  the 
lotos,  the  floating  egg,  the  ship,  the  cow,  and  the  navicular  Moon ;  so  were 
they  equally  typified  by  the  sacred  grotto  or  stone  cell,  whether  natural  or 
artificial:  and  thus,  as  the  entrance  into  the  Ark  or  mystic  coffin  was 
esteemed  a  descent  into  Hades,  so  the  infernal  regions  were  similarly 
placed  in  the  centrical  cavity  or  womb  of  the  Earth,  viewed  as  the  greater 
ark  or  ship  of  the  World.  Thus  also,  as  the  Earth  and  the  Ark  were  con- 
sidered interchangeably  by  the  ancient  idolaters,  and  thence  were  described 
by  common  symbols ;  so  were  they  both  personified  by  one  and  the  same 
goddess,  who  was  reckoned  the  universal  mother  botli  of  gods  and  men  : 
and  thus,  as  the  interior  of  the  Earth  and  the  interior  of  the  Ark  were 
alike  deemed  to  be  the  infernal  regions,  into  which  the  deity  celebrated  in 
the  Mysteries  first  descended  and  from  which  he  afterwards  returned  ;  so 
the  goddess,  who  personified  the  Earth  and  the  Ark,  was  necessarily 
esteemed  an  infernal  goddess,  and  her  womb  was  of  course  identified  with 
Hades  itself. 

The  obvious  result  of  such  a  notion  was,  that  the  mystical  restoration  to 
life  or  return  from  hell  was  viewed  as  a  sort  of  regeneration  or  new  birth 
from  the  womb  of  the  great  mother :  and,  when  this  phraseology  had  been 
adopted,  he,  who  was  said  to  be  born  from  the  womb  of  the  great  mother, 
would  equally  be  said  to  be  born  from  every  symbol  of  the  great  mother ; 
whether  that  symbol  were  a  ship,  a  cow,  an  egg,  a  lotos,  a  cavern,  a  stone 
cell,  or  a  floating  Moon. 

But  the  idea  of  the  birth  in  question  was  complex,  analogous  to  the  com- 
plex character  of  tlie  two  great  parents.  Adam,  being  formed  out  of  the 
substance  of  the  Earth,  was  tliought  to  be  bom  out  of  its  womb  :  Noah, 
being  produced  into  a  new  World  out  of  the  interior  of  the  Ark,  was 
thought  to  be  born  out  -of  the  womb  of  the  Ark.  Adam,  having  entered 
into  the  bowels  of  the  Earth  at  the  time  of  his  literal  interment,  was  said  to 
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have  descended  into  the  womb  of  the  great  mother :  Noah,  having  entered 
into  the  interior  of  the  Ark  at  the  time  of  his  mystic  inclosure  within  his 
coffin,  was  similarly  said  to  have  been  received  into  the  w<Hnb  of  the  great 
parent.  The  universal  father  however  was  thought  to  have  died  in  the  pier« 
son  of  Adam,  the  Menu  of  the  antediluvian  World ;  and  to  have  transmit 
gratorily  revived  in  the  person  of  Noah,  the  Menu  of  the  postdiluvian 
World.  Hence,  in  the  Mysteries,  the  idea  of  a  literal  death  was  mingled 
with  that  of  a  figurative  death ;  the  idea  of  a  nativity  from  the  Earth,  with 
a  nativity  from  the  Ark ;  and  the  idea  of  a  transmigratory  revival  or  tegfh 
neration,  with  that  of  an  allegorical  revival  or  regeneration  from  the  flMt- 
ing  coffin. 

The  notion  was  rendered  yet  more  complex  by  the  material  character 
ascribed  to  the  great  father  and  great  mother,  or,  in  one  word,  to  the  great 
hermaphroditic  parent  According  to  this  character,  the  androgynous  deity 
of  the  Gentiles,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  universal  frame  of  Na- 
ture, Matter  operated  upon  by  Nous  or  Menu  or  Mens  or  Intellectual 
Spirit.  Now  the  World,  as  we  have  also  seen,  was  thought  to  be  subject 
to  certain  great  periodical  changes,  independent  of  those  smaller  mutations 
which  it  yearly  and  daily  experiences.  In  the  course  of  each  diurnal  revo-' 
lution,  it  dies  away  into  the  gloom  of  night ;  and  revives,  or  is  xbom  again, 
into  the  light  of  day.  In  the  course  of  each  annual  revolution,  it  sinks  into 
the  dark  inactivity  of  deathlike  winter ;  and  is  regenerated,  or  restored  to 
life,  by  the  return  of  spring.  In  the  course  of  every  revolution  of  the 
seasons,  the  whole  vegetable  creation  dies,  is  buried,  and  revives  under  a 
form  different  indeed  yet  still  the  ^ame.  In  the  course  of  each  revolution 
both  of  human  and  bestial  life,  a  generation  perishes  from  off  the  fece  of 
the  earth,  and  is  replaced  by  another  generation  of  similar  living  beings. 
Lastly,  in  the  course  of  each  grand  mundane  revolution ;  for  so  the  gentile 
philosophers  speculated  from  the  single  real  circumstance  of  the  ante- 
diluvian World  having  been  succeeded  by  the  postdiluvian:  in  the  course 
of  each  grand  mundane  revolution,  all  nature  is  resolved  into  its  primend 
Chaos,  and  universal  death  is  induced  by  a  tremendous  deluge ;  but,  after 
a  certain  period  given  to  the  sleep  of  destruction,  every  thing  is  restored  te, 
fresh  life,  a  new  earth  is  bom  again  from  the  shattered  womb  of  its  predl^ 
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cessor,  nnd  the  whole  race  of  mortals  who  had  played  their  parts  during  ^^^^  ^'• 
the  existence  of  the  former  system  reappear  by  the  transmigration  of  their 
souls  into  new  bodies  and  once  more  act  again  the  same  parts  during  the 
existence  of  another  system. 

This  succession  of  deaths  and  revivals,  of  dissolutions  and  regenerations, 
was  equally  taught  and  shadowed  out  in  the  Mysteries :  and  the  link,  by    . 
which  it  was  connected  with  the  death  and  revival  of  the  great  father,  was 
the  materialism  of  character  which  the  hierophants  were  wont  to  ascribe  to 
thfe  universal  hermaphroditic  parent. 

3.  The  preceding  statement  will  enable  us  to  account  for  much  that  is 
said,  both  respecting  the  god  who  is  the  hero  Of  the  Mysteries,  and  respect- 
ing the  Mysteries  themselves. 

The  god,  who  is  solemnly  committed  to  the  floating  ark  as  one  dead  and 
who  is  afterwards  exulted  over  as  experiencing  a  wonderful  restoration  to 
life,  is  also  said  to  have  been  born  again ;  and  his  regeneration  is  described 
in  various  difierent  mann^^  coiresponding  with  the  several  hieroglyphics 
which  were  employed  to  symbolise  his  boat  or  navicular  coffin.  Thus 
Horus  or  the  younger  Osiris  was  born  out  of  the  womb  of  the  ship-goddess 
Isis,  or  out  of  the  womb  of  the  cow  into  which  Isis  was  thought  to  have 
been  transformed.  Thus  the  principal  deity  of  the  Goths,  with  his  three 
SODS,  was  similarly  produced  from  the  wonderful  cow  Oedumla.  Thus  the 
Indian  Siva  was  produced  or  bom  out  of  the  womb  of  Argha  or  Isi,  one  of 
whose  principal  forms  was  the  sacred  cow  which  wasTthe  reputed  child  of 
the  ocean.  Thus  Brahma,  Vishnou,  Siva,  Bacchus- Protogonus,  the  Egyp- 
tian Pytha,  the  Phenician  Taut,  and  the  Chinese  Puodcu,  were  all  bom  out 
of  an  e^,  which  floated  on  the  surfiice  of  the  great  abyss.  Thus  Bacchus 
was  bora  out  of  the  Moon ;  a  circumstance  explained  by  the  entrance  of 
Osiris  into  the  luniform  ark,  and  his  subsequent  liberation  from  it.  Thus 
Brahma  was  born  out  of  the  lotos  and  the  navel ;  each  of  which,  we  arc 
told,  represented  the  ship.  Ar|^ai  Thus  Bacchus  was  said  to  have  entered 
into  the  l^aJb  at 'Cm^^Hippk^-^B^  to  have  been  born  again 

fhm  iU    Tbctt  IliniiiUii  IiaiMi|  ^^f^jMited  to  have  been  born  from 

the  shq>*godde88  CylriB^  ai|i|j||  .  the  infant  Jupiter,  the 

childr»  of  Satan  Bhui^  cure  all  said  to 
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'  have  been  either  bom  or  nursed  io  a  sacred  cave.  And  thns  the  Peniaa 
Mitbras  was  declared  by  tbose,  who  were  miliated  into  his  Mysteries,  to 
have  been  bom  out  of  a  rocky  or  stoney  grotto '. 

Alt  these  different  legends  equally  respected  the  birth  of  the  great  father 
irom  the  ship  Argo  or  Ar^ia,  which  was  the  sacred  ark  of  the  Orgies,  and 
which  doubly  shadowed  out  the  Ship  of  the  delugp  and  the  Sliip  of  the 
World.  For,  when  Porphyry  tells  us  that  the  sacred  grotto  represented 
the  Universe ;  since  the  ship,  the  egg,  the  cow,  the  lotos,  the  Mo(m^  and 
the  goddess,  were  all  double  symbols ;  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  grotto 
was  likewise  a  double  symbol,  that  it  was  employed  to  exhibit  the  Ark  do 
less  than  the  Earth :  and  accordmgly  we  find,  that  the  Mysteries  indiffer- 
ently treated  of  the  entrance  into,  and  the  egress  from,  an  ark  and  a  cavern; 
and  that  the  same  god  was  indifferently  said  to  be  bom  out  of  a  grotto  and 
out  of  a  ship. 

The  birth  fixnn  the  grotto  was  effected  by  the  aspirant's  passing  through 
its  rocky  door :  and  sometimes  the  sacred  caverns  were  furnished  with  two 
doors  ;  one  for  the  ingress,  and  the  other  for  the  egress.  This  or)6ce  was 
the  mysterious  portal,  over  which  the  god  and  goddess  of  the  door,  or  the 
great  father  and  the  great  mother  viewed  as  Protbyr&ua  and  Prothyr^  were 
thought  to  preside :  and  its  double  prototype  was  the  door  of  the  rock- 
faewn  sepulchre,  and  the  door  iu  the  side  of  the  Ark.  Hence,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Orgies,  the  entrance  into  such  grottos,  like  the  entrance  of 
Osiris  into  the  ark,  *as  esteemed  a  descent  into  the  infernal  r^ons ;  and 
the  egress  firom  them,  through  the  stone  portal,  was  accounted  a  birth  into  , 
a  new  life  or  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  door  of  the  sacred  cavern 
was  in  effect  the  same  as  the  door  in  the  Moon ;  from  which  every  soul 
that  inhabits  this  lower  world  was  believed  to  be  bmn,  aft»  previously  ex- 
periencing a  wonderful  sidereal  transmigration.  But  the  ubole  of  that 
wild  legend  originated  from  the  primeval  combination  of  idolatry  with 
astronomy :  and,  as  the  Moon,  from  the  door  of  which  souls  were  thought 
to  be  bora,  was  a  Moon  that  floated  like  a  ship  on  the  surfue  of  the  in- 
fernal lake ;  the  cavern,  from  the  door  of  which  souls  were  equally  t 

■  Jut.  Mub  IXaL  vam  Ttjfk.  p.  SM.., 
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tD  be  bora,  must  plainly  represmit  the  very  Bame  thing  that  the  Mood  ca»r.  n, 
lepresented.     Now  the  floating  Moon  was  no  o^er  than  the  luniform  ark 
or  coffin  of  the  great  fother.    Consequently,  the  cavern  must  equally  have 
ifymbolized  that  navicular  sepulchral  vehicle. 

With  thia  conclusion  every  particular  will  be  found  to  harmonize.  The 
Mysteries,  as  I  have  just  observed,  indifferently  exhibited  an  entrance  into 
a  grotto  and  an  ark,  and  an  egress  from  a  grotto  and  an  ark.  In  each  case, 
the  entrance  was  a.  death  or  a  descent  into  Hades ;  and,  in  each  case,  the 
egress  was  a  revival  or  a  return  fi'om  Hades  or  a  new  birth.  In  each  case^ 
the  door,  through  which  the  regenerated  aspirant  was  produced,  as  the  god 
whose  fortunes  be  imitated  had  been  produced  before  him,  was  reckoned 
the  type  of  the  sacred  navel  or  female  principle  of  fecundity  :  and,  in  each 
case,  the  claim  of  oracularity  was  zealously  asserted ;  for  the  ark  of  the 
Orgies  or  the  ship  Argo,  and  the  rocky  forarainous  grotto  whether  at  Del* 
phi  or  in  Samothrace  or  in  any  other  region,  were  alike  reputed  to  be 
fatidical.  Analc^ousty  to  such  an  intercommunion,  the  image  of  the  great 
iather  was  occasionally  committed  to  a  soros  or  stone  coffin,  instead  of  a 
wooden  ark  or  floating  coffin :  while,  on  the  other  band,  Saturn,  whose 
whole  history  identifies  him  with  the  scriptural  Noah,  is  sud  to  have  once 
concealed  his  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  in  an  insular  cavern. 
which  he  built  or  made  for  that  express  purpose  in  the  midst  of  the  bound- 
less ocean '.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  stone  cell  of  the  British  Ceridwen, 
irithin  which  the  aspirant  was  inclosed  in  order  to  his  initiation,  was  deno- 
minated a  chest  or  ark:  hence  the  rock  temple  of  Stonehenge  was  called 
the  Ark  or  Skip  of  the  JVorld:  hence,  among  the  ancient  Celts,  stone 
temples  were  constructed  in  the  precise  form  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks : 
hence,  among  the  Romans,  an  island  in  the  Tiber  was  converted  into  a 
tfntaple  for  Esculapius,  who  was  one  of  the  eight  Phenician  Cabin,  by  being 
wo  faced  with  stiane-work  qs  to  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  large  ship  :  and  hence 
B  notion  prevailed,  that  the  ship  of  Bacchus  was  once  changed  into  stone '. 


'  PoTph.  de  anL  nymph,  p.  254. 
•  Dn»i«'ii  Mythol.  p.  393,  39+.  Collect.  dereb.Hibern.  vol.  iii.nuniti.X.  p.  199— 209. 
nt^  l&Wf_  Kh.  ,i    n,\A  Metam.  lib.  xv.  ver.  739.  Valer.  Mmtim.  Ub.  i.  c.  8.  Plm. 
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*<^^  ^«  All  these  matters  originated  from  the  same  source,  the  mystic  identify 
of  the  sacred  ark  and  the  sacred  grotto :  and  on  this  account  we  not  un^ 
frequently  find  the  two  associated  together.  Thus,  not  to  repeat  the  in* 
stances  which  have  already  been  adduced  of  the  birth  of  the  ark- god  from  a 
cave,  Synesius  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptian  hierophants,  when  celebrating  the 
Orgies,  not  only  bore  in  solemn  procession  certain  holy  arks  or  small  boats ; 
but  likewise  descended  into  consecrated  caverns,  where  the  most  recondite 
part  of  their  worship  was  performed  ' :  and  thus  the  soros  or  stone  coffin  of 
Osiris,  which  has  so  often  been  mistaken  for  the  literal  coffin  of  some  really 
deceased  king,  may  still  be  seen  deposited  in  the  central  chamber  or  arti- 
ficial grotto  of  the  great  pyramid. 

The  Mysteries  however  treated,  no  less  of  the  destruction  and  renovation 
of  the  whole  mundane  system,  than  of  the  allegorical  death  and  revival  of 
the  chief  hero-god.  We  learn  from  Cicero,  that  the  Orgies  of  Samothrace 
and  Eleusis,  when  rightly  understood,  related  more  properly  to  the  nature 
of  tilings  than  to  the  nature  of  the  deities ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
taught  a  system  of  natural  philosophy,  rather  than  gave  any  satisfactory  in* 
formation  respecting  the  Godhead  *•  We  are  told  by  Cesar,  that,  while  the 
Druids  disputed  largely  concerning  the  strength  and  power  of  the  immortal 
gods,  they  likewise  taught  their  pupils  many  things  of  the  stars,  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Universe,  and  of  the  nature  of  things  ^  We  gather  from  Cle- 
mens, that  the  priests  of  Egypt,  the  Chald^ns  of  Assyria^  the  Druids  of 
Gaul,  the  Saman^ans  of  Bactria,  the  Magi  of  Persia,  and  the  Gymnosophists 
of  India,  were  all  devoted  to  the  study  of  a  certain  favourite  philosophy  ^ 
And  we  are  assured  by  Jamblichus,  that  the  Mysteries  related,  not  only  to 
the  resting  of  the  ship  and  the  calamities  of  Osiris,  but  likewise  to  some 
great  physical  revolutions  which  affected  the  whole  frame  of  the  Universe  ^ 
Now  we  are  also  informed,  that  Pythagoras  received  his  collective  wisdom 
from  the  various  Orgies  into  which  he  had  been  initiated^  and  that  the 

Nat.  Hist  lib.  xxix.  c.  1.  Dion.  Halic.  in  excerpt,  a  Vales.  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  iiLver.  629^-^ 

700.  Nonni  Dionys.  lib.  xlvii. 

'  Synes.  in  Calvlt.  encom.  *  Cicer.  de  nat  deor.  lib.  i.  c  42.  p.  117,  118« 

^  Ces.  de  bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  c.  14*.  ^  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  L  p.  305. 

5  Jamb,  de  myst.  sect.  vi.  c.  51. 
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Orgies  of  Pythagoras  and  Orpheus  were  substantially  the  same.  Hence  chap,  vr, 
the  natural  philosophy  of  the  Mysteries  is  the  identical  philosophy,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  under  the  names  of  those  two  sag^.  But  the  Orphic 
philosophy  exhibited  the  various  parts  of  the  World  as  the  members  of  that 
great  hermaphroditic  deity,  who  was  thought  alternately  to  die  and  to 
revive  :  and  the  Pythagor^n  philosophy  described  the  Universe  as  subject 
to  endless  revolutions^  and  as  experiencing  alternate  destructions  and  rege* 
Derations  \ 

'  Such  therefore,  no  doubt,  must  have  been  the  peculiar  philosophy  incul- 
cated in  the  Mysteries :  and  of  this  we  find  abundant  traces  in  every  part 
of  the  globe.  It  was  the  wbdom,  which  the  Egyptian  hierophant  commu- 
nicated to  Solon:  it  was  the  wisdom,  which  the  Stoic  most  strenuously 
maintained ;  it  was  the  wisdom,  which  is  inculcated  in  the  Gothic  Edda : 
it  was  the  wisdom,  which  is  still  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  Institutes  of 
Menu  and  in  the  other  ancient  documents  of  the  Brahmens  ^.  Accordingly, 
in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Eneid,  which,  I  think  with  Bp.  Warburton,  cer- 
tainly describes  the  process  of  an  initiation,  Anchises,  who  sustams  the  part 
of  the  hierophant,  delivers  an  oration  replete  with  this  identical  philosophy : 
and,  in  the  curious  fragment  of  the  Orphic  poet,  which  his  lordship  rightly 
pronounces  to  be  the  initiatory  speech  of  the  same  hierophant,  though  he 
erroneously  infers  from  it  that  the  doctrine  taught  secretly  in  the  Mysteries 
was  the  unity  of  the  true  God,  the  very  basb  and  groundwork  of  the  system 
is  inculcated  with  much  solemnity  ^ 

Now  the  basisof  it,  as  taught  with  peculiar  distinctness  by  the  Brahmens 
ID  the  east  and  by  the  Stoics  in  the  west,  was  this :  tliat,  at  the  close  of 
every  mundane  revolution,  the  whole  Universe,  together  with  both  mortals 
«nd  hero-gods,  was  absorbed  into  the  essence  of  the  one  great  hermaphro- 
ditic parent ;  thal^  during  the  intermediate  period  of  desolation,  he  remained 
in  solitary  majesty  contemplating  with  intense  abstraction  his  own  physical 
properties ;  and  tbatt  when  the  appointed  time  of  renovation  arrived,  he 
produced  afresh  fiforarlui  oim^jiiQoee  the  frame  of  another  World  with  all 
its  subordioale  bpTOrgdJl  MMlj  fNttota. 


•  Tide  nqpimbMkl  «&  Olrph.  Frag.  p.  357—361. 
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sooK  y.  This  all-productive  and  all-absorptive  unity  h  the  unity  declared  by  the 
Orphic  hierophant  to  the  initiated  Musfeus,  as  the  fundamental  aecret  of 
the  Mysteries.  But  such  an  unity,  one  and  many  (as  it  was  described  to 
be),  was  equally  the  basis  of  that  natural  philosophy,  which  was  insepa* 
,  rably  blended  with  ancient  mythology,  and  which  therefore  the  Mysteries 
sedulously  inculcated.  Hence,  as  it  has  been  most  justly  remarked,  every 
pagan  cosmogony  was  likewise  a  theogony :  and  hence,  as  the  Orgies  treated 
of  the  .death  and  regeneration  of  the  hero*gods,  they  of  course  also  treated 
of  the  destruction  and  reproduction  of  the  World ;  for4hesetwo  ideas  were, 
in  the  minds  of  the  gentile  philosophers,  indivisibly  associated  with  each 
other.  Hence  moreover,  as  the  hierophant  was  esteemed  the  special  re- 
presentative and  deputy  of  the  demiurgic  great  fieUher  who  was  said  to  be 
the  primeval  Druid  or  Brahmen  or  Magus,  the  learned  poet  Virgil  placet 
In  the  mouth  of  Silenus,  who  was  the  same  as  Bacchus  or  Osiris,  just  such 
a  cosmogonical  song  as  was  chaunted  in  the  Mysteries  to  th^  initiated : 
and  hence  the  ancient  Babylonians  described  the  piscine  Oannes,  who  was 
their  original  archimage,  as  emerging  from  the  waters  of  the  Erythr^n  sea, 
and  as  delivering  in  the  capacity  of  an  hierophant  the  history  of  a  grand 
cosmogonical  revolution '. 

This  philosophy  expressly  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Meterapsychosia; 
for  it  maintained,  both  that  the  great  father  with  his  three  sons,  and  that 
every  individual  human  being  who  was  descended  finom  him,  reappeared 
with  new  bodies  in  each  renovated  World,  and  acted  over  again  the  same 
parts  which  they  had  already  sustained  during  the  existence  of  a  former 
system.  Now  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  was  equally  inculcated  in 
the  Mysteries,  and  along  with  it  the  Metamorphosis  or  transformation  of 
the  body :  for  such  was  the  nature  of  pagan  physics,  that  the  two  dogmas 
were  inseparably  united,  so  that  they  stood  or  fell  together.  They  diflfer 
in  foct  only  in  respect  to  the  particular  shape  of  the  body,  'into  which  the 
flitting  soul  was  believed  to  enter :  for  the  term  Meteti^fjfchans  is  used  to 
describe  the  passage  of  the  soul  from  one  human  body  into  another;  while' 
the  term  Metamo)^hosis  is  employed  to  describe  the  similar  pwsage  of  the 


*  Virg.  Edog.  n.    Syncell.  Chronog.  p.  901  *     -,./  ^ 
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Boal  from  a  human  body  into  a  bestial,  or  from  a  bestial  body  eidier  into  »4r.  ^ 
a  .different  bestial  body  or  again  into  a  human  body.     Still  however  the 
soul  remains  the  same :  and  a  transm^ration  of  it  equally  takes  place,  into 
whatever  outwardly  varied  tenement  it  may  be  thought  to  migrate. 

Such  speculations  have  prevailed  among  the  Hindoos  from  the  earliest' 
•1^ :  and  also  were  tau^t  in  the  Mysteries  of  the  ancient  Babylonic 
Oiddians '.  Both  the  Metamorphosis  and  the  Metempsychous  were  alike 
inculcated  in  the  Mysteries  of  the  ^yptians,  the  Persians,  and  the  Celts*. 
They  were  adopted  into  the  Or^es  of  Pythagoras,  and  were  received  also 
by  other  speculative  Greeks'.  And,  as  Cicero  declares  in  general  terms, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis  was  universally  delivered  to  the 
initiated ;  so  we  find  the  same  notion  alike  established  among  the  Burmans, 
tiie  Tlascalans  of  Mexico,  and  the  abori^nal  inhabitants  of  South  America 
who  doubtless  brought  it  with  them  from  the  Asiatic  settlements  of  their 
forefathers*. 

The  tenet  of  the  Metamorphosis  naturally  emanated  from  that  of  the 
Metempsychosis;  but  the  specif  channel,  through  which  it  came  to  have 
been  received,  I  take  to  be  this.  According  to  the  Hindoos,  the  great 
fruhet"  and  the  great  mother,  at  the  commencement  of  every  new  mundane 
system,  successively  assume  the  forms  of  all  kinds  of  animals;  and  thus 
^ve  birth  to  the  whole  bestial  no  less  than  to  the  rational  creation.  Hence^ 
however  the  origin  of  particular  symbols  may  he  separately  accounted  for; 
and  in  some,  such  as  the  6sh  or  the  dove  or  the  raven  for  instance,  we  may 
doubtless  perceive  an  independent  appositeness  to  shadow  out  the  person 
or  thing  symbolized :  hence  we  may  say  in  general  terms,  that  every  animal 
'Was  deemed  sacred,  because  every  animal  according  to  its  sex  was  a  type 

■  Xattit.  of  Menu.'  chap.  xu.    Ono.  Cliiild.  p.  1 7.    I^eth.  et  I^ell.  Ctmiment.  in  loc. 

■  Herod,  flirt,  lib.  ii.lS9.  Potph.  de  abatio.  lib.  ir.  j  16.  Cesar,  de  bdl.  GalL  lib.  tL 
p.  14.     Duvies'a  Mylhol.  p.  15,  2'J9,  5~5. 

^  OvU.  Meiam.  lib.  xv.  ver.  157—175.  Porpb.  de  vit.  Pyth.  p.  188.  Incert.  de  vit 
Pyth.  p.  212.     Herod.  Hist.  lib.  li.  c.  1'23.     Diog.  Laert.  de  »it.  phil.  lib.  viii.  f  14.. 

*  Cicer.  Fragm.  e  iibr.de  phiJoB.  Sjines's  Embass.  to  Ava.  vol.  ii.p.  S24.  Torquemad. 
jy.TJ.  c  W*.  ^HjIg^Mt^  Hwt.  dC Paraguay,  vol.  ii.  p.  151.  It  was  from  the  impure  source 
-^"^^™^^^^^^^^"^"    "i~~*^'*     SeeDuPin'aBibUotii.Patr.p.lil. 
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BOOK  V.  or  form  of  the  two  great  parents.  From  this  source  originated  the  Egyp^ 
tian  fable,  which  was  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  and  which  made  a  consp#* 
cuous  figure  in  the  Mysteries',  respecting  the  various  bestial  shapes,  which 
were  taken  by  the  hero-gods  during  the  persecution  which  they  experienced 
from  Typhon :  and  from  the  same  source  may  be  deduced  the  prevailing 
idea,  which  so  pervades  the  entire  mythological  poem  of  Ovid  as  to  confer 
upon  it  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Metamorphoses.  But,  whatever  the 
hero-gods  did  and  suffered  as  exhibited  in  the  Mysteries,  that  the  imitative 
epopts  affected  to  do  and  suffer  likewise :  for  the  whole  process  of  their 
initiation  was  a  studied  transcript  of  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  great  father. 
Accordingly,  as  the  souls  of  the  gods  passed  from  body  to  body,  whether 
human  or  bestial,  until  they  had  accomplished  the  grand  circle  of  the  crea* 
tion ;  so  each  aspirant  was  diligently  instructed  in  the  abstruse  doctrines  of 
the  Metempsychosis  and  the  Metamorphosis. 

Nor  did  the  matter  stop  here:  the  same  philosophy,  which  blended 
physics  with  idolatry,  did  not  overlook  that  important  branch  of  physics^ 
astronomy ;  but  still,  true  to  its  purpose,  it  no  less  mingled  astronomy  with 
hero-worship.  Such  being  the  case,  the  souls  of  the  demon-gods  were 
fabled  to  migrate  into  those  heavenly  bodies,  whether  the  Sun  or  the  Moon 
or  a  Star  or  a  Constellation,  which  were  made  to  represent  them  upon  the 
sphere^:  and,  analogously  to  this  Sabian  Metempsychosis,  the  souls  of  tiie 
initiated  were  feigned  to  pass  through  all  the  elements  of  nature  and  ta 
experience  a  wonderful  sidereal  or  planetary  or  solar  or  lunar  transni^ 
gration  ^ 

VI.  The  supposed  Metempsychosis  of  the  great  father  and  the  bero-gods^ 
took  place  during  the  intermediate  period  of  the  deluge ;  for  they  were 
thought  to  be  born  out  of  one  World  into  another,  and  each  world  was 
separated  from  its  successor  by  an  universal  flood  or  chaotic  dissolution. 
But  there  was  a  very  generally  prevailing  notion,  that  the  waters,  which 
swept  away  the  antediluvians,  cleansed  the  earth  from  the  impurities  which 
it  bad  contracted ;  and  thus,  by  restoring  it  in  some  measure  to  the  Para- 

«  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  87.  *  Vide  supra  book  L  c  L  f  II.  book  iv.  c  1.  f  I. 

t  Cudworth'g  IntelL  Syst.  p.  788—791.    Porph.  de  ant  nymph,  p.  263—268.    Aput 
MetaoBulib.  xL 
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dkiacal  state,  introduced  a  new  golden  age  of  primitive  innocence  fLnd  chap.  ti. 
simplicity  '•  In  addition  to  this  circumstance,  as  the  Ark  rested  on  mount 
Ararat,  as  the  mount  of  the  appulse  was  believed  by  the  Gentiles  to  coin- 
cide geographically  with  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  as  there  is  much  reason 
to  think  that  their  opinion  was  well  founded :  when  the  hero-gods  were 
born  again  from  the  womb  of  their  great  mother,  or  when  their  souls  passed 
by  transmigration  from  the  old  into  the  new  World,  they  literally  escaped 
from  the  filth  and  pollution  of  a  thoroughly  corrupt  age  into  that  very  Para- 
dise which  was  tenanted  by  man  before  the  fall. 

So  remarkable  an  occurrence  was  not  overlooked  by  the  original  framers 
of  the  Mysteries.  They  knew,  by  immediate  tradition  from  Noah  and  his 
children,  that  the  human  race  had  lapsed  from  their  pristine  integrity,  and 
had  thus  forfeited  the  happiness  of  Eden  :  and  they  knew,  however  with  a  * 
high  hand  they  might  corrupt  themselves  by  departing  from  the  service  of 
the  one  true  God,  that  a  restoration  to  lost  innocence  and  Paradise  was 
not  only  necessary  in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  real  happiness,  but  that  it 
was  actually  promised  to  the  first  man  through  the  benign  agency  of  the 
seed  of  the  woman.  They  knew  likeivise,  that,  when  the  antediluvian 
World  was  destroyed,  a  state  of  comparative  innocence  and  holiness,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  first-created  pair,  ushered  in  the  renovated  World ;  as  a 
state  of  actual  purity  had  already  ushered  in  the  old  World :  and  they  knew^ 
that  the  second  great  father  was  bom  again  by  transmigration  into  that 
very  Paradise,  into  which  the  first  great  father  had  been  previously  born 
from  the  womb  of  the  Earth;  and  that  his  restoration  to  comparative  inte- 
grity, when  he  was  delivered  from  the  abominations  of  the  antediluvians, 
took  place  in  that  precise  region  where  his  ancestor  had  been  blessed  with 
absolute  integrity.  Thus  instructed,  they  were  willing  to  believe,'  that 
Eden  and  lost  innocence  were  actually  rained  after  the  deluge,  that  the 
hero-gods  were  bom  again  from  a  condition  of  impurity  to  a  condition  of 
purity,  and  that  their  souls  passed  by  traiisinigration  into  that  identical 
state  of  holiness  which  in  a  preceding  World  they  luid  ibr^nlBd* 

"  Hence  originated  the  ftUe  of  the  arUte  Hi  h 

luging  it  with  the  waters  erf  a  miglitj.  nm\  , 
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pQoKv.  I  Notions,  accordingly,  of  this  description  may  be  T617  dmrly  titKxiA 
in  the  ancient  Mysteries ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  speculations  respecting  tbe 
Metempsychosis  of  the  hero-gods,  we  find  such  notions  almost  invariaUy 
associated  with  the  kindred  doctrines  of  the  Metempsychosis  and  the  Meta* 
morphosis. 

Plato  assures  us,  that  the  design  of  initiation  into  the  Orgies  wte  to  l^ 
store  the  soul,  as  at  first,  to  that  state  of  perfection,  from  which  it  had 
deflected  * :  and,  in  strict  accordance  with  this  alleged  end,  the  hierophairt 
taught,  that,  while  the  souls  of  the  profane,  at  their  leaving  the  body,  stuck 
&st  in  miry  filth  and  remained  shut  up  in  impenetrable  darknesi,  the  souls 
of  the  initiated  winged  then*  flight  directly  to  the  happy  islands  or  the  Pa^ 
radisiacal  habitations  of  the  hero- gods  \  These  ideas  pervade  the  whole  <tf 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  old  Orphic 
and  Pythagorean:  and  we  perpetually  find  in  it  allusions  to  what  is  called 
the  deplumation  of  the  soul,  its  fall  from  some  pricNT  state  of  blissful  inte* 
grity,  its  incarceration  within  the  body,  and  its  final  restoration  after  p<H^ 
forming  numberless  transmigratory  circuits  to  the  holiness  which  it  had 
forfeited.  Such  restoration  was  fondly  thought  to  be  accomplished  by 
initiation  into  the  Mysteries ;  when,  after  the  pattern  of  the  hero*gods,  the 
aspirant  descended  into  Hades,  and  thence  transmigrated  or  was  bom  again 
>   from  the  womb  of  the  great  mother  into  a  mimic  Paradise. 

Hence,  in'  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius  which  wholly  treat  of  the 
ancient  Orgies,  we  are  presented  with  tlie  curious  mythos  or  alli^rical 
tale  of  Cupid  and  Psych^  or  Love  and  the  Soul.  From  it  we  learn  all  tte 
benefits  which  were  believed  to  result  from  initiation,  and  all  the  evils  whibh 
the  soul  experienced  in  consequence  of  its  lapse  from  pristine  inte^grityj 
^  But,  as  we  learn  tliesc  particulars  in  immediate  connection  with  the  My8i6^ 
ries  which  equally  taught  them ;  so  we  learn  them  likewise  in  immedlkie 
connection  with  the  character  of  the  great  transmigrating  fother  ImnMlfi 
Cupid,  who  is  rightly  described  as  the  oldest  of  the  deities,  who  firM«^ 
pears  when  the  renovated  Worid  springs  out  of  the  watery  Chaos,  and  wto 

■  Plat  Phaed.  apud  Warburton. 
*  Flat  Phaed.  p.  69,  ^1«    Aristid.  Eleus.  p.  454.  et  apud  Stob.  serai.  liSL    SdliL  fa 
Ran.  Aristoph.  Diog.  Laert.  in  vlt.  Diog.  Cyn.  apud  Warburton.  '  ^ 
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18  celebrated  as  the  offspring  of  the  ship-goddess  Aphrodite  or  Derceto,  is  chap,  vu 
ttke  same  person  as  Buddha  or  Osiris  or  Bacchus  or  Adonis  \  He  is  the 
sam6  therefore  as  the  transmigrating  great  father :  and  his  final  union  or 
celestial  marriage  with  Psychfe,  wlio  in  reference  to  her  supposed  new  birth 
is  depicted  with  the  wings  of  a  buttei%|  seems  to  shadow  out  that  ultimate 
absorption  of  the  soul  into  the  essence  of  the  universal  parent  which 
formed  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  old  mystic  philosophy.  We  must 
observCi  that  Apuleius  describes  his  heroine  as  falling  from  the  enjoyment 
of  heavenly  love  through  the  impulse  c^  a  fatal  curiosity,  and  as  under- 
going toils  and  troubles  and  hardships  of  every  description  ere  she  recovers 
her  forfeited  happiness. 

The  whole  of  thb  is  perfectly  consentaneous  with  the  driil  and  awful 
ceremonial  of  those  Mysteries,  respecting  which  he  is  treating.  During 
the  inclosure  within  the  Ark,  the  great  father  and  his  offspring  were  thought 
to  be  in  a  state  of  death  and  darkness,  to  undergo  heavy  toils,  and  to  sus- 
tain unspeakable  dangers  and  calamities  in  the  course  of  thetr  transmigra- 
tory  progress  to  Eden  or  the  isles  of  the  blessed:  and,  in  imitation  of  such 
difficulties,  the  aspirant  was  often  made  even  literally  to  encounter  very 
severe  and  appalling  trials,  ere  his  mystic  regeneration  into  light  and  liberty 
and  holiness  was  allowed  to  be  accomplished.  No  one,  as  we  learn  from 
Gregory  Nazianzen^  could  be  initiated  into  the  Mysteries  of  the  Persian 
,  Mithras  until  he  had  undergone  all  sorts  of  penal  trials,  and  had  thus  ap« 
proved  himself  holy  and  impassible  \  He  was  made  to  pass  through  fire « 
and  water,  to  brave  die  opposing  sword,  and  to  support  the  most  austere 
fasts,  without  shrinking  or  complaining.  If  hb  courage  failed  him,  he  was 
rejected  as  unworthy,  and  cast  out  as  profane  ^  Similar  difficulties,  though 
operating  rather  upon  the  imagination  than  upon  the  bodily  organs,  werq 
objected  to  the  candidates  for  initiation  into  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis.  They 
were  required  to  grope  their  darklii^  way  through  a  terrific  gloom  as  of 
the  grave,  while  hideous  pbaatoms  ffitted  before  their  eyes,  and  while  tiieir 
ears  were  stunned  with  the  kwd  bavings  of  the  infernal  dogs.    This  task 

^  Tide  si^ra  bJMk  h.  e,  &'f  SBK  'ins*  Nas.  1  Orat.  cont  Juliaxk 
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BOOK  V.  being  accomplished  with  due  fortitude,  they  suddenly  emerged  firom  the 
horrors  of  the  artificial  Hades,  and  were  admitted  as  regenerate  souls  into 
the  overpowering  splendor  of  the  sacred  isles  of  Elysium. 

To  such  a  process  Virgil  alludes  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Eneid.  As 
all  the  initiated,  whether  Hercules  or  Theseus  or  Orpheus  or  Bacchus  or 
Ulysses,  are  invariably  said  to  have  descended  into  hell ;  so  the  poet  coa- 
ducts  his  hero  into  the  realms  below,  commencing  bis  narrative  with  the 
identical  formula  which  the  hierophant  was  wont  to  use  while  the  doors 
were  closing  upon  the  profane  \  After  safely  passing  through  much  oppo- 
sition and  through  many  appalling  spectacles^  £n^  at  length  arrives  in 
the  Paradisiacal  fields  of  Elysium.  Here  Anchises,  personating  the  hiero* 
phant,  sets  forth  in  a  solemn  oration  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  mystical 
philosophy :  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  fails  not  to  describe  those  purgatorial 
trials,  through  which  the  aspirants  were  required  to  win  their  way,  ere  they 
could  transmigrate  or  be  born  again  into  the  Paradisiacal  islands  of  the 
blessed  \ 

Now  these  were  the  precise  trials  undergone  by  such  as  were  initiated 
into  the  Mysteries  of  Mithras.  They  are  the  same  also  as  those,  to  which 
the  devotees  among  the  Hindoos  still  fanatically  submit  Ih  each  case 
moreover  the  end  was  still  the  same.  Such  austerities  were  invariably 
practised  with  a  view  to  obtain  that  purification  of  soul,  or  rather  that 
enthusiastic  abstraction  from  every  worldly  object  and  that  union  of  mind 
with  the  great  father,  which  was  believed  to  constitute  the  spiritual  part 
of  the  regeneration  of  the  Mysteries.  Hence,  among  the  Hindooa,  no  less 
than  among  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Celts^  thos^ 
who  have  submitted  to  such  frantic  austerities,  are  dignified  with  the  appel- 
lation of  the  twice-bom  ^ 

2.  As  the  purifying  transmigration  took  place  during  the  passage  of  the 

*  Scbol.  in  Apoll.  Argon.  lib.  i.  ver.  916.     Schol.  in  Equit.  AritL  ver.  788.    SdbdLhk 

^  Arist.  Ran.  ver.  357.  apud  Warburton.    Albric.  de  deor.  imag.  c  zziL  p.  SM.    Tsets.  ia 

Ljcoph.  ver.  1328,  51.    ApoUod.  Bibl.  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  §  12.    Virg.  iBaetd.  lib.  tL 

119—124,  258. 

»  Virg.  iEneid.  lib.  vi.  ver.  723—755. 

s  Maur.  Ind.  Ant.  vol.  v.  p.  954.    Instit.  of  Menu.  chap.  iL  §  79,  108*  146«-'15a 
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regenerated  souls  from  one  World  to  another,  as  the  prototype  of  this  ca^»*  ▼^ 
imagined  passage  was  the  entrance  of  the  Noetic  family  into  the  Ark  from 
the  antediluvian  World  and  their  egress  from  it  into  the  postdiluvian,  and 
as  the  Metempsychosis  was  from  the  earliest  period  immediately  connected 
with  the  Metamorphosis :  we  shall  not  wonder  to  find  an  opinion  very 
generally  prevalent,  that  the  human  soul,  after  its  departure  from  the  bod}^ 
in  order  that  it  might  be  penally  cleansed  from  the  various  stains  contracted 
in  the  flesh,  was  destined  successively  to  enter  into  the  forms  of  all  idnds 
of  animals. 

This  doctrine  is  set  forth  with  much  minuteness  of  detail  in  the  theology 
of  the  Hindoos ' :  it  is  taught  likewise  in  those  remains  which  have  come 
down  to  us  of  the  old  Chaldean  philosophy  * :  it  was  equally  inculcated  by 
the  Egyptian  priesthood ' :  and  it  was  zealously  adopted  into  those  bor- 
rowed Mysteries,  which  were  instituted  by  Pythagoras*.  Traces  of  it 
remain  to  this  day  in  the  east :  and,  as  the  great  poem  of  Ovid  is  wholly 
built  upon  the  tenet  in  question,  so  we  can  scarcely  take  up  an  oriental  tale 
in  which  it  does  not  immediately  present  itself  to  our  notice. 

Of  the  ancient  Mysteries,  as  we  might  naturally  expect,  it  constituted  a 
very  eminent  part :  for,  since  the  whole  doctrine  of  transmigration  however 
modified  sprang  from  tlie  passage  of  the  great  father  out  of  one  World  into 
another,  it  would  of  course  be  treated  of  in  those  Orgies  which  professed 
to  detail  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  principal  hero-god.  Thus  the  soul  of 
Osiris  was  said  to  migrate  into  a  bull ;  that  of  Typhon,  into  an  ass  and  a 
crocodile ;  and  those  of  the  other  divinities,  into  the  forms  of  other  animals. 
Thus  also  the  hero  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius,  which  relates  alto* 
gether  to  the  old  Mysteries,  is  described  as  being  changed  into  an  ass. 
And  thus  the  British  Taliesin,  when  detailing  the  process  of  his  initiation 
into  the  Orgies  of  Ceridwen,  speaks  of  himself  as  assuming  a  variety  of 
difierent  figures^  ere  he  was  finally  bom  again  and  admitted  into  the  order 
oftbeepopts. 

I  think  there  if  iMloa  to  bdieve^  that  by  the  easy  contrivance  of  masks 


*  Iniili  wtHmm^ 
'  Harad.  V^ 


*  Orac.  Chal.  p.  17*  Opsop. 
'rtam.  lib.  xv.  ver.  165 — 175. 
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•ooK  T.  or  vizors  the  aspirants  were  actually  made  to  exhibit  the  several  forms  of 
the  animals,  into  which  they  were  said  to  be  metamorphosed.  Thb  opi* 
nion  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  express,  when  discussing  the  fabled 
birds  of  Memnon  *:  and  it  receives  additional  strength  from  a  curious  pas* 
sage  of  Porphyry,  which  seems  at  once  to  shew,  how  distinguished  a  part 
of  the  Mysteries  the  Metamorphosis  was  considered,  and  likewise  bow  in 
the  celebration  of  them  that  Metamorphosis  was  actually  exhibited. 
After  stating  that  the  Metempsychosis  was  an  universal  doctrine  of  the 
Persian  Magi ;  he  remarks,  with  no  less  ingenuity  than  truth,  that  that 
tenet  was  apparently  set  forth  in  the  Mysteries  of  Mithras.  For  the  Magi^ 
wishing  obscurely  to  declare  the  common  relationship  of  men  and  animab, 
were  wont  to  dbtinguish  the  former  by  the  several  names  of  the  latter. 
Hence  the  men,  who  were  initiated  into  the  Orgies,  they  denominated 
lions;  the  women,  lionesses ;  and  the  ministering  priests,  ravens.  Some- 
times also  they  styled  them  eagles  and  hawks:  and,  whosoever  was  initiated 
into  these  leontic  Mysteries,  that  person  was  constantly  made  to  assumtf 
the  forms  of  all  sorts  of  animals.  He  adds,  that  Pallas,  io  his  treatise  on 
the  rites  of  Mithras,  says,  that  this  Metamorphosis  was  usually  thought  to 
relate  to  the  different  animals  of  the  zodiac :  but  he  intimates,  that  its  true 
origin  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  transmigratory  revo« 
lution  through  the  bodies  of  every  kind  of  bird  and  beast  and  reptile.  He 
theii,  after  instancing  the  common  practice  among  the  Latins  of  applying 
to  men  the  names  of  animals^  intimated,  that  the  hierophants  were  equally 
accustomed  to  designate  the  demiurgic  hero-gods  themselves  by  parallel 
appellations.  Thus  they  called  Diana  a  she-wolf;  the  Sun,  a  bull  or  a 
lion  or  a  dragon  or  a  hawk  ;  and  Hecat^,  a  mare  or  a  cow  or  a  lioness  or 
a  bitch.  In  a  similar  manner,  they  denominated  Proserpine  Pherephatta^ 
because  the  phatta  or  wild  dove  was  sacred  to  her :  and,  as  the  priests  and 
priestesses  of  the  heathen  gods  ordinarily  assumed  the  names  and  attri- 
butes of  the  deities  whom  they  venerated,  and  as  Maia  or  the  great  nursing 
mother  was  the  same  as  Proserpine ;  they  thence,  as  we  learn  from  Hero- 
dotus, styled  the  oracdlar  priestesses  of  the  ship-goddess  pigeons.    For  tbo 


Vide  supra  book  iv.  cS.§  XXIX.  S.  (6.) 
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same  reason,  as  Porphyry  elsewhere  teaches  us,  the  aocienU  called  the  c 
priestesses  of  the  iofemal  Ceres  bees;  because  they  denominated  thdr 
great  goddess  the  floating  Moon  a  bee,  while  they  bestowed  upon  Proser- 
pine the  epithet  of  homed.  They  likewise,  as  he  proceeds  to  remark,  styled 
the  Moon  a  bull:  and,  since  new-bom  souls  were  said  to  be  produced  out 
of  the  MooQ,  since  the  Moon  was  called  a  bull  or  cmc  which  was  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Theba  or  lunar  ark  of  Osiris,  aod  since  the  Aible  thence  origi- 
nated of  the  generation  of  bees  from  the  body  of  a  heifer ;  all  new-bora 
iBOuls  or  souls  regenerated  in  the  Mysteries  were  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  bees.  It  was  on  account  of  this  doctrine  of  the  transmigratory 
Metamorphosis,  as  be  further  informs  us,  that  the  initiated  were  wont  to 
abstain  from  domestic  birds ;  and  that,  in  the  Eleusioian  Orgies,  birds  and 
fishes  and  beans  and  pomegranates  were  strictly  prohibited '.  It  was  on 
account  of  this  same  doctrine  also  no  doubt,  that  the  Buddhists  and  Pytha- 
gorbins  hare  inculcated  abstinence  from  all  animal  food.  And  it  was  still 
on  the  same  grounds,  that  the  Syrians  religiously  refused  to  eat  doves  and 
fishes,  because  those  animals  had  been  the  successive  forms  or  vehicles  of 
their  transmigrating  great  goddess. 

3.  From  the  foregoing  passage  of  Porphyry,  and  from  the  other  passages 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  conjunction  with  it,  it  is  easy  to  collect,  both 
how  the  d<^a  of  the  Metamorphosis  was  connected  with  the  Mysteries, 
and  bow  in  the  celebration  of  them  it  was  scenically  and  therefore  literally 
exhibited.  Aa  the  great  fother  was  bom  again  from  a  floating  Moon  or 
from  a  wooden  ark  shaped  like  a  cow ;  and  as  he  and  his  mystic  consort 
were  fei^ed  to  have  assumed  the  forms  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  while  paio^ 
iully  migrating  from  one  World  into  another :  so  the  souls  of  the  imitative 
aspirants  were  similarly  said  to  be  bom  again  from  the  Moon  or  from  the 
body  of  a  cow,' and  were  declared  to  pass  successively  through  the  bodies, 
ctf  various  animals  in  their  pro^ss  towards  Paradisiacal  perfection. 

Now  this,  we  find,  was  actually  exhibited  in  the  Orgies,  for  Porphyry 
lAs  us,  that  the  initiated  were  clothed  in  the  forms  ofevery  sort  of  animals. 

■  P^^^jgm^^^^  enLHTii^ p. 960,261,262.    H«rod.Hiit. 
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BOOK  V.  His  phraseology  is  remarkable ' :  and  it  seems  very  clearly  to  allude  to  the 
particular  mode,  in  which  such  metamorphoses  were  accomplished.  By 
means  of  bestial  vizors  and  garments  aptly  made  out  of  proper  skins,  the 
aspirants  successively  appeared  in  the  characters  of  whatever  animals  they 
were  appointed  to  personate :  and  this  was  denominated  their  transmgra^ 
tory  Metamorphosis^.  Accordingly,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  the 
Bembine  table  exhibits  various  human  6gures  with  the  heads  of  birds  or 
of  beasts :  and,  because  the  priests  of  Anubb  disguised  themselves  unth 
canine  masks,  the  Greeks,  who  dearly  loved  the  marvellous,  invented  the 
tale  of  there  being  in  the  upper  Egypt  a  whole  tribe  of  men  who  had  heada 
like  that  of  a  dog  '• 

VII.  The  ancient  Mysteries  then  described  the  death  and  regeneratioD 
of  the  transmigrating  great  father,  and  with  it  set  forth  the  received  phy- 
sical system  of  an  endless  succession  of  similar  worlds.  The  first  part  of 
them  was  of  a  doleful  and  terrific  nature :  and  this  shadowed  out  the  deaths 
or  descent  into  hell,  or  entrance  into  the  lunar  ship,  or  painful  purificatory 
passage  of  the  chief  hero-god ;  together  with  the  universal  dissolution  of 
the  mundane  frame,  and  the  reduction  of  the  World  to  its  primeval  chaotic 
state.  The  second  part  of  them  was  of  a  joyous  and  lively  nature :  and 
this  exhibited  the  revival,  or  return  from  hell,  or  egress  from  the  lunar  ship, 
or  accomplishment  of  the  purificatory  passage  from  World  to  World,  or 
figurative  regeneration,  of  the  same  hero-god ;  together  with  hb  recovery 
of  Paradise  when  on  the  summit  of  Ararat  he  quitted  the  womb  of  the  now 
stationary  Baris,  and  tlie  production  of  a  new  World  out  of  the  all-per- 
vading waters  which  had  inundated  and  destroyed  the  old  Worlds  Such, 
with  the  addition  of  the  dependent  doctrines  of  the  Metempsychosis  and 
the  Metamorphosis,  and  with  the  declaration  that  at  each  great  mundane 
catastrophe  the  universal  hermaphroditic  parent  was.  left  in  the  solitary 

*  Hence  originated  the  notion,  that  the  Hyperborean  or  Celtiq  Drtdds  could  change 
themselves  into  birds.    Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  xv.  ver.  356. 

'  In  all  that  Bp.  Warburton  says  respecting  the  Metempsychosis  and  the  Metamor-^ 
phosis,  be  appears  to  me  to  be  as  much  mistaken  as  he  is  in  his  general  idea  of  the 
Mysteries. 
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majesty  of  demiurgic  unity :  such  were  the  ancient  Mysteries,  so  far  as  cbap.  ti. 
they  respected  the  compound  personage  of  whose  varied  fortunes  they  pro- 
fessed to  give  a  scenical  representation. 

But  besides  this  they  held  out  the  offer  of  a  certain  wonderful  regenera- 
tion, attended  with  a  vast  increase  of  purity  and  knowledge,  to  all  such, 
as,  after  undergoing  the  preparatory  austerities,  should  be  duly  initiated 
into  them.  We  have  now  therefore  to  consider  the  mode  and  nature  of 
the  initiation  of  the  aspirants.  This,  it  will  be  found,  was  wholly  iW/a/ive; 
a  point,  which  I  have  already  in  some  measure  anticipated,  and  which  per- 
fectly harmonizes  with  the  prevailing  genius  of  pagan  theology.  Whatever 
the  great  father  did  or  suffered,  that  also  the  mimic  aspirant  professed  to 
do  and  suffer.     If  the  one  descended  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  braved  i 

a  passage  full  of  darkness  and  difficulty :  so  likewise  did  tiie  other.     If  the         ! 
one  entered  into  a  sacred  cave  or  floating  ark :  so  likewise  did  the  other. 
If  the  one  was  reputed  to  transmigrate  from  body  to  body,  whether  human 
or  bestial:  so  likewise  was  the  other.     If  the  one  was  said  to  be  purified  f 

by  his  passage  from  World  to  World,  and  at  length  to  land  safely  id  Para- 
dise or  the  isles  of  the  blessed :  so  likewise  was  the  other.  If  the  one  was 
said  to  emerge  from  Hades  or  to  be  restored  to  life  or  to  be  bom  again : 

'  so  likewise  was  the  other.  If  the  one  was  indifferently  reputed  to  be  bom 
again  from  the  door  of  a  rocky  cavern,  from  a  stone  cell,  from  the  cleft  of  I 
a  rock,  from  a  cow,  from  an  ark  or  boat,  from  the  Moon,  or  from  the  womb 
of  the  great  goddess :  so  likewise  was  the  other.  In  every  particular  in 
short  there  was  a  studied  similarity  between  them :  and,  as  the  hierophant 
personated  the  demiurgic  father,  who  built  the  smaller  floating  World  and 

-  who  presided  over  the  renovation  of  each  larger  World,  who  was  esteemed 
the  first  Magus  or  Druid  and  who  as  such  was  represented  by  every  suc- 
ceeding Magus  or  Druid ;  so  all  the  initiated  claimed,  in  virtue  of  their  ^ 
initiation,  to  become  one  with  the  god,  whom  they  adored,  and  whom  they 
recognized  as  the  common  ancestor  of  mankind  S 

VIII.  I  may  now  substantiate  what  has  been  said,  by  adducing  such 
accounts  of  the  various  modes  of  initiation  into  the  Mysteries  as  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 

'  Euseb.  Prep.  Evao.  lib.  iiL 
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BOOK  T«  L  Here  it  mRy  be  premised,  that  the  ordinary  title,  by  which  initiationr 
itself  was  distinguisbedy  was  that  of  a  descent  into  hell :  for,  as  the  great 
fether  was  thought  to  have  gone  down  into  Hades  when  he  entered  into  his 
floating  coffin,  so  every  aspirant  was  made  to  undergo  a  similar  imitative 
descent  Hence  some  of  the  pretended  Orphic  hymns,  that  were  chaunted 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries,  bore  this  identical  title ;  which  was 
therefore  equivalent  to  the  sacrjed  discourse  of  the  epopttt ' :  and  hence 
Virgil,  in  describing  the  descent  of  En^s,  uses  the  very  formula  by  which 
•the  hierophant  excluded  the  profane,  and  expressly  infers  to  the  Orgies  of 
the  Eleosinian  Ceres  \  Hence  also,  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  when 
Hercules  tells  Bacchus  that  the  inhabitants  of  Elysium  were  the  initiated, 
Xanthius  says,  And  I  am  the  ass  carrying  Mysteries^  alluding  to  the  cir- 
^  cumstance  of  the  Typhonian  ass  being  employed  to  carry  the  sacred  ark 
with  its  contents ;  on  which  the  scholiast  justly  observes,  that  the  Hadea 
of  the  mystse  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Orgies  of  Eleusis ' :  and  beno^ 
in  Lucian's  dialogue  of  the  Tyrant j  when  persons  of  every  condition  in  life 
are  rq>resented  as  sailing  together  to  the  infernal  world,  Mycillus  exclaima 
to  the  Cynic,  Vou  have  been  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries;  does 
not  our  present  darkling  passage  closely  resemble  that  of  the  aspirants  f 
To  which  his  companion  immediately  replies,  Most  undoubtedly  \ 

(1.)  Agreeably  to  such  intimations,  those  ancient  writers^  who  describe 
an  initiation,  describe  it  as  a  descent  into  hell  and  as  a  final  escape  into 
Elysium. 

Thus  we  find  Apuleius  saying  of  himself  I  approached  the  confines  of 
death  ;  andj  having  crossed  the  threshold  of  Proserpine^  I  at  length  re- 
turnedy  borne  along  through  all  the  elements.  I  beheld  the  Swi  shining  in 
the  dead  of  night  with  luminous  splendor :  I  saw  both  the  infernal  and  the 
celestial  gods.  I  approached  and  adored  them  K  Thus  also  Themistius 
represents  an  aspirant,  as  first  encountering  muclL  horror  and  unoertaiuty, 
but  afterwards  as  beii^  conducted  by  the  hierophant  into  a  place  of  tran- 
quil safety.     Entering  now  into  the  mystic  dome,  he  is  JUkd  with  horror^ 

•  Warburt  Div.  L^.  b.  iL  gect,  4.  p.  102.  *  Virg.  iEneicL  lib.  vL  ver. «». 

'  Arist.  Ran.  ver.  357*    ScboL  in  loc.  apud  Warburton. 
^  Luc.  Catai^.  p.  64S.  apud  Watbi^rton.  '  Apul.  Metam.  lib.  xL  apod  W«ri»«lOi^ 
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ond  amazement.    Ht  is  9eized  with  soHdtude  and  a  total  perplexity.    He  <»^*  ▼<« 
'h  unable  to  move  a  step  forward :  and  he  is  at  a  loss  to  find  the  entrance        > 
.W  that  roady  which  %9  to  lead  him  to  ihe  place  he  aspires  to.    But  now, 
i^  the  mdit  of  his  perplexity,  the  prophet  or  conducting  bierophant  sud* 
-dehfylays  opek  to  him  the  space  before  the  portals  of  the  temple '.     Pro- 
'  diis  speaks  exactly  to  the  same  purpose :   In .  the  most  holy  Mysteries, 
before  the  scene  of  the  tmfstic  visions^  there  is  a  terror  infused  into  the 
minds  of  the  initiated  \    What  the  scene  of  these  mystic  visions  was,  ,Tbe- 
JUiistius  immediately,  goes  on  to  inform  us.     HMing  thoroughly  purified 
'Jkimj  the  hierophant  now  discloses  to  the  initiated  a  region  all  aver  iUumi^ 
noted  and  shining  with  a  divine  splendor.    The  cloud  and  thick  darkness 
are  dispersed:  and  the  mind,  which  before  was  full  of  disconsolate  obscu- 
\rityy  now  emerges,  as  it -were,  into  day,  replete  with  light  and  chearfulness, 
sCut  of  the  profound  depth  into  which  it  had  been  plunged  K     This  was 
\caUed  the  Autopsia  or  the  seeing  things  with  one's  own  eyes :  and  now,  in 
'.token  of  hb  r^neration  or  new  birth  from  Hades  into  Elysium,  a  golden 
serpent  was  placed  io  the  bosom  of  the  initiated,  and  the  self-conspicuous 
image  of  nature  was  presented  to  his  gaze  ^»    The  former,  by  its  faculty 
of  shedding  its  skin,  described  the  twice-born  a&emer^ng  into  a  renovated. 
'World  or  entering  upon  a  fresh  course  of  existence :  the  latter  was  that 
too  prevalent  symbol  of  the  great  father ;  which  was  inclosed  within  the 
sacred  ark,  which  was  borne  aloft  iathe  Isiac  processions,  which  yet  ap- 
pears in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Elephanta  pagoda^  which  shadowed  out 
the  generative  or  demiurgic  principle  by  which  World  was  produced  from 
World,  which  floated  in  the  ship  Argha  on  the  surface  of  the  deluge,  and 
which  now  strongly  illuminated'  by  a  lambent  flame  was  exhibited  to  the 
fanatical  devotee.- 

But  one  of  the  most  euFious  accoants  of  initiation  into  the  Mysteries  is 
given  by  an  ancient  writer,- preserved  by  Stobius.  He  professes  to  explain 
the  exact  oonformity  between  death  ar  a  real  descent  into  the  infernal  re* 

'  OraLm  P^trem.  apudWarbuitea. 

*  Proc.  in  Plat.  The<4.  lib.  iii.  c  18.  wpai  WaHpwioiw 

'  Oral,  in  P^tneu  apid  Wailjamtt .']  .'Hi 

4Cltiii.AlcBkCMM)ri»p.llt    0  l». 
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BOOK  T.  gioDS,  and  initiation  where  those  r^ons  were  8<!eiiicaUy.exhih]ted ;  betweea 
also-a  restoration  to  life  or  a  resurrection  from  the  grav^  and  die  m^fstic 
emerging  from  Hades  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  Eljfsium.  The  mini, 
says  he,  is  affected  and  agitated  in  death,  jtut  oi  it  is  in  imtiatian  intaike 
grand  mysteries.  And  word  answers  to  word,  as  well  as  thing  to  thit^: 
for  TELEUTAN  is  TO  DIE;  and  teusisthai  is  to  be  iJuriATED^  2%e 
Jirst  stage^  or  the  mournful  part  of  the  Mj^teries,  »  nothing  but  errors  and 
uncertainties,  laborious  wanderings,  a  rude  and  fearful  march  through 
night  and  darkness.  And  nam,  when  the  aspirants  hme  arrived  on  the 
verge  of  death  and  initiation,  every  thing  wears  a  dreadful  aspect:  it  is  dU 
horror,  trembling,  sweating,  and  qffrightment.  But,  this  scene  once  over, 
or  at  the  commencement  of  the  joyful  part  of  the  Mysteries,  a  nuraculous 
and  divine  light  displays  itself,  and  shining  plains  andjbmety  meadows  open 
on  all  hands  before  them.  Here  they  are  entertained  with  hymns  and 
dances,  with  the  sublime  doctrines  of  sacred  knowledge,  and  with  reverend 
and  holy  visions.  And,  now  become  perfect  andimtiated,  they  are  free  and 
no  longer  under  restraints :  but,  crowned  and  triumphant,  they  walk  t^ 
and  down  the  regions  of  the  blessed,  converse  with  pure  and  holy  men,  and 
celebrate  the  sacred  mysteries  at  pleasure  '• 

These  two  parts  of  the  Mysteries,  namely  the  first  or  mournful  part  and 
the  second  or  joyful  part,  were  sometimes  dbtioguished  by  the  namea  of 
the  smaller  and  the  greater  Mysteries.  Thus  Sopater,  when  he  had  pasted 
through  the  former,  says  of  himself, .  .Bei/fg  now  about  to  undergo  the  buh 
^  trations  which  immediately  precede  initiation  into  the  greater  Mysteries, 
they  called  me  happy  ^:  and  thus  £uripides,  elegantly  alluding  to  this  divl* 
sion  of  the  Orgies,  denominates  sleep  the  smaller  Mysteries  of  deaitk.K 
It  was  doubtless  to  these  two  parts,  which  invariably  succeeded  each  other; 
the  one  terrific  and  mournful,  the  other  cheerful  and  consolatory ;  the  one 
exhibiting  the  descent  into  Hades,  the  other  the  escape  into  j^ysium :  i£ 
was  doubtless  to  these  two  parts,  which  constituted  the  smaller  and  dia 
greater  Mysteries,  that  Aristides  referred,  when  be  styled  the  pantomimic 

■  Stob.  Edog.  Serm.  CXIX.  p.605.  apud  Warirartoo.  .      .  ' 

^  In  Divis.  Q^UBSU  apod  Warborton.  '  Eurqp,  apod  .Waribntoiu 
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Orffes  oi  EFeiisis  thai  nrnH  shocking^  and  yet  mast  rmishing,  represen-  cmaw.  wu 
tatimi\ 

'  (2.)  Such  behg  die  mode  of  initiation  into  the  Egyptian  Mysteries  of 
Isis  and  into  the  Greciian  Mysteries  of  Geres,  we  shall  now  be  able  to  dis- 
eem  the  specific  meaning  and  the  singular  propriety  of  one  of  the  most 
lemarkable  plagues  inflicted  upon  Pharaoh  and  his  subjects. 

'  ^The  peniQ  miriacles  of  the  Old  Testament  are  rarely  to  be  considered  as 
mere'  punishments :  while  they  chastise  the  offender  indeed,  they  at  the 
same  time  strike  directly  at  the  offence.  .  This  general  idea  has,  for  the 
most  part,  beea  very  happily  exemplified  by  Mr.  firyant  in  his  treatise  on 
ike  plagues  of  Egypt:  but,  I  think,  he  has  been  the  least  fortunate  in  his 
eluadbl&on  of  the  plague  of  darkness ;  which  he.  judges  to  be  a  monitory 
stroke  upon  the  Sun,  viewed  as  the  principal  object  of  gentile  idolatry.  To 
me  it  rather  seems  to  have  an  immediate  and  decisive  reference  to  the 
shews  of  the  Mysteries. 

These  were  exhibited  to  the  terrified  aspirant  in  a  sort  of  darkness  visible; 
It  darkness,  broken  only,  as  we  learn  from  Plttho,  by  the  playing  of  a  lurid 
flame  and  by  occasional  flashes  of  artificial  lightning,  which  served  to  render 
the  gloom  more  horrible  \  Through  such  darkness  flitted  at  intervals  many 
portentous  phantoms  '•  Psellus  tells  us,  that,  in  celebrating  the  Mysteries, 
it  was  usual  to  present  before  the  initiated  certain  demons  of  a  canine  figure, 
and  with  them  many  other  monstrous  and  mishapen  apparitions  ^ :  and 
Chrysostom,  speaking  of  the  ancient  Orgies,  remarks,  tliat,  when  the  aspi- 
rant wiBis  conducted  within  the  mystic  dome,  he  saw  many  strange  sights 
and  heard  many  appalling  voices,  was  alternately  affected  by  darkness  and 
light^  and  beheld  innumerable  things  most  fearful  and  most  uncommon  ^ 
Tlie  noises,  which  accompanied  these  horrid  phantoms,  as  well  as  the  phan- 
toms themselves,  are  at  once  alluded  to  and  very  fully  described  by  the 
poets  Virgil  and  Cltodfan^  in  their  account  of  an  initiatory  descent  into 
Hades.  Beneath  tile  feet,  tiie  rockiiig  earth  seemed  loudly  to  bellow : 
above  the  bead^  fomt  thi  illiW  JWillwiliiii thiPdera.    The  temple  of  the 


•  Ariit.ElmM*WjM  l-lwLfBOrac.Mag.p.45. 
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BOOK  T.  Cecropian  goddess  roared  from  its  inmost  recesses :  the  holy  torches.  o# 
Eleusis  were  waved  on  high  by  mimic  furies :  the  snakes  of  Triptolemus. 
hissed  a  loud  defiance :  and  the  howlings  of  the  infernal  dogs  resounded 
through  the  awful  gloom,  which  resembled  the  malignant  and  imperleet 
light  of  the  Moon  when  partially  obscured  by  clouds.  In  tlie  midst  of  dark-i 
ness  were  seen  monsters  of  every  shape  and  description,  from  the  fabulous 
\  Centaur  to  the  triple  Geryon  and  the  three*headed  Hecatfe  '•    Now,  as  we 

may  collect  from  the  specified  time,  during  which  the  Egyptian  Osiris  was 
inclosed  within  his  floating  coffin  and  the  Grecian  Hercules  within .  the: 
great  fish ;  the  aspirants  were  usually  compelled  to  remain  in  this  dismal 
state  of  darkness  and  discomfort  no  less  a  period  than  three  days  com(>uted 
after  the  oriental  manner :  that  is  to  say,  they  entered  into  the  artificial 
Hades  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  and  were  not  liberated  until  the  mom* 
ing  of  tlie  third  day.  And  this  confinement  was  sometimes  extended  even  to 
a  greater  length  :  but  still  the  allotted  period  was  always  produced  by.ti^ 
cabalistic  multiplication  of  three  into  itself.  Thus  Pythagoras,  when  he  ii^as 
initiated  into  the  Cretan  Mysteries  of  Jupiter,  is  said  to  have  been  actually 
immured  within  tlie  sacred  Id^an  cave  three  times  nine  days  *•  The  ge- 
Buine  period  of  confinement  therefore,  during  the  prognes^  through  tb^ 
smaller  Mysteries,  was  three  oriexUal  days:  and  these  daysi  wfaea  we  recol- 
lect the  manifest  character  of  Osiris,  related  to  the  period  during  which 
Noah  was  shut  up  in  the  ark ;  for,  putting  each  day  for  a  year  according 
to  the  mystic  eastern  mode  of  reckoning,  we  shall  find,  that  he  entered  into 
the  Ark  towards  the  close  of  one  year,  remained  in  it  a  complete,  second 
year,  and  quitted  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  year.  ^. 

And  now  let  us  apply  these  observations  to  ascertain  the  nature  iapd»obn 
ject  of  the  plague  of  darkness. 

The  scriptural  account  of  it  is  very  brief;  yet  it  sets  forth  one  circum- 
stance of  high  importance :  there  was  a  thick  darkness  in  ail  the  la^d  ft£ 
Egypt  THR££  DATS ;  thejf  saw  not  one  another^  neither  rosewytjhfn^.lfi^ 
f  lace  for  three  days  '•    It  appears  then,  that  the  duration;  pf  thg  pDO^Mt 

•  Virg,  ^neid.  lib.  vL  ▼».  256—889.  Claud,  de  rapt,  Proserp.  jiqi  jb^U^  ^/^  _.  j 
»  Porph.  in  nt.  P^  pk  187.  »  Ei|ojL-x.  S%  »  * "     '  ^"^ 
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nataral  darktiess  was  precisely  equal  to  that  of  the  darkness  ^f  the  smaller  chap*  vst 
Mysteries:  three  days  was  the  allotted  period •  of  each^  and/  at  the  cud  of 
that  time,  the  terrified  Egyptians  and  the  terrified  aspirants  alike  emerged 
to  the  cheariul  light  of  heaven,  v  What  occurred  during  the  miraculous 
darkness,  Scripture  does*  not  Bpi^ifically  tnention :  it  menely.  intimates,  that 
the  horrid  uncertainty  which  ensued  waa  such,  as  to  fix  every  Egyptian  in 
doubt  or  despair  to  the  place  which  he  happened  to  occupy*     N<>w  this 
was  the  precise  firame  of  mind,  which  is  said. to  have  been  produced  in  th§     ^ 
tispirant  byvthQawfql  darkness  of  the , Mysteries.^  and  to  that  darkness  h^ 
wafi  opQ^igned  during  the  .space  of  thr€,e  ori^taldays.     Hence,  Qven  if  we 
hai  no  further  accuubt^of  the>ipatOr,  I  s)iould  be  led  to  concludei  that  the 
plague  of  darkness  was  intended  ip  punish  the  Egyptians  in  express  allu* 
«ion  to  their  gloomy  nocturnal  celebration  of  the  Isiac  Orgies :  so  that  they, 
who  were  accuston^^d  to,ciU^ip>ffitiKnic  ajriifijciaji  darkness  during  three  days 
in  honour  of  their  defun<:t  god«  ^erq  suddenly  plunged  by  the  true  God  ia 
a.  horrible  preternatural  darkness  of  the  very  same  continuance*     But  the 
author  of  the  apocryphal  J^kdom  of  Solomon  has  preserved  a  most  curious 
•Jewish  tradition,  relative  to  the  specific  nature  of  this  plague :  which  inti- 
mates, that  the  Egyptian  yotaries,  of  Osiris  weife  not  only  wrapped  in 
palpable  darktoess;  but  that  they  heard  the;  identical  noises,  and  beheld 
thitMigh  the  horrid  gloom  the  identical  spectres,  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guished the  first  or  mournful  part  of  the  Mysteries. 
.;  fFhen  unrighteous  men  thought  tqappress  the  holy  nation^  they^  being 
^ut  up  in  their  houicst  the  prisoners  of  dofrkness  arid  fettered  with  the 
bonds  of  a  Umg  night,  layi  thfire  fugitives  fron^^  the  ftprnal  Providetice.  For^ 
^kile  they  supposed  io  lie  hid  in  th^ir  secrft  sins,  tfiey.^ere  scattered  under 
-a  dark  veil  of  forgetfulnWs  If^^g  horribly  astonished  and  troubled  with 
strange,' ^^pofitions*    Fot  neither  might  the  comer  that  held  them  keep 
tkefnofrm  fear  tr^buimiv^. «  ofmHT^S^^^  ^^V  ^^nded  about  (hem, 
'4imli4td»ision$)app^rti^i^to  tfi^.tpitff^heavy  ofmtenancei^.    No  ppwer 
^ithe^Jbt  fifightlgippjiim  fighf^  ^eUkeff^.qmM  ik^.  bright  fames  of  the 
^an  indimt^^^iifhim'Ji^  J^mn^ffm^]  Oj^y  there  (Appeared  unto 
them  afire  Undkd  qf  iteelf,  very  dreadful ':  for,  being  much  terrified,  they 

thought  the  f*i— i  ^-i***!!.  i*-^  ^        ^  •w'3Ri*<ff  #?»iW^  '*^  ^^  ^^'* 
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lofty  mountain,  in  the  orb^of  the  Mobn,  aiid  ih  thift  niidsl  oif  tlicf  ilt'^t>^Fvad^ 
tng  ocean.  What  We  ave  to  understahd  by  these  Elfysiaa*  fields^^^en  ind^ 
pendently  of  all  that  I  have  already  argued  on  the  sul^eeti  is*  told  u^Very 
unreservedly  in  the  mligic  Oracles  of  Gbald^.^  'T4ie  sooi,  after  it».i4HbQ8 
t^anshiigratory  pAi^Mions,  is  there^Miff^r^ntly  exhorted,  tdhasteopfteithe 
iiimihous  Abode  of  thegreat  father  froin  whom  it  emanated^  and  f6'sb6k 
after  Paradise:  and,  acoordingly;  in  the  precise  phraseology  of  tiie  Myth 
teries,  this  Paradise  is. explained  by  Pletho  as  meaning  the  nniversally 
illudninated  residence  of  the  soul  when  regenerated":  ;  •  «* 

• '  The  Etyriam  *en»dfthfe  Orgies  was  a  Panadise :  but  whiere'  ar6  we  to 
look  for  this  Pkiudisiacail  abode  of  the  twice-born  soul  ?  Being  an  island] 
it  could  only  be  approached  by  water  r  being  situated  within  the  orb  of  the 
MooDj  it  must'bo'  viewed  as  iminediat€ly  connected  with  the  floating  Mb0n 
or  sacred  lunar  island  :  being  fixed  also  to  tlie  Summit  of  a  loif^y  moantairi^ 
it  toiEMt^be  stitf^'ob  the  top  of  a  knountaki  of  thevMobn,  which  oncti  being 
surrounded  by  rtie  ocean,  while  its  peak  emei^ged  firom^  the*  wav^,  wai 
reaily  and  literally  an  Island.  The  s#te  of  a  Paradise  or  an  Elysium,  thus 
peculiarly  thatactorized,  may  easily  be  collected  ffom  the  Mysteiies:  and 
the  inference  1^11  exactly  correspond  with  the  opinion^  to  which  I  have 
beenelsewhebe>^onMufcted\  r    f  .  .     .j 

In  the  Orgies,' the  approach  to  Elysiiim  was  over  the 'waters  "of  the  ifi>» 
femal  river  Styx  :  the  appointed  vehicle  was  the  Barii  or  ship  of  Gharotr: 
and  out  of  this  ship  the  trans migriating  soul  was  born  again  into-  a  better 
atate,' when  it  reached  the  shore  of  the  sacred  island:)  NOw  the  ship  of 
Charon  was  no  other  than  the  ship  of  Osirisr  or  Iswara  or  Menu-Satyavrata-. 
But  that  ship  was  certainly  the  Ark.  The  ship  Of  Charon  therefore  was 
also  the  Ark.  Hence,  the  infernal  river  whicb  he  navigated  must  inevit* 
ably  be  the  deluge.  Accordingly,  the  Greek  mythologists  tell  us,  that  the 
Styk  was  really  the  boundless  ocean :"  the  Egyptian  mytii^lOgists  viewed 
the  Nile  and  the  Aeherusian  lake  in  a  ^similar  tight,  for  they  called  their 
isacred  river  the  ocean  and  launched  into  it  tlie  ark  of  the  great  father:  and 
the  Hindoo  mythologists  plamly  shew  the  uniformity  of  their  sentiments 

'  Orac.  Mag.  p.  17^  18.  Ptetb.  Schol.  in  loc.  p.  S^»  *  Vide  supra  book  ii.  c  4»  & 
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also,  by  indifferently  setting  the  ship  Argha  afloat  on  the  waters  of  the  de-  cbap.  n. 
luge  and  on  the  holy  stream  of  their  infernal  Ganges.     But  the  voyage  of 
Noah  termmated  on  the  summit  of  Ararat :  and  the  imitative  voyage  of  the 
initiated  in  the  ship  of  Charon  terminated  on  the  shore  of  the  £lysian 
island.     Ckmsequently,  the  £lysian  island  or  the  Paradise  of  the  Mysteries 
coincides  with  the  summit  of  mount  Ararat     And,  agreeably  to  this  con- 
clusion, as  we  have  reason  to  believe  with  the  pagans  that  the  primeval 
garden  of  Eden  was  actually  planted  in  the  region  of  the  arkite  mountain, 
so  the  top  of  Ararat  will  minutely  answer  to  all  that  is  said  of  Elysium.  It 
IS  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain  :  it  was  once  an  island,  circled  on  every 
side  by  the  sea :  it  was  tlie  abode  of  the  blessed,  who  flourished  in  the 
golden  age  and  who  are  declared  to  have  afterwards  become  the  hero-gods 
of  the  Gentiles  :  it  was  the  place,  where  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
system  the  great  father  was  bom  again  out  of  the  womb  of  the  great 
mother :  it  was  the  original  mountain  of  that  floating  Moon,  within  which 
Osiris  was  inclosed  and  which  was  fabled  to  sail  over  the  waters  of  the  in* 
fisrnai  river.    la  every  particular  thevefore  it  agrees  with  Elysium,  or  the 
sacred  lunar  island  of  the  Mysteries :  and,  since  the  whole  business  of 
initiation  was  purely  imitative,  and  since  the  wonderful  voyage  of  the  ark* 
inclosed  great  &ther  was  the  mean  subject  of  the  Mysteries ;  we  cannot,  so 
fisur  as  I  am  able  to  judge^  reasonably  doubt,  that  the  acquisition  of  Para- 
dise by  the  epoptae,  which  corresponds  with  the  second  part  of  the  Orgies 
or  the  ^ress  of  the  great  £Etther  from  his  ark  or  coffin,  is  equivalent  to  their 
mimic  landing  on  that  mountain-island,  which,  from  its  having  been  the 
actual  scite  of  the  primitive  garden  and  from  its  being  subsequently  sur* 
rounded  by  the  ocean,  was  denominated  the  sacred  Eljfsian  island  ofjhc 
blessed. 

(1.)  When  the  aspirants  were  safely  Ifmded  on  the  shore  of  ElysimB^ 
they  were  said  to  be  born  again :  and,  as  thb  new  birth  took  place  when 
they  quitted  the  Baris,  that  mysterious  vessel  was  of  course  the  Biothet 
from  whose  womb  they  were  regenerated. 

Now  the  Bftris,  within  which  Osiris  was  indbsed,  resemUedln  fbm  Ibfi 
lunar  crescent :  and  he  was  sometimes  also  fabled  to  have  bdeo  ahniimJfl 
a  wooden  cow,  the  horns  of  which  exhibited  the  figpra  of  ttojyilw 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  III. 
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Mot  ?•  the  early  part  of  the  first  quarter.  The  ark  therefore  of  Osiris  was  symbolized 
at  once  by  the  Moon  and  by  a  cow :  and,  in  ooosequeoee  of  this  circuot- 
stance,  in  the  dd  dialect  of  the  Syrians  and  the  Egyptians  the  sanie  woi4 
Theba  caine  equally  to  denote  a  cow  and  an  atk.  Hence^  as  the  great 
father  entered  into  an  ark,  and  afterwards  quitted  it ;  he  was  mystically 
said  to  have  been  born  out  of  the  Moon,  within  which  he  once  took  refuge 
during  a  time  of  danger :  and,  for  the  same  reason,  as  be  was  feigned  t» 
have  been  shut  up  in  a  wooden  cow ;  so^  when  he  was  liberated  from  th^ 
ambiguous  TkebOj  he  was  said  to  have  been  regenerated  from  the  womb  of 
a  cow.  Of  this  second  birth  from  the  Moon  or  from  a  cow,  Bacchus^ 
Osiris,  Siva,  Chrishna,  and  Woden,  severally  afibrd  us  the  requisite,  ii^ 
stances :  and,  since  the  Moon  and  the  cow  were  equally  symbok  of  th^ 
Ark  or  the  ship  Argo,  the  regeneration  from  such  symbols  is  clearly  equir 
Talent  to  a  second  birth  from  the  Ark.  But,  whatever  the  great  father  c^d 
or  suffered,  that  also  the  imitative  aspirants  professed  to  do  and  suffer. 
Hence,  as  the  Elysian  island  was  sometimes  placed  in  the  orb  of  the  ModH 
because  the  floating  Moon  rested  after  the  deluge  on  the  Paradisiacal 
mountain  of  Ararat ;  m  tiie  initiated,  who  were  bom  again  out  of  the  luni** 
form  Baris  when  they  landed  on  the  shore  of  £lysium,  were  wont  to  be  de*> 
nominated  children  of  the  Moon :  and  hence,  as  the  lunar  boat,  which 
'  wafted  them  over  the  Stygian  flood,  was  called  Theba  and  was  symbolized 
by  a  eow ;  so  the  epoptse  were  said  to  experience  a  regeneration  from  tho 
womb  of  that  animal,  because  tiiey  were  mystically  born  again  from  its 
prototype  the  lunar  boat 

(2.)  Of  such  notions  and  such  hieroglyphical  pantomimes  it  is  not  diffi* 
cult  to  adduce  examples. 

In  Plutarch's  vision  of  Timarchus,  every  initiated  soul,  which  is  bom 
into- the  world,  is  described  as  being  bOm  out  of  a  Moon  which  floated -on 
the  Stygian  lake :  and,  in  Porphyry's  treatise  on  the  cave  of  the  nymphs^ 
the  souls  of  men  are  similarly  said  to  be  bom  out  of  a  door  in  the  Sfida  ^ 
the  Moon,  which  on  that  account  was  deemed  the  female  president,  irf 
raUon.  By  this  Moon,  which  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  Styi,* 
plainly  to  understand  the  luniform  ark  or  Baris  of  Osiris  or 
that  was  the  only  Moon,  which  thus  floated ;  and  that  waa  ii* 
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Moon,  out  of  which  the  initiated  were  born  ag^ia  into  Elysium.  In  con-  mukn  v< 
tequence,  no  doubt,  of  such  a  birth,  the  old  Orphic  poet  addresses  the 
epopt  Mus^us  as  the  offspring  of  the  resplendent  Moon.  The  personage 
thus  denominated  had  been  initiated  into  the  Orgies :  and  he  was  said,  like 
Bacchus  and  Osiris  and  Siva,  to  have  been  born  out  of  the  Moon,  because 
he  had  been  conveyed  over  the  mimic  infernal  river  of  the  Mysteries  in  the 
hmiform  ship  of  Charon,  fiut  Pon^hyry  fiirlher  telU  us,  that  the  symbol 
of  this  generative  floating  Moon  was  an  animal  of  the  bovine  species : 
whence,  he  remarks,  all  those  souls,  which  were  born  out  of  the  Moon, 
were  likewise  styled  iugenis  or  eow^bom.  The  whole  of  this  is  perfectly  iiv* 
telligible :  every  initiated  soul,  which  was  imkatively  bom  out  of  one  World 
into  Unother,  or  which  was  ferried  over  the  Stygian  flood  into  the  lupar 
mountain-island  of  Elysium,  was  indifierently  represented,  from  the  mode 
of  its  transmigratory  conveyance,  as  bom  again  from  the  ship  or  ihe  Mood 
or  the  cow.  Each  of  these  however  was  equally  a  form  of  the  great  mo- 
tiier :  and  the  great  mother  hersdf,  when  viewed  as  an  animated  goddess, 
was  delineated  »nder  the  figure  of  a  woman.  All  therefore,  who  were  rege^ 
Berated  from  the  ship  or  the  Mooo  or  the  cow,  were  bom  ag^n  feom  the 
womb  of  the  great  mother. 

The  insepamble  conjunction  of  these  ideas,  mi  die  wide  prevalence  of 
the  r^neration  of  the  Mysteries,  is  curiously  proved  by  the  analogous 
customs  of  Athens  and  Hindostan.  When  an  Attic  citizenF  from  long  ab- 
sence was  tbou^t  to  be  dead,  if  he  returned^  be  was  not  suffered  to  take 
his  place  again  in  society,  until  he  had  been  figuratively  regenerated  from 
the  lap  of  a  woman  \  In  a  similar  manner,  when  a  Brahmen  loses  his 
caste  by  travelling,  he  can  only  recover  it  by  being  bora  again  either  from 
a  golden  woman  or  golden  cow,  viewed  as  the  symbols  of  the  great  mother 
who  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  d^uge  in  the  form  of  the  ship  Argha  *. 

3.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  initiated  not  only  bore  the  title  of 
the  mgenerated  chiUren  of  the  Maen;  but  that,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
IfjfMmefli  tiiis  birth  from  the  sacred  lunar  ship  was  literally,  thoug;h  sceni- 

*  I  ^  V-^  .  *  JloCt«^s  Axeh.  Gr«c.  book  ii.  c  4.  pb  22S» 

'^^H;iUi.voL  vi.  p.  5S7,  598. 
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BOOK  v«  cally,  exhibited.  I  take  i^  that  in  the  large  edifices  or  temples,  wbiclf 
were  constructed  for  that  purpose^  an  artificial  lakex)r  river  of  real  water 
was  introduced  ;  and  tliat  this  river  was  furnished  with  a  boat  shaped  lika 
the  lunar  crescent  The  one  of  course  represented  the  infernal  streanv 
which  separated  Tartarus  from  the  Elysian  island ;  Mhile  the  other 
shadowed  out  the  Baris  or  luniform  ark  of  Osiris  and  Charon.  When  the 
aspirants  had  courageously  passed  through  the  terrific  pageants  of  the 
lesser  Mysteries,  they  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  mimic  river ;  and,  entering 
into  the  boat,  were  ferried  over  to  the  island  of  the  blessed.  Here  they 
were  bom  again  out  of  the  ship  or  floating  Moon  withm  which  they  had 
been  inclosed ;  and,  having  landed  safely  on  the  shore  of  Elysium,  they 
were  forthwith  initiated  into  the  exhilariating  secrets  of  the  greater  Mys- 
teries. 

It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  something  of  this  kind,  both  from  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  Orgies  being  universally  described  as  a  descent  into  hell 
and  an  evasion  into  Paradise,  and  from  the  actual  adoption  of  such  fea* 
tastic  mummery  when  they  were  celebrated  in  the  open  air.  Herodotus 
informs  us,  that  the  nocturnal  Mysteries  of  the  god,  whose  name  he  shud* 
dered  to  mention,  were  exhibited  to  the  initiated  on  the  surface  of  a  con* 
secrated  lake '.  But,  if  such  were  the  case,  then  it  is  plain  that  a  boat 
must  have  been  used  :  and  the  boat  in  question  was  doubtless  the  luniform 
ark  of  Osiris,  which  they  literally  set  afloat  on  the  Acherusian  pool  as  the 
Baris  of  the  infernal  ferryman  Charon  *•  Now,  if  a  boat  were  used  when 
the  Mysteries  were  celebrated  in  the  open  air,  it  is  natural  to  presume, 
since  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  represented  a  descent  into  hell  and  an 
escape  into  Elysium,  that  a  boat  would  also  be  used  upon  a  small  artificial 
piece  of  water  when  they  were  celebrated  within  the  recesses  of  those  vast, 
buildings  which  were  contrived  for  the  special  purposes  of  initiation.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  Virgil  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Eneid  fails  not  to  notice  the 
barge  of  Charon  as  an  essential  part  of  the  machinery :  so  Apuleius,  after 
describing  his  approach  to  the  confines  of  death  and  the  threshold  of  Proser* 
pine,  represents  his  passage  to  Elysium  in  terms  which  imply  a  turbulent 

•  Herod.  Hirt.  lib.  u.  c.  170, 171.  »  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  86,  87. 
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><MiK  ▼•   by  this  circumstance,  determioedi  agreeiably  to  the  mystery  of  thel>ook8  oi 

Pheryllt,  to  prepare  ibr  him  a  cauldron  of  the  water  of  inspiraticm.    Wbeiv 

the  cauldron  began  to  boil,  it  was  requisite  that  the  boilii^  should  be  con^ 

tinned  without  interruption  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  day,  until  three 

blessed  drops  of  the  endowment  of  the  spirit  could  be  iprocured..  That  thia 

m^t  be  effected,  a  persoa  named  Gzffkm  the  little  was.  appointed  to  watch 

k,  while  Ceridwen  applied  herself  to  the  study  of  botany  and  astronomy; 

About  the  completion  of  the  year,  three  drops  of  the  potent  liquid  flew  out 

'    of  the  cauldron  and  aligbted  upon  the  finger  of  the  aspirant  Gwion.    The 

heat  of  the  water  caused  him  to  put  his  finger  into  his  mouth.    As  soon  as^ 

he  tasted  it,  every  event  of  fiiturity  was  opened  to  hb  view ;  and,  per% 

ceiving  that  his  greatest  concern  was  to  beware  of  the  stratagems  of  Cerid* 

wen,  he  precipitately  fled  towards  his  native  country.  As  for  the  cauldron^ 

it  split  into  two  halves :  and  the  whole  of  the  wi^r  which  it  contained,  ex* 

cept  the  three  efficacious  drops,  was- poisonous.    At  this  moment  Ceridweo 

entered ;  and,  enraged  at  hes  disappointment,  set  forth  immediately  in  puf« 

suit  of  Gwion.   The  culprit,  percdving  her  at  •distance,  transfiMrmed  him* 

self  into  a  hare,  and  redoubled  his  speed  :  but  Ceridwea  assumed  the  shape 

of  a  grey-hound,  and  chased  him  towards  a  river.  Leaping  into  the  stream^ 

he  became  a  fish :  but  his  enemy,  as  an  otter,  traced  him  through  the- 

water.     He  now  took  the  form  of  a  bird,  and  mounted  into  the  air :  but 

Ceridwen,  as  a  sparrow-hawk,  pursued  him  so  closely  that  she  was  oo  the 

very  point  of  seizing  him.     While  he  was  terrified  at  the  near  approach  of 

deaths  he  perceived  a  heap  of  clean  wheat  on  the  floor;  and,  ulstantljfr 

dropping  into  the  midst  of  it,  be  metamorphosed  himself  into  asio^  ^rain :. 

but  Ceridwen,  now  become  a  black«^rested  ben,  scratched  him  out  of  the 

wheat  and  swallowed  him.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  goddess  found 

herself  pregnant,  and  in  due  time  brought  forth  the  late  object  of  her  pur« 

suit     When  thus  born  again,  he  was  so  lovely  a  babe,  that  she  had  not 

resolution  to  put  him  to  death.     She  placed  him  however  in  a  coracle 

covered  with  a  skin  ;  and,  en  the  twenty  ninth  of  April,  cast  him  into  the 

fea«    The  coracle  drifted  safely  to  shore;  and,  on  the  eve  of  May,  *wa» 

taken  out  Of  the  water  by  Elphin  the  son  of  Gwyddno.     His  attendant 

q;ieii$d  it;  audi,  perc^^g  th«  forehead  of  aa  iabdkt^  exclaimedi'  BekM 
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TaSescfh  fudkMt  front  t   The  prioce  reiplied>  Ra&mtfriimt  he  his  name.  cba?«  vi. 
Talbdu  ialiQiedifttely.  composed  for  £^pU^  of  praise,  in  which  he 

lurediGted his  fiitore  renown ;  aad  \fllphin  in. Return  presented  him  to  bis 
^ther  Gwyddno^  who  demanded  whether  he  was  a  huinan  being  or  a  spirit 
^aliesin  replied*  in  a  mystical  song ;  therein  he  professed  himself  to  be  the 
general  primary  bard  who  bad  existed  in  all  ages;  identified  his  own  cha* 
racier  with  that  of  the  Sun,  and  declared  hunself  to  have  been  thrice-born 
from  the  womb  of  his  varknia  mothers  *• 

The  key  to  this  whole  narrative  is  afforded  us  at  its  very  commencement : 
for,  as  the  ship-god  Hu,  the  ship-goddess  Ceridwen,  the  Raven  of  the  sea, 
the  primeval  Darkness,  the  mystic  token  of  the  egg,  the  holy  island,  and 
the  eonseorated  lake,  are  formally  introduced ;  the  tale  itself,  as  indeed  its 
subsequent  structure  demonstrates,  can  only  relate  to,  an  initiation  into 
those  Mysteries,  which  Artemidonis  and  Dionysius  have  declared  to  be 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Oigies  of  Bacchus  and  the  Samothracian 
Cabin. 

(1.)  Our  attention  is  first  called  to  the  boilbg  of  the  magic  cauldron, 
the  purport  of  which  may  without  much  difficulty  be  ascertained  by  attend- 
ing to  what  the  bards  have  said  respecting  it  r 

I  will  adore  J  says  the  epopt  Taliesin,  the  woereign^  the  supreme  ruler  of 
the  land.  If  he  ea^t ended  his  dominion  wet  tlie  shores  of  the  World,  yet 
in  good  order  was  the  prison  ofGwaxr  in  the  inclosure  of  Sidi.  Through 
the  mission  of  Intellect^  no  one  before  him  entered  into  it.  The  heavy  blue 
chain  didst  thou,  O  just  man  endure  ;  and,  for  the  spoils  of  the  deep,  woe-* 
fill  is  thy  song,  ^rice  the  number  that  would  hwoefUed  Prydwen  *,  too 
entered  into  the  deep  ;  exixpting  seven,  none  hofoe  returned  from  Caer  Sidi^ 
Am  I  not  contending  for  the  praise  of  ths^  lore,  which  was  four  times 
refbiewed  in  the  guadrangulflr  inclosure  f  As  Jhfifrst  sentence,  was  i^ 
uttered  from  the  cauldron.  Is  not  this  the  cauldron  of  the  ruler  of  the 
deep  ?    With  thetidgeofpiafkrmniiuJm^d^  boil  the  food 

'  Hanep  TaUesin  tpad  IHviat>|f|gl^ 
companions*  ,y  ,,,.   > 
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'  of  a  cottord  who  it  not  bound  by  hit  sacred  oath.  Agwut  kirn  will  Be 
lifted  the  brighi-gUaming  tword;  and  in  the  hand  of  the  ttpord-beartr  shaU 
he  be  left :  and  before  the  entrance  of  the  gatt  of  ketl  shall  the  konu  of 
light  be  burning.  When  toe  went  with  Arthur  m  his  splendid  iaboursi 
excepting  seven,  rune  returnedfrom  Caer  Fediwid.  Am  I  not  contem£mg 
Jbr  the  honor  of  a  lore  which  deserves  attention  f  In  the  piadramgular 
incloiure,  in  the  island  with  the  strong  door,  the  twUight  mid  the  pkd^ 
darkness  were  mingled  together,  whilst  bright  wine  was  the  beoer^e 
placed  before  the  narrow  circle.  Thrice  the  mtmber  that  would  have  filled 
Prydwen,  toe  embarked  upon  the  sea :  excepting  seoen,  none  returned Jrens 
Caer  Rigor.  I  will  not  redeem  the  multitudes  with  the  ensign  of  the 
governor.  Beyond  the  indosure  of  glass,  they  beheld  n»t  the  prowess  qf 
Arthur.  They  knew  not  on  what  dmf  the  stroke  would  be  given,  nor  at 
what  hour  in  the  serene  dmf  the  agitated  person  would  be  bom,  or  whopro^ 
served  his  going  into  the  dales  of  the  possession  of  the  water.  They  knew 
not  the  brindled  ox  with  the  thick  head-band.  JVhen  roe  went  with  Arthur 
of  mournful  memory,  excepting  seven,  none  returned  frmn  Caer  Fandwy\ 

Here  we  find  the  cauldron  ascribed  to  the  ruler  of  the  deep;  and,  in 
trhat  manner  it  is  so  ascribed,  is  sufficiently  plain  firom  die  whole  tenor  of 
the  song.  A  just  roan,  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  world,  celebrated  as  tfae 
first  mytbolc^cat  Arthur  whose  allegorical  consort  bears  the  name  d( 
Gwenhttyvar  or  The  lady  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  raters  into  tbe  in- 
dosure of  the  ship-goddess  Sidi,  diescrtbed  not  eaaptty  as  a  prisoi^  'lit  coo- 
seqoence  of  the  prophetie  mission  of  Intellect  &t  Nous  or  Menu  *.  Withta 
this  quadrangular  inclosure,  this  floating  island  with  a  strong  door  whidi  fa . 
represented  as  being  the  gate  of  bell,  he  sits  darkling  at  tbe  liead  of  ■**«» 
companions,  who  alone  return  in  safety  from  a  perilous  voyage  when  tbe 
rest  of  mankind  perish  in  tbe  migh^  deep^    Thoo  know,  neither  the  day 

*  FNidden  Amnm.  apad  Z^niei'i  BAytboL  p.  5i4k  . 
*  Gair  Fedimi,  Cdtr  Rigor,  and  Caer  Fandt^,  "k  but  diibcnt  ntmei  of  Caer  Sidi 
or  tbe  Indoure  of  SidL     Thia  wm  tfae  mjrtic  tide  of  Stonebei^e,  which  shadowed  out 
tbe  Ark  and  tbe  World.    Hence  die  Draida  were  sccBrteiQed  to  tfflA  it  the  Ark  t  ~  ' 
Worti,  aod  hence  the;  feinted  it  to  bare  niled  orer  the  aea  w^dk  • 
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when  the  unexpected  stroke  woald  foe  given,  nor  the  hour  when  the  tan-  cur.  ▼!. 
pest-tossed  patriardi  would  be  bom  again  from  the  square  inclosure  which 
preserved  Him,  nor  the  mode  in  which  he  was  saved  while  navigating  the 
dales  of  the  interminable  waters.  But  all  such  matters  are  fully  declared 
in  the  Mysteries :  where  a  boat  of  glass,  in  which  Merlin  and  his  initiated 
associates  are  said  to  have  navigated  the  ocean ',  represents  the  floating 
island  with  the  strong  door ;  and  where  an  officer  with  a  drawn  sword 
*tands  ready  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the  perjured  and  to  guard  against 
the  intrusion  of  the  profane.  The  cauldron  then,  which  is  described  as 
boiling  a  year  and  a  day,  the  contents  of  which  like  the  churned  sea  in  the 
Courma  Avatar  become  a  liquid  poison,  and  which  yet  produces  three  pre- 
cious drops  of  renovated  knowledge,  is  something  immediately  connected 
with  the  hbtory  of  the  deluge. 

Further  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  another  bardic  fragments 
There  is  still  extant  an  ancient  hymn,  used  by  the  Druids  in  the  celebra^ 
tbn  of  their  Mysteries,  and  termed  A  aang  of  dark  import  composed  by  the 
^tingmihed  Ogdoad,  In  this  hymn  is  celebrated  a  ^eat  influx  or  deluge 
mingled  with  the  blqod  of  men :  and  certain  suppliants,  who  vainly  attempt 
to  escape  in  their  ships,  are  described  as  imploring  the  oracular  ark  of 
Adonai  against  the  overwhelming  flood.  The  catastrophe  however  had 
been  previously  foretold  to  an  irreclaimable  and  unbelieving  world.  7%e 
heat  of  the  Sun  thaU  he  watted:  yet  tkatt  the  Britons  haoe  an  inchture  of 
great  retmntj  and  the  heights  ofSnowdon  shall  receive  inhabitants.  Then 
wiU  come  the  plotted  cow,  and  procure  a  Messing.  On  the  serene  day  wtU 
^beUaw:  on  the  eve  of  May  thati  the  he  bmled:  and,  on  the  spot  where 
An*  hailing  is  convicted,  shall,  her  consumer  rest  in  peace.  Let  truth  be 
Mcribed  to  Menaydd  the  drt^ou  chief  of  the  world,  who  formed  the  cur- 
v0hife*^Kjfddfnkiek  passed  through  the  dak  of  grievous  water,  hoc 
ifg  ihe  fore  part  stored  with  com  and  mounting  aloft  with  connected 
serpents'.  To  each  stanza  of  the  poffin Is  mbjoined  a  burden ;  which  is 
put,  like  a  sort  of  chorus,  into  tlie  mouth  of  those,  who,  terrified  by  the 
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ra^ng  flood,  approach  the  aric  of  the  just  man  and  implore  protectinK 
This  burdea  is  DOt  written  in  the  Celtic,  but  iu  son:ie  foreign  langaage : 
and  it  is  a  most  curious  circumstance,  that,  upon  examination,  that  lao- 
guage  proves  to  be  genuine  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic,  agreeably  to  the  exptesft 
assertion  of  Taliesin,  that  his  lort  hat  been  deliver&i  m  Hebrew*.  The 
chaunt  seems  to  have  been  brought  out  of  Asia  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
Britons :  and  it  is  wonderful,  how  accurately  the  Druids  have  preserved 
it  by  the  ear,  agreeably  to  the  observation  of  Cesar,  that  their  pupils  were 
required  to  leam  by  heart  a  great  number  of  traditioiMl  verses  then  deemed 
too  sacred  to  be  committed  to  writing.  Its  purport  exactly  agrees  with 
the  general  tenor  of  the  poem,  in  which  it  occurs  :  for  the  following  is  a 
literal  translation  of  iL  Alat  my  covenant  f  Hie  caoenani  it  it  of  Nuk. 
The  wood  of  Nuk  is  my  witness.  My  covenant  is  the  ctroenant  of  the  skip 
besmeared.    My  witness,  my  witness,  it  is  my  fritnd*. 

Here  we  find,  that  the  cauldron  of  the  British  Mysteries  represents  that 
mi^W  vessel,  in  which  the  symbolical  cow  is  boiled  or  tossed  about  during 
the  space  of  an  enUre  year :  and  that  boiling  b  studiously  introduced  into 
a  song,  which  palpably  relates  to  the  deluge.  The  bcnling  is  completed, 
and  the  sacrificer  rests  in  peace,  on  the  eve  of  May.  But  that  is  tiie  iden- 
tical day,  on  which  the  coracle  of  the  initiated  Talieun  drifts  to  shore :  so 
that  the  initbtion  of  the  bard  stuM^g  inseparably  connected  with  the  b(nl- 
ing  (A  the  cow ;  and  the  boiitog  of  the  cow  agam  stands  equally  connected 
witfi  the  voyage  of  Nub  or  Menwydd  or  Menu,  which  he  performs  in  tho 
womb  of  Kydd  or  Ceridwen  then  floating  as  a  ship  oa  ^aia  surface  of  tho 
waters,  and  which  (according  to  the  k^cal  figment  f^  tbe  DrukU)  t 


'  Angsr  CyvTucbwd.  apad  Dvriei*!  IfrthoL  p.  S7S; 

*  The  cbwint  is  expreawd  in  the  folkiwing  word* ;  mloA,  as  bdnlf  fm--  mma  ftntgo 
hnguage,  Mr.  Davio  leavei  nntraoalated.  O  brUhi  hrith  «  hh  on  tw  «&'  brkhi  brilh 
atthtti  itfch  edi  edi  eti  mi.  I  exprcu  them  moxt  ficcuntdj,  and  vniK  litem  in  Hebrcir 
chancten  at  below. 

O  Brithi!  Brttb  i  Nub.  :  mj  K'n  rna  : 

EiNubedL 

Brithi  Ibith  ani  aocb. 

Etfefiwnd.  ' 
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fiated  on  the  summit  of  their  holy  mount  Snowdon  '•    The  boiling  caul-  chap.  ▼<• 
dron  then  clearly  shadows  out  the  ocean  cup:  and  its  boiling  continues  for 
the  space  of  a  year,  because  so  long  the  just  man  was  a  prisoner  within  the 
inclosare  of  the  Ark. 

This  witching  cauldron  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  cauldron  of  the  Trish 
Dagh-dae  or  Dagon*:  and^  as  the  boiling  of  it  was  deemed  so  important 
by  the  bards,  that  the  term  was  used  metaphorically  to  describe  both  the 
Mysteries  themselves  and  all  the  benefits  supposed  to  result  from  them ; 
80  there  was  a  ceremony  not  dissimilar  in  the  Orgies  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres,  who  is  certainly  the  same  character  as  the  British  Ceridwen.  The 
officer,  named  Hydranus,  corresponds  with  the  aspirant  who  is  ordered  to 
watch  the  boiling  of  the  cauldron :  and  the  cauldron  itself  may  be  identi- 
fied with  the  deep  vase  or  kettle,  which  Ascalaphus  offers  to  Ceres  when 
she  is  wandering  round  the  world  in  quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpine  K 
Antoninus  does  indeed  grievously  mar  the  story  in  relating  it :  but  the 
mode,  in  which  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  were  celebrated,  affords  ground 
for  believing,  that  such  was  the  nature  of  the  deep  vase  which  he  particu- 
larises. On  the  ninth  and  last  day,  when  all  the  purifications  had  been 
completed,  two  deep  earthen  vessels,  which  widened  fiom  the  bottom  up- 
\rards,  were  filled,  according  to  Athen^us,  with  water.  After  the  recital  of 
certain  prayers,  the  water  was  poured  into  a  kind  of  pit  or  channel,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  contents  of  the  British  cauldron  are  spilt  by  its 
disruption :  and  the  aspirants  exclaimed.  May  we  be  able  auspiciously  to 
pour  the  water  of  these  vessels  into  the  terrestrial  sink  \  In  both  cases, 
the  action  alluded  to  the  retiring  o£,the  deluge  into  the  central  abyss,  as  we 
may  collect  plainly  enough  from  the  ceremony  observed  in  the  temple  of 
Uierapolis :  at  the  festival  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  which  occurred  twice  in 
fevery  year,  water  was  poured  by  the  devotees  into  a  chasm  through  which 
IM  §tmi  was  beKefed  to  have  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
.(SUXSach.^wa^.the.iiDntic  cauldron  of  Ceridwen:  our  attention  is  next 

' '  *^^VM|HMMnHBHHHlW         i^  IrdiDd.  p.  15d.    I  need  scarcely  observe,  that 
A»  ^IMMH^^^^^^HHaHHl!     ^^  aijllinl  cauldron  in  Macbeth. 
«^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ■  ♦  Dsriea'a  MythoL  p.  832, 883. 
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BOOK  T»  arrested  by  the  several  metamori^iofles  undergone  by  tiie  goddess  and  the 
aspirant  These  are  evidently  the  transformations ;  whieh  constituted  sa 
promment  a  feature  in  the  shews  of  the  ancient  Mysteries,  which  are  neaily 
allied  to  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Egyptian  deities  into  various  anifyyi^d 
when  pursued  by  the  oceanic  Typhon,  and  which  still  decorate  so  many 
oriental  tales  with  specious  miracles  '•  ^ 

(3.)  The  metamorphic  mummery  however,  which  seems  to  have  been 
exhibited  by  means  of  suitable  vizors,  was  but  preparatory  to  the  grand 
business  of  initiation.  As  Ceridwen  was  the  goddess  of  the  Aik^  it  was 
necessary  that  the  aspirant  should  be  inclosed  within  her ;  in  order  tha^ 
like  the  great  transmigrating  father,  he  might  thus  experience  a  second 
birth. 

This  ceremony,  wildly  as  it  is  described  by  Taliesin,  appears  to  have 
been  literally  gone  through  by  the  initiated.  The  goddess  was  represented 
by  one  of  those  stone  cells  or  artificial  caverns,  of  which  so  many  are  yet 
remaining  in  different  parts  of  our  island.  They  were  called  Kist-Faem 
or  Maen-ArchSj  terms  alike  denoting  ar^^  of  stmt:  and  they  were  consi<» 
dered  as  transcripts  of  that  floating  prison,  within  which  the  just  man  and 
his  seven  companions  were  for  a  season  inclosed  \  In  these  the  asjMrants 
were  shut  up  as  prisoners ;  and,  as  such  edifices  typified  the  great  navi» 
cular  mother,  they  were  figuratively  said  to  be  swallowed  by  Ceridwen  and 
afterwards  to  be  bom  again  as  infiemts  from  her  womb.  Accordingly^ 
Taliesin  explains  Ceridwen's  absorption  of  him,  by  infi^rming  us,  that  the 
Llan  or  cell,  within  which  he  was  inclosed  during  the  process  of  his  initi* 
ation,  was  above  ground  K  It  was  the  same  as  the  stone  ship  of  Bacchus^ 
the  rocky  insular  cavern  of  Saturn,  and  the  navicular  stone  coffin  of  Osiris : 
and,  in  what  light  we  are  to  understand  the  confinement  within  it  and  the 
num^ous  metamorphoses  undergone  by  the  goddess  and  her  novitiate,  may 
be  cdUected  from  the  words  of  this  bardic  poet^  wherein  he  expkuns  the 


^  See  paitkularlj  the  tale  of  the  secood  Calender  in  tlie  Arabian  nights  Entertainments. 
There  is  so  dose  a  resemblance  between  the  series  of  metamorphoses  undergone  by  Ce« 
vidvea  sad  Gwhni  aad  those  undergone  bj  the  princess  and  the  evil  genius,  that  theymust 
apparently  liave  originated  from  a  rommon  sottrce. 

^8ceHMlILFic.3L  *  Daviea's MytiioL p. 8M— 4(Hw 
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import  of  his  being  swallowed  by  the  great  mother  and  of  his  being  bom  chap,  ru 
agpdn  from  her  womb. 

Iwasjirst  modelled  into  the  form  of  a  pure  man  in  the  hall  ofCeridwen^ 
who  subjected  me  to  penance^  Though  small  within  my  ark  and  modest  in 
my  department t  I  was  great.  A  sanctuary  carried  me  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  fVhUst  I  was  inclosed  within  its  ribs,  the  sweet  Awen  ren* 
dered  me  complete  ^ :  and  my  lawj  without  audible  language,  was  imparted 
tome  by  the  old  giantess  darkly  smiling  in  her  wrath  ;  but  her  claim  was 
not  regretted,  when  she  set  sail.  I  fled  in  the  form  of  a  fear  grain  of  pure 
wheat :  upon  the  edge  of  a  covering  doth  she  caught  me  in  her  fangs. 
In  appearance  she  was  as  large  as  a  proud  mare,  which  she  also  resem^ 
bled^ :  then  nras  she  stvellmgout,  Ske  a  ship  upon  the  waters.  Into  a  dark 
receptacle  she  cast  me.  She  carried  me  back  into  the  sea  of  Dylan.  It 
itoas  an  auspicious  omen  to  me,  when  she  happily  suffocated  me.  God,  the 
Lord,  freely  set  me  at  large  '• 

.  From  thb  passage  it  appears,  that  the  ceremony  of  initiation  was  per- 
fcnrmed  in  dumb  shew  and  through  the  medium  of  a  significant  serite  of 
symbolical  representations.  It  further  appears,  that  the  confinement  in 
the  stone-ark  or  hall  or  womb  of  Ceridwen  was  designed  to  shadow  out 
a  confinement  within  a  ship  floating  on  the  waters.  And  it  moreover  ap» 
pears  from  the  mention  of  the  sea  of  Dylan  into  which  the  ship  of  Ceridwen 
was  supposed  to  carry  the  aspirant,  diat  that  ship  must  mean  the  Ark ; 
because  Dylan  is  certainly  Noah.  This  personage  is  styled  by  the  bards 
the  son  of  the  sea  and  the  son  of  the  wave :  and  his  resting  place  or  mystic 
grave  is  said  to  be  in  the  temple  of  the  navicular  ox,  hard  by  the  mountain 
of  the  Ark,  while  the  restless  waves  make  an  overwhelming  din.  Hence, 
as  the  aspirants  studiously  imitated  all  the  .actions  and  sufferings  of  the 
great  father,  Taliesin,  speaking  of  hb  own  initiation,  exclaims :  Truly  I 
was  in  the  ship  with  Dylan  son  oj  the  sea,  embraced  in  the  centre  between 

'  Or  initiated  me.  The  Greeks  used  the  ezactlj  equivalent  word»  tiAii»  and  nXrr««  in 
speaking  of  their  Mysteries.  Awen  is  the  hermaphroditic  Om  or  Awm  of  Hindostan^ 
which  is  styled  the  place  of  births.     Asiat.  Res.  vol.  v.  p.  348. 

*  The  Ceres-Hippa  of  the  Greeks,  who  similarly  received  Bacchus  into  bar  woadb*. 

•  Davies's  My  thol.  p.  255,  256. 
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■^*  ^*  the  royal  knees ;  when,  like  the  rushing  of  hostile  spears^  the  ^floods  came 

Jorihjrom  heaven  to  the  great  deep.    No  other  bard  will  sing  the  violence 

qfcorvoulsive  throes^  when  forth  proceeded  with  thundering  din  the  biUaws 

against  the  shore  in  Dylan's  day  of  vengeance ;  a  day^  which^  in  the  cde- 

bration  of  our  commemorative  Mysteries,  extends  to  us '. 

(4.)  The  inclosure  within  the  stone-ark  or  artificial  cavern,  which  repro* 
sented  the  womb  of  the  ship-goddess,  served  to  initiate  the  aspirant  accord*, 
ing  to  one  mode  of  celebrating  the  Mysteries :  but,  when  he  had  been  duly 
confined  under  a  strict  discipline  in  the  allegorical  prison  of  Cerid wen,  and 
when  he  had  been  bom  again  by  issubg  through  its  rocky  portal,  a  greater 
trial  of  his  fortitude  and  patience  still  awaited  him  in  bis  initiation  accordii^ 
lo  another  mode  of  celebrating  them.  He  was  committed  in  a  close  coracle 
to  the  sea,  which  shadowed  out  the  deluge  :  and  be  was  thus  suffered  to 
drift,  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  and  tides,  to  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  typified 
the  mount  of  debarkation.  Here  he  was  received  by  the  officiating  hiero* 
phants:  and,  when  this  adventure,  which  was  frequently  attended  with 
considerable  danger,  had  been  achieved,  his  initiation  was  complete* 
Henceforth  he  was  one  with  the  great  solar  patriarch ;  that  general  pri- 
mary bard,  who  transmigratively  exists  throughout  all  ages :  he  might  bear 
his  name  and  claim  a  participation  of  his  attributes  \ 

This  was  the  case  with  Taliesin,  when  taken  out  of  the  coracle  by  Elphin 
and  soleponly  presented  to  his  spiritual  father  Gwyddno.  Hence  we  may 
conclude,  that  these  two  personages  were  two  hierophants ;  Gwyddno,  as 
holding  the  higher  rank,  being  the  Arch-Druid.  Agreeably  to  such  a  con- 
clusion, the  bard  speaks  of  Elphin,  who  in  his  capacity  of  a  hierophant 
was  the  representative  of  the  transmigrating  creator,  as  the  sovereign  of 
all  the  disciples  of  Druidism;  and  identifies  him  with  the  solar  orb  itself, 
which  was  the  astronomical  symbol  of  demiurge  ^ :  while,  in  an  ancient 
song  evidently  relating  to  the  ceremony  of  inclosing  the  hierophant  within 
a  coracle  and  launching  him  into  the  sea,  Gwyddno  appears  as  the  acknow- 
ledged Archimage  who  presides  over  thef  whole  process.    The  song  is  in 

'  'Davies's  Mythol. p.  100,  101.  *  Daviess  MythoL  p.  248. 

*  Davies's  Mythol.  p.  247. 
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tibe  form  of  a  dialogue  between  him  and  the  probationer;  who,  beholding  chap.  n. 
at  a  terrific  distance  the  ridge  of  rocks  on  which  he  hoped  to  disembark 
firom  his  vessel,  shudders  at  the  perilous  adventure  of  initiation  which  every 
aspirant  was  bound  to  achieve. 

PROBATIONER.  Though  I  Ictoc  the  sea-beach f  I  dread  the  open  sea:  a 
billow  may  come,  undulating  over  the  stone,  gwyddno.  To  the  brave,  to 
the  magnanimous,  to  the  amiable,  to  the  generous,  who  boldly  embarks,  the 
ascending  stone  of  the  bards  will  prove  the  harbour  of  life  I  It  has  asserted 
the  praise  of  Heilyn,  the  mysterious  impeller  of  the  sky :  and,  till  the  doom^ 
its  symbol  shall  be  continued,  pros.  Though  I  love  the  strand,  I  dread 
the  wave :  great  has  been  its  violence ;  dismal,  the  overwhelming  stroke. 
Even  to  him  who  survives,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  lamentation,  gwtd.  It 
is  a  pleasant  act  to  wash  on  the  bosom  of  the  fair  water.  Though  it  fill 
the  receptacle,  it  will  not  disturb  the  heart.  My  associated  train  regard 
not  its  overwhelming.  As  for  him  who  repented  of  his  enterprize,  the  lofty 
wave  has  hurried  the  babbler  far  away  to  his  death :  but  the  brave,  the 
magnanimous,  will  find  his  compensation  in  arriving  safe  at  the  stones^ 
The  conduct  of  the  water  zcill  declare  thy  merit. 

The  aspirant  however  proves  timid,  or  else  is  rejected  :  the  hierophant 
therefore  commands,  that  he  should  be  taken  out  of  the  coracle ;  and  dis- 
misses him  with  a  sharp  reproof,  in  which  he  pointedly  alludes  to  the  sign 
of  God's  covenant  with  Noah. 

GWVD.  Thy  coming  without  external  purity  is  a  pledge,  that  I  will  not 
receive  thee.  Take  out  the  gloomy  one.  Out  of  the  receptacle,  which  is 
thy  aversion,  did  I  obtain  the  rainbozc '. 

The  official  name  of  the  hierophant  answers  to  his  character :  Gwyd(^ 
Now,  in  the  Celtic,  denotes,  we  ai'e  told,  the  priest  of  the  ship. 

(5.)  From  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Taliesin,  who  speaks  of  himself 
as  being  terrified  at  the  near  approach  of  death  and  as  even  being  slain 
when  he  entered  into  the  womb  of  the  great  mother,  we  may  clearly  infer, 
that  initiation  into  the  Druidical  Mysteries,  like  initiation  into  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians,  was  considered,  as  a  descent  into  hell,  as  a  passage 

^  Davies's  Mythol.  p.  250,  251. 
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*o^^  ^'  over  the  iDfernal  lake,  and  as  a  landing  on  the  Elysian  island  of  the  blessed. 
But  we  may  do  much  more  than  merely  gather  by  induction,  that  snch  were 
the  speculative  ideas  attached  to  Druidical  initiation. 

Dionysius  tells  us,  that,  when  the  British  females  celebrated  the  Myste- 
ries  of  their  great  god  Bacchus  or  Hui  they  passed  over  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  to  certain  smaller  contiguous  islets :  and  Tzetzes,  after 
observing  that  many  esteemed  Britain  and  its  dependencies  the  sacred 
islands  of  the  blessed,  proceeds  to  relate ;  that  the  souis  of  the  dead  were 
currently  thought  to  be  conveyed  in  a  wonderful  ship  from  Gaul  to  diat 
country  over  the  narrow  sea  which  separates  them,  that  a  particular  tribe 
of  Celts  who  tenanted  the  coast  acted  as  ferrymen,  and  that  thb  i^palliog 
voyage  was  always  performed  in  the  night-time  \ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  origin  and  import  of  such  accounts;- 
The  nocturnal  voyage  of  the  dead  was  an  initiation  into  the  Druidical 
Mysteries :  their  ship  represented  the  ship  of  the  deluge :  the  arm  of  the 
sea,  which  they  crossed,  was  the  infernal  river  of  the  flood :  and  the  fabled 
Elysian  island,  with  which  their  voyage  terminated,  shadowed  out  the 
Lunar  White  Island  or  the  ocean- girt  summit  of  the  Paradisiacal  Ararat 
The  whole  was  an  exact  transcript  of  the  Egyptian  Orgies  of  Osiris,  which 
were  similarly  celebrated  in  the  dead  of  night  on  a  sacred  lake.  Now  it  is 
evident  from  the  aquatic  mode  of  celebration,  even  if  direct  assertion  were 
wanting  to  prove  the  fact,  that  in  each  case  a  boat  must  have  been  used : 
and,  as  in  Egypt  the  boat  was  the  holy  Bans  or  Theba  or  Argo  of  the  in- 
fernal Charon  or  Osiris,  so  among  the  Britons  the  boat  must  have  been 
the  ark  of  Hu  considered  as  the  god  of  obsequies.  Within  this  the  aspi* 
rant  was  inclosed  as  a  dead  body  within  a  coffin :  and  was  thus,  in  the 
night-time,  wafted  over,  either  the  English  channel  from  Gaul  to  Britain^ 
or  a  narrow  frith  from  Britain  to  Anglesey  or  Bardsey  or  Lindisfame  or 
lona,  or  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  separated  one  part  of  the  country  from 
another. 
Of  such  a  nature  was  the  initiatory  voyage  of  the  mystically  dead  Ta* 

'  Dion.  Perieg.  ver.  565 — 574.    Tzetz.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  1200.    See  also  some  coriotts 
particulars  detailed  in  Strab*  Geog.  lib«  iv.  p.  198* 
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liesin.     As  be  was  set  aSoat  io  his  coracle  on  the  twenty  ninth  of  April,  cuv.  wu 
and  as  he  did  not  reach  land  undl  the  eve  of  May  day,  his  voyage  must 
.have  been  performed  during  the  nigbt.     Hence  it  was  a  nocturnal  voyage 
of  tiie  dead :  and  hence  in  every  particular  it  agrees  with  those  accounts, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Tzetzes  and  Dionysius. 

Id  exact  accordance  with  this  conclusion,  the  hterophant  Gwyddno  bears 
the  additional  name  of  G'lironAiV.'  and,  under  that  appellation,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  being  the  ferryman  of  the  dead.  Here  he  is  palpably  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  Charon :  and  there  is  so  strong  a 
resemblaniK  also  between  the  two  titles  Charon  and  Garanhiry  that  it  is 
difficult  to  refrain  from  believing  their  common  origination '. 

Taliesin's  initiation  into  the  funereal  Mysteries  of  the  Druids  will  explain 
the  singular  tale,  in  which  Arthur's  knights  of  the  round  table  are  described 
as  acting  the  part  of  marioers  to  the  boat,  which  conveyed  the  souls  of  the 
dead  over  the  Stygian  lake.  The  original  boiling  of  Ceridwen's  cauldron 
is  sfud  to  have  occurred  during  tlie  first  period  of  Arthur  and  the  .round 
table :  and,  accordingly,  at  that  identical  time,  the  just  mai^  under  tlic 
appellattOD  of  Arthur,  enters  with  seven  companioas  into  a  floating  inclo> 
aure^  s(Mnetinie9  denominated  the  iacioatre  ofSidi  or  the  navicular  Cerid- 
wen,  and  sometimes  mystically  represented  as  a  shield  named  Prydaien, 
This  diield  and  the  round  table  plainly  mean  the  same  thing :  each  was 
an  oval  or  circular  Argba,  -eich  equally  symboliied  the  ship  of  the  deluge. 
As  Arthur  embarked  with  seven  companions,  his  &buk>us  knights  were 
styled  knighti-cmnpamotu:  and,  as  they  wen  really  the  navigators  of  the 
Ark,  they  were  of  course,  i^reeably  to  tiie  notions  (^  the  old  epopti^  nan> 
gators  of  the  infernal  ship  which  bore  the  gboata  of  tbs  dead  una  die  river 
of  hell  into  the  lunar  Elysian  island  of  the  bleawd. 

(6.)  M'e  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  peculiar  day,  on  which  Taliesin's 
coracle  drifb  ashore.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  identical  dny,  on  which 
the  boiling  of  the  symbolical  cow  was  completed,  and  on  which  her  sacii- 
ficer  first  rested  in  peace.  Now  this  day  was  not  selected  accidentally: 
for  May  eve  running  into  May  day  was  very  generally  adopted  as  tJic  sea- 
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BOOK  T«  son  of  the  great  frllier's  principal  festival ;  and  India,  Babylooiay  Britain, 
and  Ireland,  have  agreed  in  oelebratiog  at  tbat  time  the  Orgies  of  tfadr 
chief  divinity.  The  reason  of  such  a  choice  I  take  to  have  been,  that  Noah 
then  qnitled  the  Aric:  lor,  according  as  Moses  reckons  by  the  ecdesias- 
tied  or  the  dvil  yeai^  he  must  have  quitted  it  either  in  the  spring  or  tlie 
autumn;  and  the  former  is  tie  onost  probable^  because  he  would  then  have 
the  whole  sununer  before  him. 

S.  Closely  allied  to  the  Or^es  of  Hu  and  Ceridwen  were  those  of  the 
Persian  Mithras:  and  consequently  tiie  initiations  into  the  latter  wereitf 
the  very  same  description  as  the  initiaUons  into  the  former.  We  have  the 
fullest  authority  for  saying,  tliat  aspirants  were  thought  to  be  bom  agpdn 
by  issuing  fortii  from  a  rocky  cavern:  and  we  may  infer  from  a  curious 
legend  whidi  wfll  preseatiy  be  notioedi  tiiat  their  r^neratkm  was  somc^ 
limes  deemed  lo  be  aocoaoplished  by  quittinga  SBsall  boat  within  wliiditfaey 
Ittd  previously  been  indosed. 

The  rites  of  Mithras  were  celebrated,  accordmg  to  the  univeiBal  ymx  af 
antiquity,  in  deep  caverns  or  grottos,  sometimes  nataral  and  sometimaa 
artificial.  Of  the  latter  many  are  still  in  existence,  being  calralated  feam 
tiieir  imperishable  nature  to  resist  all  the  atladts  of  tiaoe :  and  of  tlie  fotaat 
the  first  is  nid  by  Porphyry  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  in  the 
amuntains  of  Persia.  He  (dls  us,  Oat  the  Mithratic  grotto  was  a  symbol 
of  the  World,  and  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Midiras  in  the  caipacity  of  the 
great  demiurgic  fether  \  In  this  be  is  accurate^  provided  his  assertion  be 
rightly  iroderstood  The  sacred  cavern  did  indeed  shadow  out  the  World; 
bat  it  no  less  typified  that  sosaller  floaln^  World,  the  Ark.  Hence^  as 
liie  ship  Argha  end  every  otfaer  parallel  hieroglyphic  douUy  represents  both 
the  M^acosm  and  the  Microcosm ;  so|,  in  the  Mysteries,  the  aspirant  was 
indifierently  said  to  be  bom  again  from  the  ship  and  from  the  stone  celL 
Henoe  also,  as  the  great  father  was  the  Hteral  architect  i)i  the  smaller 
World,  out  of  which  he  himself  was  afterwards  produced ;  he  was  raysti* 
ealiy  said  to  be  the  demiorgic  author  of  the  larger  World,  over  the  reno- 
vation of  which  he  was  thought  to  preside  at  eadi  successive  metempsy* 

^  Pbi|8i«  da  sat.  iiynipb«  p.  '25S,  £54. 


ehwififi  and  out  of  the  woi»b  of  wbi^h  he  was  likewise  10  U)e  ebaraeter  of  ch4*#  vi* 
Adam  origioaUy  born  or  creatad.  Tbe  prevalence  of  such  notions  will 
account  both  for  the  assertion  of  Porphyry^  and  fer  tbe  fieibled  birth  of  Mi-  - 
tbras ;  which,  on  the  first  view  of  the  matter,  might  appear  utterly  iacon- 
abtent  with  each  other.  Pc^phyry  says^  that  tiiQ  cave  was  consecrated  to 
bim,  because  ift  was  a  type  of  the  World  which  he  created :  yet  Justin  in- 
forms us,  that  he  was  also  supposed  to  have  been  bora  from  a  rock ;  llmt 
is  to  say,  from  the  interior  of  a  rocky  cavern  *•  Now,  if  the  literal  World 
were  alone  intended  by  the  Persic  cavern,  and  if  (as  some  would  persuade 
w)  we  are  pn^riy  to  understand  by  Mithras  the  Supreme  Creator  of  all 
things :  how  could  the  Magi  be  so  absurd  as  to  teach,  that  tbe  true  God 
WAS  himself  born  out  of  that  very  cavern  in  ibe  rock,  which  symbolized  tbe 
identical  World  that  he  had  created.  It  is  a  contradictbii  in  terms  to  say, 
tiiat  Mithras,  viewed  as  tbe  true  God,  first  made  the  World;  and  was  him* 
self  afterwards  produced  from  it  But  tiiis  contradiction,  which  pervades 
the  whde  of  ancient  mythology;  for  tbe  egg  i&  universally  declared  to  be 
a  symbol  of  the  World,  and  yet  the  demiurgic  gjreat  father  is  universally 
fobled  to  have  been  bom  out  of  that  identical  egg :  this  contradiction  will 
vanish,  when  we  rightly  understand  the  character  of  the  great  fother  and 
the  peculiar  mode  in  which  thi9  cavern  shadowed  out  the  World.  Of  the 
smaller  World  he  was  indeed  the  creatort  and  of  the  larger  World  he  was 
tbe  mystic  destroyer  and  renovator ;  y^  was  be  himself,  in  the  language 
of  the  Orgies,  bom  out  of  each  Worlds  in  the  aocoessive  traiwnigratory 
characters  of  Adam  and  Noab,  as  from  the  womb  of  a  great  universal 
mother  both  of  b^o-g(^  and  of  meqi  and  of  plants  and  of  animals. 

(1.)  Analogous  to  thi^  birth  of  tbe  Persian  deity  was  the  negeneration 
of  each  mimic  aspirant.  Porphyry  informs  ua,  that  the  initiation  of  the 
priest  was  always  completed  either  in  a  cave  or  in  a  place  denominated 
tke  eavcy  and  that  it  mystically  nepresented  the  desMnt  of  the  soul  into 
the  infernal  re^ons  and  its  subsequent  cetum  to  tight :  for  the  daiic  inte- 
rior of  tbe  cave  was  the  type  of  Hades,  while  its  sun-iUumined  exterior  gave 
to  tbe  mind  images  of  joy  and  cheerfulness*. 

•  Juat.  DisL  cum  Tiypb. p. 996.  ^  FoqpW4s sa^ ayispb.  p»  tSS. 


ISO  TBE  OSIOIN  or  PAOAH  liWtATST. 

FroDi  ibis  acconnt  we  may  eaaly  ccdlect  the  nature  of  tbe  Mithr^kr 
initiatioD.  Ttie  aspirant  first  entered  into  tbe  gloomy  cavern,  which  action' 
represented  what  the  mystagogues  termed  his  descent  into  hell;  a  descent 
invariably  suppcsed  to  have  been  accomplished  by  tbe  great  father,  whe- 
ther denominated  Osiris,  Bacchus,  Adonis,  Hercules,  IVoden,  Buddha,  or 
Metm-Sraddadeoa,  After  be  bad  remained  shut  up  the  appointed  timiv 
be  emerged  through  tbe  door  of  tbe  cave  (that  door,  firom  wbidi  Mithras 
himself  was  bom,  and  Which  doubly  symbolized  the  door  of  the  Ark  and 
the  moudi  crf'a  sepulchre)  into  light  and  liberty.  This  was  his  return  from 
Hades,  or  his  new  birth  from  the  rock :  and,  as  I  have  already  obswed,- 
it  was  of  precisely  the  same  import  as  his  allegorical  birtii  from  the  Moon 
or  from  a  cow.  F(m-  Porphyry  first  informs  us,  that  tbe  ingress  into  tbs 
cavern  and  the  ^;ress  from  it  typified  the  descoit  of  tiie  soul  into  ifodes 
and  its  subsequent  return :  and  he  afterwards  remarks,  that  the  Moon  was 
esteemed  the  female  president  of  generation ;  that  tbe  priestesses  of  th» 
infernal  Ceres  were  called  bees;  that  the  Moon  herself  was  said  to  be  « 
bee;  that  she  was  likewise  said  to  be  a  bull  or  ratber  a  cow;  and  that 
new-born  souls,  that  is  to  say,  souls  r^nerated  in  Hba  Mysteries,  were 
represented  by  bees,  and  were  supposed  to  be  bom  from  a  beifer '.  The 
birth  therefore  firom  the  heifer  was  the  birth  firom  the  Moon,  ftf  which  it 
was  a  symbol;  and  tbe  birth  from  the  Moon  was  the  birth  from  die  roek. 
Bat  tbe  Moon  in  question  was  that  Boating  Moon,  which  served  Osiris  fw 
a  coffin,  and  which  was  the  same  as  his  Argo  or  Theba  or  bovine  ark. 
Hence  the  new  birth  of  the  Mysteries,  wlietber  it  be  from  tbe  door  of  • 
grotto  or  from  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  Moon  or  frooo  the  woob  of  a  cow^ 
invariably  means  the  birth  of  the  transmigrating  great  father  first  from  tba 
wombof&e  Earth  and  afterwards  from  the  door  of  tbe  Ark.  Aatbepriest* 
esses  of  the  infernal  Ceres  were  called  bees,  and  as  those  cS  luaand  Abumki 
were  styled  doves;  so,  in  allusion  to  tbe  niven  of  tbs  tfl^ '  tb*'  priam  irf 
Mithras  were  denominated  ravens  and  sacnd  ravens*.  Accordingly, 
l»rd  is  introduced  as  a  figure  into  a  piece  of  sculptured  marble,  which 
presrats  Mithras  on  tbe  sacred  bull,  and  (tf  which  Montfaucon  has  given 
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plate  in  his  Antiquities.     It  appears  perched  over  against  his  bead,  while  crav.  n. 
he  himself  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of  slaying  the  bull;  a  rite,  which  coasti- 
tuted  part  of  the  Mysteries,  and  which  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  was 
sometimes  used  in  the  procesii  of  regeneration. 

The  initiatioQ  into  the  Orgies  of  Mithras  13  said  to  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  most  severe  discipline  of  the  body,  which  was  at  once  designed 
to  prove  the  courage  of  the  aspirants  and  to  represent  the  toilsome  pro* 
gress  of  the  Metempsychosis  from  one  World  to  another.  Some  assert 
that  they  passed  through  no  less  than  eighty  diSereot  kinds  of  trials :  but 
the  object  was  to  attain  a  sort  of  mental  impassibili^  or  abstracted  quiet- 
isni,  and  thus  finally  to  procure  the  benefit  of  regeneration  into  Paradise  V 
It  is  remarkable,  that  they  were  not  only  caused  to  be  figuratively  born  out 
of  a  grotto ;  but  likewise  that  they  went  through  the  ceremony  of  a  sort  of 
baptismal  immersbn,  which  represented  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the 
votary  or  (what  was  considered  as  synonymous)  his  death  and  r^Dera- 
tion.  Tertullian  imagines,  that  this  was  a  diabolical  imitation  of  the  Chris- 
tian  rite  of  baptism :  but  it  existed  long  before  the  promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  equally  constituted  a  part  of  the  Mysteries  of  Isis  and  Cybel^  *. 
It  related  to  the  second  birth  of  Noah  from  the  ocean :  whence  indeed  the 
eitemat  form  of  baptism  has  been  antitypicallj  borrowed ;  which  suffici- 
ently accounts  for  the  outward  resemblance  of  the  two  ceremonies  without 
supposing  the  Persian  rite  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Christian '. 

The  Mitbratic  Oi^es  however  had  likewise  an  astronomical  allusion : 
and  then  the  Mithratic  door  or  gate  was  multiplied  seven  times,  in  refer- 
ence, we  are  told,  to  the  seven  planets.  But  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  seem 
to  have  been  esteemed  the  principal  gates,  through  which  the  new-born 
•ouls  were  supposed  to  migrate,  ascendbg  through  the  former  and  descend- 
ing, through  the  latter  *.  The  whole  of  this  notion  originated  firom  the  early 
of  Sabianism  and  hero-worship.  The  Ark  and  the  arkite  mariners 
being  elevated  to  the  sphere  the  regeneration  of  the  Mysteries  was  thence 

'  Gregor.  \azian.  1  Orat.  conL  JuHia.     Nona.  In  3  NseIui.  Stelctcut. 
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MOK  %  tiiought  to  have  some  connection  with  th€^  heavenly  bodies ;  which  Bgm^ 
as  we  have  already  seen,  were  reciprocally  supposed  to  have  some  rdatioia 
to  a  ship.  Mithras  as  the  Sun^  and  the  seven  planetary  gates,  constitnto 
the  Noetic  Ogdoad^  and  joinUy  man  the  stupendous  Ark  of  the  Univene  r 
while^  on  the  other  band,  those  souls,  which  were  deemed  to  be  bom  again 
ttom  a  rock  or  a  cow  or  the  Moon  or  the  ocean,  were  also  thought  to 
undergo  a  wonderful  sidereal  transmigration  through  the  gates  of  the  Smt 
and  ^  seven  planets. 

I  have  just  intimated,  that  the  gate  or  cioor  thus  moltqpliad  waa  properl]^ 
but  one^  namely  the  door  of  the  Ark :  and  I  think,  that  we  may  easily  traea 
tiie  progress  of  its  multiplication.  When  the  great  fiithet  was  blended  with 
Ae  great  mother,  the  being  thus  compounded  was  esteemed  an  hermaph* 
rodite,  the  mixed  universal  parent  of  the  World.  Hence,  in  the  sphere,  ho 
was  botii  Helius  and  Lunus,  Helia  and  Luna.  This  being  ^  case,  the 
Sun  and  the  Moon  had  each  its  gate  or  door,  from  which  souls  were  sup* 
posed  to  be  bom :  and  each  was  alike  esteemed  the  president  of  generar 
tion.  Now  it  is  observable,  that  there  are  only  two  gates  mentioned!  by 
Porphyry ;  and  doubtless  they  were  the  two  prindpal  gates.  But,  when 
tiie  chief  Cabiras  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  seven  Cabiri,  every  planet 
had  its  own  gate  assigned  (b  it :  consequentiy,  the  number  of  gates,  iaducU 
igg  that  of  the  Sun  as  specified  by  Porphyry,  will  amount  to  eighty  the  pre«» 
cise  number  of  the  arkitef  mariners.  These  observations  perfectiy  acconi 
witi)  the  character  of  Mithras.  Like  Siva,  Osiris,  fiacchufl^  Adoois^  Ve* 
nus,  and  Minerva^  he  was  an  hermaphrodite,  and  was  venerated  at.  once  ai^ 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  god  both  of  the  solar  and  tbt 
lunar  gate.  That  he  was  the  Sun,  is  well  known :  but  Herodotas  infiMrma 
us,  tiiat  he  was  also  tiie  Moon,  and  the  same  as  Mylitta  the  Assjnk* 
Venus  or  female  principle  of  generation  *.  Or,  if  we  suppoae  JUithra  to 
be  rather  tiie  feminine  form  of  Mithras,  as  Jana  is  of  Janm  and  Mom  id 
Mmus,  the  position  will  stHl  be  virtually  the  same :  for  the  great  liErilier  and 
the  great  mother  were  perpetually  joined  together  in  one  compound  heiog^ 
who  was  then  esteemed  the  universal  hermaphroditic  parent* 
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(ft.)  That  tibe  Ma^  ever  used  the  rite  of  initiation  by  tiie  boat,  I  an  not  uufwr 
«ble  positively  to  shew :  but  I  think  we  may  infer  that  they  did,  from  a 
li^^d  which  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  supposiUon. 

A  queen  of  the  second  Persian  dynasty,  named  Homed  or  Kkamam,  is 
■aid  to  have  become  pregnant  by  an  incestuous  intercourse  with  her  own 
fidher  Bahaman.  Daring  the  time  of  her  gestatioi^  Bahaman  died ;  and 
bis  daughter  socceeded  him  in  the  empire.  About  five  months  after  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  she  produced  a  son.  The  astrologers,  havmg  cal- 
culated the  nativity  of  the  child,  declared,  that  he  would  bring  great  misfor- 
tones  on  the  country ;  and  advised,  that  he  should  be  immediately  d^ 
Btroyed.  A  mother's  tenderness  however  would  not  permit  Homai  to  fol* 
low  their  counsels :  she  tiierefore  made  a  little  wooden  ark ;  and,  having 
put  the  child  into  it,  sufiered  the  vessel  to  ftiU  down  the  Gihon  or  Oxus. 
The  ark  drifted  to  a  f^ace,  where  a  dyer  followed  his  occupation  ,*  and  by 
bira  the  inftnt  was  found  and  educated.  From  this  drcuoistance  the  child 
received  the  name  of  Darab,  whidi  denotes  Found  in  water.  Young  Da'* 
rab,  arriving  at  the  age  of  maturity,  detennined  on  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  joined  the  troops  which  were  then  marching  against  the  Greeks,  At 
length  be  was  discovered  to  be  the  son  of  Homai;  who,  having  reigned 
tiiir^  two  years,  resigned  to  him  the  diadem  '. 

On  adverting  to  the  Caianian  dynasty  as  exhibited  by  the  oriental  writers, 
we  &nd  this  son  of  Homai  the  immediate  predecessor  and  &tfaer  of  Darius 
tlie  nHfbrtunate  antagonist  of  Alexander  * :  and,  as  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  £fom  genuine  bistofy  that  the  legend  contains  a  single  syllable  ttf 
truti),  its  existence  must  be  aocounted  fiw  on  a  difflsrent  principle.  My  own 
decided  opinion  is,  that  the  wbde  a(  it  orij^nated  from  the  initiation  of 
Darab  into  the  Mysteries  «ffbeboat:  and  ifMi  tfns  CM^ectore  eveiy  part 
of  the  narrative  will  be  fomid«uedy  tv^qwdMlB.      ■ 

Some  orientalists  suspect,  that  no  such  queen  as  Homai  ever  existed.  It 
may  not  be  alisolutety  necessary  to  annihilate  ber  attogether:  yet,  if  ever 
thete  were  such  a  person,  botli  in  name  and  in  conduct  she  studiously  imi- 

■  Vallancfly'e  Viad.  of  the  anc.  hisL  of  Ireland,  p.  296,  337.    UiJea'e  Chronol.  vol.  iiL 
p.  907,208. 
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BOOK  T.  tated  the  Cabled  great  mother  of  Paganism.  The  appeUatioD  Hamai  seems 
to  be  the  Sanscrit  Huma^  which  is  a  title  of  the  Earth  or  the  female  prii^ 
ciple  or  the  ship  Argha ' :  and  Khamam  is  probably  the  compound  Cair 
Mani,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  ilkutrious  Mena.  Incestuous  mixtures 
were  but  too  common  among  the  Persian  princes,  so  that  a  literal  Homai 
may  have  been  pregnant  by  her  father :  but  the  practice  itself  originated 
from  the  various  d^rees  of  relationship^  which  the  two  great  parents  weie 
thought  to  bear  towards  each  other.  If  Homai  then  be  a  real  character, 
we  are  not  on  that  account  prevented  from  supposing  Darab's  exposure  ki 
the  ark  to  mean  bis  initiation :  but,  if  she  be  a  mythological  character,  the 
supposition  will  then  be  yet  more  probable.  In  this  case,  Darab  is  mys- 
tically bom  from  her,  just  as  Taliesin  is  from  Ceridwen :  whence,  in  the 
usual  phraseology  of  the  Orgies,  he  is,  also  like  the  Celtic  bard,  styled  am 
infant.  Afterwards,  still  in  dose  analogy  to  the  double  initiation  of  Tr* 
liesin,  this  infant  is  shut  up  in  an  ark  and  committed  to  the  sacred  river 
Gihon  ;  from  which  perilous  situation  he  is  in  due  time  extricated  by  the 
officiating  hierophant,  whom  the  Perstc  legend  has  converted  into  a  dyer. 

Now,  if  I  be  r^ht  in  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  obvioRsly  fol* 
low,  that  the  Magi  used  initiation  by  the  boat  no  less  than  by  the  cocky 
cavern* 

6.  As  the  idea  of  being  bom  again  from  the  Theba  or  bovine  Ark  pro- 
duced the  regeneration  from  the  womb  of  a  cow,  which  I  have  already,  had 
occasion  to  notice :  so  the  idea  of  being  bora  again  from  the  sacred  caveni 
produced  the  regeneration,  which  was  thought  to  be  effected  by  squeeanig 
the  body  through  jl  tele  in  a  rock.  Of  this  latter  process  very  distinct 
traces  may  be  observed  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west 

(1.)  The  vast  artificial  grottos,  which  occur  in  different  parts  crf'HindoB^ 
tan,  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Mithratic  excavations  in  PerMy 
that  we  can  scarcely  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  having  been  employed..fiMr 
the  very  same  purpose  of  mitiation  into  the  Mysteries :  and  thb  belief  ji|. 
strengthened,  both  by  the  doctrine  of  a  new  birth  being  so  universaUj  jfsf^, 

'  Asiat  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  515,  5Sa    He&ce  the  Persiaos  denomiiiafced  the  fgML  flMtal^ 
Coi'Umwrih  Qt  thfi  ilhdrioMi  hrd  of  Unuk^ 
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talent  among  the  Brahtiiens,  by  the  austerities  practised  bj  them'  in  their  eiHr#^i. 
imaginary  progress  to  perfection,  and  by  the  peculiar  methods  which  they 

-employ  in  order  to  obtain  regeneration.  '  Obe  of  tiidse^  as  tre  have  seen,  is 

'by  passing  through  the  body  of  a  golden  con^,  -  designed  > to  represent  the 
great  universal  mother  who  once  floated  upon  the  deluge  in  the  form  of.  the 
sUip  Argha :  another  of  them  is  by  squeezing  the  person  dirough  a  small 
hole  in  a  rock. 

'  There  is  a  isa^red  orifiee  of  this  description  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  femous  Elephanta  cavern  temple:  and,  from  the  use  which  is  stiil 
made  of  it,  we  may  reasonably  infer  its  near  connecticm  with  the  rites  cele- 
brated of  old  in  that  stupendous  grotto.  In  the  island  of  Bambq^y  about 
two  mHesfrom  the  tawn^  rises  a  cansideraUe  hiU  called  Malabar  hiW-^whiCk 
stretching  into  the  ocean^  by  its  profection  forms  a  kind  of  pronumlory.  At 
the  extreme  paint  of  this  hilly  on  the  descent  towards  the  sea-shorCy  there  is 
a  rock,  upon  the  surface  ofwhkh  there  is  a  natural  crtviccy  which  comma- 
nkates  with  a  caoity  opening  below  and  terminating  towards  the  sea.  This 
place  is  used  by  the  Gentoos  as  a  purification  for  their  sins;  which,  they 
say,  is  effected  by  their  going  in  at  the  opening  below  and  emerging  out  if 

'  the  cavity  above.  The  cavity  seems  too  narrow  for  persons  of  any  ctnpu- 
lence  to  squeeze  through :  the  ceremony  however  is  in  such  high  repute  in 
the  neighbouring  countries,  that  there  is  a  tradition,  that  the  famous 
Connie  Angria  ventured  by  stealth  one  night  upon  the  island  on  purpose  to 
ptrfwm  this  ceremony,  and  got  off  undiscovered  \  It  is  also  said,  tliat 
Sivaji,  the  founder  of  the  Mahtatta  state,  similarly  ventuveid  by  stealth  upon 
the  island  for  the  mere  purpose  6f^  passing  through  the  rocky  orifice  in 
question.  At  the  present  dby,  botli  men  aiid  women  go  through  the  ope- 
ration ;  which,  partly  ftoM  the  narroMiessaiid  pardy  from  the  ruggedness 

'  of  the  orifice^  >  often  atloKdfed  irftb4nttidewU«  diflicuhy^  The  cleft  it- 
self is  of  no  small  elevatioD,  sitiialed  among  the«Mdtt,i'of  diffionlt  access, 
and  iQiilie  stDfmy'BMM)n'»tto«liHri^  MHtf^Ubeodean. 

Near  it  are  the  rujosofar'mijpili  ■ntelin  of  a  triple 

.^  Maorice'blBd.  Aat.voLvi.f>||  r&^ST. 
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tfie  liiwWTfMMBti. 

tM  Ifae  pOMti^  wilb  «Udi  I  ain  cUeiy  eoooeraed,  are  the  pccalar  idqs 
gKadmitPlfaeciriieB— dtgtfacpMigrtfanwgliil.  Nov  the  orifioB  b 
dMiMdAiyMbolirf  tlKiinialepriDdple;  ezudy  ia  die  mmc  wwniwr  — 
the  (Icvr  id  tbe  Arl^  the  diNir  of  cadi  Mitlintic  cavcfii,  aod  the  door  IB  ths 
Iknitiag  Moon,  tbroa^  ell  of  wbidi  scab  were  bidifierent);  tfam^  to  be 
torn  in  thdr  tnammffMiOD  frow  one  Worid  to  aaother :  and,  agreeabfy  to 
Ab  oniycrnlly  pmaila^  opioioii,  the  asfKruiis,  who  pen  tfarai^  the 
rodiy  deft  of  Bon^j«  are  bdietied  to  be  purified  from  all  their  sina  fay 
expcricndng  whet  m  tenned  a  regeneration  or  mm-hirtk.  Nor  are  we  kft 
in  any  dootiM^  bow  we  ought  praperij  to  nodentand  dib  regeneration.  Hie 
deitki,  who  premie  Ofcr  it,  are  Siva  the  r^enerator,  and  his  Sacti  m-  energy 
orcoofortParvati.  But,  at  the  tioK  of  the  deluge,  Parvati  floated  on  Aemr- 
lace  of  the  waten  in  the  form  of  the  ship  Ai^ba,  while  the  merinn-  Sifm 
Mipplicd  the  place  of  a  mast  to  the  vessel.  Hence  it  is  evident,  since  tin 
ihip  Argln  is  an  acknowle^^  type  of  the  female  power,  and  since  the 
eleft  at  Btnnbay  is  tlso  a  type  of  the  same  power,  that  the  r^eoeratioa 
effected  by  passing  through  the  latter  must  be  the  very  regeneration  of  the 
ancient  Mysteries '. 

(8.)  Similar  notions  may  very  easily  be  traced  in  the  west 

Dr.  Borlese  mentions  a  Draidical  monument,  which  occurs  in  Sdlly^and 
Cornwall,  and  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Toimett  or  the  hole  of  otcm^ 
It  contUti  of  a  large  orbicular  or  oviform  stone^  support^  by  two  otfaor^ 
between  which  there  i»  a  pas«age.  Of  this  kind  of  monument  tba  mmt 
astonishing  specimen  occurs  to  the  paiish  of  Constantine^  h  is  oite'««st 
eptK-like  stone  placed  on  the  points  of  two  natural  rocks,,  so  that  amWiMQr 
creep  iin<ler  tlie  great  one  and  between  its  supporters,  through  a  pass^e  of 
about  three  ieta  square '. 

Haspocting  the  use  of  such  monoments.  Dr.  Borlase  conjectures  very 
happily,  that  those,  who  passed  through  the  atone  oritice,  were  thou^t  to 
acquire  a  sort  of  holiness ;  and  that  the  orifice  itself  was  used  for  the  pur- 

•  Moot's  Hlad.  Paatb.  p.  S9»-99t.- -^  •  8oe  PlaiJ^^^^^^^ 
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pose  of  introdaring  esptraDts, -or  novkes,  or  peramis  oDder  vows,  into  tbe  cup..vi. 
mote  Bublime  Mysteriee  of  tbe  Druidical  reU^<».  He  »  willing  also  to 
beliero,  that  the  huge  architrave^  ■  which  rest  opoo  tbe  uprights  at  Stone- 
faenge,  were  erected  with  tbe  same  intention ;  abd  that  those,  who  wor- 
shipped in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  were  believed  to  acquire  additJooal 
purity  by  passing  through  those  holy,  rock  portals  '■ 

In  entertaining  such  an  opinion  he  is  most  clearly  ri^t,  as  may  be  col- 
lected uoequivocally  from  the  whole  tenor  of  tbe  Druidical  superstiMon. 
Tbe  vast  egg'like  Tolmen  represented  tbe  mundane  fioating  egg,  out  of 
which  tbe  great  father  was  supposed  to  be  bom  at  tbe  commencement  of 
evei7  new  World :  and  the  circular  temple  of  Stonefaenge  Endowed  out 
nhat  tbe  Hindoos  call  the  circle  of  lid  and  what  the  British  bieropbaAts 
denominated  the  Mundane  Ark  or  Skip.  Hence  the  stone-hole  beneath 
tlie  one,  and  the  gigantic  portals  of  the  other,  equally  typified  tbe  sacred 
dow,  through  which  tbe  Noetic  &Biily  passed  in  their  transit  fi-om  Worid 
to  Worldf  and  through  which  evei^  imitative  aspirant  was  said  to  be  bom 

7.  Sometimes,  instead  ci  a  cavern  in  tbe  side  of  ft  rock  provided  with  a 
r^ular  door  of  entraoce,  a  sort  of  pit  sank  in  the  earth  was  used  in  tbe 
rites  of  mitiation. 

-  'Hius  the  Indian  devotees  of.the  [present  day,  who  aspire  after  an  ima^- 
nary  perfectioD.by  submittiog  to  those  varioas  dreadful  penances  which  so 
flmioeDtly  cbaracteriied  the.Mitbratic  Org^s,  occAsion^ly  bury  themselves 
in  pits:  hoUowed  oat  of  tbe  ground  with  only  a  small  hole  left  open  at  tlie 
t(^;  and,  wbeti  tbe  fiKed  time  of;tbetrpn4>ation  basexpited,  they  are  bora 
i^aia  by  bang  drawn  out  of  thar.  duDge(Ni  tbroi^  the  aperture  \  Thus 
Idas,  in  the  Phenician  mytholo^c.bistory,  Atlas  is  said  to  have  been  cast 
iikto'Eideep  pit  or  «dl:>itbat  is,  :«s  I  understand  the  fable,  into  such  a 
•MMd  pit  ■■  bHU  irealBiM^oii!  the  atuamit  of  mount  Olivet  at  Jerusalem, 
1  ft  temple  to  Astoreth  tbe  abomina- 
tion of  tbe  Sidonians '.  AikI  thus^in  tfai»  cutious  ceremony  of  the  Taurobo- 
iiii- 
'  Maurice**  Ind.  Ant.  yiA.  v.  p.  1061. 
JlJjWjdi.  jnd.  iii.  p>  577. 
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MOK  ▼.  lium  aS'  described  by  PrcidentiuSi  the  hi^-^priest  or  hierophanti  when  about 
to  be  solemnly  ioau^atod  into  {lis  office,  descended  into  a  pit  dug  for  the 
purpose ;  and  received  upon  his  head  and  garments,  through  a  perforated 
floor  of  boardsi  the  blodd  of  a  slaughtered  bullock :  then,  emerging  from 
his  temporary  confinementi  he  shewed  himself  to  the  a«^'e-struck  multitude . 
as  a  person,  who  by  this,  symbolical  regfinention  had  acquired  an  ineffable, 
degree  of  holiness '. 

It  was  in  allusion  to  such  rites,  that  Plato,  whose  philosophy  was  lu^ly 
tinged  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Mysteries,  was  wont  to  say,  that  truth 
must  be  sought  for  at  the  bottom  of  a  welL  By  truth  he  meant  the  spe** 
culatioos  revealed  to  the  initiated,  who  were  thenceforth  styled  epopts  or 
persons  who  see  things  as  they  truly  are :  and  by  the  well  he  meant  tbe'^ 
sacred  pit  or  cavern,  where  the  Mysteries  were  so  frequentiy  celebrated. 

8.  Strictly  analogous  to  the  Orgies  of  the  great  eastern  continent  were 
those  of  the  Mexicans,  at  the  time  of  their  conquest  by  the  Spaniards:  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  from  the  palpable  similarity,  that,  when  the  an*: 
cestors  of  that  people  emigrated  with  their  ark-god  from  Asia  into  America^ 
they  brought  with  them  the  ancient  Mysteries  of  that  divinity. 

Like  the  idolaters  whom  they  left  behind  them,  they  were  accustomed  to 
sacrifice  on  the  tops  of  mountains  in  commemoration  of  the*  primeval  ^  sacri- 
fice oh  the  Paradisiacal  Ararat,  and  to  adore  their  bloody  ^aiipfdi^k 
caverns  similar. to  those  employed  in  the  worship  of  Mithras  ."*Their 
Orgies,  like  all  the  other  Orgies  of  the  Geutiles,  appear  to  have  beta  :of  a< 
peculiarly  gloomy  and  terrific  nature,  sufficient  to  strike  with  hoprror  eveo 
the  most  undaunted  hearts*  Hence  their  priests,  in  drdet  that  they  might 
be  enabled  to  go  through  the  dreadful  riteis  without  shuddering,  anoiated 
themselves  with  a  particular  ointment,  and  used  various  fantastic*  ceremo- 
nies  which  had  the  effect  of  removing  all  sense  of  fear. .«  Thus  prepared^ 
they  boldly  sallied  forth  to  celebrate  their  nocturnal  rites  in  wild  mouotnipa. 
and  in  the  deep  recesses  of  obscure  caves ;  much  in  the:4ame  manner  ^aa 
the  nightly  Orgies  of  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Hu,  and  Ceridwan,  were  wontitp.feftr 
celebrated  by  their  respective  votaries.     A  similar  process  enabled  them 

J....:  • 


■  Pifud.  spud  Ban.  Mjrthol.  vol.  i.  p.  274'.'<  "  '    * 
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^90  without  dread  to  ofl^  up  those  hec^iHobs  of  bumou  victiiDs,  by  wbich  c 
tbeir  blood-stained  auperstitioa  was  more  eouDeotly  distuguished  than  eveg 
that  of  Moiech,  Cronus,  Cali,  or  Jagan-Nath.  like  the  aocieat  wor- 
8h^)pers  of  Mitbraa  and  the  modern  Saniassis  of  Hiadostan,  tbeir  priesta 
vera  aocustomed  to  undergo  the  greyest  severities  and  to  submit  tbern^ 
sdves  to  tite  most  austere  bodily  mortifications  and  penances.  Sometimes 
tbey  Tcduntarily  endured  the  pain  of  long  iasts ;  sometimes  they  violently 
disciplined  themselves  vitfa  knotted  cords ;  and  sometimes,  like  the  frantic 
votaries  of  Cybel^  and  Attis,  they  emasculated  themselves,  that  thus  tbey 
might  be  rendered  more  acceptable  to  the  bermaphroditic  deity  whom  they 
vorsbipped.  The  Mexicans  bad  also  an  institution  precisely  resemblii^ 
that  of  the  vestal  virgins :  and  any  breach  of  chastity  on  the  part  of  their 
consecrated  females  was  punished  with  all  the  severity  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man laws.  Both  these  women  and  the  priests,  while  engaged  in  the  woe- 
amp  of  tbeir  idols,  were  wont  fanatically  to  cut  themselves  with  knives  after 
the  manner  of  the  votaries  of  Baal  and  Bellona.  As  the  Mexicans  had  a 
monastery  of  vestal  vir^ns,  so  bad  they  likewise  a  sacred  fire  which  burned 
perpetually  on  the  hearth  of  their  god.  This  was  held  in  high  veneratioa 
by  them,  most  probably  as  being  the  symbol  of  their  deity  considered  as 
presiding  in  the  orb  of  the  Sun  '.  It  was  the  same,  I  apprehend,  as  the 
aitificial  Sun  or  lambent  flame,  which  darted  its  lustre  through  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  holy  cavern  during  the  process  of  ao  initiation. 

9.  In  whatever  mode  the  Mysteries  were  celebrated,  we  invariably  find 
a  certain  door  or  gate  viewed  as  being  of  primary  importance.  Sometimes 
it  was  the  door  of  the  temple ;  sometimes,  the  door  of  the  conseoreted 
^tto ;  sometimes,  the  hatchway  of  the  boat  within  which  the  aspirant  was 
iQcloaed;  som^mes,  a  hole  either  natural  or  artificial  through  or  be^weeu 
rocks;  and  sometimes,  a  gate  in  the  Sun  or  the  Moon  or  the  planet^. 
Throu^  this  the  initialed  were  bom  again,  and  from  this  the  profane  were 
excluded.  The  notion  1 1  Jili  iiiljTinfipiwInd  from  the  doof  in  the  side  of  the 
Ark,  through  which  the  pruna  qeaSi  admitted  while  tbe  pro&ne 

antediluvians  were  ahot  04t<i 
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Mos  ▼.       This  circomstaDoe  gave  rise  to  the  appobtment  of  an  offioer,  who 

taioly  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  British  Orgies,  and  who  probably  was 
not  unknown  in  the  Mysteries  ol  other  countries.  He  was  styled  the  dmr^ 
keeper  of  the  partial  covering :  and,  since  he  was  considered  as  the  mystic 
husband  of  Ceridwen,  he  was  certainly  the  representative  of  the  great  &ther 
Hu  or  Noe '.  Hence  be  must  have  sustained  the  same  character  aa  Jamis^ 
when  viewed  as  Thyrius  or  the  god  of  the  door  ;  while  Ceridwen  similarly 
corresponds  with  Venus  or  Ceres  in  her  capacity  of  Prothgria  or  the  god* 
dess  of  the  door.  This  personage  was  stationed  before  what  Talie8i%  m 
exact  accordance  with  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  Mysteries^  denominates 
the  gate  of  hell:  and  he  was  armed  with  a  bright  gleaming  sword,  whence 
be  bad  the  additional  title  of  the  sword-bearer.  His  office  was  at  once  to 
exclude  the  profane,  who  might  sacrilegiously  attempt  to  gain  admittance  ; 
and  to  punish  even  with  death  such  of  the  mitiated,  as  should  impionsly 
reveal  the  awful  secrets  committed  to  them  \  The  same  penalty,  and  (I 
apprehend)  from  the  hand  of  a  similar  officer,  awaited  tiiose^  who  should  too 
curiously  pry  into  or  divulge  to  the  pro&ne  the  wonders  of  die  Eleusian  My»» 
teries.  Yet,  notwithstanding  every  care  that  could  be  taken,  we  repeatedly 
find  an  adventurous  epopc,  who  was  content  to  run  ail  risques  rather  than 
lose  the  pleasure  of  communicating  a  secrM.  Probably  the  Cretans^  who 
ridiculed  the  reserve  of  their  more  cautious  brethren  and  who  dedaied 
without  scrufde  all  that  they  knew  about  the  matter,  might  eSbet  the  first 
bpening.  Be  that  however  as  it  may,  we  certainly  from  more  than  one 
loquacious  epopt  have  learned  enough  to  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  ancient  Mysteries. 

10.  Whether  the  curiosi^  of  the  profane  may  be  gratified  at  some  fiitors 
period  by  a  similar  disclosure  of  the  portentous  secret  of  firee^nsooiyy 
remains  yet  to  be  seen.  I  have  frequently  been  inclined  to  suspect,  that 
this  whimsical  institution,  which  some  have  deduced  from  the  Mithriac  or 
Bttddhic  Manich^ans  through  the  medium  of  the  knights-templar,  is  nolhiag 
more  than  a  fragment  of  those  Orgies  which  have  prevailed  in  every  part 
of  the  world :  and  the  peculiar  rites  of  the  British  Ceres,  as  their  natoM 

*  Daviet's  MythoL  p.  198—202.  *  Dsfies's  MythoL  p.  518^  519. 
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«i»y  be  «ol)eeted  frbm  the  (loenu  of  the  bards,  have  oerred  to  strengthen  <■«»•  vi* 
ny  anapicion.  Not  being  one  of  the  initiated  mjself,  I  can  speak  only 
.from  report :  but  the  Masooic  sword-bearer,  nho  b  said  to  be  the  guardian 
of  the  door  durii^  the  celebratioo  of  those  wonderful  Mysteries,  seeois 
nearly  allied  to  the  simitar  character  in  the  Orgies  of  Ceridweo ;  while  the 
•0tr(HiomicBl  representations  of  the  heavenly  bodiea,  which  are  reported  to 
tfecortfe  the  cell  of  our  modem  epopts,  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  parallel 
deooratioQS  of  the  ancient  cell  or  grotto  or  adytum.  The  very  title  which 
they  bear,  when  we  throw  aside  the  jargon  respecting  king  Hiram  and  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  affords  no  obscure  intimation  of  their  origin.  As  pro* 
feswd  masons'or  artizaos,  they  connect  themselves  with  the  old  Cabiric 
Telchioes  as  described  by  Diodorus ',  with  the  metallurgical  Pheryllt  of  the 
Druidical  Mysteries*,  with  the  architectural  Cabiri  of  Pbenicia,  with  die 
demiurgic  Phtha  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  great  artizan  Twashta  of  Hindos- 
ten.  All  the  most  remarkable  ancient  buildings  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Asia 
Minor,  were  ascribed  to  the  Cabiriian  or  Cyclopian  masons :  and,  in  the 
present  day,  the  free-masoos  with  all  their  formalities  are  wont  to  assist  at 
the  commencement  of  every  public  edifice..  Finally,  their  affectation  of 
mysterious  concealment  closely  resembles  the  system  of  the  epoptea  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  particularly  that  of  the  bards  when  their  religion  do 
longer  reigned  paramount  These  last  are  probably  the  real  founders  of 
English  free-masonry ;  though  we  should  arrivte  at  much  the  same  conclu- 
sion respecting  its  nature,  if  we  deduce  it  from  the  Manich^an  votaries  of 
Mi&ras.  Whether  the  canine  phantoms  and  other  terrific  apparitions  of 
tbe  ancient  Orgies  are  ever  exhibited  for  the  edification  of  our  British  free- 
masons, I  presume  not  to  determine  :  but,  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts 
which  Barruel  has  given  us  of  the  foreign  Mysteries  o{  the  illuminated, 
something  of  the  kind  actually  oonstitutea  the  terrific  machinery. 

As  some  corroboration  of  this  authoi's  narrative  I  may  be  allowed  to 
mention,  that  I  have  myself  been  informed  by  a  foreigner,  who  ventured 
not  beyond  initiation  into  the  lesser  German  Mysteries,  that  be  once  wit- 
nessed the  ^ress  of  a  person  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  greater. 
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BOOK  V.  7^15  epopt,  it  seems,  was  a  field-officer  of  acknowtedged  biBTery,  who  in 
battle  bad  oiten  foced  deatb  without  shriokiog :  yet,  when  be  retained 
from  the  chamber  of  final  initiation,  like  bis  brethren  oi  old  as  described  t^ 
Themistius  and  Aristtdes  and  tbe  ancient  writer  in  Stobius,  he  exhibited  tbe 
most  undissembled  marks  of  extreme  terror.  A  cold  sweat  bedewed  his 
forehead;  a  livid  paleness  overspread  bis  countenance;  and  bis  whde 
frame  shook  with  excess  of  agitation.  What  he  had  seen  or  beard,  n^ 
informant  knew  not :  this  alone  was  a  clear  case,  that  the  man  had  been 
heartily  frightened;  and  his  terror  apparently  resembled  that,  which  b 
ordinarily  produced  by  unrestruned  superstition. 

But  I  tread  on  forbidden  ground :  and  it  behoves  one  of  the  profane  to 
recollect  with  becoming  reverence  the  old  formuhi  of  the  Orphic  po^  tb» 
allied  father  of  the  Greek  and  Tbracian  Mysteries ; 

To  dioM  ilone  I  qpeak,  whom  nameleaa  rite*  ^ 

Hare  re&derad  meet  to  listen.    CIok  the  dooi^ 
And  caiefiiUy  exclude  etch  wretch  proftute, 
XfiA  impiow  cmisuty  poQute 
Our  aecret  Orgies '. 

*  #Str^fuw  li(  6ifM{  nrlr  hjaf  /  nrtfiivh  0i$^Mt 

flMir  V»*    Orpb.  Frag,  i^d  Justin.  Mar^.  in  Orph.  Oper.  fh  951.. 
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CoHcemmg  the  Placet  lued  by  the  Pagans  for  ReUgima  Worahtp. 


[ 


A.  TERT  general  idea  has  prevailed  throughout  the  gentile  world,  that 
the  compound  transmigrating  personage,  venerated  as  the  great  universal 
&tber,  was  the  first  who  built  temples  and  instituted  sacrifices  to  the  gods. 
Such  accordingly  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  both  of  Deuca- 
lAoB,  Janus,  Fboroneus,  Prometheus,  Osiris,  Cronus,  Brahma,  Thotb, 
Dioausus,  Mango-Copac,  Buddha,  and  other  cognate  divinities ;  who  are 
all  severally,  on  the  established  princij^es  of  heathen  theology,  the  patriarch 
Adam  reappearing  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  world  in  the  fona  of 
the  patriarch  Noah. 

To  this  traditional  opinion  it  has  been  gravely  objected  by  Cluverius, 
that  Holy  Writ  simply  represents  Noah  as  building  an  altar  and  as  sacri- 
flring  to  the  Ix>rd,  and  that  it  is  altogether  silent  respecting  the  erection  of 
any  such  temple  as  Lucian  ascribes  to  his  Scythic  Deucalion  *.  Hence 
some  have  rather  inclined  to  place  the  building  of  the  first  temple  in  the 
age  of  Jupiter-Belua ;  and,  by  supposing  it  to  be  the  Babytonic  tower,  to 
identify  that  Jupiter  with  the  scriptural  Nimrod  *. 


.-.  jQiiver.  Genn.  Ant.  lib.  L  c.  54. 

'  "*     <tC>S.  Ho^iniao.  de  orJg*  temp.  c.  5. 
'Ok  III.  S 
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B«ox  y.  Though  the  latter  supposition  be  literally  true :  yet  the  old  traditional 
opinion  ought  not  to  be  too  hastily  rejected,  on  the  presumption  that  the 
argument  of  Cluverius  is  irrefragably  conclusive.  The  opinion  may  not 
indeed  be  perfectly  accurate :  yet,  would  we  understand  the  sense  in  which 
the  first  temples  are  ascribed  to  the  great  fietther,  we  must  mquire  what 
were  the  primeval  temples  of  the  gentile  world  ;  for,  tince  the  most  ancient 
temples  are  ascribed  to  him,  it  is  evident,  that  those  primeval  temples  of 
whatev^  nature  could  alone  have  been  intended  by  the  framers  of  die  trar 
dition«  Now  I  suspect,  that,  when  this  matter  is  duly  weighed^  we  shall 
find  the  legend  in  question  not  very  far  removed  from  the  truth. 

.  i.  To  nrhatever  part  of  the  wotld  we  direct  our  iittmtion»  we  sbdl 
almost  invariably  find,  that  the  first  places  used  for  religious  worship  were 
thick  groves  of  trees,  lofty  moimtflJBSi  rocky  caverns,  and  small  islands 
washed  either  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean  or  by  the  waters  of  some  conse- 
crated lake.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  tha^  when  the 
GeiitUeQ  r^prea^nted  the  great  ff^tl^er  as  the  buibdor  of  the  mo9ji,  wf^^ 
temples,  these^  wd  »o  ot^r,  were  the  temples  which  they  meant:  fuid^ 
although  in  absolute  propriety  of  laoguage  lie  cfmpot  be  said  tf>  have  reaify 
comtructed  tbeop ;  ye(^  if  he  were  the  fir^t  that  used  then^  siqce  aU  move 
reicent  tediples  were  necessarily  boiit  by  some  one,  iap4  siQQe  the^  works 
qS  nature  were  viewed  in  the  light  of  temples,  he  woUiLd  be  repute  not  iib<» 
ttHlnrally  to  have  beea  th^  jfound^r. 

.  $iv^  Jkhese  were  the  idf!9tic^l  places  employed  as  oratories  by  thfif  cQfii>^ 
pound  character,  the  supposed  transmigrating  great  fethen  TbO  sacred 
groye  of  Paraii^  in  the  lo%  wountai^lotis  region  of  Armenia,  was  the 
temple  of  Adam :  while  the  summit  of  mount  Ararat  in  the  same  country, 
Yf  bioh  at  the  time  of  the  egress  from  the  Ark  was  surrounded  like  an  island 
by  the  waiters  of  the  r^t^g  deluge,  was  the  temple  of  Noah  where  he 
O0tMre4  up  the  fi.r#t  po^iliiviao  sacrifice  to  Jehovah.  Whether  these  patri- 
archs us^  a  literal  cave,  does  not  appear  from  the  scriptural  history :  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  they  did,  both  from  the  cirqqmstance  of  LQt's^ 
retiring  to  a  rocky  grotto  when  in  the  tenth  generation  from  Noah  the 
^  waters  of  the  dead  sea  inundated  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  from  the  high 
veneration  in  which  mountain-caverns  were  universally  held  by  the  ancient 
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(Mgans.  But,  however  this  may  be^  it  is  of  no  tnatdrial  consequence  to  cbap.  nx. 
Our  present  inquiry.  The  Ark,  as  it  manifestly  appears  from  the  varied 
modes  of  initiation  into  the  Mysteries,  was  symbolused  by  the  gloomy  grotto 
either  natural  or  artificial.  Hence,  as  the  Ark  was  a  temple  of  Noah,  the 
great  father  would  be  considered  by  his  descendants  as  having  first  used  a 
cavern  for  the  purposes  of  devotion. 

Thus  the  mere  following  of  the  old  gentile  tradition  fo  the  point  where  it 
Avowedly  leads  us,  namely  the  great  universal  fether  whose  character  has 
already  been  most  abundantly  ascertained,  serves  at  once  to  disclose  to  us 
both  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  the  various  holy  places  of  the  heathens: 
of  such  use  and  importance  it  is  to  trace  things  to  Uieir  first  principles,  and 
theoce  by  simplification  to  attain  a  right  understanding  of  their  import* 
l%e  conclusion,  almost  forced  as  it  were  upon  us  in  the  present  instance; 
iiai  this  :  that  every  consecrated  grove  was  a  copy  of  Paradise ;  that  every 
sanctified  modntain  or  high  place  was  a  local  transcript  of  Ararat,  itself 
geographically  coincident  with  the  garden  of  Eden ;  that  every  islet  doubly 
ablulowed  out  the  insul&r  Ark  and  the  once  sea-girt  top  of  the  Armenian 
peak ;  and  that  every  gloomy  cavern  represented  the  dark  interior  of  the 
Noetic  Ship  wedged  fast  amidst  die  cliffs  and  rocks  of  the  hill  of  debarka- 
tion. It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  how  exactly  such  a  conclnsioh 
tallies  with  the  general  drift  of  old  idolatry.  We  in  fact  do  nothing  more 
than  find  the  most  ancient  places  of  gentile  worship  to  be  precisely,  what, 
from  the  nature  of  thut  worship,  might  have  been  independently  anticipated. 
If  the  great  father  of  pag&n  superstition  be  a  traiismigfating  compound  of 
Adam  and  Noah,  respecting  whtch  there  cbn  scarcely  be  a  reasonable 
doubt :  then,  as  the  Oi'gies  wholly  relate  to  the  history  of  thb  Complicated 
being ;  so  all  his  places  of  worship  will  naturally  hav^  beed  eoosfrwited 
with  the  very  same  reference,  or  selected  studiously  with  the  same  ailltttion. 
Of  the  propriety  of  this  hypothesis  every  particular,  as  the  sul^ect  gradiiaRy 
opens  upon  us,  will  furnish  an  additional  demonstration  r  and  thus  the  ge* 
neral  concinnity  and  laboured  harmony  of  that  singular  System  of  theology^ 
Which  at  one  period  overspread  the  whole  world  save  one  oarroW  district 
will  be  fully  and  finally  established. 

With  respect  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  local  woraifipi  ascHbtd  ta  ttie  earljf 
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»ooK  V.  pagans,  a  mode  however  which  ceased  not  to  prevail  even  in  more 
modem  ages^  it  may  seem  aUnost  superfluous  to  brmg  forward  proofs 
of  a  matter  M'hich  is  so  universally  well  known :  yet  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper  to  select  a  few,  by  way  of  an  apposite  introduction  to  the  main,  sub- 
ject. 

Holy  Scripture  is  full  of  references  to  such  a  mode  of  devotion,  as  having 
obtained  firm  footing  throughout  Palestine  even  before  the  exodus,  and  as 
never  being  completely  eradicated  until  perhaps  after  the  return  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity. 

When  fialak  wished  Balaam  to  curse  Israel,  he  took  him  up  to  the  sum-; 
mits  of  various  lofty  hills^  which  are  all  generally  described  as  being  hi^ 
places  of  BaaL  One  of  them  is  simply  mentioned  under  that  conmioa 
appellation:  another  was  the  top  of  Pisgah;  where  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  worshipped  in  conjunction  with  the  hero-gods  under  the  name  of 
Zophim  or  ^vine  aoerlookers,  no  doubt  the  Zaphe-Samen  or  celestial  over* 
lookers  of  the  Phenician  theology ;  and  a  third  was  the  top  of  Peor,  ior. 
famous  for  the  impure  sepulchral  Orgies  of  Baal-Peor  or  Osiris  or  Adonis., 
On  each  of  these,  in  reference  to  the  seven  astronomical  mariners  of  the  great 
mundane  Ship  who  were  reckoned  so  many  forms  or  emanations  of  the  solar 
pilot,  were  erected  seven  altars ;  and  every  altar  was  stained  with  the  blood 
of  a  ram  and  a  bullock  '•  Here  Balak  worshipped  after  the  manner  of 
his  country,  ascribing,  as  was  usual  among  the  Gentiles,  the  attributes  of 
Jehovah  to  the  deified  great  father.  Of  a  similar  nature  was  mount  Tabor 
or  Tabaris,  a  local  copy  of  the  Armenian  Tebriz  or  Tebaris :  mount  Her* 
mon :  mount  Nebo :  mount  Lebanon  :  and  the  lofty  promontory  of  Baal-** 
2^phon  or  Baal  of  the  north ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lord  of  the  northern  Ar* 
menian  mount  of  assembly  '• 

Into  such  idolatrous  hill-worship  as  well  as  grove-worship  we  find  the 
Israelites  perpetually  seduced*  Thus  we  are  told,  that  king  Ahaz  made 
hb  son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  according  to  the  abominations  of  the 
heathen  whom  the  Lord  cast  out  from  before  the  children  of  Israel ;  and 
that  he  sacrificed  and  burned  incense  in  the  high  places,  and  on  the  hills^ 

>  Numb.  zziL  41.  xuiL  8,  IS,  14,  27,  28.  *  See  Isaiah  xir.  13. 
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and  under  every  green  tree '.  Thus  likewise  we  read  of  the  high  places  cnAF«  vn. 
not  being  taken  away,  and  of  the  people  still  madly  sacrificing  upon  them*. 
Thus,  when  Israel  served  Baal  and  the  host  of  heaven,  they  failed  not  to 
plant  a  consecrated  grove '.  Thus  also  they  set  up  images  and  groves  in 
every  high  hill  and  under  every  green  tree ;  and  there  they  burned  incense 
in  all  the  high  places,  as  did  the  heathen  whom  the  Lord  carried  away  be« 
fore  them  \  Thus  Maachah  made  an  idol  in  a  grove ;  and  thus  a  similar 
grove  was  equally  planted  by  Ahab  and  Manasseh  ^. 

Such  is  positively  declared,  we  see,  to  have  been  the  mode  of  worship 
usual  among  the  Canaanites  previous  to  their  ejection :  and  accordingly 
it  is  referred  to  as  such,  in  the  very  earliest  parts  of  the  history  of  IsraeL 
The  heaven-conducted  invaders  are  strictly  charged  to  destroy  their  altars, 
to  break  their  images,  and  to  cut  down  their  groves  ^ :  and  they  are  them- 
selves forbidden  to  plant  a  grove  near  an  altar  ^.  The  reason  plainly  was, 
because  the  altar  of  Baal  was  built  upon  a  craggy  rock  or  a  lofty  hill,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  holy  grove '.  Hence  we  read  of  Saul  abiding  under 
a  grove  in  a  high  place  ' :  and  hence  the  Magian  or  Druidical  prophets  of 
Baal  are  called  prophets  of  the  groves  **. 

In  the  account  which  is  given  of  Josiah's  reformation,  we  find  a  very 
ample  statement  of  the  several  particulars  of  the  old  Canaanitbh  idc^atry. 
The  king,  we  are  told,  put  down  the  priests ;  who  burned  incense,  on  the 
various  high  places  throughout  Judah,  to  Baal  the  Sun  and  to  the  Moon 
and  to  the  planets  and  to  all  the  host  of  heaven.  He  likewise  brought  out 
and  burned  the  grove,  for  which  the  women  wove  hangings  or  consecrated 
veils.  He  polluted  Tophet :  he  took  away  the  horses  and  chariot  of  the 
Sun  :  he  defiled  the  three  principal  high  places,  which  crowned  the  three 
peaks  of  the  mount  of  Olives :  and  he  broke  in  pieces  the  images,  cut  down 
the  contiguous  groves,  and  filled  their  places  with  the  bones  of  men  ". 

We  meet  with  similar  references  to  the  old  superstition  in  the  book  of 
Isaiah.     When  the  prophet  foretells  the  utter  abolition  of  idolatry  in  the 

"  2  Kings  xvi.  3,  4.  *  2  Kings  xiv.  4.  xv.  4,  35.  et  alibi.  '  2  Kings  xvii.  16. 

♦  2  Kings  xvii.  10,  11.  '  1  Kings  xv.  13.  xvi.  33.  2  Kings  xxi.  3. 

•  Exod.  xxxiv.  13.  Deut.  vii.  5.  xii.  3.  ^  Deut.  xvi.  21.  •  Judg.  vi.  25,  26,  28. 

^  1  Sam.  xxiL  6.  •*  l  Kings  xviii.  19.  "  2  Kings  xxiii.  4— IS. 
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,  gre^  dayc^  the  Lord,  he  describes  the  vtuo  wonhippen  of  the  UiModf, 
As  enteriag  into  the  rocks  and  as  going  into  the  cnggj  oavems  of  the  autil  i 
while  the  indignation  of  the  Deity  rests  upon  all  the  groves  of  Bashan  and 
of  Lebanon,  and  terribly  shakes  every  high  mountain  and  every  loffy  h&L 
But  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  the  tops  of  the  ra^ed  rocks,  or  tiw  sttmA 
foramina  through  which  the  aspirants  were  wont  to  pass  fuid  the  hig^b  phUM 
On  the  summits  of  craggy  precipices,  are  alike  unable  to  protect  Aein  m4 
their  useless  idols ;  when  the  Earth  itself,  or  the  oniversal  glMt  MOfiW^ 
trembles  before  the  Most  Hi^  and  acknowledges  a  jHesoit  God  *  In 
anotfio'  place,  when  he  reproaches  tbcdegenerate  Isradites  with  their  »^ 
ritual  adultery,  he  exhiUfs  them,  as  inflaming  themselves  with  idols  unM^ 
every  ^^een  tree,  and  as  sacrificing  children  in  the  valleys  aiider  the  deflt 
of  the  rocks ;  as  veneratii^  the  smooth  stones  of  the  consecrated  river  w)(& 
a  drink-offering  and  a  raeaNoffering,  and  as  going  up  to  the  top  of  a  loftt 
mountain  in  order  to  offer  sacrifice.  He  then  proceeds  to  spedfy  win 
much  exactness  the  precise  nature  of  such  devotion ;  teaching  ns  in  fitc( 
that  it  was  immediately  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  old  funereal 
Mysteries.  These  apostate  worshippers  in  groves,  in  caverns,  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  on  the  summits  of  hills,  visit  Molech  with  perfumed  oint- 
ment ;  and  send  out  wandering  imitative  messengen^  ater  the  manner  ctf 
the  frantic  Bacchanals  and  Menadea.  They  descend  into  hell,  or  the 
mimic  infernal  re^ons ;  tliey  weaiy  themselves  with  the  Ing&i  o(  thosA 
erratic  progresses,  which  are  copies  of  the  mystic  wanderings  of  the  great 
father  and  the  great  mother.  Yet,  in  die  midst  of  their  ddeful  Oi^es; 
they  do  not  give  themselves  up  to  despair,  as  if  their  divinity  was  lost  never 
fo  be  recovered :  era  the  contrary,  in  due  season,  they  find  the  life  of  him 
who  is  accounted  their  sovereign  power ;  uid,  thus  receiving  hhn  from  the 
dead,  they  are  no  longer  grieved,  but  their  temporary  sorrow  is  daagedt 
into  the  most  tumoltuous  joy  '. 

■  iBiiah  ii.  10—81. 

•  Ipaiah  Ivii.  5— 10.  Neither  Bp.  Lowth  nor  Bp.  Stocfc  seem  to  me  to  hate  unfleretood 
the  true  meaning  of  this  rery  curious  pasiage;  though  they  both  rigiitly  obserre,  that  it 
relate*  to  the  ttiultiplied  idolatroiia  iinitutions  of  the  Ltraelitea.  The  lait«r  port  of  it  ought, 
Z  qrp'^nd)  ^  ^  tnuulated  as  foUowa.    Aiio  tAai  diJit  vuit  Moleeh  mA  otn/mmf,  and 
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Tbis  early  mode  of  worship- was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  land  of  ch^fw  vtt« 
Caoaao.  According  to  Strabo  and  Herodotusi  the  Persians  always  (^ered 
vp  their  sacrifices  on  the  top  of  some  lofty  mountain :  and,  according  to 
Ettbulus  in  Porphyry,  Zoroaster  first  taught  them  to  venerate  the  sacred 
yriDtto  by  dedicating  to  Mithras  a  natural  cave  in  the  lofty  neighbouring 
r^^ioo  of  Bokhara  '•  Thus  also  the  Scythians  or  Goths  had  their  holy 
mouotaia  and  their  mysterious  cavern,  where  the  Archimage  was  accuse 
^OOied  to  retire,  ere  he  claimed,  like  the  present  Lama  of  Thibet,  to  be  an 
ifK^unatioQ  of  the  deity  whom  they  worshipped  ^z  and  thus  the  Phrygians 
venerated  the  great  mother  in  the  consecrated  recesses  of  mount  Ida ; 
wbile  the  Cretans  dedicated  to  the  great  father  a  cave  and  a  hiU,  which 
was  dis^guished  by  the  same  appellation.  In  a  similar  manner,  we  read, 
that  the  Thracian  Orpheus  went  annually  with  his  disciples  to  ofier  up, 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  a  sacrifice  to  the  Son ;  in  gratitude  for 
his  escape  to  that  billy  while  an  infant,  firom  the  fury  of  a  huge  dragon'? 
Bdd  in  Sicily  we  find  mount  £ryx,  with  its  attached  grove  and  sepulchral 
tumulus^  dedicated  to  the  rites  of  the  navicular  Venus  \  The  same  wor<^ 
ship  prevailed  in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia :  for,  when  Mithridates  made 
war  upon  the  Romans,  he  chose  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  his  dominions ; 
9fk^  erecting  upon  it  an  immense  pile,  he  there  sacrificed  to  the  god  of 

dkbt  muUiplif  thy  perfumes  :  and  thou  seniesi  oui  thy  meuengers  to  a  tBHancej  andihtmdidsi 
boMg  ikyseifdcfam  inia  Hades.  With  ike  multitude  qfthy  progresses  thou  didst  toeary  thy* 
sdf:  yet  thou  seddst  not.  The  matter  is  desperate.  Thorn  hast  found  the  life  of  thy  supreme^ 
pcmer;  therefore  thou  art  no  longer  grieved.  I  have  supposed  the  sending  messengers  to  a 
distance^  and  the  multitude  of  the  progresses^  to  rdate  to  the  mad  erratic  excursions  of  those 
who  celebrated  the  Orgies  of  the  great  father :  yet  it  is  not  impossible,  that  those  expres* 
sibns  may  allude  to  the  laborious  pOgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  a  favourite  deity,  which  stiD 
pMviA  so  notoriously  throughout  Hindostan.  The  ridiculous  pilgrimages  of  the  Romanists 
a^d  t|ie  Mohammedans  have  both  originated  from  the  same  pagan  source. 

'  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xv.  p.  732.    Herod.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c  131.    Porph.  de  ant.  nymph, 
p.  258,  254. 

•  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  vii.  p.  297,  298. 

^  Demet.  Mosch.  Piraef.  in  Orph.  Lithic  p.  290,  292.    By  the  dragon  we  are  to  under- 
stand  Python  or  Tjrphon ;  and  the  in£suncy  of  Orpheus  relates  to  his  imitative  regeneration.  * 

♦  y irg.  .Sneid.  lib.  v.  ver.  760i 
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*<**"'  :  aroiies '.  Lofty  mouotains,  each  viewed  as  the  mouDtam  of  debarkation, 
were  equally  veDeirated  by  the  ancieot  Celts ;  and  the  most  terrific  rites'of 
the  Druids  were  celebrated  io  deep  groves  of  oak  \  Such  likewise  even 
now  is  tbe  worship  of  the  Hindoos  and  Japanese  and  Burmans:  and,  when 
Aoierica  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  tbe  priests  of  Mexico  were 
wont  to  select,  fcM*  their  reli^ous  incantations,  rocky  caverns,  lo%  nKHin- 
tains,  and  the  deep  gloom  of  eternal  forests*.  Id  short,  every  towering 
bHl  was  reckoned  holy :  and  we  are  assured  by  Melanthes,  that  it  was  tbe 
aniversal  practice  of  the  ancients  to  offer  sacrifice  on  tbe  highest  mountains 
to  him  who  was  accounted  the  highest  god\  The  same  remark  may  be 
made  with  regard  to  islands.  Among  tbe  Hindoos,  tbe  ^yptians,  tbe 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  tbe  Scythians,  the  Celts,  and  the  American,  they 
were  alike  accounted  sacred  and  were  alike  used'for  tbe  purposes  of  devo- 
tion :  insomucb  that  the  learned  Bailly,  struck  with  thb  aniversal  agree- 
men^  notices  indeed  tbe  circumstance,  bat  is  unable  to  ^ve  any  satisCu^ 
tory  reason  for  it '.  Various  instances  of  this  superstition  have  already 
been  adduced  -.  hereafter,  in  tbe  proper  place  I  shall  resume  tbe  subject 
distinf^ubbing  between  tlie  firm  island  and  tbe  floating  island. 

V-  If  vc  inquire  into  the  notions,  which  tbe  old  idolaters  entertained, 
and  which  modern  idolaters  still  entertain,  respecting  tbeir  ccHuecrated 
mountains  or  high  places,  we  shall  constantly  find  ourselves  brought  to  tbe 
very  same  point  They  esteemed  tbe  summits  of  them  tbe  peculiar  abode 
of  the  bero-gods :  and  tiiey  commonly  described  them,  either  as  a  sort  (tf 
Paradise,  or  as  tbe  place  where  the  Ark  rested  after  tbe  deluge.  Some- 
times they  united  tiie  two  ideas ;  and  thus  exhibited  the  holy  niountah^ 
both  as  an  Elysium  tenanted  by  the  great  fiitber,  and  as  tiie  final  scope  of 
his  perilous  voyage  from  one  World  to  another.  Such  legends  and  nich 
opinions  leave  no  room  fur  doubt  The.  bero-gods  were  those  mortal^ 
who  flourished  in  the  two  golden  ages  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian :  and 

'  Apinan.  it  bell.  Mitkrid.  p.  SIA. 

■  Dmieft'i  MjrtM.  p.  192.    Loeaa.  Fbmal.  Vk,  B.  ver.  398—423. 
1  Hwir.  lod.  Ant.  voLiLpySS.    Kaaqifcr^J       i  b.  v.  c  3.  p.  417.    Pun:h.PiI| 
b.  »iu.  c  12.  p.  803.    »jma?aS^mmmAm  ,B.M,  WV^|lt_t  »>       'jr-^ 
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Mm  mcmntam*  wlsch  is  thus  shadowed  out  by  every  local  consecrated  hiU,  cstPi  i 
can  only  be  the  arldte  and  Paradisiacal  mountaia  of  Ararat 

(J.)  Amoog  the  Hindoos  this  holy  moantain  bears  the  Dime  of  Meru. 
But  I  have  already  shewn  very  folly  frcan  circumstantial  evidence  that 
Meru,  though  geographically  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Ganges,  is  the 
local  mount  of  Paradise  and  of  the  Ai^ '.  HCTce  it  will  necessarily  follow, 
that,  whatever  is  avowedly  reckoned  an  imitative  transcript  of  Meru,  must 
also  be  viewed  as  a  professed  copy  of  Ararat 

Now-tiie  Hindoos  deem  every  holy  mountain  m  copy  of  Mera:  and, 
accordin^y,  th^  have  many  bills,  which  are  all  equally  designated  t^  Ais 
title '.  Every  hill  therefor^  which  is  thus  designated,  u  really  a  local 
thinscript  of  the  Armeniui  moontab:  uh),  as  the  theology  of  dw  wbota 
gentile  world  is  itindamentally  the  same ;  each  sacred  peak,  wherever  situ* 
ated,  must  obvioudy  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  Agreeably  to  this  coo- 
elusion,  the  traditions  and  notions,  attached  to  these  several  high  places, 
will  constantly  be  found  to  point  towards  Paradise  and  the  Arte ;  and  the 
reason  u,  that  each  is  the  k>cal  Ararat  of  tite  country  where  it  is  situated. 
Thus  Parnassus,  and  Olympus,  and  the  Singalese  peak  of  Adam,  and  the 
Mauritanian  Atlas,  and  the  British  Snowdoo  and  Cader-Idris,  not  to  men- 
tion almost  innumerable  other  hills,  are  alt  equally  imitative  transcripts 
of  what  the  Hindoos  call  Meru  but  what  is  really  the  Paradisiacal  moun- 
tein  of  the  AHc 

It  is  to  this  northern  mountain  of  Ararat,  northern  with  respect  to  so 
lai^  a  part  of  civilized  Asia,  which  was  the  prototype  of  all  the  conse- 
crated hills  oi  the  Gentiles,  that  the  two  prophets  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
alhide  in  their  predictions  relative  to  tiie  downfall  of  the  kings  of  Babylon 
^d  Tyre.  The  latter  expressly  terms  it  Eden,  the  garden  of  God,  and 
Mtf  hoiy  matmtaiH  of  God;  mentioning  at  the  same  time  the  oovsTDg 
cherub,  which  was  stationed  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and  which  had  been 
emulously  copied  by  the  Tyrian  prince :  the  former,  in  direct  reference  to 
the  idolatrous  canonization  of  aspiring  monarcbs  and  to  the  wild  notion 
tdtk  still  prevails  in  Hindostan  relative  to  the  possibility  of  a  mortat'% 

h«l9H*tsl[  IL«.«  $  L  I.  S.  *  AhM.  Bet.v«L  vm.  p.  SIS. 
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usurping  the  very  Etysimn  of  the  hero-gods,  describes  the  presumptuous 
king  of  Babylon,  as  meditating  to  exalt  his  throoe  above  the  stars  oif  God 
and  to  sit  upon  (what  the  Brahmens  still  call  thdr  mount  Mem)  tke  motmt 
of  the  astembly  in  the  regions  of  the  north '. 

(3.)  But  the  Gentiles  not  only  considered  the  sacred  mountain  as  Ae 
hi^place  of  the  great  father ;  they  viewed  it  also  as  an  expressive  symbol 
of  the  chief  hero-god  himself. 

The  ori^n  of  such  a  speculation  I  take  to  have  been  this.  All  mankind 
vere  born  from  the  great  father :  but  aU  mankind  were  likewise  figaratirely 
ham  from  thatmountun,  which  was  the  sdte  of  Paradise  in  the  old  World, 
and  which  was  the  abode  of  the  first  [Mstdiluvians  in  the  new  World.- 
Hence  the  mountain  and  the  god  were  spoken  of  conveitibly,  precisely  ia 
the  same  manner  rad  for  much  the  same  reasons,  as  the  Ark  and  the  Earth 
were.  Thus^  in  the  Hindoo  theology,  Siva  is  the  mast  of  the  At;gha  as  it 
floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  deluge.  But  the  two  conjointly  are  repre- 
sented by  the  petal  and  the  calix  of  die  aquatic  lotos.  And  again  the  petal 
and  the  calix  of  the  lotos  are  declared  to  shadow  out  the  holy  mount  Mora 
rising  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Eartli,  which  reposes  like  a  huge  boat  on  the 
waters  of  the  abyss.  Siva  therefore  is  typified  by  Meru,  while  hb  oavu 
cutar  consort  is  typiBed  by  the  loner  regions  of  the  Earth :  and,  aa  tbcw 
two  deities  are  venerated  as  the  male  and  female  principles  of  fecundity, 
precisely  the  same  ideas  are  entertained  of  Meru  and  its  terrestrial  sub-r 
strata  in. 

Every  mountain  is  thus  made  a  symbol  of  the' great  fetfaer  vioped  at  tiicf 
god  of  generation :  and  it  is  not  more  his  resting  plac^  than  hh  e 
and  visible  emblem*.     This  will  e^lain  certain  notions  and  < 

*  Iniah  xiv.  13.  Eiek.  xxvuL.  M,  14.  Tbii  fiindoa  lenet  U  cxempKfied  at  large  in 
Souther's  fine  ronuntic  poem  ne  awrtt  efKtlia/na,  of  wbicli  it  forms  lim  basii,  Tlia 
aUanpt  of  the  impious  lUjshi  which  ia  in  rtrict  coiit'ormity  with  on  established  docirmc  of 
Brahuieninn,  is  made  in  tlie  very  ^rit  of  the  pardlel  attmnpt  which  Ispioh  tucribct  to 
the  BabylDniaa  monarch.  With  admirable  pnf  riety,  he  bitterly  foretells  hia  downfall  in 
language  borrowed  from  the  notions  nnd-Teealiir  worship  of  the  apotuu  yitilfl  wM  .t 

•  CompareAtiat.BefcToLTLp.fi2S.vel.vai.p.260.i"a-9'*-^^^"^lfc<^*^* 
— ISL  MMPaHfad;n&tli.p.«5,16.    The  x«| 
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ID  the  west,  which  bare  never  hitherto  been  satisfoctorily  accounted  Aht.  ««*'•  ^ 
We  may  now  percave  the  reason,  why  Atlas  was  &b)ed  to  liave  been  meta- 
morphosed  ioto  the  mountain  which  bears  bis  name ;  why  that  mountain 
was  at  onix  thc'temple,  the  god,  aqd  the  image,  of  the  Libyans ;  why  a 
ccHisecrated  bill  was  the  god  of  Uie  Cappadocians ;  why  the  fire,  that  rose 
out  of  the  top  of  the  Lycian  Olympus,  was  the  ddty  of  the  place ;  aoid 
why  the  phallic  conie  was  so  generally  worshipped  as  tiie  most  appropriate 
lymboL  of  tix  great  hermapbrodiUc  numen'.  As  every  mountain  and 
every  phallus  represented  the  chief  deity :  so  every  mountain  was  deemed 
tb«  pb^us  of  the  World,  and  every  phallus  or  cone  was  an  image  of  the 
holy  oiountajn. 

:  (3.)  The  ^unar  crescent,  from  its  close  resemblance  to  a  boat,  was  made 
the  astronomical  symbol  of  the  diluvian  ship.  Hence,  as  the  Paradisiaci^ 
Ararat  was  the  mountain  of  the  Ark,  it  was  likewise  denominated  Labao 
ae  the  mountain  of  the  Moon:  not  from  any  connection  with  tbe.litera^ 
planet,  but  because  the  floaUng  Moon,  which  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure 
in  every  system  of  ancient  mythology,  had  once  rested  upon  its  summit 
And.  hence,  as  the  same  Ararat  is  the  real  holy  White  island  of  the  wes^ 
the  Hindoos  place  in  that  island  a  mountain  of  the  Moon;  while  theydeoor 
loiiifttBitbe  sea,  which  once  surrounded  it,  Somataiiabdhi  or  the  tea  office 
Umar  tnfiu»tain\ 

i-.-iXhAQriginal-hply  mount  being  thus  deemed  a  mountain  of  the  Moon, 
Its  .various  local  transcripts  were  distinguished  by  the  same  appellation : 
^d  tbeoce,  in  so  many  different  parts  of  the  globe,  we  find  sacred  hills  all 
bearing  the  comm<m  title  of  mountains  of  the  Moon, 
fc.iAt  the  head  of  the  Ganges,  Himalaya,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  high 
B  of  Meru  and  which  is  reckoned  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  ark-pre* 
fe^rved  Siva,  is  by  the  Hindoos  denominated  Chandrasichara  or  the  moun' 

The  mast  or  the  ihqi  Arglw,  and  erecjr  SKcrod  pynnnid,  ore  decUred  to  be  aymbt^  of 
&t?a ;  but  the  mast  of  tho  ihip  Argha,  and  areiy  aacred  pyrfunid,  are  alao  declared  to  bo 
copies  of  mount  Mem:  therefore  mount  Meru  must  be  a  symbol  of  the  god  Siva.  Thia 
idea  pervades  the  whole  of  Indian  mythology. 

I.  M«(im.lib.lv.ver.65S— €61.    Max.  Tyr.  Dluert.  xzxriU. p.  371, 375. 
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tain  of  the  Moon :  and  the  title  of  Somagiri  or  moumtahu  of  eke  Moon  ii 
similarly  applied  to  two  small  billoclu,  in  the  same  loAy  region,  near  Ae 
edifice  wbicb  is  shewn  as  the  tomb  of  Noah  \  At  tbe  head  of  the  Nflc^ 
according  to  tbe  Indian  geograpben,  is  tbe  Meru  of  tbe  soutbern  basi^ 
ipbere :  this  also  is  a  mouDtaia  of  tbe  Moon,  as  we  are  taught  eqnslly  in 
tbe  legends  of  the  Brabmens  and  of  tbe  western  mytbolo^sts;  tbe  conntrjr 
near  it  is  tbe  land  of  die  Moon;  the  bero-gods  are  said  to  hara  been  boni 
in  its  Ticiuity;  and  tbe  bermapbrodttic  lunar  deity  is  fabled  to  bave^icra 
concealed  hereelf,  and  afterwards  to  have  become  themother  of  anumeFOoi 
progeny  by  tbe  Sun '.  At  the  sources  of  tbe  Rhio^  tbe  Rbon^  the  Po,  tad 
the  Danube,  all  of  which  were  holy  rivers,  is  what  may  well  be  s^led  tkt 
Jlfi^ru^;Aett>eff  .-here  again  we  have  a  monntain  of  the  Moon;  krAlpamia 
butaTariation  of  Laban,  aad  Juro  or  Irtt or Rhi  denotes tMe  Moon eqatUf 
in  the  Celtic  and  tbe  Bsbylonie  dialects.  Lebanon,  at  tbe  bead  of  ^  si^ 
cred  river  Jordan,  was  another  lunar  monatain:  and,  agreeably  bi  ili 
appellation,  the  navicular  Adonis  and  the  sbip-goddess  Astart^  or  Atdiitit 
Was  eminently  worshipped  on  its  summit  Mount  Alban  or  Lidwn,  wh»> 
dier  in  Italy  or  in  France,  was  also  a  lunar  moontain :  hence  we  find  the 
ship  of  Juno,  which  in  form  resembled  a  crescent,  venerated  on  tbe  top  of 
^e  Latin  hill.  And,  even  in  tbe  island  of  Borneo,  tbe  peak  at  tbe  bead  of 
its  largest  river  is  known  by  tbe  title  of  the  mountain  of  the  Moon, 

(4.)  Sucb  being  tbe  astronomical  ideas  associated  with  tbe  Ark  and 
mount  Ararat,  when  tbe  ancient  pagans  viewed  the  lunar  boat  tim^jf,  •> 
resting  on  the  summit  of  the  bill ;  tiie  figure,  presented  to  ^ir  imapnationf 
would  be  a  conical  peak  terminating  in  two  points  formed  by  the  two  boma 
of  tlie  crescent:  but,  when  they  viewed  it  compleriy,  as  fiuai^ed  with  its 
mast  whicb  represents  (we  are  assured)  ,the  maruier  gad  Bkudia^vpr^it 
in  the  midst  of  it;  the  figure,  then  exhibited  to  their  iniaginaiion,  would 
be  a  conical  peak  terminating  in  tbree  points  fornaed  by  the  tivo  horns  of 
the  crescent  and  its  centrical  mast.  Here  we  may  perceive  tlie  reason, 
Why  the  pagans  deemed  tfaoae  mountains  pp'  liarly  sacred,  which  branched 
out  at  their  summits  into  catber  tnji  or      ree  smaller  peaks  or  tumuU, 

*  AtiM.Rcs.vgLLp.MfcKiiiy.Mk.  % 
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lliey  eoiuidercd  tbem,  in  the  one  cue,  as  natunll;  Bhadowing  oat  the  d^r.  vn. 
htdy  bill  with  the  nancular  Mood  resting  on  its  top ;  and»  ia  the  other 
caaa,  as  still  being  aphysical  cop;  of  the  same  holy  bill  sannounled  by  the 
Moon,  but  the  Moon  now  leodeieci  oomplete  by  the  addition  of  its  centrical 
mast  or  pilot '. 

'  Agreeably  to  these  qieculatioDs,  the  Hindoos  describe  tbeir  holy  moun- 
tain Meni  as  terminatHig  in  three  peaks ;  of  which  tiie  first  is  compoaed.  of 
gi^  tbe  seoond  of  silver,  and  the  third  ci  in«  or  atone  or  earth.  The 
oeatral  peak,  Cailasa,  is  tbe  peculiar  abode  of  Siva ;  while  the  tno  othera 
ve  oootipied  by  Brahma  atid  Vishnou.  Thie  Tricutadri,  or  mooatata 
vkb  three  sumoiits,  b  declared  to  be  tbe  lord  of  mountahis  or  tbe  proto- 
type of  all  other  similar  aaouatoos:  atkl  of  course  every  imitative  Tricor}'- 
pihian  biU,  for  there  we  said  to  be  foaay  socb,  is  con^dcrcd  «s  inferior  to 
it  The  next  rank  however  is  conceded  to  the  sacred  White  Island  of  tlie 
west;  wbidi  isdeemed  an  island  of  the  Moon^  or  celestial  earth,  and  a 
terresUai  Paradise.  T^sft  ulaod,  in  accovdanqe  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
HLndoo*  which  re{»eiBaitB  «very  island  as  a  mountain  rising  above  the  sar* 
ftoe  of  the  ocean,  is  fabled  to  terminate,  like  Meru,  in  three  .parts;  whence 
it  b  denominated  the  thru^peak-Umd:  and  Us  peaka»  stiU  like  those  of 
Mera,  are  severally  composed  of  gold^  silver,  and  iron.  To  tbe  Wbita 
island  of  the  north-wcat  succeeds,  in  point  of  dignity,  tbe  Tricuta  or  tliree- 
peak  mountain  of  the  south-east.  This,  141  tbe  wild  geography  of  the  Brah- 
men^ caa^prehends  Malaca,  Sumatra,  and  Ceyloa :  and  the  two  Tricuta- 
dns  -are  deolared  to  emrespond  with  each  other,  in  their  respective  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Tbe  bero^ods  are  represented  as  travelling  between  tbetn: 
and  the  great  receptacle  of  souls  after  death  is  said  to  be  at  Yamarpuri  ia 
the  penioaula  oTMalaca.  But  tbe  western  isle  of  the  bkssed  fs  equally 
dncribed  as  an  Elysium :  and  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  ec^ually  feigned  to 

LWafted  to  it  over  the  vast  ocean  in  a  wonderful  ship\ 

is  easy  to  perceive,  wbeiice  such  notions  odginatod^  and  how  they 
Stand  connected  with  the  subject  now  under  discussion.  Every  island  was 
esteemed  a  mouatain ;  because  the  aikite  mountain,  when  it  first  emerged 

«  «ee  PUte  lU.  Y^.  1,  S,  3,  4,  5. 

■•^  vlL'x.  p.~138, 139,  H^  voL  TiiL  p.  Saa  T(d.  L  y.  318. 
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WOK  r.  fcom  tbe  deluge,  was  &a  island..  This  mountain  tvfis  fabled  to  have  ^[$6 
peaks;  because  the  lunar  ship,  torwbich  the  great  fatbeFisupplied  the 
place  of  a  mast,  rested  upon  its  sumtvitiit  the  close  ttf  tbe.&Hamed  foyttf^ 
from  World  to  World.  And  it  vtas  desbab^,  as  tbe  Elysian  abode,  of  tb6 
hero-gods,  and  «s  the  receptacle  of  departed  souls ;  becaude  tbe  Noetic 
family  dwelt  after  tbe  0ood  o(t  tte  top  of  Ararat,  and.  because,  the  aouk  of 
■rhVh  it  was  composed  were  bom  .again  iiato:  Pajradise  from  .wbl£  ins 
reckoned  a  state  of  death  and  darko^.. .  N«tioa»l  Vanity  bag  indosdlefl 
tbe  Hindoos  to  make  their  own,  local  Meru  at  tbe  hiaa4  <ME  the  Gangea  the 
proto^pe  of  the  holy  White  Islaivl:  but  tb^,iqcidealnll)[  pdmit.tbe-my 
reverse  to  be  the  truth,  by  acknowkedgiog  that  island,  wiUeb  titey  ri^itly 
place  to  tbe  ^lorth- west  of  Hindoetan  and  which  saust  cerUunly  be  ideotit 
fied  with  thejunar  Ararat,. to.he  tbe  cnadle  of  their  theology  4iul,tb0iutiT)f 
country  of  tbeir  sacerdotal  order '.  .'     .; 

A  similar  v^  of  speculation  caused  tbe,acri^ral  rk]iw4^  Olivet  t9.^ 
10  highly  venerated  by. tfaa pagans^ ^nd  to  be  so  perpetDally  des^cxated  ,ta 
tbe  worship  of  thdr  ;liero<^;ods.  N^ure  has  furoi^hod .  ita  suniuit.jRlA 
three  peaks,  ef  which  the  dsntril  one  is  the  highest.  If.  exhibimjae^ord- 
ingly  ttie  precise  aspect^;  wbich  the  Hindoos  ascribe  bt  tbeiri.J^u*  Jathe 
two  bbly  Trie'utas,  abd  to^  erery'  bill  which  is  deemed-  a  .traoscript  ctf'  Menit 
Of  this  circumstance,  I  strongly  suspect, ,  that  advantage  was  token  by.tbo 
idolatrous  inbabitapts  of  the  land,  previous  to  tbe  time  of  theexodua  fitM^ 
Egypt.  Hie  hill  ib  mentioaed,  even  so  early  as  tbe  reign  of  Davids  <  by  ,tiw 
very  nanebf  P&»/.-  it  bad  not  lost  tbb  abciept  HppeUjitioa..ia-itte  (^yb 
ofiZeohariah  :  and  it  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  by.  it  in  the  bistoi^f  ipf  Ctirilt 
and  his  apoatles*.  Such  a  descriptive  title  was  no  doubt- bestnwe^  ofUiit 
frdoi  tbe  particular  tree,  with  wbich  it  abounded  and  witii  -#liibbiit)  Hill 
i^tounds :  Mid,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  superslition  which  pre- 
vailed alike  in  Pales^oe  and  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  when 
we  add  to  tins  consideration  the  special  fitness  of  mouot  Olivet  for  a  bigh- 
place  «f  tbe  faeno-gods,  wo  ehall  prob^y  be  incliaed  Lo  believe,  that  a 

'  Vide  mpn  hotik  U.  c.  5. 
■  2  Sam.  xT-.ap.  Zedia^  xiv.  4.  R^srt'j*'    "    " 
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grove  of  olive-trees  was  firtt  designedly  planted  there,  in  order  that  a  chaf.  m. 
more  perfect  resemblance  of  Ararat  might  thus  be  obtaided.  It  is  not 
difBcult  to  adduce  parallel  instances  in  corroboration  of  the  coajectui-e. 
The  planting  of  the  sacred  olive  at  Athens  U  immediately  copnected  with  a 
story  of  a  local  deluge  :  there  was  a  grove  of  olives  round  the  temple  of  the 
Saoiian  Neptune:  there  was  another  olive-grove  round  the  temple  of 
JTapater  io  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  EliaD  Olympus  :  -  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia  in  the  Red  sea  and  opposite  to  the  Egyptian  Thebais,  are  three- 
-  small  islands,  deemed  (I  apprehend)  holy ;  which,  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
>rete  thickly  planted  with  (^ives :  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  not  far  from 
£phestiS(  is  another  conseorefted  iffland;  which. contested  with  Delos  the 
parturitioia  of  Letona,  and  jnwhipt^-w^s  shewn  the  olive-tree  that  supported 
the  goddess  After  her  labour :  and  round  tliat  Iqfly  peat  of  Meru,  where 
the  Hindoos  assert  the  ark  of  Menu  to  have  rested,  there  are  still  extensive 
groves  of  (^vte  planted'ori^ally.witb'ti^esavedesiga.tbat  Isuf^se  (he 
groves  of  mount  Olivet  .to  1>a/vQ  been  plaot<d''«  .  &it,  bon^ever  this  may  be^ 
tbe'tbree-peaked  hill  of  Jernsalem,  which  I  bdieveitOii(cve..beea  an  aocieDt 
Cadaanitish  high  place,  was  studiously  selected  fay 'Solomon  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  base;idolatry,.wbeo  be  apostatised  to  the  commemorative  bero^ 
worship  of  tbe  GentUea.  On  this  OGc&8i0D|  the  ship-goddess  Astoretb, 
whom^thePheniciBiis  venerated  with  Adoiw.  or  jUie,  summit  iof  the  lunar 
mount  Lebanon,  was  placed,  like  the  Xiidi»^  Jsiy  on  the  e«jitral  peak :  while 
Cbemnsh  aod  Milcom,  who,  like  BalRam  and  Ja^an-Natb  ior  Osiris  and 
Horus,  are  Jbut  Varied  forms  of  the  great  fiithec,.  occupied  the  two  other 
points  of  th6.-hUl  \  ..;    ,!  •: . 

J.  iiy>ed.:lbi«eipeaks:j;opld  nof^  l^i.^a^jto  tb^.^sacred  hill;,  two,  if  they 
offered  t1icmSettE9,'werebcbeld'^jithsiini|ar.v£ner9tion.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  two  small  tumuli  ia  uppe^  Jpdia,  near  .the  pretended  tomb-,of 
Noah,  which  aie  denominated  //le.  aounfaas  of  the  Moon:,  and  such  was 
|he  case  u;iEl)  the  two  famous  pc^„  ,which  branch  out, from  the  top  of  the 
Grecian  Parnassus.     In  all  practicable  matters,,  this  holy  mountain  was 
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toot  T.  the  very  coimferpart  of  the  Indian  Meru :  and,  as  I  suppose  tiie  two  points 
of  Nysa  and  Cyrrha  to  exhitnt  upon  a  vast  scale  the  lunar  boat  resting  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  so  Pyrrha  and  Deuealion  are  fabled  to  have  landed  upon 
its  summit  out  of  that  Ark  Which  w»  aetronomically  symboliaed  by  the 
trescent  of  the  Moon '. 

2.  When  the  huge  Ship  of  the  deluge  fixed  itself  immoveably  among  the 
bare  rocks  and  trags  of  the  tempest-beaten  Ararat ;  the  surroundng  ctiSb^ 
its  own  gloomy  interior,  and  the  narrow  door  of  entrance  in  its  perpendi* 
cular  side^  would  all  conspire  together  to  oxcite  the  idea  of  a,  spacious 
cavern  \  This  semblance  of  a  grotto  would  necessarily,  I  should  conceive^ 
for  a  season  be  at  once  the  habitation  and  the  oratory  isS  the  No£tie 
family:  Ibr,  until,  as  thetr  numbers  incfeased,  th^  had  been  aUe  to  con* 
struct  for  themselves  more  commodious  dwellings,  they  would  obviously 
prefer  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  Ark  before  an  exposure  to  the  indemency 
of  the  weather.  Hence  originated  the  sanctity  of  caverns :  benoe  we  rarely 
'  £nd  a  holy  mountain  unprovided  with  a  grotto  either  nataral  or*-  artifimd : 
and  hence  we  meet  with  so  many  tales  of  the  great  fiBOher,  iieii^  dtbef 
bom  from  a  cave,  or  nursed  in  a  cave,  or  dwelling  in  a  cave,  or  taking 
refuge  in  a  cave  when  he  quitted  the  Ark  within  which  he  faiEid  been  ex* 
posed  at  sea  K  Hence  too  the  imitative  regeneration  of  Ae  Mysteries  was 
indifferently  thought  to  be  proeured^by  an  evasion  either  from  a  cave  or 
frtHn  a  boat:  hence  the  ship  Argo  and  the  sacred  grotto  were  alike  deemed 
oracular :  and  hence  tiie  entrance  into  the  mystic  cavern  and  tiie  entrance 
into  the  floating  navicular  coffin  were  equally  reckoned  a  descent  into 
Hades  or  an  inclosure  within  the  womb  of  the  great  infernal  ship-goddess* 
Other  matters,  as  we  proceed  in  the  inquiry,  will  serve  to  corroborate  a 
position,  which  already  may  seem  to  be  sufficiently  establishedt 

(1.)  Of  the  cavern  combined  w^th  the  sacred  mountain  it  is  esisy  to 
produce  a  variety  of  instances :  and  so  much  has  been  already  said  respect* 
ing  the  character  of  the  deities  worshipped  in  such  holy  places,  that  on  that 
point  nothing  more  need  be  added. 


iMt.  lies.  vol.  tL  p,  5DL    See  Plate  III.  F!g.  8,  S. 
«  See  FIsle  HL  F%4 1«.  «  See  Flafe^  m.  Jlj^.  15. 
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Porphyry  tells  us  frokn  Eubulifs^  that  Zoroaster  £rst  consecrated  a  chap.  tu. 
natural  grotto  to  the  universal  father  ^ithras  in  the  mountains  bordering 
upon  Persia :  and  be  adds^  that  from  Zoroaster  the  practice  was  adopted 
by  others,  insomuch  that  it  very  generally  obtained  to  celebrate  the  Mys- 
teries and  to  perform  other  religious  ceremoaies  in  caverns  either  natural 
or  artificial  '•  In  this  I  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  accurate  :  for  the  pri* 
misval  Zoroaster  was  the  transmigrating  great  fiither ;  and  those,  who  in 
subsequent  ages  assumed  the  name,  were  the  Archimagii  who  were  seve- 
rally the  acknowledged  representatives  of  demiurge,  and  who  claimed  to  be 
successive  incarnate  manifestations  of  him.  Porphyry  goes  on  to  remark, 
that  the  Mithratic  cave  was  closely  allied  to  that  of  Jupiter  in  Ci*ete,  that 
of  Pan  and  the  Moon  in  Arcadia,  and  that  of  Bacchus  in  the  island  6f 
Naxus ;  each  of  which  was  situated  in  the  recesses  of  a  craggy  mountain  * : 
mnd  this  catalogue  may  with  hiuch  ease  be  greatly  extended.  There  was 
a  cave  in  a  rocky  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Epidaurus  near  Brasise,  where 
-Bacchus  was  thought  to  have  been  nursed  by  Ino  when  he  landed  out  of 
the  ark  '••  There  was  another  cave  in  the  diluvian  mount  Parnassus,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Corycian  nymphs ;  whom  Deucalion  is  said  to  have  adored 
and  consulted  at  the  dose  of  his  perilous  voyage,  and  by  whom  we  are  to  - 
understand  the  priestesses  of  the  mundane  Cor  or  holy  circle  of  the  Id^an 
mother  ^  Another  we  find  in  the  literal  Indian  Meru  or  Parnasa  at  the 
head  of  the  Ganges,  consecrated  to  Devi  or  Isi  who  floated  as  a  ship  on 
the  surface  of  the  deluged  Another  we  have  in  the  peak  of  Chaisaghar, 
where  the  ark  of  Menu  is  still  traditionally  said  to  have  come  to  land :  it 
is  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  shewn  the  pre* 
tended  impressions  made  by  the  feet  of  the  dove,  which  was  sent  out  of  the 
Ark  ^  There  was  another  in  the  Tauric  mount  Cassiua  of  Cilicia,  where 
Osiris  or  Jupiter  was  thought  to  have  been  confined  by  the  oceanic  mon« 
ster  Typhon,  and  where  the  appulse  of  the  Ark  ^^  WOQ(  to  be  fixed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ^.    Tbsn  wUi  ^^MM^uMrai  .^;J^;  ^av^ri* 

'  Porph.  de  ant.  nymph,  p.  SSS,  854*     . ""  /vr  MSL 

'  Pau8«  LacoD.  p.  209.  ^  .FiauLjfiMI  K 

'  aisiat.  Bes.  toL  tL  pt  501* 
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thus  Mithras  was  thought  (o  have  been,. born  out  of  a  cavern  >•    With  a  chap.  yh. 
similar  allusion  to  the  Ark  and  the  deluge,  the  nayiCMlar  goddess  Venus 

.  was  worshipped,  by  the  Naupactiaps  ia  a  jcavem  on  the  sea-shore ' :  the 
fictitious  queen  Lamia,  who  is  said  to  have  delighted  \n  the  murder  of  in- 
fiEUits  and  who  is  evidently  the, same,  a^  the  destroying  Cali  or  Diana  of  the 
Indo-Scythians^  was  venerated  by  their  African  brethren  in  a  cave  which 
ran  into  the  side  of  a  craggy  mountain ' :  the  most  ancient  god  and  king  of 
the  Jfipai^se  is  reported  to  h^veonp^  jbid  himself  in  a  cave;  and  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  his  real  charaqter,  since  we  find  him  adored  as  the 

•  Sun  and  represented  sitting  upon.a  coiiv^:  the  Mysteries  of  the  Samo< 
thracian  Cabiri  were  celebrated  within  the  dark  recesses  of  the  insular  cave 
Zerintbus  ^ :  the  British.  Hu  was  worshipped  in  a  cleft  or  cavern  of  an  island 

.  washed  by  the  ocean,  \vl)icb.  was  ^steemed  his  special  sanctuary  ^ :  the 
Gotliic  Hercules  is  said  to  have  found  a  nymph,  half  woman  and  half  ser* 

.  pent,  in  a  cavern  of  Scyth^a,  by  whom  he  became  the  parent  of  three  sons^: 
Apollo  was  worshipped  in  a  celebrated  cavern  near  the  river  Leth^  or  Styx 
in  the  country  of  the.  Magnetes  '  r^^the  small. shrines  of  Buddha  are  usual)y 
constructed  within  rocky  caverns :  and  his  more  agQtere  votaries  esteem  it 

'  a  duty  to  live  in  woods,  in  grottos^  or  in  artificial  subterraneous  buildings^ : 
the  Peruvians  had  a  tradition,  tiiat,  when  a  former  race  of  men  perished  by 
the  waters  of  an  universal  deluge,  the  world  was  repeppled  by  their  ances- 
tors who  were  born  at  that  period  out  of  a  cavern  '• :  the  Phigalensians 
worshipped  the  Cal:)U'ic  Cere^,  19  a  dark  grotto;  and  represented  the  god- 
dess with  a  dove  in  one  hand  -and/adglphin  iii  the  other,  denominating  the 

I  •  .  _  « 

holy  fnountaip.  where  the  grotto  was  situated  mount  Olivet '' :  the  Homeric 

cave  of  the  Nymphs  is,  with  the.  same  reference,  to  thp  branch  brought  back 

.  by  tlie  dpve,  provided  with  a  flqu^i^J^g  (diye-tree  '^ :  and  the  grotto  of  the 

» jQrt*.Mari,P|d,tiiifl,T^^p|i.jj,?^       ,^.^.  .  ,  »  J;«iiib.  Pfioc.  p. 687. 


lUBli.  Wt  ^  fl^MSi^dL'U.^  !tfl'  "t^'dbo  Symet's  Emban.  to  Ava.  vo 

^  •1>-I*#  ■^--   ->    ..-...^..j m  ^  ■*  I"**^-  ^'^'  ^^^  ix-  c  9.  p.  874^ 

,   y^HoBU  Odvis;  hV  xiiL  vcr.  102, 


BOOK  ▼.  ocean-goddess  Calypso  is  placed'  by  the  poet  in  a  sacred  island^  which  he 
styles  not  undesigtledly  the  navel  of  the  sea  '• 

(3.)  If  the  mythologic  puture  6f  such 'caverns  require  any  yet  more  dig- 
finite  explanation,  than  is  affordecif  by  the  legends  attached  to  them;  ^*e 
shall  have  it  moist  amply  furnished  to  us  in  certain  specimens  of  this  super- 
stition, which  I  have  designedly  kept  back  for  this  very  purpose. 

We  are  informed  by  Porphyry,  that  Saturn  once  built  a  wonderful  cave  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and  that  within  it  he  concealed  his  children  when 
they  were  threatened  by  some  impending  danger'.  Now,  when  we  recol* 
iect  that  Saturn  is  palpably  the  transmigrating  Noah  and  that  his  filmily 
consisted  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters ;  the  grotto,  which  he  con- 
structed in  the  midst  of  the  sea  and  which  he  used  as  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment for  his  children,  must  necessarily  be  the  Ark.  And  this  conclusion 
precisely  agrees  with  evei^  particular,  which  has  been  adduced  respecting 
the  sacred  cavern :  for  the  oceanic  hiding-place  of  the  classical  god  and  his 
family,  which  comprehended  in  the  whole  precisely  eight  persons,  is  mani- 
festly the  very  same,  in  point  of  mythological  import,  as  the  sea-girt  sanc- 
tuary of  Hu,  the  cavernous  hiding-place  of  the  Japanese  great  father,  the 
miaritime  grotto  of  the  ark-exposed  Bacchus  and  Anius,  the  cave  whence 
the  ancestors  of  the  Peruvians  issued  at  the  close  of  the  deluge,  the  rocky 
cell  in  short  of  the  two  universal  parents  by  whatever  names  they  might  be 
venerated. 

Porphyry  most  truly  says, '  that  thef  Mifliratic  cavern,  and  thence  all 
other  similar  caverns^  repre^hted  the  World' :  but,  would  we  rightly  un- 
derstand  this  assertion,  we  must  call  to  mind  what  has  been  so  repeatedly 
observed  respecting  the  intercommudion  of  the  Earth  and  the  Ark.  These 
two,  which  were  viewed  as  the  Megacostti  and  the  Microcosm,  and  which 
were  each  thought  to  float  like  a  ship  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  were 
invariably  blended  together  in  the  imagfnation  of  the  Gentiles :  so  that  they 
were  ever  personified  by  one  and '^tlie  same  goddess,  ever  represented  by 
common  symbols,  and  ever  spoken  of  in  terms  strictly  convertible.  The 
eg^  the  lotos,  the  cavern^  aqd  the  Ship  of  the  deluge,  all  shadowed  out  the 

•  Horn.  pdyift,)ib..i^  TCT^^fOl.  *  Porph.de  ant.  pymph.  p.  254. 

^  ^orplh  de  ant.  nymph,  p.  254C 
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BOOK  r.    World  was  plunged  beneath  the  waves  of  the  deluge  was  the  sole  World 
that  visibly  existed. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  finally  established  by  the  almost  naked  declaratioa 
of  the  Indian  theologists.  In  the  holy  city  Btoares,  there  is  a  caverrt, 
which  is  termed  Machodara  or  the  belly  ofthejish  :  the  consecrated  moun^ 
tain,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  also  denominated  Machodara: 
and  the  whole  town,  as  well  as  any  place  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  which 
can  afford  shelter  to  living  beings,  is  sometimes  distmguisbed  by  the  verjr 
same  appellation.  Now,  what  the  Brahmens  mean  by  the  phrase  thus 
alike  applied  to  the  sacred  cavern,  the  sacred  mount,  the  sacred  city  which 
frequently  becomes  an  island  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  and  any  place 
surrounded  by  water  which  may  preserve  living  creatures  from  being  swaK 
lowed  up  by  an  inundation ;  what  they  mean  by  this  phrase,  they  theiir- 
selves  unreservedly  tell  us :  for  they  bestow  the  identical  name  Macho^ 
dara  or  the  belly  ofthejish  upon  the  vast  ark,  within  which  Menu  or 
Buddha  was  concealed  and  preserved  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  waters  '• 
A  similar  notion  evidently  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians :  for,  as  the 
Brahmens  term  their  holy  city  Machodara  or  the  belly  ofthejish^  so  the 
Egyptians  styled  their  holy  city  Theba  or  the  Ark;  and,  tfs  th6  Brahmens 
extended  the  appellation  Machodara  to  every  place  surrounded  by  water, 
so  the  Egyptians  extended  the  name  oif  Thebce  in  a  special  manner  to  thoise 
'  Elysian  islands  of  the  blessed  which  were  thought  to  be  clipped  by  the  vast 
circumambient  ocean*.  * 

Agreeably  to  this  conclusion,  the  Indian  Puranas  declare,^  ihat  in  die 
sacred  White  Islands  of  the  west  there  is  a  wonderful  cave,  the  door  of 
which  represents  the  sacred  Yoni  or  female  principle  of  fecundi^  •.  Now 
it  has  been  shewn  at  large,  that  by  those  islands  we  are  to  dnderstand 
mount  Ararat  and  the  Ark  ♦ :  and  we  are  assured,  that  the  feiilale  principle, 
of  which  the  insular  cave  is  expressly  pronounced  to  be  a  symbol,  floated 
on  the  surface  of  the  deluge  in  the  form  of  the  ship  Argha.  Hente  It  is 
obvious,  that  by  the  holy  cave  of  the  White  Islands  was  meant  the  Ark 
resting  on  the  crags  of  Ararat 

•  Asiat.  B6i.  vol.  vL  p.  480,  481.  *  Lye  Cassan.  ver.  I204i  Tisets.  in  be. 

*  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  vL  p.  502.  ♦  Vide  supra  book  iL  c  5. 
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(4.)  The  modki  in  which  A>e  consecrated  grotto  was  used,  and  the  no-  gbap.  «ii. 
tions  entotained  of  its  presiding  divinityt  appear  very  distinctly  from  a 
cuiious  account  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  ot  an  Indian  cavern. 
.  Porphyry  tells  us  on  tlie  authority  of  Bardesanes,  who  received  the  ac- 
couid  froQ.the  firahinens  of  India,  that,  in  the  side  of  a  very  lofty  moun- 
tain situated  in  tlie  centre  of  the  earth,  there  was  a  natural  cave  of  large 
'diraeD^ioos.  In  it  was  placed  an  upright  statue,  ten  or  twelve  cubits  in 
height ;  the  arms  of  which  were  extended  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  One  side 
of  its  face  was  that  of  a  man ;  the  other,  that  of  a  woman :  and  the  same 
difference  of  sex,  from  head  to  foot,  was  preserved  in  the  conformation  of 
its  whole  body.  On  its  right  breast,  was  carved  the  Sun;  and,  on  its  left, 
the  Moon.  On  its  arms  were  represented  a  number  of  figures,  which  Por- 
phyry calls  angtU;  and,  along  with  them,  the  sky,  the  ocean,  mountains, 
rivers  plants,  and  animals.  The  Urabmens  asserted,  that  their  chief  deity 
gave  this  statue  to  his  son  when  about  to  create  the  World,  in  order  that 
lie  miglit  have  a  pattern  to  work  from :  and  they  declared  to  the  inquisitive 
traTCller,  that  no  one  knew  of  what  materials  it  was  composed,  though  its 
substance  hone  the  strongest  resemblance  to  a  sort  of  incorruptible  wood 
while  yet  it>was  not  wood.  They  added,  that  a  king  once  attempted  ip 
]»lvck  a  tuir  frpm  i^  and  that  blood  immediately  flowed  in  consequence  of 
the  impiety.  Upon  its  head  was  the  figure  of  a  god  seated  upon  a  throne. 
Behind  it  the  cave  extended  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  was  profoundly 
dark.  If  any  persons  chose  to  enter  into  it,  they  lighted  torches ;  and  ad- 
vanced, until  they  came  to  a  door.  Through  the  door  flowed  a  stream  of 
water,  which,  at  the  extremity  of  the  caycrot  formed  a  lake :  and,  through 
this  .door  likewise  those,  who  wis!, ed  to  expni^te  themselves,  were  re- 
quired to  pass.  Such,  88  were  pure frara.tbt  pollutions  of  the  world,  met 
with  no  impediment,  fur  llie  iloor  opened  wide  to  admit  them;  and  they 
forthwith  arrived  at  a  very  large  fountain  of  the  most  heuutifully  pellucid 
water;  hut  tiiose,  who  liad  been  guilty  of  some  crime,  found  themeclves 
violently  opposed,  the  door  forcibly  closing  itself  against  tjiera  and  dtrnyiii^ 
them  admission.  Whenever  this  was  the  cd»e,  they  confessed  their  sins, 
besought  the  intercession  of  the  Brahmetis,  and  subniitU^tajlttU  nod  pain- 
ful fasts  by  way  of  expiaiion.     Porphyry  a4tb|i^tfM^^^^^BT}anJ^ua 
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(5.)  We  shall  now  be  able  to  perceive,  with  what  exact  mythological  o 
propriety  that  learned  poet  Virgil  has  worked  up  his  curious  tale  of 
■Jiristtas. 

The  person,  whom  he  makes  the  hero  of  his  story,  was  the  son  of  Apollo 
by  the  nympb  Curen^ :  and  he  was  educated,  like  Jason  and  Achilles,  in 
the  grotto  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  He  is  said  to  have  attempted  the  chas- 
ti^  of  Eurydic^,  and  to  have  involuntarily  been  the  cause  of  her  death : 
a  circumstance,  wliich  occasioned  the  fictitious  descent  of  Orpheus  into  the 
iufemal  rt^ions.  Among  the  Emonlans,  he  was  worshipped  under  the 
several  titles  of  Jupiter-Aristiug,  Apollo^  Agreut,  and  Nomius:  and  he 
was  reputed  to  be  a  native  of  Arcadia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  emi- 
nently devoted  to  the  superstition  of  the  ship  Argha.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  he  was  in  reality  no  other  than  the  solar  great  father,  who  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity  was  believed  to  preside  over  agriculture  and  pastur- 
age :  and,  accordingly,  as  that  compound  personage  was  thought  succes- 
nvely  to  reappear  at  the  commencement  of  every  new  world,  so  we  are  told 
by  fiaccfaylides  that  there  were  four  Arist^i  just  as  the  Babylonians  fabled 
that  there  were  four  Aonedoti  or  Dagons '. 

Now  the  mythological  story,  which  Virgil  relates  of  him,  is  this. 
Hirough  disease  and  &mine,  he  had  lost  hb  bees.  Deeply  afflicted  with 
the  calamity  and  not  knowing  how  to  repair  it,  he  stands  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river  Peoeus  whom  the  Roman  poet  makes  to  be  his  father,  and  there 
invokes  tbe  ud  of  hb  mother  Cureni.  Surrounded  by  her  sister  nymphs, 
she  hears  his  lamentations,  and  forthwith  emerges  from  the  bed  of  the  river 
to  comfort  and  assbt  him.  At  her  potent  command,  the  waters  divide 
asunder,  and  yield  a  free  pais^^  to  tbe  forlorn  shepherd.  Under  the 
guidance  of  tbe  goddess  he  descends  in  sdft^  to  the  btyoom  of  tbe  sacred 
stream ;  and  enters,  full  of  woader,  into  her  aqoepn  ha)Htatioa.  Here  he 
beholds  the  strange  sight  of  a  spacious  cave,  provided  with  a  holy  grove 
and  containing  within  its  deep  recesses  a  lake  of  pure  water.  Here  too  be 
views  the  secret  source  of  every  river;  for  within  tbb  mystic  grotto  lie  con- 
cealed ttie  fountains  of  all  the  numerous  streams^  which  appear  upon  the 

*  ApoIL  Argon,  lib.  ii.  ver.  £00  et  infra.    Schol.  is 
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surface  of  the  earth.  And  now  his  mother,  after  due  purification  fty  water, 
directs,  that  a  sotemo  libation  should  be  made  from  the  cup  of  Bacduw  to 
Ocean  the  universal  father,  and  that  the  central  fire  which  blazed  mi  te 
hearth  should  be  sprinkled  with  liquid  uectar.  She  then  enjoins  him  to 
consult  the  hoary  marine  seer  Proteus ;  and  directs  him,  how  be  may  mtMt 
efectually  secure  the  often  metamorphosed  prophet.  He  carefully  ob- 
serves ber  mBtemal  instructions :  and,  in  despite  of  every  eSbrt  on  the  part 
of  the  reluctant  Proteus,  holds  him  fiut  in  the  rocky  grotto  which  the  Ee«- 
god  was  accustomed  to  haunt.  His  successful  labour  meets  with  its  dm 
reward.  The  prophet,  after  discussing  largely  the  fate  of  the  bapiess£ur^ 
dicft,  the  descent  of  Orpheus  into  hell,  the  boat  of  Charon,  tbe  oiqe-foM 
Styx,  the  dog  Cerberus,  and  the  various  terrific  portents  of  Hades,  coi^ 
eludes  his  theological  lecture  with  assuring  Arist^us ;  tha^  provided  only 
he  will  slay  four  hulls  aod  as  many  cows,  leave  their  carcases  ia  a  hcdy 
^ve  for  nine  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  perform  due  obaeqniei 
to  the  ghosts  of  Orpheus  and  Euiydici,  all  his  wishes  shall  be  accooH 
plisbed  and  his  loss  be  fully  repaired.  The  shepheni  obeys :  when,  lo,  at 
tbe  stated  time,  every  carcase  teems  with  new  life ;  and  a  superabundant 
ssrarm  of  bees  is  marvellously  generated  from  the  putrefymg  bodies  of  the 
slaughtered  animals '. 

It  mus^  I  think,  naturally  strike  any  person,  who  reads  diis  singular  tale 
with  merely  poetical  eyes,  that,  however  highly  it  is  wrought  up  by  tbe 
eiquisite  taste  of  Vir^i,  the  end  seems  most  strangely  disproportioned  to 
tiie  means.  Arist^us,  it  appears,  had  the  ill  luck  to  lose  a  fine  iwann  of 
bees.  Tliis,  no  doubt^  was  provokingly  unfortunate :  yet,  as  every  baa- 
master  knows,  it  required  no  miracie  to  repair  the  loss.  Bat  Viqp^  « 
apparent  defiance  of  the  sound  poetical  canon  that  a  god  must  never  be 
introduced  when  the  knot  con  be  untied  by  a  mortal,  moves  heaven  and 
earth  in  order  that  the  shepherd  Arist^ua  may  not  be  disappointed  of  his 
honey.  A  river  opens;  a  goddess  appears;  a  simple  swain  penetrates 
into  a  cavemnever  befixe  tnidd6D  by  human  foot.  Nor  is  even  this  ma- 
chinery suffideat  to  rtolmr  tm  dead  bees :  CureoJ)  can  only  direct  bar 
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worn  far  efficuiotu  advice,  under  his  peculiarly  difficoU  circumstances,  to  oak  r. 
ADOtber  deity  somewhat  wiser  than  herself.     That  ddty  works  a  series  of 
miracles  to  preveat  his  beiDg  caught     But  at  length,  by  a  conclodiDg  ■ 
miracle,  the  loss  is  repaired :  and  Arist^us  is  pretematurally  enabled  once 
more  to  follow  his  important  avocation  of  tending  bees. 

Such  are  the  complex  contrivances,  by  which  a  very  simple  effect  is 
finally  produced :  and,  if  the  legend  be  considered  as  a  mere  poetical  sport 
Of  fancy,  there  is  certainly  a  mighty  stir  about  nothing,  a  complete  moun- 
tain wi^  its  mouse.  But  Virgil  was  a  mythologist  as  well  as  a  poet :  and 
he  peculiarly  ddights  to  embellish  his  writings  with  matter  drawn  from  that 
(M  philosophical  superstition,  in  which  tie  was  himself  so  thoroughly  con- 
versant Hiis  is  eminently  the  case  in  his  Silenus  and  in  the  sixth  book 
of  his  Encid  :  and,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  it  is  the  same  also  in  tlie.  pre- 
sent fiction.  His  commentator  Servius  indeed  very  sensibly  gives  us  a 
clue  to  the  enigma  by  affirming,  that  the  whole  &ble,  of  Ariat^us  pluii^ng 
beneath  the  waves,  and  entering  into  the  sacred  cavern  to  converse  with 
his  mother,  was  entirely  borrowed  from  the  theol<^  of  Egypt  In  this 
Opposition  I  believe  him  to  be  ri^t;  though,  in  sbict  propriety  of  speech, 
ttie  story  was  no  more  built  upon  the  IHgyptian  superstition  than  upon  that 
of  any  other  country :  for,  as  we  have  invariably  seen,  the  same  system  of 
ireltgton  was  equally  established  in  every  part  of  the  heathen  worid. 

Penens  was  one  of  the  many  sacred  rivers  of  antiquity.  The  description 
of  the  cavern  is  taken  from  the  nympb^n  grotto  and  its  subterraneous 
fctream.  AU  rivers  are  represented  as  originating  from  it;  just  as,  in  the 
Zend-Avesta,  the  holy  river  and  all  other  subordinate  waters  are  exhibited 
M  flowing  from  the  Arg-Roud,  while  it  rests  at  the  close  of  the  deluge  on 
summit  of  mount  Albordi.  Within  its  recesses,  the  universal  ^ther 
ice&n  is  venerated  with  libations  from  the  Argha  or  navicular  cup  of  the 
iR'kite  Bacchus  :  and  the  whole  grotto,  like  the  interior  cell  which  in  the 
Mysteries  represented  Elysium,  is  illuminated  with  a  lambent  central  fire. 
The  passage  into  the  cave  is  only  through  water :  and  we  know,  that  this 
was  one  of  tlic  trials,  which  were  exacted  from  those  that  were  initiated 
.iotO'tiioMithratic  Orgies.  Another  delineation  of  the  sacred  grotto  is 
""  ^^ife(»  »u-.  inanne  ctve  of  Proteus.     This  ocean  prophet  is  no 
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BOOK  ▼•  Other  tbao  the  great  father :  his  numerous  transformations  allude  M  Ibe 
scenical  metamorphoses  of  the  Mysteries :  and  his  whole  discourse  respediT 
ing  the  infernal  regions  is  perfectly  in  character  with  him,  as  the  uninffr 
sally  acknowledged  god  of  the  dead.  ,.* 

But  it  is  time  that  we  attend  to  his  directions  for  producing  a  new  swarm 
of  bees,  which  is  the  very  jut  of  the  entire  story  from  b^innii^  to  end. 
Here  let  us  take  Porphyry  for  our  guide.  In  his  treatise  on  the  Homerie 
cave  of  the  Nymphs,  which  cave  is  clearly  the  prototype  of  the  Arist^an 
grotto,  he  tells  us,  that  those  divine  females,  whom  the  Latin  like  the  Greek 
poet  describes  as  occupied  in  weaving,  are  human  souls  about  to  be  born 
into  the  World.  These  souls  the  ancient  mythologists  called  iees:  and,  as 
Proserpine  or  the  infernal  Moon  was  the  reputed  female  princifde  of  gei^ 
ration,  she  was  likewise  denominated  a  bee;  and  from  her  the  priestooaef 
of  the  infernal  Ceres  were  distinguished  by  the  same  title,  doubtless  as 
the  mystic  representatives  of  the  Nymphs.  But  the  souls»  which  were 
bom  out  of  the  grotto,  were  also  said  to  be  born  from  a  door  in  the  sid^ 
of  the  Moon :  and  this  Moon  was  not  only  styled  a  bee^  but  likewise  q 
heifer.  Hence,  Porphyry  observes,  bees  were  fabled  to  be  produced  frooi 
a  heifer :  and  souls,  advancing  to  the  birth,  were  mystically  described  iq 
the  very  same  manner  and  under  the  very  same  appellation.  For  thi^ 
reason,  he  adds,  honey  was  made  a  symbol  of  death ;  and  libations  of  hooey 
were  wont  to  be  poured  out  to  the  infernal  gods.  He  then  proceeds  to. 
notice,  in  connection  with  his  subject,  the  high  antiquity  and  general  pre* 
valence  of  worship  in  caverns ;  that  is  to  say,  such  caverns  as  those  which 
concealed  the  Nymphs  or  becB  or  souls  about  to  be  born  into  the  World  '• 
And  now  we  may  plainly  enough  perceive  the  drift  of  Virgils  curious 
mythological  story ;  which  perfectly  accords  with  the  received  character 
of  tlie  Arcadian  shepherd  Arist^us,  as  drawn  at  the  commencement  of  this 
discussion  from  other  sources :  we  may  now  safely  acquit  him  of  any  via* 
lation  of  that  poetic  canon,  which  at  the  first  view  he  might  seem  to  have 
so  lightly  disregarded.  He  had  a  knot  to  untie,  which  indeed  required  the 
aid  of  a  divinity :  for,  under  the  form  of  an  apologue,  he  was  delivering 
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the  most  alistraae  Mysteries  of  ancient  theology ;  he  was  treating  of  no  less  csaf*  wn. 
important  a  subject  than  the  general  destruction  of  the  human  race,  and 
their t  subsequent  reproduction  from  that  wonderful  vessel  which  was  in- 
differently symbolized  by  a  cavern  or  a  heifer  or  a  divine  prolifick  female 
€fr  a  floating  Moon. 

So  deeply  indeed  is  tlie  poet  impressed  by  his  theme,  and  so  well  did 
he  know  the  profound  veneration  in  which  the  bee  was  held  by  the  initi- 
ated, that,  even  before  he  enters  upoa  his  fairy-tale  and  while  he  is  pro^ 
fessedly  delivering  a  mere  lecture  to  apiarists,  he  cannot  refrain  from 
ihrowiog  out  some  anticipatory  hints  of  what  is  to  follow.  Tn  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the.  old  mystical  philosophy,  which  taught  that  all  human  souls 
were  excerpted  from  the  essence  of  the  great  father  and  that  at  each  mun- 
dane revolution  they  were  again  absorbed  into  that  essence,  he  remarks, 
that  such  was  the  peculiar  nature  of  bees,  that  they  might  well  be  deemed 
an  emanation  from  the  divine  mind.  For,  however  short  the  life  of  an 
individual  insect,  the  race  itself  was  immortal :  and,  as  all  human  souls 
spring  from  the  great  father,  so  all  bees  are  generated  from  that  single  bee 
which  was  anciently  denominated  their  king.  He  then  at  once  launches 
-  out  into  the  system,  which  formed  the  very  basis  of  pagan  mythology. 
A  supreme  intelligent  numen  pervades  the  Universe.  From  him  both 
Jhcks^  and  herds^  and  men,  are  alike  produced :  and  into  him  again  every 
thing  isjinally  resolved.  Death  has  no  real  existence:  for^  by  a  perpetual 
revolution,  whatsoever  is  possessed  of  life  migrates  only  from  one  state  of 
being  into  another,  mounts  to  its  proper  sidereal  abode^  and  is  at  length 
swall(ywed  up  in  the  profundity  of  high  heaven '. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  curious  passage,  in  the  precise  symbolizing 
humour  which  is  so  fully  explained  by  Porphyry,  the  mythological  poet 
speaks  of  bees  under  a  covert  phraseology,  which  properly  applies  only  to 
the  new-born  souls  of  the  Mysteries. 

3.  After  the  Ark  rested  on  the  summit  of  Ararat,  to  a  person,  that  looked 
out  from  the  hatch  or  window  of  the  vessel,  the  top  of  the  mountain  would 
jexbibit  the  appearance  of  an  island :  and,  as  the  waters  further  abated  so 

*  Virg.  Georg.  lib.  iv.  vcr.  206—227. 
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Mos  n.  that  the  neighbouring  peaks  of  Armenia  emerged  from  beneadi  then^  thft 
returing  deluge,  becomiag  what  seamen  term  land-bckdi^  wouM  resemble^ 
ao  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  spacious  lake  studded  with  nnmanous  isloM. 
The  top  then  of  Ararat  would  be  deemed  an  immoreable  island,  and  wooid 
be  viewed  as  the  happy  termination  of  a  voyage  from  one  World  to 
another. 

But  there  would  naturally  be  associated  with  it  a  second  island  of  ^a 
totally  different  description.  The  ^k  had  long  floated  in  an  erratic  state 
on  the  surface  of  the  all-prevailing  ocean,  bearbg  the  relics  of  the  old  moA 
the  rudiments  of.  the  new  World :  hence,  by  a  feuniliar  and  easy  figmio  cC 
speech,  that  enormous  vessel  would  obviously  be  denominated  n  fioaikig 
island;  and,  as  it  ceased  to  float  after  its  appuke,  it  would  be  celebrated 
as  an  island,  which  had  once  wandered  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  but  which  afterwards  became  immoveably  fixed '. 

The  garden  however  of  Paradise,  as  it  was  rightly  and  univerBally  bo» 
lieved,  coincided  geographically  with  Ararat ;  and  the  Ark  finally  rested  on 
the  summit  of  that  mountain.  Such  being  the  case,  both  the  insular  peak 
and  the  once  floating  island  would  be  esteemed  Elysian  islands,  or  fortu- 
nate blands,  or  islands  of  the  blessed,  or  islands  where  pious  souls  that 
passed  from  one  World  to  another  were  destined  ultimately  to  disembark: 
and,  partly  from  a  remembrance  of  the  real  origin  of  these  fabled  islands 
and  partly  from  the  astronomical  speculations  which  so  intimately  blended 
themselves  with  ancient  theology,  they  would  be  styled,  as  we  actually  find 
them  styled,  ITieha  or  arks  and  floating  Moons  or  lunar  islands.  They 
would  also  be  said,  sometimes  to  be  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  ocean, 
and  sometimes  to  be  separated  from  the  world  of  the  living  by  the  infernal 
lake  or  river  of  death.  Nor  would  their  association  with  a  holy  lake  be 
.jBolely  derived  from  the  appearance  exhibited  by  the  retiring  deluge :  ac* 
cording  to  the  scriptural  account  of  Paradise  and  its  four  rivers,  those 

'  '  The.  vast  bulk  of  the  Ark  would  naturally  lead  to  its  being  deemed  an  island.  If  we 
reckon  the  cubit  at  18  inches,  the  burden  of  this  vessel  would  be  42,413  tons:  in  other 
words,  it  was  equal  in  capacity  to  18  of  our  first-rate  men  of  war.  Hence  it  would  have 
carried  20,000  men  with  provisions  for  6  months,  besides  the  weight  of  1800  cannons  and 
all  military  and  naval  stores.    See  galea's  ChronoL  vol.  i.  p.  328. 
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itteaiBSi  must  alt  have  israed  from  a  small  lake,  intD  which  a  ftfth  riv6r,  crap.  tu. 
termed  the  river  of  Eden^  had  previously  emptied  ItseM;  In  reference 
therefore  to  this  small  pool,  every  romantic  lake,  situated  in  the  recesses 
of  what  were  esteemed  mountains  of  the  Moon,  would  be  reckoned  pecu* 
Karly  i^cred ;  and|  as  the  first  families  of  men  in  either  Wofld  were  the 
hero-gods  of  the  Gentiles,  such  lakes  would  be  denominated  the  lakes  of 
ike  god$  01*  the  lakes  of  the  Summd  Mooru 

But  there  was  yet  another  island,  whi^h  was  intimately  connected  with 
tfiese  two,  and  which  thence  in  old  mythology  communicated  to  them  cer-* 
tain  idtel  attributes  strictly  belonging  only  to  itself.  The  ancients  either 
leaUyknew  or  arbitrarily  fabled,  that  the .  whde  habitable  World,  exclu-' 
»ve  Off  the  long  hidden  continent  of  America,  was  a  vast  islcuid.  Having 
adopted  this  opinion  which  happens  to  be  sirictly  accurate,  and  having 
dieir  minds  filled  with  two  other  very  closely  omnecfed  blands,  they  forth- 
with blended  all  the  three  together,  mingled  their  peculiar  attributes,  repre- 
sented them  by  common  symbols,  and  personified  them  jointly  under  the 
character  of  one  hermaphroditic  deity.  For  such  a  combination  they  had 
many  specious  reasons.  The  insular  top  ci  Ararat,  when  it  first  arose 
above  the  waters  which  still  spread  themselves  over  all  the  lower  regions, 
was  to  the  Noetic  family  a  World  in  miniature,  begirt  like  the  greater 
World  on  every  side  by  the  ocean:  and  the  Ark,  while  it  floated  on  the 
auriace  of  the  deluge  which  overspread  the  face  of  the  whole  Earth,  waft 
eertainly,  when  we  view  its  contents,  a  complete  epitom^  of  the  W<^ld. 
Hence  both  the  Ark  and  the  summit  of  Ararat  were  deemed  a  World :  and 
hence,  reciprocally,  the  Earth  was  compared  to  a  ship  floating  on  the  vast 
abyss ;  or,  in  its  insular  capacity,  was  considered,  agreeably  Xo  the  ideas 
entertained  of  blands  in  general,  as  a  huge  mountain  rising  out  of  the  bed 
of  the  ocean. 

On  these  grounds,  as  we  have  already  seen,,  the^  submersion  of  the  ant^ 
diluvian  World  was  described  under  the  imagery  of  a  lake  bursting  its 
bounds  and  of  an  island  sinking  beneath  the  waves :  while,  on  the  other 
handy  the  voyage  and  final  landing  of  the  Noetic  family  b  exhibited  to  us, 
as  the  flight  of  the  hero-gods  from  the  rage  of  the  ocean,  personified  by  a 
destructive  monster,  into  an  bland,  which  at  first  floats  erratically  on  the 
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it  hu  received  Latona,  be^'t  to  float;  Dek»  floats  at  first,  and  afterwards,  c 
vfaeo  Python  is  subdued,  becomes  stable.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the 
same  foble  has  taken  these  two  different  forms  merely  from  two  different 
views  of  the  history  to  which  it  relates.  The  arkite  island  was  originally 
fixed j  but,  when  it  received  the  Noetic  &miiy,  it  began  to  float:  this  is 
tbe  Egyptian  tale.  The  arkite  island,  witb  the  Noetic  family,  moved  in 
«o  erratic  state  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  ;  bat,  when  the  deluge  was 
tabdued,  it  became  staUeoo  the  top  of  Ararat:  this  is  theGreek  legend. 
-  Just  the  same  notions  are  entertained  by  tbe  Hindoos  of  the  sacred  White 
bland  of  the  west.  It  is  denominated  the  Island  of  the  Moon  ;  because 
tbe  masculine  deity  of  the  Moon  is  tiiought  to  have  been  bora  there :  and 
it  is  believed  to  have  once  floated  erratically  oa  the  sea,  ere  it  ultimately 
became  fixed.  It  is  also  esteemed  a  Paradise  :  it  is  said  to  have  sheltered 
itt  worshippers  from  danger :  and  it  is  feigiied  to  be  incapable  of  decay, 
never  being  involved  m  the  ruins  of  the  numerous  successive  worlds,  but 
always  surviving  tbe  shock  of  each  great  mundane  catastrophe  '. 

Ideas  of  a  very  similar  description  prevailed  among  tbe  anoent  Picru- 
viuis;  Their  sacred  lake  was  the  great  lake  Utiaca ;  and  they  had  a  tra- 
^on,  tiiat,  when  all  men  were  drowned  by  the  deluge,  Virscocba  emerged 
firom  this  holy  pool  and  became  the  fiitber  of  a  new  race  of  mortals.  They 
likewise  shewed  a  small  island  in  the  lake,  where  they  believed  the  Sun  to 
have  once  hid  himself  and  to  have  be«i  thus  preserved  from  a  great  dangec 
#hich  awaited  him.  Hence,  in  the  precise  manner  of  the  Greeks  and  t\w 
Egyptians,  they  built  a  temple  to  him  upon  it,  provided  it  with  an  establish- 
UMDt  of  priests  and  woraeD^  and  there  ofleced  to  bim  large  sacrifices  both  of 
ami  ahd  of  suiAalB  \ 

t  speealftitoiiB  united  with  a  stmHar  mode  of  worship  prevailed 
^'tjw  Druids  of  firitiua  and  Gaul.  Hu  or  Noe,  who  is  celebrated  as 
tttt  Jttber  of  all  tbe  tribes  of  the  Earth,  is  described,  as  presiding  over  tbe 
vessel  with  the  iron  door  which  toiled  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  as  having 
Itis  sanctuary  in  a  holy  island  smrounded  by  the  tide.    Such  islands  were 

'  JMsfc  Bafc  wL  id.  p>Sg,  81, 47,97,48,  «*>**.    Vide  «upra  book  ii.  c  5. 
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beliefed  to  have  once  fioated  on  the  snr&ce  of  the  waters  and  in  hkai  ior 
bays  of  the  sea,  which  wanted  this  necessarj  appendage  of  sapentitioiv 
tfae  bieropbants  seem  to  have  constructed  a  kind  of  rafts  or  floats  in  imitk 
tion  oftbem.  There  wais  formerly  «ne  of  these  arti6ciatisl^  inthemtddls 
of  Pemble  mere,  and  another  in  a  small  lake  situated  among  the  mountaiu 
ofBredmock;  as  may  be  phunly  enoogh  collected  from  l^endsiSspectin^ 
certain  wonderful  isliands  in  each  of  those  pieces  of  water,  which  are  now  do 
longer  in  existence.  Giraldos  Cambrensis  mentions  a  lake  inotherecesMa 
of  Snowdon,  remarkable  for  a  wandering  island,  concerning:  which.'  some 
traditional  stones  were  related:  and  Camden  thinks,  that  it  may  still  bA 
recognized  in  a  pool  called  Llyn  y  DyvDarcken  or  the  lake  t^  iurfy  from 
a  little  green  moToable  patch  of  ground  which  floats  upon  its  bosom.  Of 
what  nature  these  tradititnal  stories  were,  may  easily  be  conjectured  from 
the  circumstance  of  Snowdon  being  made  by  the  Druids  the  place  of 'the 
Ark's  appulse  after  the  deluge.  Another  floating  island  was  ascribed  to 
Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland:  and  Camden  observes,  that  many  legendary 
stories  were  told  of  the  other  islands,  with  which  it  is  studded.  £adi  of 
these  moveable  rafU  -  was  deemed  a  sanctuary  of  the  &hip-god  Hu ;  and 
Taliesin  describes  them,  as  provided  with  a  strong  door,  as  mounting  upoti 
the  surface  of  the  waves,  as  surrounded  by  a  mighty  inundation,  and  aa 
wandering  about  from  place  to  place.  But  the  Druids  had  «lso  sacred 
islands  of  a  ditferent  description,  which  were  evidently  viewed  as.eopiea  of 
the  insular  Ararat  rising  above  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  These  w«re  vari- 
ously denominated  the  rock  of  the  supreme  proprietor,  the  ehi^  pUue  t^ 
iran^Hittf,  the  kmSng-stone  of  the  bardty  and  the  harheur  •/  ^^t 
and  their  mystical  import  is  very  unequivocally  shewn  in  tbe-Briti^jilK 
of  initiation ;  for  the  aspirant  vas  set  afloat  in  a  small  cotmili^  ia#Li>ft»r 
eocountering  the  dangers  of  a  mimic  deluge  was  Anally  landed  upon  a  rocky 
precipitous  island  or  projecting  promontory  *; 

(8.)  From  these  lakes  and  islands,  whidi  are  attended  by  traditions  that 
clearly  point  out  the  nature  of  the  worship  celebrated  in  tlteto,  I  may 
proceed  to  others,  which  are  not  quite  so  distinctly  marked,  but  which 

'  Dsriea'i  MythoL  p.  120, 15*,  15S,  W,  IM,  1G>   — "" 
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te  genenl  aiulogy  of  guperatitioD  requires  lu  to  ascribe  to  the  sapae  cvaf,  yi^ 

Foremost  of  these  I  may  nodce  the  sacred  lake  and  floatbg  island  of  tb* 
Italian  Cotylfe.  The  wandering  Pelasgi,  we  are  told,  were  directed  by  an 
oncle  to  shape  their  course  to  the  western  land  of  Saturn ;  wherei  in  9_ 
lake,  they  should  -dad  a  floiding  island.  Obedient  to  the  c<Hnmand,  they 
proceeded  in  quest  of  die  fiuhiUatsanctuaiy;  and,  at  leogtl^  discovered  the 
focA  and  islet  of  Co^ ',.  '■ 

--I There  was  another  sacred  ,lake  of  a  umitar  nature  in  Tuscany,  non^ 
called  Bauanello,  but  fiannerly  diatiDguished  by  the  name  of  the  god  Va^- 
won  who:  was  the  same  as  Janus  or  Cronus  or  Buddha  or  the  great  father. 
Plioy  has  gi?ea  a  very  full  and  curious  account  of  it.  In  his  time  it  was 
circular  in  form  like  a  wheel :  and  its  banks  were  so  exactly  uniform  and 
fiBgular,  without  any  curvatures  or  projections  (tf  the  shore,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  excavated  by  tbe.hand  of  art  The  cdour  of  the  water  was  of  a  light 
ftKore  green,  and  tlie  smdl  was  suli^ureous.  The  lake  itself  was  deemed 
sacced,  doubtless  to  the  god  whose  jowne  it  bore ;  and  no  profane  vessel 
niled  upon  it:  but  several  islands,  covered  with  reeds  aqd  rushes,  .floated 
■poD  its  surface.  The  borders  of  these  were,  worn  away,  in.  consequence 
ti  their  being  fr^uently  driven  both  agauist  the  shore  and  against  each 
Other.  They  were  all: of  about  the  same  height;  and  their  bottoms  gra- 
dually sloped  awf.y,  like  the  keel  of  a  ship.  This  peculiarity  of  form  might 
be  claaily  obeerved  on  every  side  through  the  water,  in  which  they  were 
tnapeoded.  ■  Sometimes  &ey  appeared  to  be,  locked  together  in  one  eom- 
paet'Otass;  at  other  limes,  they  floated  separately.     A  small  island  was  * 

Aaqoentty  seeD  swimming  after  a  larger  one,  like  a  boat  afler  a  ship. 
iWlKft  they  drifted  to  the  shore,  cattle  would  crftra  unguardedly  advance 

ipon  them  in  quest  of  pasture;  and  would  afterwards  be  not  a  little 
a^rmed  to  6nd  themselves,  by  the  insensible  recession  of  what  they  stood 
upon,  surrounded  by  water.  But  the  wind  would  soon  drive  them  back ; 
and  thai  so  gently,  that  their  return  was  as  little  felt  as  their  departure*. 

I  H^fe  *"*  Bwa-  lib.  L  e.  Ub  19.  Sec  alw  Hia.  Kat.  Hi«U  lib.  iii.  c  12^ 
1_ ...      .^^ 
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ioox  ▼•  The  accarately  defined  shape  of  the  lake  Vadimoii  was  probably  efected 
by  art :  and  the  object  was  to  procure  the  figure  of  a  ring  or  circle,  wUcb 
the  ancient  mythologists  so  peculiarly  venerated.  Of  this  form  was  the 
small  consecrated  lake,  named  Trochmdesy  vsx  the  once  floating  island  of 
Delos :  of  this  form  also  was  the  lake  at  Sais,  on  the  waters  of  which  wem 
noctumally  celebrated  the  Mysteries  of  the  deceased  yet  regeDcrated  Osiris  c 
and  of  this  form  is  the  holy  lake  at  £llora,  which  firom  its  reputed  sanctity 
and  wonderful  excavations  may  well  be  termed  the  Thebes  cf  Hmdoitam^ 
The  last  mentioned  pool  is  situated  in  amoudtainous  country:  and,  agoee- 
ably  to  the  prevalent  usage  of  Gentilism,  it  contains  a  small  island  in  ita 
bosom,  while  a  montiform  pyramid  or  pagoda  rises  ^oft  upon  its  bank»^ 
and  while  the  neighbouring  rocks  are  scooped  into  an  infinite  number  oi 
sacred  caverns  \  .    v      ^ 


lake  is  doubtless  a  lake  of  the  g&ds,  agreeably  to  a  phraseology: 
equally  familiar  to  the  Mexicans  and  the  Hindoos.  Such  was  the  appella-^ 
tion  bestowed  by  the  former  upon  their  holy  lake:  and  such  is.  the  appeU 
iation,  by  which  the  Brahmens  still  alike  distinguish  the  lake  in  the  southera 
Mem  at  the  head  of  the  Nile,  the  lake  in  the  northern  Mem. at  the  head  m£ 
the  Ganges,  and  the  lake  in  the  high  mountainous  country  at  the  head  of 
the  Oxus^  With  a  similar  idea,  they  denominate  lake  Baikal  .Me  bo]^ 
seOy  and  consider  all  the  adjacent  country  as  sacred :  whence  it  is:  even  yet 
occasionally  visited  by  pilgrims  K  From  lakes  the  name  passed  to  islands^ 
but  still  with  the  same  palpable  reference  to  the  ancient  hero-worsbipi. 
Thus  Britttin  was  deemed  the  peculiar  island  of  Uu  and  Ceridwen :  thus 
the  islets  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  were  all  dedicated  to  difierent  deities. : 
thus  a  small  island  near  Bombay  yet  bears  the  appellation  of  the  island  jg^ 
the  gads  ^ :  and  thOs  ApoUonius  Rbodius  gives  to  Vulcan  or  Pbtha,  the 
great  architect  of  the  navicular  worlds  a  marvellous  floating  island  for  his 
workshop  K 


Herod.  Hist  lib.  iL  c.  170,  171.  Asiat:  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  389—423.  Plate  oppos.  p.  416^ ' 
*  Asiat.  Re8.  vol.  iii.  p.  56^  60,  89.  vol.  viii.  p.  327—329,  330,  331. 
^  AsiaU  Res*  vol.  viiL  p.  332.  4  Moor's  Hind.  Panth»p.  3351 

'  ApoUon.  Argon,  lib.  iiL  ver.  41—43. 
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4.  As  the  waters  retired  from  the  high  land  of  Ar**^  % 
region  would  form  the  circle  of  the  visible  horizon :  »fy*  f  /^    ^ 
Afk  to  have  grounded  on  a  lofty  plain  or  tract  of  XsAM^a^/^      ''^' 


•^- 
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give  it  a  position  the  most  convenient  for  its  navigators,  tii^  ^^ 
country  would  be  that  of  a  circular  plain  surrounded  by  a  iv^  .j 
But  the  top  of  Ararat,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  reputed  to  Ij^  %  w , 
of  itself,  until  the  rest  of  the  Earth  or  the  greater  World  had  emertfi:^  i  ^ 
beneath  the  deluge.     Hence  the  ring  of  hills,  which  bounded  the  liorizr 
would  of  course  be  deemed  the  circle  of  the  World. 

Such  precisely  is  the  idea,  which  the  Hindoos  entertain  of  their  holy 
mountain  Meru.  Notwithstanding  they  ascribe  to  it  three  supereminent 
peaks,  in  allusion  to  the  two  horns  of  the  floating  Moon  and  the  great 
father  standing  as  a  mast  between  them,  they  likewise  represent  its  summit, 
as  a  large  circular  plain  surrounded  by  a  rim  of  smaller  hills.  This  they 
term  Ila-vratta  or  Ida-vratta^  which  denotes  the  circle  of  the  fVarld;  and 
they  consider  it  as  a  Paradise  or  celestial  Earth.  It  is  similarly  denomi- 
nated and  similarly  venerated  by  the  Thibetians,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Tatars :  while  the  Buddhists,  viewing  it  with  equal  devotion,  style  it  the 
ring  ofSakya  or  Buddha;  a  title  substantially  the  same  as  Ida-vratta^  for 
the  great  father  Buddha  is  said  to  have  been  the  consort  of  Ida '. 

This  high  plain  and  circle  of  mountains  may  be  traced  not  obscurely  in 
the  mythological  systems  of  other  nations. 

The  Greeks  had  their  Olympus  :  and,  in  plain  reference  to  the  imagined 
form  of  the  holy  hill,  when  they  were  about  to  build  a  city,  they  marked 
out  a  circle  and  called  it  Olympus.  The  Romans  did  the  same ;  styling 
the  ring,  which  they  had  described,  Mundus  or  the  tVarld.  The  Phrygians, 
the  Cretans,  and  the  Goths,  had  each  a  consecrated  Ida :  and,  as  the  top  of 
the  Phrygian  mount  was  denominated  Gargar  or  the  mountain  of  the  circle  \ 
so  the  Gothic  Ida  is  represented  as  a  lofty  plain  rising  in  the  centre  of  the 
Earth  and  tenanted  by  the  hero-gods^    Such  a  notion  was  certainly  brought 


>  See  Plate  IIL  Fig.  21. 
*  Gargarus  I  take  to  be  the  Sanscrit  compound  CnfGkanm    Tha 
the  name  oflda,  waa  brought  by  the  Indo-ScjrtUc  Tlitwiiiaiii  ffM- 
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iooK  ▼•  by  their  aocettors  from  upper  India;  fotf  the  Scythiiyis  am  ethibpiec)  fay 

Justin  as  saying  tl^at  their  native  eountryi  which,  was  tl^^  high  land,  of 
Meru  or  Cashgar  or  £okhara»  is  ap  elevated  spoV.iviuc^  to^era  above. ibo 
rest  of  the  Worldf  and  from  which  rivers  flow  in  all.  dkectiona'.  fintibs 
roost  complete  transcript  of  the  IndianllaF-vratM^^is  to  be  found  in  ;Bmb 
Upon  twelve  mountaiosi  that  aurroupd.  the  city  of  Cqscp^  them  weie.iiirabli 
stone  columns  dedifcaft^c)' tl^  the  iSuq  wd  answisiiogito  the  twelve  moiitfai  of 
the  year. ..  Now  tUsripg  of  mountains^  eaet)  croif  oed  with  a  pillar^  ^woi 
clearly,  I  think,  consecrated,  with  ifche  same  idel^  as  .that,  which,  prodnoad 
the  ima^aary  or  rather  perhapa  the  literal  circle  of  hiUa  tbataofi^oiiiid  tha 
plain  of  Ida  on  the  sommit  of  Meru  \.  .>;;/:* 

In  each  case  that  has  beenr  considered,,  the  mystiq  ring  was  thq  eirid^«f 
the  World  Such  however  was  not  its  «rc/iMn^  character^:  4#^it'fpai 
placed  on  the  top  of  Anre^  as  the  World  and.  the  Ark  were  yeneratwIrilH 
terchangeably  qoder  the  cbaraoter  of  the  great  mother^  and  aa  the  Arfc 
rested  on  the  hi|^  ground  of  the  very  qiountain  which  was  crowned. fegr^ho 
holy  ring;  the  cincle  wi^  thou^t^taqn^prei^ent  the  inclosureoftbe  Arli^JM 
less  than  the  periphery  pf  the  i  Universe.  Henpe:  we  findi  that  Ila  cr  U^ 
by  whose  nam($  the  .^kde  is  ^istii^ished,  though  the  word  itself  iitioim^ 
signifies  the.  fVarld,  is  yet  described  as  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Menu  ok 
Buddha  who  was  preserved  in  an  ark,  and  is  palpably  the  same  personage 
as  Isi  or  the  diluvian  ship  Argha.  Hence  .also,  in  plain  allusion  to  the  Idin 
trate,  the  sacred  models  of  that  ;Ship  aresometimes  made  of  a  round  figure; 
though  it  is  acknowledge,  that  the  Intimate  form  is  oval  or  navicular. 
And  hence  the  Druids  were,  wont  to  call  the  mystic  .circle  jof  Stonehengs^ 
which  waa  an  artificial  copy .  of  the  ring  of  Ida,  the  Ark  of  the  fVtnrUf 
most  curiously  expressing  the  double  idea  in  a  single  phrase* 

5.  The  land  of  Ararat  was  no  less  the  scite  of  the  antediluvian  Paradise^ 
than  the  region  of  the  Ark's  appulse.  From  this  circumstance,  groves  and 
gardens  were  used  as  placea  of  worship,  and  were  perpetually  associated 
with  mountains,  caverns,  and  islands.     Enough  has  already  beaa  said 

•  JimL  Res.  voL  viii.  p.  814— SIG.  Edda.  Fab.  viL  Just.  Hkt  lib.iL  c  !• 

*  Purch.  PQgr.  b.  ix.  c.  12.  p.  885.. 
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ittp^otttff'the  imivtrsaikyof  that  custom:  I  am  now  cliiefly  concenied  in  cnit.nu 
ilieiviag)  Ihat  Bucb  was  its  origfti.  \ 

(I.)  Of  ttitf  bo\f  grores  or  gardens,  devoted  by  die  idolatrous  GentHes 
to  tlie  oelebfattoh  of 'tbeU*  Mysteries,  Isaizh  speaks  in  tbxee  very  curious 
passaigeSy^^which  throw  >a  strong  4ight  oo  this  part  of  old  mytiiotogy.  In 
the^first  he  reprtbmts  the  apostate  Israelites,  as  being  ashamed  on  account 
of' their  coatechrtediocdisj  and  as  being  confounded  for  the  gardens  which 
tbiy  had  chosen  V  In- the  seccHid^  he  exhibits : them,  as  sacrificing  in  the 
gfmlens,  es  buining  incense  on  the  tiles  which  formed  the  flat  roofs  of  their 
hcttseii  and  whicih  served  them  for  domestic  high-placeis^  as  dwelling  in  the 
ic^qlehres^  as  lodging  in  the  ctnrems|  and  as  exdaiining  in  the  course  of 
their  iddatirousritfts.  Keep  io  thyself]  tome  not  near  me^  for  I  am  hotier 
than  ihott  \  • '  Aiad,  in  the  third,  hs  describes  certam  of  the  Gentiles,  as 
ptirifyinjg  theinselves  in  the  gardens  behind  one  tree  of  peculiar  sanctity 
wl^h  was  planted  in  tiie  midst,  and  as  eating  the  flesh  of  swine  and  the 
abomination  add  the'rtiiouse^ 

llie  central  tree,  ^ to  •  wjiich.  the  prophcit  alludes  in  the  tlurd  passage,  b  that 
holy  tnse  of  immortality; ;  which  ihalces  sO  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  my* 
tbol6gifcal  systenis  of  the  east,  and  which  is  not  altogether  unktiown  in  those 
of  the  west.  According  to  the  Hindoos,  it  flourishes  in  the  midst  of  the 
PiHtuHse  of  Indra :  and  in  reference  to  the  fabled  recovery  of  life  by  the 
landing  out  of  the  Ark  in  the  precise  country  of  Eden,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  precious  jewels  recovered  from  the  deluge.  The  Burmas 
divide  the  world  into  four  great  islands,  answering  to  the  four  principal 
leaves  of  the  mundane  lotos :  and  in  each  island  they  place  its  own  conse* 
crated  tree,  while  in  the  centre  of  them  rises  their  Mienmo  or  Mera.  This 
is  a  mere  multiplication  of  the  original  single  bland  of  the  World:  and,  ac- 
cordingly, they  sometimes  rightly  place  their  holy  tree  Zaba  where  it  ought  to 


■  Isaiah  i.  20.  *  baiah  Ixv.  S,  4^  5. 

'  Isaiah  Ixvi.  17.  Bps  Lowth  and  Stodc  render  behind  one,  as  it  stand*  in  our  traadar 
tion,  after  the  rites  of  Achad^  under  which  name  the  solar  uni^  was  yenenitod  in  tho 
This  version  prpduces  very  good  sense,  and  I  had  once  inclined  to'  adopt  it :  Mit  a 
attentive  consideration  of  the  passage  induces  mo  to  doubt  its  propriety  ind  la  adhan  la 
our  common  English  translation.        *^  '  -    *^  :.M^V  -^li^^ 
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Spot  v»  be  placed,  namely  in  the  centre  of  mount  MienmO' ;  which  their  Boddhie 
brethren  of  Thibet,  in  reference  to  the  garden  of  Paradise,  decorate  witbt 
the  heads  of  four  animals,  and  describe  as  the  lofty  region  whence,  four 
rivers  are  seen  to  flow  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  World.  The  tree  of  Hio^ 
dostan,  Siam^  and  Thibet^  is  clearly  the  sacred  ash  of  Go^ic  myihology] 
which  is  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  Id^an  city  of  the  hero-g^ds,  wUcb 
overshadows  both  the  city  and  the  whole  world  with  its  widdg^spreadii^ 
branches,  and  under  which  the  deities  Assemble  every  day  to  adminiatwr 
justice.  It  is  the  same  also  as  the  tree  with  golden  apples,  which  rose  con-. 
spicuously  among  the  other  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  ao^ 
under  which  Hercules  is  'sometimes  represented  as  standmg  while  a  serpaaH 
coils  round  its  trunk.  And  it  is  the  same  too  aa  the  tiee  of  knowledge^ 
which  the  ancient  Celts  associated  with  their  Ogham  or  M«K:usan,  and 
from  which  they  believed  every  sdence  to  emanate  \  In  fact,  the  two 
ideas  of  life  and  of  knowledge  were  blended  together  in  this  central  tree^ 
which  held  so  eminent  a  place  in  the  sacred  gardens  of  the  Gentiles :  4n4 
it  was  doubtless  in  reference  to  it,  that  the  ancients^  as  we  learn  from  Pliny, 
used  groves  for  temples ;  and  that,  even  in  his  days,  the  moat  conspicuous 
tree  of  the  holy  inclosure  was  peculiarly  dedicated  to  the  deity  of  the  place  % 
Such  then  was  the  tree,  which  Isaiah  describes  as  being  in  the  midst  of  the 
consecrated  gardens:  and  the  necessary  inference  is,  that  the  gardens 
tiiemselves  were  copies  of  the  primeval  garden  (^  Paradise. 

These  central  trees  are  the  oaks,  I  apprehend,  which,  in  .the  first-cited 
passage,  he  mentions  in  conjunction  with,  though  distinctly  from,  the  holy 
gardens :  conjointly,  because  each  garden  had  its  preeminent  oak ;  dis* 
tinctly,  because  this  tree  in  the  midst  was  reputed  to  be  of  special  sanctity. 
I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  the  mouse  and  the  sow  were  considered  as 
sacred  animals ;  insomuch  that  from  the  word  Mils  some  would  even  de* 
rive  the  terms  Musics  and  Musterion,  as  the  Greeks  write  Mysta  and 
Mysterium:  I  shall  rather  hasten  to  offer  a  few  remarks*  on  the  second 
•         passage,  which  has  been  adduced  from  the  writings  of  Isaiah. 

Here  the  imitative  gardens  are,  with  the  strictest  mythological  accuracy, 

> 
'  See  Vtllaneej's  Vind.  p.  86—94.       *  Flin.  Nat.  Hist.  liU  sii.  c.  1. 
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j(Hiied  po  the  high-^places,  the  sepulchral  grottos,  and  the  oracular  caverns.  <^>^«  ▼"< 
The  worship  of  the  great  father,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  was  of  a  fune* 
real  nature :  and,  as  the  floating  Moon  was  deemed  his  coffin,  so  the  holy 
grotto  was  said  to  be  hb  sepulchre.  When  he  entered  into  it,  he  descended 
into  the  mystic  Hades :  when  he  quitted  it,  he  was  restored  to  life  or  was 
bom  again  from  the  grave.  Hence  the  most  ancient  literal  sepulchres  were 
leither  natural  caves  or  artifical  grottos,  which  perfectly  resembled  those 
Cfives  and  grottos  that  were  devoted  to  the  rites  of  the  transmigrating  great 
£eUher.  On  thb  account,  Isfiuah  truly  represents  the  aspirant  grove-wor- 
shippers,  as  dwelling  in  the  sepulchres  and  as  lodging  or  sleeping  in  the 
€<kverns.  The  latter  practice,  as  Bp.  Lowth  rightly  observes,  is  adduced 
by  the  prophet  in  reference  to  the  very  old  superstition  of  sleeping  within 
the  precincts  of  one  of  these  consecrated  places,  in  order  to  obtain  oracular 
dreams.  Of  this  he  adduces  an  appropriate  instance  from  Virgil,  though 
he  unfortunately  tenits  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  that  learned  poet's 
de3cription.  Latinus  wishes  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Faunus.  For  this 
purpose  he  goes  to  a  holy  grove  in  the  precincts  of  the  lofty  Albunea,  so 
called  from  Albunea  or  Leucothea  or  the  White  goddess,  through  which  a 
sacred  fountain  rolls  its  mephitic  waters.  Here,  when  the  various  tribes  of 
Italy  sought  oracular  information,  the  officiating  priest  was  accustomed  to 
wrap  himself  up  in  the  skins  of  slaughtered  sheep  and  to  gain  the  desired 
response  in  the  deep  visions  of  the  night  The  usual  method  is  pursued 
by  the  king :  and  the  usual  success  attends  his  high  daring '.  Virgil  de« 
scribes  neither  an  imaginary  place,  nor  an  imaginary  superstition :  for 
Strabo  mentions,  that  there  was  a  sacred  hill  in  Daunia  with  an  oracular 
chapel,  where  those,  who  wished  for  a  response  to  their  questions  were  used 
to  slay  a  ram  and  to  sleep  in  its  skin  \  Nor  was  the  custom  confined  to 
Italy :  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  in  Attica  was  consulted  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  as  we  are  assured  by  Pausanias ' ;  and  the  fabulous  Brute  is 
described  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  as  sleeping  for  a  similar  purpose  on 
the  skin  of  a  hind^     This  old  writer,  however  wild  his  fictions  may  be,  is 

•  Virg.  Mneid.  lib.  vii.  ver.  81—95. 

*  Strab.  Geo.  lib.  vi.  p.  284.    See  also  Lye.  Cassand.  ver.  1047—1055.  and  Tzetz.  in  loc. 

'  Pau«.  Attic,  p.  65.  ♦  Galf.  Monemut.  de  orig.  et  gest.  Brit.  lib.  i. 
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at  least  accurate  in  thus  exhibiting  an  ancient  British  superstitioo,  'whieh 
perfectly  corresponds  with  the  similar  rile  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Palestine. 
The  identical  ceremony,  to  which  Isaiah  alludes  (as  Bp.  Lowth  remarks, 
and  as  St.  Jerome  had  remarked  many  ages  ago),  prevailed  among  the 
Celtic  highlanders  of  Scotland,  save  only  that  the  skin  of  a  bullock  was 
used  instead  of  the  skin  of  a  ram.  In  this  the  person,  who  wbhed  to  pry 
into  futurity,  was  wrapped  up ;  and  theu  laid  beside  a  water-fall,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  a  precipice,  or  in  some  other  wild  situation  where  the  scenery 
around  suggested  nothing  but  objects  of  horror.  Here  he  confidently  waited 
for  the  afflatus  of  the  demon '.  Isaiah  concludes  his  description  of  the 
garden  and  cavern  Orgies  by  presenting  us  with  the  formukt ;  which,  it  ^>* 
pears,  was  ordinarily  used  at  the  time  of  their  celebration :  Keep  to  thf$df^ 
come  not  near  mcj  far  lam  holier  than  thou.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
remark,  that  this  is  the  identical  formula  of  the  officiating  hierophant  in 
the  ancient  Mysteries ;  and  that  the  idea  associated  with  it  b  the  precise 
idea  which  was  entertained  respecting  the  benefits  of  initiation.  JBegonei 
ye  profane  ;  close  the  doors  against  all  the  impure  together,  was  always  tfatt 
preliminary  injunction  of  the  Arcbimage :  and,  as  those  that  were  without 
were  deemed  unholy,  so  the  regenerated  were  thought  to  acquire  a  peculiar 
degree  of  sanctity  by  the  austere  trials  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

(S.)  The  sacred  groves  or  gardens  were  often  of  extraordinary  beaaty, 
thus  designedly  corresponding  with  that  primeval  garden  which  they  all 
equally  represented.  Such  was  the  grove  of  Ammon  or  Osiris  in  one  of  the 
Oases  of  Africa.  The  consecrated  habitation  of  the  deity,  says  Quintus 
Curtius,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  des- 
sert ;  and  it  was  shaded  from  the  sun  by  so  luxuriant  a  vegetation,  that  the 
solar  beams  could  scarcely  penetrate  through  the  thickness  of  the  fokage. 
The  graces  were  watered  by  meandering  streams,  which  jUmed Jrom  numer* 
ous  fountains :  and  a  wonderful  temperature  of  climate,  resembling  most  of 
all  the  delightful  season  of  spring,  prevailed  through  the  whole  year  with 
an  equal  degree  of  salubrity  \     Very  similar  is  the  description,  which  Vir- 

'  See  Scott's  Lady  of  the  lake.  cant.  iv.  and  note  on  stanz.  4« 

*  Quint  Curt  lib.  ir.  c.  ?• 
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gil  gives  of  the  Elysian  fiedds  or  the  fortunate  islands.    Nor  was  this  done  cmiw.  nu 
accidentally :  every  sacred  grove  was  a  copy  of  Elysium,  as  every  holy 
cave  was  a  transcript  of  Hades ;  but  the  prototype  of  Elysium  itself  was 
the  insular  Paradise  of  mount  Ararat  '• 

IL  Such  were  the  primitive  sanctuaries  of  the  Gentiles ;  sanctuaries  all 
furnished  by  the  hand  of  nature,  with  the  exception  of  the  rafts  (if  rafts 
they  were)  covered  with  turf  and  designed  to  imitate  0oating  islands.  All 
history  attests,  that  the  first  places  devoted  to  idolatrous  worship  were  lofty 
xnoun^ins,  gloomy  caverns,  deep  groves,  and  small  islands  washed  either 
by  the  waters  of  a  sacred  lake  or  the  stream  of  a  holy  river  or  the  billows 
of  the  wide-extending  sea.  How  the  notion  of  peculiar  sanctity  came  to  be 
attached  to  them,  has  been  shewn  at  large :  we  must  now  proceed  to  con* 
dder  those  artificial  temples,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ever  super* 
seded  them,  though  doubtless  some  ages  elapsed  previous  to  their  general 
construction. 

Of  these,  however  modified^  the  natural  sanctuaries  must  be  viewed  as 
the  palpable  rudiments.  The  more  modern  works  of  art  were  but  mere 
.copies  of  the  more  ancient  works  of  nature.  Every  idea,  which  we  have 
seen  distinguishing  the  latter,  equally  distinguishes  the  former:  and  in 
many  instances  the  imitation,  which  I  suppose,  is  expressly  and  unre* 
servedly  acknowledged. 

1.  Whenever  the  early  idolaters,  in  the  course  of  their  migrations,  hap- 
pened to  occupy  a  flat  country,  they  would  be  precluded  by  the  nature  of 
the  place  from  solemnizing  their  rites  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  hill :  if  there- 
fore they  wished  to  retain  them,  art  must  supply  the  deficiency.  This 
would  be  done,  either  by  throwing  up  a  large  tumulus  of  earth  or  by  build* 
log  a  temple  in  the  form  of  a  mountain,  which  should  rise  conspicuously 
above  the  surrounding  plain :  and,  when  once  such  a  practice  was  adopted^ 
It  would  hereafter  be  carried  not  unfrequently  into  countries  where  it  was 
ceally  superfluous.  Here  then  we  have  the  origin  of  the  artificial  hillock 
and  of  the  gigantic  pyramid  or  pagoda.  Whether  round  or  square  such 
constructions  were  invariably  copies  of  Ararat  or  Mem :  they  were  hi^b  « 

'  .^oeid.  lib.  vi  rer.  637—681, 
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places  devoted  to  the  reigning  superstition,  and  tbey  were  raised  by  tiie 
labour  of  man  to  supply  the  local  de6ciency  of  nature. 

If  this  were  no  better  than  a  mere  conjecture,  it  would  at  least  be  a  pro- 
bable one;  because  it  would  exactly  quadrate  with  the  general  principles 
of  idolatry  :  but  it  is  no  conjecture ;  we  have  the  most  positive  declarations 
of  the  reality  of  the  circumstance. 

Various  opinions^  are  entertained  among  the  Brahmenists  and  the  Budd- 
hists respecting  the  shape  of  the  holy  mountain  Mcru.  It  b  represented, 
sometimes  as  a  cone,  sometimes  as  a  huge  barrel  or  round  pillar  or  tron- 
cated  cone,  sometimes  as  a  square  pyramid,  and  sometimes  as  a  pyramid 
with  seven  stages  or  steps,  that  b  to  say,  as  a  pyramid  composed  of  eight 
squares  placed  one  upon  another  which  successively  dimuiish  in  size  from 
the  bottom  *. 

We  may  readily  perceive,  that  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone  is  occa- 
sionally preferred,  in  order  that  its  flat  circular  top  may  exhibit  the  Ida* 
Yratta  or  circle  of  Ida :  and,  with  respect  to  the  other  alleged  shapes,  the 
cone  displays  a  perfect  resemblance  of  the  artificial  round  tumulus ;  the 
square  pyramid  is  the  exact  figure  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  pago*- 
das  of  Hindostan ;  and  the  pyramid  with  seven  stages  presents  the  complete 
similitude  of  the  sacred  Babylonian  tower,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  great 
father  Bel  us. 

Accordingly,  the  Hindoos  plainly  tell  us,  that  all  such  montiform  erec- 
tions are  studied  transcripts  of  Mem.  We  read  in  their  books,  of  prince^ 
who  raised  mountains  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones :  some,  three ; 
others,  only  one.  And  we  are  told,  that,  when  a  single  pyramid  was  raised, 
it  was  intended  simply  to  represent  Meru ;  but,  when  three  were  con- 
structed, they  were  meant  to  exhibit  the  three  peaks  of  that  holy  mountain. 
Thus,  at  Samath  near  Benares,  there  is  a  conical  pyramid  of  earth  finished 
with  a  coating  of  bricks,  which  was  built  by  a  king  of  Gaur  or  Bengal : 
and,  in  the  inscription  found  there  some  years  ago,  it  is  declared  to  have 
been  raised  as  a  copy  of  mount  Meru  \    Thus  also  other  Hindoo  princes 


Res.  voL  viii.  p.  260^  290,  291,  320,  352.    See  Plate  IIL  Fig.  10. 
*  AfiiaL  Eet.  voL  viii.  p.  260,  291.  voL  x.  p.  138. 
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Here  fbhiierly  fond  of  throwing  up  mounds  of  earth  in  the  same  conical  ewAT.^n. 
thape,  which  they  venerated  like  the  primeval  Merui  and. on  which  the 
gods  were  called  down  by  spells  to  come  and  dally.  They  are  ordinarily 
styled  MerU'Sringas  or  peaks  of  Meru:  and,  besides  that  which  I  have 
just  noticed  at  Samath,  there  are  no  less  than  three  more  either  in  or  near 
Benares  '.  So  universally  indeed  is  this  imitation  acknowledged,  ^tbat  in 
almost  every  Bengalese  village,  particularly  towards  the  Sunderbunds» 
there  is  an  earth-raised  transcript  of  the  worldly  temple  'of  Meru  ;  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  image  of  some  favourite  deity  is  placed,  during  stated 
festivals,  in  a  small  portable  shrine  or  temple.  These  fabrics  vary  in 
height  from  five  feet  to  twenty  feet,  according  to  the  circumstances  and 
zeal  of  the  villagers  :  but  they  are  all  equally  considered  as  representations 
of  mount  Meru  *. 

We  are  further  informed,  that  Meru  is  the  mundane  temple  of  the  great 
deity  of  Hindostan,  where  he  resides  embodied  in  a  human  form ;  and  thal^ 
as  such,  it  is  likewise  the  temple  of  the  Trimurti  or  the  three  subordinate 
divinities  into  which  he  multiplies  himself.  Here  they  jointly  dwell  on  its 
summit,  either  in  a  single  temple  or  in  a  three-fold  temple  or  rather  in 
both  one  and  the  other :  for,  as  they  are  both  three  and  one,  so  theit 
mountain-temple  is  likewise  both  three  and  one,  the  mountain  itself  being 
single  but  terminating  in  three  peaks.  On  this  account,  Meru,  viewed  as 
the  most  sacred  temple  of  the  great  universal  father  producing  out  of  his 
own  essence  the  three  younger  patriarchs,  is  generally,  we  are  assured, 
typified  by  an  artificial  cone  or  pyramid,  with  either  a  single  chapel  or  with 
three  chapels  on  its  top,  and  either  with  steps  or  without  them  ^ 

Agreeably  to  such  a  professed  mode  of  representation,  whatever  notions 
are  entertained  of  Meru,  the  same  are  also  entertained  of  the  imitative 
tumuli  or  pyramids.  Thus,  a3  Meru  is  deemed  a  symbol  of  the  masculine 
principle  of  fecundity  ;^  so  every  pyramid  is-  considered  as  a  phallus :  as 
Meru  rising  out  of  the  mundane  lotos  is  an  image  of  Siva  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  ship  Argha ;  so  every  pyramid  is  equally  an  image  of  the  self* 

•  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  viii.  p.  290,  291.  *  Asiat-  Res.  vol.  x.  p.  IS*,  135. 

'  Aaat.  Res.  vol.  x.  p.  128.    See  Plate  IIL  Kg.  7,  8. 
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MOK  ▼•  same  god :  and,  as  Meru  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  great  Anther;  ao 
eveiy  pyramid  is  also  said  to  be  his  tomb»  and  is  fe^ed  to  hold  a  portion 
of  his  relics,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  avowed  copy  of  the  mundane  temple  ci 
the  deity  ^hich  is  the  tomb  of  his  first  embodied  form '. 

We  have  now  obtained  a  clue  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  object; 
with  which  so  many  tumuli  or  pyramidal  buildings  have  been  constructed 
in  different  parts  of  the  world :  nothing  more  therefore  is  necessary  than 
to  adduce  examples;  and  it  will  be  found,  as  we  proceed,  that  every  in* 
stance  serves  to  shew  the  truth  of  what  the  Hindoo  divines  have  uAd  us  oa 
the  matter. 

(1.)  When  the  children  of  Noah  left  the  high  laud  of  Armenia,  they 
journeyed  until  they  reached  the  flat  country  of  Shinar.  During  their  pro-  ' 
gress,  or  possibly  before  they  quitted  mount  Ararat,  the  ambitions  Nimrod 
at  the  head  of  his  enterprising  Cutbites  accustomed  them  to  submit  to  his 
rale,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  idolatrous  apostasy  which  he  after- 
wards  completed  at  Babylon.  Noah  and  the  three  great  fraternal  patri- 
archs were  now  dead :  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect,  that,  even 
before  the  emigration  from  Armenia,  the  worship  of  the  true  God  on  the 
summit  of  Ararat  was  perverted  to  the  worship  or  at  least  to  the  excessive 
veneration  of  the  self-triplicating  great  father  and  the  vessel  out  of  whidi 
he  had  been  bom  into  the  postdiluvian  World '• 

As  his  posterity  advanced,  bearing  with  them  the  consecrated  model  of 
the  ship  which  in  succeeding  ages  was  esteemed  the  ark  or  ship  or  Argo 
or  Argha  of  Bacchus  or  Ceres  or  Osiris  or  Siva ;  they  would  at  every  halt- 
ing-place, so  long  as  they  continued  in  a  mountainous  country,  repeat  the 
sacrificial  rites,  which,  however  debased,  originated  with  Noah  himself 
immediately  after  the  deluge,  by  constructing  an  altar  and  offering  up  vic« 
tims  on  the  top  of  some  studiously  chosen  hill.  But,  when  at  length  they 
descended  into  the  plain  of  Shinar  where  nature  offered  them  no  elevated 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  such  commemorative  rites,  either  the  rites  must 
henceforth  cease  to  be  performed  after  the  primeval  manner,  or  an  artifi* 

■  Moors  Hind.  Pantb.  p.  899,  45, 46.    Asiat  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  136.  voL  ir.  p.  S82,  393. 
voL  x.-p.  188,  129* 
*  This  subject  will  be  ^Jtcussed  hereafter.    Vide  infra  b.  vi.  c.  1»  2. 
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cial  mountain  must  be  laboriously  constructed  to  imitate  the  Ararat  which  ooav.  viv 
they  had  quitted.  The  latter  part  of  the  alternative  was  preferred :  a  hug^ 
tower  or  pyramid  quickly  reared  its  head,  at  the  command  of  political 
superstition :  and  Babel  became  the  beginning,  at  once  of  the  meditated 
empire,  and  of  the  determined  apostasy,  of  Nimrod  and  his  Scythic  nobi* 
lity.  That  tower  in  short  was  the  first  imitative  pyramid :  and,  as  it  owed 
its  rise  to  the  flatness  of  Shinar,  so  the  defect  of  the  country  was  remedied 
as  far  as  possible  by  constructing  it  after  the  fanciful  shape  which  a  wild 
mythology  early  attributed  to  Meru  or  Ararat. 

No  mention  is  made  in  holy  Scripture  of  any  overthrow  of  the  tower, 
in  the  day  of  the  forced  dispersion  from  Babel;  I  am  not  therefore  dis« 
posed  to  give  much  credit  to  these  gentile  legends,  which  speak  of  it  as 
being  miraculously  beaten  down  by  lightnings  and  earthquakes  and  vehe- 
ment  winds.  We  are  merely  told,  that  the  children  of  men  desisted  firom 
building  the  city,  and  consequently  the  tower.  Hence  it  is  manifest  in- 
deed, that  the  Babylonian  pyramid  was  not  completed  by  Nimrod  :  but  it 
is  equally  manifest  from  the  very  nature  of  such  edifices,  which  like  moun- 
tains themselves  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  resist  the  inroads  of  time, 
that  the  unfinished  tower,  even  if  wholly  neglected,  would  still  subsist  for 
ages. 

On  these  grounds  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  structure 
begun  by  Nimrod  was  the  identical  pyramid,  which  Herodotus  and  Strabo 
describe  as  the  temple  of  Bel  us.  The  local  situation  of  each  is  the  very 
same:'  and,  if  the  temple  be  not  the  tower,  what  had  become  of  the  gigantic 
remains  of  the  latter  in  the  days  of  Herodotus?  I  take  it,  that  Babylon, 
when  the  seat  of  the  primeval  Cuthic  monarchy  was  renK>ved  to  Nineveh, 
sank,  almost  deserted,  into  the  condition  of  a  mere  provincial  town.  In 
this  neglected  state  it  continued  during  the  whole  period  of  the  first  Assy* 
rian  empire  :  but,  after  the  second  had  been  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  after  those  two  kingdoms  had  again  coa* 
lesced,  Babylon  regained  its  pristine  importance;  and,  as  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  said  in  Scripture  to  have  been  its  builder  notwithstanding  its  prior  edifi- 
cation by  Nimrod,  1  think  it  evident,  that  that  prince  completed  what  the 
Other  (we  are  told)  left  unfinishedy  and  consequently  that  the  temple  of 
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MH)K  T.  Belus  was  the  original  towei^  ilow  finished  according  to  the  design  of  its 
first  founder  '•  Such  being  the  case,  the  description,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  of  the  temploi  will  give  us  a  v6ry  full  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  tower 
so  far  as  it  was  carried  up  in  the  time  of  Nimrod. 

Now  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Babylonic  temple  of  Belus  was  a 
vast  square  building,  each  side  of  which  was  no  less  than  two  furlongs  in 
length  :  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  sacred  inclosure  (for  so,  I  think,  the  histo« 
nan  must  plainly  be  understood),  rose  a  massy  tower  of  the  depth  and 
height  of  a  single  stadium :  and  that  the  tower  itself  was  composed  of  seven 
towers,  resting  upon  an  eighth  which  served  as  a  basb,  and  successively 
diminishing  in  size  fi'om  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  ascent,  he  sayS| 
wound  round  it  on  the  outside,  thus  imitatbg  the  circuitous  ascent  of  a 
mountain :  and,  in  the  last  or  crowning  tower,  there  was  a  large  templ^ 
provided  with  a  splendid  bed  and  a  golden  table  \ 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  form  like  this  would,  at  a  certain  distance  when  the 
several  stages  melted  into  each  other,  present  the  aspect  of  a  vast  truncated 
square  pyramid :  and,  accordingly,  such  is  the  name  by  which  Strabo  desig- 
nates the  tower-temple  of  Belus;  adding,  that  it  was  built  of  brick  just  as 
Moses  describes  the  tower  of  Babel,  that  its  height  and  its  basis  each  mea- 
sured a  stadium,  that  it  was  ruined  by  Xerxes,  and  that  Alexander  had 
entertained  the  design  of  repairing  it  '• 

Here  then,  I  apprehend,  we  have  the  image  of  Nimrod's  original  tower: 
and  we  find  it  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  mount  Mem,  according  to  the  notions 
which  the  Buddhists  of  the  east  entertain  of  that  holy  hill  even  at  the  pre* 
sent  day:  for  they  tell  us,  that  Mem  resembles  a  pyramid,  formed  by  the 
imposition  of  eight  successively  smaller  towers  upon  each  other,  and  thence 
exhibiting  to  the  eye  seven  peripherous  steps  or  stages ;  and  they  add,  that 
its  summit  is  the  mundane  temple  of  the  triplicated  great  father.    Thus  we 

*  Compare  Gen.  x.  8, 9,  10.  xi.  ]-»9.  with  Don.  iv.  30.  and  see  below  book  vL  c.  2. 

*  Herod  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  181.  See  Plate  HI.  Fig.  10.  I  have  given  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  meaning  of  Herodotus.  As  Strabo  says,  that  the  entire  height  of  the  tower  was 
only  one  stadium ;  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  such  was  the  altitude  of  its  lowest  step 
abme. 

*  Btrab.  Geog.  lib.  zti.  p.  7S8. 
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ttrrlve  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  pyramidal  tower  of  Babel  was  a  transcript  chap.  ^h« 
of  Meru  or  Ararat,  and  therefore  that  it  was  an  imitative  artificial  high 
place  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  great  father  and  mother  which  was  car- 
ried from  the  plain  of  Shinar  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

Wjth  this  conclusion  the  traditions  of  the  Jews  remarkably  accord  :  and 
I  deem  them  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  because  I  strongly  suspect  that 
diey  were  partly  learned  from  the  Chaldeans  and  partly  gathered  from  their 
own  inspection  of  the  temple  of  Belus  during  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
Thus  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Rabbi- 
nical author  of  the  Bereschit  Rabbah,  all  agree  in  describing  the  tower  as  ' 
being  crowned  with  a  temple,  in  whifch  was  placed  an  idol  with  a  sword  in 
its  hand.  The  same  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Gentiles^ 
among  whom  some  remembrance  of  the  ancient  tower  had  been  preserved ; 
for  Josephus  cites  Hesti^us  as  saying,  that,  after  the  wrath  of  heaven  had  • 
been  manifested  against  the  builders  of  it,  such  of  the  priests  as  were  saved 
migrated  to  Sennaar  of  Babylonia,  bearing  with  tlyem  the  sacred  rites  of 
Jupiter-Enualius '.  If  therefore  a  regular  priesthood  carried  this  idolatrous 
worship  from  Babel,  it  is  plain  that  both  the  priesthood  and  the  worship 
must  have  subsisted  in  Babel  prior  to  the  dispersion. 

The  legends  again  of  the  Hindoos  still  lead  to  a  similar  conclusion.  Every 
pyramid  is  viewed  by  them  as  a  copy  of  Meru :  but  Meru  is  thought  to 
symbolize  the  masculine  principle:  whence  every  pyramid  is  deemed  an 
hieroglyphic  of  the  same  import  Now  they  have  a  tradition,  that  the  first 
artificial  phallus  of  an  immense  size  was  constructed  and  adored  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  the  god  to  whom  rt  was  dedicated  was  Bal- 
Es  wara  *.  This  is  plainly  the  tower  of  Babel,  w^hich  they  justly  represent  as 
the  first  built  pyramid :  and  Bal-Eswara  is  the  Bel  or  Belus,  who  was  wor« 
shipped  on  its  summit.  The  word,  we  are  told,  denotes  Eswara  the  infant: 
and  such  a  title  perfectly  accords  with  the  notions  prevalent  among  the  old 
mythologists.     It  answers  to  the  western  title  of  Jupiter  the  boy :  and  it 

»  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c  4.  f  3.    By  Sennaar  we  are  clearly  to  understand,  not  the 
plain,  but  the  city  of  that  name. 

*  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  135,  136.  vol.  iv.  p.  382, 393. 
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.#ooK  v#.  was  doubtless  applied  to  the  great  father  ia  reference  to  hb  allegorifal  now 
birth,  which  involves  the  idea  of  infancy. 

(S.)  The  name,  by  which  the  Hindoos  designate  th^  pyiamid  of  BaW 
'  Eswara  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  is  Padma  Mandir  or  The  temple  of 
the  lotos :  and  sometimes,  in  allusion  to  the  attached  college  of  priests  or 
sacerdotal  students,  they  likewise  call  it  PadnuhMatha  or  The  lotos  ooUegt^ 
Now^  by  Padma  or  The  htoSj  they  mean,  we  find,.  PadmnhDevi  or  7%e  god¥ 
dess  residing  on  the  lotos :  and  this  goddess  is  Panrati  or  Isi,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge  metamorphosed  herself  into  the  ship  Argha  (tf  which 
the  lotos  is  a  symbol.  Such  an  appellation  then  as  Padma^Mandir  points 
out  most  unequivocally  the  design  with  which  the  tower  of  Babel  was 
erected :  but  it  will  further  serve  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  Egyptiaa 
pyramids^  respecting  which  so  many  different  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained. 

After  the  building  of  die  first  Padma-Mandir  on  the  banks  of  the  £u« 
phrates^  certain  children  of  Sharma,  who  was  a  son  of  the  ark-preserved 
Menu,  arrived,  according  to  the  Brahmens,  after  a  long  joiurney,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nila.  Here,  when  due  honours  had  been  paid,  to  the  lotos* 
goddess,  she  appeared  to  their  leader,  and  commanded  him  to  erect  a 
pyramid  for  her  on  the  very  spot  where  he  then  stood.  His  associates 
immediately  began  the  work,  and  raised  a  lofty  pyramid  of  earth.  On  this 
the  goddess  took  up  her  residence ;  and,  like  the  first  pyramid  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, it  was  called  from  her  Padma- Mandir^. 

Mr.  Wilford  conjectures,  that  the  scite  of  this  tumulus  was  the  city^ 
which  by  the  Greeks  was  denominated  Byblos,  and  which  still  bears  its 
ancient  appellation  Babel:  for  By  bios  is  evidently  no  other  than  the  orien* 
tal  Babel  with  a  Greek  termination  suffixed.  This  is  the  Egyptian  Baby* 
Ion,  as  the  place  was  sometimes  called :  and  the  very  name  may  itself  serve 
to  prove,  that  the  superstition  of  the  Chaldean  city  was  the  identical  super- 
stition which  was  brought  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Accordingly,  the 
remarkable  Indian  legend  now  before  us  makes  tlie  pyramid  of  the  Egyp* 

■  Respecting  this  Egyptian  eolony  of  Shemites  more  will  be  said  hereafter.  See  below 
book  vi.  c  5.  and  Append.  Tab.  v.  in  A.  P.  D.  1003. 
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fian  Babel  an  express  copy  of  the  pyramid  of  the  Asiatic  Babel ;  and  de-  cbaf.  m. 
scribes  them  as  bearing  the  self-same  title  oi  Padma-Mandir^  because  they 
were  alike  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  lotos-goddess  '• 

From  this  earliest  Egyptian  pyramid,  the  neglected  remains  of  which  are 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  and  Stephanus  and  Ctesias,  and  which  as  a  pro- 
fessed imitation  of  the  Babylonic  tower  was  most  probably  constructed  with 
tbe  same  peculiarity  of  form,  the  other  pyramids  both  of  Sakarra  and  of 
Cairo  seem  to  have  been  borrowed.  Agreeably  to  such  a  conjecture,  one 
of  the  Sakarrine  pyramids  is  built  exactly  upon  the  model  of  the  Chald^n 
temple  of  Belus  as  described  by  Herodotus :  fbr  the  two  differ  from  each 
other  only  in  the  number  of  gradually  diminishing  square  towers,  of  which 
they  are  respectively  compo^d.  The  pyramid  of  Babel,  like  the  fabled 
Mem,  rose  aloft  with  eight  such  towers :  the  Sakarrine  pyramid  has  only 
four  of  them ;  but  from  its  extreme  obtuseness  we  may  reasonably  conjec- 
ture, that  it  has  been  left  unfinished,  and  that  according  to  its  original  design 
more  towers  were  to  have  been  added  \  On  the  other  hand,  the  pyramids 
of  Cairo  are  built  with  so  many  of  these  towers,  and  each  tower  is  so  low; 
that  the  turret  form  is  lost,  and  their  sides  present  severally  the  aspect  of 
a  huge  stair-case.  The  architectural  prmciple  however  is,  in  both  cases^ 
evidently  the  same,  however  the  precise  number  of  steps  might  vary '. 

The  Ethiopians  of  India  have  preserved  a  very  accurate  tradition  both 
of  tlie  origin  and  the  use  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  which  were  certainly 
founded  by  their  Pallic  brethren  of  Africa.  A  warlike  foreign  prince  con- 
quered the  whole  land  of  Misra :  and  bis  grandson  raised  thrte  mountains, 
or  pyramidal  fabrics  like  mountains,  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  gems  ^  These 
are  clearly  the  three  great  pyramids  of  Cairo :  and  the  manner,  in  which 
they  are  spoken  of,  shews  unequivocally  with  what  view  they  were  erected. 
The  three  artificial  mountains  are  copies  of  the  three  peaks  of  Meru,  agree- 

■  A^at.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  68,  69,  70.  Dr.  Shuckford,  full  of  the  notion  that  idolatry  ori- 
ginated in  Egypt,  fancies  that  the  Babylonic  tower  of  Belus  was  a  copy  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids.  The  very  reverse  is  the  truth,  agreeably  to  the  sensible  legend  of  the  Hindoos 
which  perfectly  accords  with  the  Mosaical  account.     Connect.  voL  ii.  b.  viiL  p.  221, 222» 

»  Norden's  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  13.    See  Plate  III.  Fig.  11. 

»  See  Hate  HI.  Fig.  IS^  ♦  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  iil  p.  226^2271 
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ably  to  the  posirive  declaration  of  the  Brahmenical  theolo^^ists,  that  all  such 
triads  of  pyramids  are  thrown  up  with  thb  allusion :  and  the  tale  of  their 
being  severally  composed  of  gold  and  silver  and  geu^s  is  but  a  repetition  of 
the  story  of  Indian  princes  building  three  Merusringas  of  the  like  mate-» 

lials. 

There  is  another  legend  in  the  Puranas,  which  will  additionally  serve  to 
explain  their  use*  A  victorious  king  of  Egypt,  one  no  doubt  of  the  same 
conquering  race  tliat  subdued  the  whole  kingdom,  ^received  assistance  from 
Isi  under  the  name  of  Asht^ara  during  the  rebellion  of  his  prime  minister. 
Grateful  to  his  celestial  patroness,  he  built  a  pyraniid  in  honour  of  Ashtara- 
devi ;  which,  according  to  the  writer  of  the  Purana,  was  situated  near  the 
river  Cali  or  Nila '.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  great  pyramid,  the  summit  of 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  ship-goddess  Isis  or  (as  the  Phenicians  called 
her)  Ashtara  or  Ashtorath  or  Astart^ :  and  I  am  the  more  decidedly  l^ed 
to  adopt  the  opinion  from  the  exactly  similar  idolatrous  arrangement,  which 
took  place  in  the  days  of  Solomon  on  the  top  of  mount  Olivet.  That 
mountaia,  as  we  have  seen,  is  provided  with  three  natural  peaks  or  pyra* 
mids;  which,  like  the  three  arti6cial  pyramids  or  mountains  of  Egypt,  were 
considered  as  representing  the  three  peaks  of  Meru  :  and,  on  the  central 
peak,  just  as  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  central  pyramid^ 
was  venerated  the  identical  goddess  Ashtoreth  or  (as  the  Hindoos  denomi- 
nate her)  Ashtara-devi.  The  resemblance  was  stodiously  kept  up  by  art» 
so  far  as  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  country  would  allow :  for,  as  the 
three  Meru-sringas  of  Olivet  are  three  hillocks  rising  out  of  a  larger  hill^ 
so  the  three  pyramids  of  Egypt  have  been  industriously  built  upon  the  first 
hill  between  Cairo  and  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  *. 

If  any  thing  more  were  wanting  to  ascertain  the  design  with  which  the 
pyramids  were  constructed,  it  would  be  supplied  by  the  positive  decision 
of  the  Brahmens;  whose  theology  is  so  palpably  the  same  as  that  of  Egypt, 
that  we  must  allow  them  to  be  no  incompetent  judges  of  the  matter.  When 
Mr.  Wilford  described  the  great  pyramid  to  several  very  learned  Brah- 
mens; they  declared  it  at  once  to  have  been  a  temple.     His  description 

;^  Amt.  R«  vpL  iii.  p.  167^  168.  «  Niebuhr's  Trav.  sect.  v.  c  & 
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ik)Weve!kr  being  only  partial,  one  of  theini  who  weH  knew  the  mode  in  which  cbaf«  ▼I^ 
their  own  similar  edifices  were  built,  asked  if  the  Egyptian  pyramid  had  • 
not  a  communication  under  ground  with  the  river  CalL  It  was  answered, 
that  such  a  passage  is  mentioned  as  having  formerly  existed,  and  that  a 
well  is  at  this  day  to  be  seen  in  its  interior.  Upon  this  they  unanimously 
agreed,  in  exact  conformity  with  the  Puranas  which  represent  the  two  pyra- 
mids of  the  two  Babeb  Asiatic  and  African  as  high  places  of  the  lotos* 
goddess,  that  the  great  Egyptian  pyramid  must  have- been  appropriated  to 
the  worship  oi  Padma-devi,  and  that  the  supposed  tomb  in  the  central 
chamber  was  a  trough,  which,  on  certain  festivals,  her  priests  used  to  fill 
with  holy  water  and  with  the  flowers  of  the  lotos '.  In  absolutely  denying 
it  to  be  a  mythological  tomb,  I  suspect  however  that  they  go  too  fan  It 
was  a  stone  Argha  or  Argo ;  and  it  was  certainly  used  for  the  purposes 
which  they  mention,  just  as  the  imitative  vessels  called  Arghas  are  used 
at  the  present  day  and  as  the  navicular  cups  named  Patera  were  used  by 
the  classical  idolaters :  but,  like  the  ship  Argo  of  which  it  was  a  copy,  it 
was  likewise  viewed  as  the  lunar  sepulchre  of  Osiris.  The  top  of  the  great 
pyramid  is  flat :  and  it  appeals,  like  the  summit  of  that  in  Babylon,  to 
have  been  employed  for  the  double  purpose  of  an  altar  and  an  obser- 
vatory. 

(3.)  From  the  decision  of  the  Brahmens  respecting  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids, we  may  obviously  conclude  that  their  own  pyramids  are  viewed  in 
the  same  light:  and,  accordingly,  las  we  have  already  seen,  every  building 
of  this  form  is  pronounced  to  be  a  copy  of  Meru. 

The  most  ancient  Indian  pyramids  are  supposed  to  be  the  pagodas  of 
Deogur  and  Tanjore :  and  the  firstrmentioned  of  these  are  judged,  from 
their  ruder  appearance,  to  be  prior  to  the  others.  The  pagodas  of  Tanjore 
are  constructed  after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonian  tower  with  steps  or 
stages;  but  these  are  very  consklerably  more  than  seven  in  number,  and 
the  pagodas  themselves  are  much  higher  in  proportion  to  their. bases  than 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt*.  Those  of  Deogur  are  far  less  elegant,  the  sides 
bulging  out  in  a  curve,  so  as  to  give  them  the  semblance  of  ill*£|shiqi9e4 

.  Awu  E«fc  wl  iiu  p.  239,  28a  .:*aPiKll1« 
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Mot  T.  square  domes :  but^  in  their  proportbns,  they  resemble  the  othaoB  '•  Tlie 
tops  however  of  each  distinctly  point  out  the  design  with  whidi  they  were 
constructed,  and  prove  how  truly  they  are  declared  by  the  Hiodoos  to.  be 
transcripts  of  Meru.  The  chief  pagoda  of  Tanjore  terminates  in  three 
peaks,  answering  to  the  three  peaks  of  the  holy  mountain  :  and  those  4if 
Deogur  are  universally  surmounted  by  what  is  commonly  denominated  the 
trident  of  Siva.  Its  position  on  such  buildings  imU  at  once  lead  us>to  ueder- 
stand  its  import,  and  will  serve  to  confirm  my  supposition  relative  to  the  erigiii 
of  the  three  fabled  peaks  of  Mem.  As  the  pagodas  are  avowedly  copies  of 
the  sacred  hill,  the  tridents,  which  are  studiously  placed  on  their  tops,  mwit 
be  intended  to  represent  its  three  peaks.  But  the  shape  of  eadi  trideot  is 
that  of  a  lunette  with  a  spike  rising  out  of  its  centre :  and  the  curve  of  the 
lunette  rests  upon  a  ball  which  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pi^oda.  Hence^ 
both  from  the  general  tenor  of  pagan  mythology  and  from  the  particQiar 
tenor  of  that  which  prevails  in  Hindostan,  we  may  feel  assured,  that  the 
trident  of  Siva  is  an  hieroglyphic  of  the  floatir^  Moon  or  the  ship  Argha 
with  the  god  himself  in  the  centre  supplying  the  place  of  a  mast,  and  diat 
the  ball  upon  which  it  rests  is  the  mysterious  navicular  egg.  Its  positioe 
on  the  summit  of  an  imitative  pyramid  is  just  what  we  ei^it  have  ex^ 
pected,  since  we  are  told  that  each  pyramid  is  a  copy  of -Meru  or  Ararat: 
the  combination  clearly  represents  the  Ark  on  the  top  of  the  kmar  moun* 
tain  of  Armenia  \ 

(4.)  The  temples  dedicated  to  Buddha  are  equally  pyramidal  in  form 
as  the  pagodas  of  Deogur  and  Tanjore,  and  doubtless  for  the  very  same 
reason :  the  Buddhists  perfectly  agree  with  the  Bralimenists  in  declarmg 
tiiem  to  be  copies  of  mount  Meru  or  Mienmo ;  and  their  deity  himself  b 
no  other  than  the  transmigrating  Menu,  who  was  preserved  in  an  ark  at 
the  time  of  the  general  flood. 

That,  which  most  attracts  notice  in  Pegu  is  the  temple  of  Buddha  vene* 
rated  under  the  title  of  Shoctnadoo  or  the  golden  great  god.  This  extraorw 
dinary  edifice  is  built  on  a  double  terrace  or  one  terrace  raised  upon  aaot- 
ther.    The  lower  and  greater  is  about  ten  feet  above  the  natural  level  q£ 

•fcc  Plate  in.  Fig.  9.  •  8ecPlateIILF%.4^  »•     ' 
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the  ground :  the  tipper  is  rmsed  about  twenty  feet  above  the  lower ;  and  cbaf.  vni 
both  are  alike  square.  These  terraces  are  ascended  by  flights  of  stone 
steps ;  and  upon  the  higher  is  constructed  the  temple  itself.  It  is  a  pyra* 
mid  composed  of  brick  and  plaister  with  fine  shell  mortar,  octagonal  at  the 
base  and  si^ral  at  the  top.  Each  side  of  the  base  measures  one  hundred 
and  sixty  two  feet :  and  this  immense  breadth  diminishes  abruptly,  so  that 
the  fabric  resembles  in  shape  a  lai-ge  speaking  trumpet  Its  extreme  height 
from  the  level  of  the  country  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  one  feet,  and  from 
the  top  of  the  upper  terrace  thirty  feet  less ". 

There  are  many  other  temples  of  a  similar  construction  scattered  through- 
out the  Burma  empire,  which  are  universally  dedicated  to  Buddha  and 
Ivhich  vary  in  height  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet.  Some  are  solid,  and 
some  are  hollow  containing  an  image  of  the  god :  but  the  nature  and 
design  of  them  all  is  the  same;  they  are  all  equally  copies  of  mount 

Mienmo  *. 

A  parallcJl  style  of  architecture  prevails  in  Japan :  for  Ksempfer  assures 
ns,  that  the  temfples  of  Buddha  in  that  country  resemble  the  pagodas  of  the 
Siamites  which  have  just  been  noticed  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  a  view  with 
which  he  presents  us  of  the  city  of  Quano,  there  is  one  of  these  pyramids 
surmounted  with  the  lunar  crescent  representing  mount  Ararat  with  the 
floating  liloon  on  its  summit  '• 

(5.)  Of  a  similar  nature  were  the  artificial  montiform  temples  of  the 
ancient  Scythians  and  Celts,  though  more  simple  in  their  construction  aud 
therefore  approaching  more  nearly  to  what  they  were  designed  to  imitate. 

The  Crimea  and  the  adjacent  country  was  one  of  the  principal  European 
settlements  of  the  Souths,  and  it  is  held  to  the  present  day  by  their  de- 
scendants the  Cossacs.  In  this  region,  near  the  road  leading  to  Cafia,  a 
very  remarkable  tumulus  is  shewn  as  the  sepulchre  of  Mithridates;  but 
which,  when  we  consider  the  theology  and  eastern  extraction  of  the  Gothic 

'  AsiaL  Res.  vol.  v.  p.  115—118.  Symes's  Embass.  to  Ava.  voL  ii.  p.  110.  See 
Plate  III.  Fig.  14. 

*  Af  iaL  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  293.  Ksmpfer's  Japan,  b.  i.  c.  2.  p.  32,  33.  Symes's  Embass. 
vol.  ii.  p.  222,  238. 

^  Kemp&r's  Japan,  b.  v.  c  S.  p.  417*  plate  xxxiii.  fig.  14.    See  I^ate  III.  Fig.  6.  2. 
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900X  V.  tribes,  must  clearly,  I  think,  be  pronounced  a  local  Mem-srin^  or  Avaratt 
The  natives  call  it  AltynrOho :  and  they  have  a  tradition,  that  it  contains 
a  treasure  guarded  by  a  virgin,  who  here  spends  her  nights  in  lamentationa^ 
It  stands  on  the  most  elevated  spot  in  this  part  of  the  Crimea,  and  it  if 
visible  for  many  miles  round.  Its  shape  is  not'perfectly  conica),  but  lathef 
semi-spheroidical :  and  its  sides  present  that  stupendous  ^Moonry,  which  14 
seen  in  the  walls  of  Tiryns  near  Argos,  where  immense  miahapen  inasses  of 
stone  are  placed  together  without  cement  according  to  their  accidental 
forms.  The  western  part  b  entire,  but  the  others  have  fiUlen«  like  the 
cairns  of  Scotland,  it  consists  wholly  of  stones  heaped  together,  as  may  ba 
distinctly  perceived  by  looking  through  the  interstices  and  by  examining 
the  excavations  made  upon  its  summit:  its  exterior  however  betrays  a 
more  artificial  construction,  and  exhibits  materials  cif  greater  magnitude. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  it  is  a  pit ;  which,  if  it  be  not  a  part  of  the  original 
design  analogously  to  the  well  of  the  chief  Egyptian  pyramid  and  the  tanks 
of  the  Indian  pagodas,  may  have  been  sunk  by  some  person 'who  wished 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  this  immense  pile.  The  natives  have  tried 
in  vain  to  effect  a  passage :  for  the  stones  fall  in  upon  them  as  they  pro* 
eeed,  and  render  their  labour  fruitless.  Yet  they  have  a  Iq^d,  that  an 
entrance  was  once  accomplished  :  and  they  pretend  to  describe  the  interior, 
as  a  magnificent  vaulted  stone  chamber  formed  by  enormous  slabs  which 
seem  as  if  they  would  crush  the  spectator  '. 

So  firm  a  hold  did  the  ancient  superstition  lay  upon  the  human  mind, 
that  the  wild  traditions  attaclied  to  such  edifices,  which  have  been  h^nde^ 
down  from  father  to  son,  are  generally  built  upon  the  truth  :  for  mythology 
in  one  age  becomes  legendary  romance  in  another.  Every  tale  respectmg 
the  Altyn-Obo  confirms  me  in  my  belief,  that  it  was  a  high  place  or  arti- 
ficial Meru.  The  plaintive  virgin  is  the  weeping  Venus  or  Niob^  oi  mount 
Lebanon  :  and  the  idea  of  her  nocturnal  lamentations  has  been  taken  from 
^  tlie  nightly  mourning  for  the  lost  or  slain  great  father.  The  story  of  the 
central  chamber  is  borrowed  from  the  circumstance  of  such  apartments 
being  usually  constructed  in  the  middle  of  artificial  pyramids :  and  I  think 

*  Clarke*!  Tcaveli.  toL  L  c  xviiL  p.  42S--4S7^ 
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'It  highly  probable^  that  one  of  these  rooms  actually  exists  in  the  heart  of  ^baf*  vn. 
the  Altyn-Obo ;  the  access  to  which,  as  was  long  the  case  with  the  great 
pyramid  of  £gypt,  still  remains  concealed,  but  may  hereafter  be  discovered. 
At  any  rate,  the  prevailing  tradition  shews,  that  among  the  Scythians  such 
chambers  were  wont  to  be  constructed  in  the  midst  of  such  edifices.  The 
notion  of  this  tumulus  being  the  sepulchre  of  a  king  serves  additionally  to 
point  out  its  real  nature.  Similar  to  it  is  the  fancy,  which  has  long  ob« 
taioed  respecting  the  Egyptian  pyramids :  and  the  opinion  in  each  case 
originated  from  the  same  cause ;  Meru  itself,  and  thence  every  imitative 
artificial  mountain,  was  deemed,  as  I  shall  presently  shew  at  large,  the  grave 
^  the  great  htber. 

The  pyramidal  tumulus  equally  prevailed  among  the  Celts ;  of  which,  to 
<miit  others,  the  hill  of  New-Grange  in  Ireland  and  Silbury  hill  in  England 
furnish  striking  instances. 

Of  these  the  former  is  an  immense  pyramid  of  earth  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  containing  in  its  interior  a  most  curious  oviform  chamber ;  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  long  concealed,  not  being  discovered  until  the  year  16^9: 
tmd  the  latter  is  a  still  more  stupendous  pyramid  in  Wiltshire,  similarly 
Composed  of  earth.  It  stands  in  front  of  the  Druidical  temple  of  Abury ; 
which,  from  its  form,  exhibiting  as  it  does  the  figure  of  a  snake  attached  to 
a  circle,  was  certainly  dedicated  to  the  dragon-god  Hu  or  the  serpent 
Cnuphis  of  Egyptian  theology.  Such  vicinity  points  out  very  unequi- 
vocally the  nature  of  Silbury.  It  was  a  hill  representing  that;  which,  in 
the  Druidical  system,  was  esteemed  the  bed  or  grave  of  the  great  father,  of 
which  the  diluvian  Hu  was  said  to  be  the  ruler,  and  to  the  top  of  which  the 
vessel  with  the  strong  door  or  Ceridwen  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  was  believed 
to  have  been  conveyed  with  infinite  toil  and  labour.  The  amazing  bulk  of 
it  betrays  the  same  painfully  fanatical  humour,  which  has  produced  so 
many  parallel  structures  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  It  rises  full  south 
of  Abury,  and  it  stands  exactly  between  the  head  and  the  tail  of  the  enor- 
mous mimic  serpent.  The  figure,  which  it  presents,  is  that  of  a  truncated 
cone :  whence  its  top  is  a  circular  plain,  exhibiting  the  sacred  ring  of  Ila  '• 

'  Ledwich's  Ant.  of  Ireland,  p.  816.  Cooke  on  the  patriarch,  relig.  p.  87, 38.  SeePIatelll. 
Fig.  17.  Plate  I.  Fig.  5.    I  suspect,  that  many  of  these  tumuli  became  in  a  subsequent  fig« 

Fag.  Idol.  VOL.  Ill*  2 1 
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Boot  V.  (6.)  As  the  artificial  pyramid  or  hillock  was  designed  to  represent  Mem 
or  Ararat,  and  as  that  mountab  was  an  island  during  the  recess  of  the  do^ 
luge,  we  shall  readily  perceive,  why  soch  structures  were  so  often  thrown 
up  either  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  or  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  or  ia 
a  small  natural  island,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  factitious  inundation.  In  each 
case,  the  idea  was  still  the  same :  and  the  whole  of  this  studied  arrange* 
ment  arose  from  the  circumstances,  under  which  the  prototypal  mountain 
had  once  been  placed.  Thus  the  tower  of  Babel  stood  on  the  banks  of  tfao 
Euphrates ;  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  decorate  the  banks  of  the  Nil& 
Thus  also  the  pagodas  of  Hindostan  are  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  EListna ;  or,  if  raised  at  a  distance  from  one  of  the  sacred  rivem^ 

the  bates  of  die  tower-keeps  of  castles,  for  which  purpose  they  would  be  admirably  adaptodi 
Thus  the  pyramid  of  the  Egyptian  Babel  was  converted  into  a  strong  hold,  where  Inaraa 
with  his  Athenian  and  Egyptian  auxiliaries  sustained  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half  against 
the  whole  Persian  army  under  M^abyzus.  Old  Sarum,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  one  of  these 
religious  fortresses :  and  it  stfll,  risbg  in  sucoesstre  stages,  presents  an  aspect  similar  to 
that  which  is  ascribed  to  Meru  and  which  was  bome  by  the  Babylonic  pyrannd  of  Belns. 
The  idea  was  Tcry  ancient :  and,  as  Meru  was  sometimes  caUed<S^Aa(^afy9^#A#godSi^ao 
we  are  not  without  an  example  of  a  literal  city  being  formerly  built  after  iu  express  modeL 
Such  was  the  Median  Ecbatana.  A  hill  was  selected  for  its  sdte ;  round  which,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  were  constructed  seven  walls  one  within  the  other,  fonning  seven  con- 
centric circles.  Between  the  different  walls  stood  the  houses :  and  the  round  space  on  the 
very  top  of  the  hill,  which  was  inclosed  within  the  seventh  and  smallest  ring,  was  occupies 
by  the  royal  palace  containing  most  probably  the  chief  temple  or  high  plaee»  By  tiua 
arrangement,  the  walls  to  a  distant  spectator  would  appear  to  rise  in  steps  above  e«di 
other,  and  the  whole  town  would  present  the  appearance  of  an  enormous  pyramid.  We 
must  not  omil  to  observe,  that  the  iqpparent  steps  weee  seven ;  which  is  the  precise  number 
of  stages  ascribed  to  mount  Meru  and  thence  studiously  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the 
Babylonic  pyramid.  Mor  did  the  evidently  designed  similitude  end  here.  As  the  sides  of 
Meru  are  fkbled  to  be  tingcil  with  various  gAudy  colours,  yellow,  red,  white,  brown ;  so 
we  are  told,  that  the  walls  of  Ecbatana  were  smiilarly  painted  each  with  a  dBffisrent  coiomr^ 
white,  black,  purple,  blue,  or  yellow.  Herod.  Hist  lib.  i.  c.  98.  Much  the  same  idea  may 
be  traced  in  the  construction  of  some  of  our  old  castles.  In  the  centre  rises  the  keep  or 
donjon  (perhi^  the  dun-iona  or  hill  of  the  goddess  Yoni  or  lona)  on  an  artifical  mounts 
and  round  it  are  built  the  circling  wnlls  of  one  or  more  ballia.  The  castle  or  palace  offStm 
Median  sovereign  was  encompassed  by  no  less  than  seven  such  walli^  enclgaim  .betpyaft 
fteni  (in  our  western  phraseology)  six  bailies.  .    ,  p.f 
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4biij  have  invariably  before  tbeta  large  tanks  or  re&ervoirs  of  water,  some  cbap.  ?xx« 
of  which  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  feet  in<breadth\  These 
«re  the  holy  streams  of  the  several  countries  through  which  they  flow :  and 
on  all  of  tbem>  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  celebrated  the  commemora- 
tive Mysteries  of  the  great  fitther  and  mother ;  to  all  of  them  were  attached 
some  legends  relative  to  Paradise  and  the  deluge  and  the  infernal  regions. 
I^tnay  now  proceed  to  exemplify  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  some  other 
lippiroiniate  instances.. 

.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  afforded  by  the  two  pyramids, 
^hich  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  thou^  they  now  exist  no  longer.  He  in- 
lbrHis«,  that  tiie  vast  artificial  lake  Moeris  was  dug  by  the  Egyptian  prince 
^  that  name,  and  that  out  of  the  midst  of  it  arose  two  pyramids  each  four 
bundled  cubits  in  teight  The  lake  however  t>eing  two  hundred  cubits  in 
4etepth,  only  half  the  height  of  these  pyramids  i^peared  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  They  were  alike  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  in  a  sitting 
uttitade,  which  might  appear  to  survey  the  wide-extended  inundation  be- 
low \  We  have  here  a  complete  exemplification  of  the  old  Hindoo  doc- 
trine, borrowed  no  doubt  from  the  state  of  Ararat  while  the  deluge  was 
tething,  that  every  island  is  a  mountain  rbing  firom  the  bed  of  the  sea.  The 
two  pyramids  were  certainly  meant  to  represent  the  two  outer  peaks  of  Meru^ 
auch  as  they  are  exhibited  by  the  two  peaks  of  Paurnassus  :  and  the  two 
-colossal  statues,  which  were  in  the  very  same  attitude  as  those  near  the 
Memnonium  in  the  Thebais,  were  designed,  like  them,  for  the  great  father 
and  the  great  mother. 

Nearly  allied  both  in  form  and  idea  to  these  pyramids  was  the  chief 
Mexican  temple  of  Vitzliputzli.  According  to  Gomara,  the  sacred  in- 
closure  was  square,  each  side  equal  in  length  to  the  shot  of  a  cross-bow. 
In  the  midst  rose  a  moant  of  earth  and  stone,  fifty  fathoms  square.  Its 
•shape  was  pyramidal,  save  that  the  top  was  flat,  which  was  a  square  of  ten 
fathoms.  This  area  was  furnished  with  two  smaller  pyramids  :  and  from 
it  there^was  a  striking  and  extensive  view  of  the  lake,  by  which  both  it  and 
the  city  were  on  every  side  surrounded  ^     Here  we  have  a  Meru  exhibit- 

•  Maurice'*  Ind.  Ant.  vol.  iii.  p.  21.  *  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  101,  149. 

»  Gonuir.  i^d  Purch.  PUg.  b.  viii.  c.  12.  p.  799,  800.    See  Plate  UI.  Fig.  12. 
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BOOK  ▼•  ingy  like  Parnassus,  only  two  peaks  :  we  find  it  begirt  with  a  wide  kiuiKfa^ 
tion :  and  the  temple-mount  itself  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  Character 
of  the  god,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated ;  for  his  image  was  wont  to  be  ao^ 
lemnly  carried  about  by  the  priests  in  an  ark  after  the  manner  of  the 
Egyptian  Ammon  or  Osiris,  and  seated  in  that  same  ark  it  occupied  the 
sacellum  of  the  pyramid  \ 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  pagoda  of  Seringham,  which  is  built  in  jRO 
island  of  the  same  name  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  great  river  Cauveri 
that  flows  through  the  dommions  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore.  The  whole 
island  constitutes  the  vast  pyramid :  for  the  temple  consists  of  seven  square 
mural  inclosures  one  within  another,  the  centrical  and  loftiest  area  inclosing 
the  sanctuaries.  It  is  obvious,  that  by  such  an  arrangement  the  island^ 
gradually  rising  firom  its  shores  to  its  summit, Vould  present  to  a  spectator 
at  a  proper  distance  the  exact  fabled  aspect  of  Meru  and  the  real  aspect  of 
the  Babylonian  tower  of  Belus :  for  the  seven  square  walls, .  successively 
rising  according  to  the  shape  of  the  ground,  would  exhibit. the  appearance 
of  the  seven  steps  or  stages  attributed  to  the  holy  mountain  aad  exemplk- 
fied  in  the  first-built  pyramid  on  the  Euphrates  *. 

With  the  same  allusion  to  the  deluge  in  the  choice  of  situation,  a  vast 
pyramidal  mound  oi  earth  was  thrown  up  on  the  sea-shore  near  the  city  of 
Tyre.  As  we  may  judge  from  the  reigning  superstition  of  the  country^  il 
was  dedicated  to  Tbammuz  and  Astart^  who  were  venerated  oq  the  neigl^ 
bouring  lunar  bill  cf  Lebanon,  It  was  said  to  have  been  constructed  bj 
the  earth-born  giants ;  nor  was  the  tradition  erroneous :  for  these  posb- 

'  That  this  pyramid  was  designed  to  represent  a  hill,  is  manifest  from  its  oriental  name. 
According  to  Bemal  Diaz,  it  was  styled  the  great  Gu.  But  Cu  is  no  other  than  the  Fersic 
Coh  or  Cau,  which  denotes  a  mountain.  Thus  Coh-Coi  or  Caucasus  n  the  mmmtam  of 
Cush*  We  find  this  identical  name,  in  an  inverted  form,  among  the  Pienmlms;  who,  like 
their  brethren  the  Mexicans,  most  have  empaled  from  north-eastern  Asia.  Cnsco  or 
Cush'Coh  is  still  the  mountain  qfCush. 

*  Orme's  Hist,  of  Hind,  apud  Maur.  Ind.  Ant.  vol.  iii.  p.  50,^  51.  It  is  almost  supec- 
<uous  to  remark,  that  the  plan  of  this  pagoda  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  Median  city 
Ecbatana,  which  I  have  already  noticed.  Each  was  clearly  a  studied  copy  of  mount  Meru. 
There  u  another  pyramidal  temple  in  die  Burman  dominions,  similarly  situated  in  an  island 
formed  by  the  river  ]rrawaddee.    See  Symes's  Embass.  to  Ava.  vQl.ii.p..2^ 
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hitman  giants,  who  peculiarly  claimed  to  be  the  cbildren  of  the  great  cup.  m. 
jQOtber  whether  described  as  the  Earth  or  the  Moon  or  the  Ark,  were  the 
military  tribe  of  Gush  ;  and  the  Phenicians  were  an  eminent  branch  of  the 
Indian  Chusas  or  Ethiopians '. 

If  we  finally  pass  into  the  recently  discovered  islands  of  the  Pacific 
oceao,  we  shall  sdll  meet  with  the  same  architectural  notions  as  those  which 
-|H«vailed  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  great  pyramidal  Mortu  of  Otaheite,  which,  agreeably  to  the  specula- 
tions of  the  continental  idolaters,  is  deemed  at  once  a  sepulchre  and  a 
temple,  is  certainly  no  other  than  an  imitative  Meru :  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, that  the  very  name  of  Morai  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  title  by 
■which  the  holy  mountain  is  distinguished.  This  building  is  a  pile  of  stone- 
work raised  pyramidally  upon  an  oblong  base,  two  hundred  and  sixty  seven 
ii»t  long  and  eighty  seven  wide.  Like  the  fabulous  Meru  and  the  Baby- 
lonian tower,  it  is  ccmstructed  with  steps  or  stages  running  round  its  whole 
circumference.  Each  st^e  is  four  feet  high :  and,  as  there  are  eleven  of 
them,  the  altitude  fA  the  entire  pile  is  forty  four  feet  It  is  ohservahlcv 
.that  in  the  two  long  sides  of  the  edifice  the  stages  are  not  horizontal,  but  ' 
«11  sink  in  a  kind  of  hollow  in  the  middle ;  so  that»  at  the  top,  the  whole 
surface  from  end  to  end  is  not  a  right  lini^  but  a  curve.  The  pyramid, 
nearly  b  the  manner  of  tike  Indian  and  the  Mexican  temples,  is  attached 
to  a  spacious  ioclosure.of  which  it  forms  one  side :  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
sacred  grove :  and  it  is  built  upon  the  sea-shore  *.  When  we  recollect  the 
deit^  worshipped  by  these  islanders,  namely  a  god  who  is  supposed  to  reside 
in  an  ark  of  a  siimlar  focmation  to  the  arks  of  Ammon  and  Vitzliputzti ; 
we  can  be  in  Httle  danger  of  mistaking  the  design,  with  which  this  pyra- 
midal temple  was  erected.  It  is  certainly  a  local  Ararat^  studiously  bulk 
upon  a  promontory  that  JBta out  iDto the  sea:  Biid»  aieeordiagly,  its  top  ts 
80  constructed  as  to  exhitnt  the  ^ig^saaaim  «f  •  laUr  croKeoC  with  two 
horns  or  peaks. 

The  same  commemorative  worship  prevails  among  the  natives  of  Atooi; 
for  we  find  in  that  island  a  pyramid,  which  closely  resembles  in  form  the 


■  NonBt  Dfaniys.  lib.  xl.  p.  1 018.  *  Cook'a  BptMWjni  b.  i.  c.  18. 
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ftooK  T.  pyramids  of  Egypt  As  the  great  Morai  of  Otaheite  is  erected  near  Ihm 
sea ;  so  the  pyramid  of  Atooi  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  small  Bmtnd  lake  \ 
In  ail  these  different  closes  the  idea  is  still  the  same ;  for  the  8e%  the  lake^ 
and  the  holy  river,  equally  represented  the  deluge  retiring  into  the  gMA 
abyss  from  the  arkite  mount  Ararat 

2.  Whenever  a  sacred  mountain  was  provided  with  a  natural  tave^  IJtmtt 
cave  was  highly  venerated  as  the  symbol  of  the  gloomy  mundane  Ark  ml- 
mg  among  the  crags  and  precipices  of  the  Armenian  peak  \  Header  if  a 
local  Meru  did  not  furnish  the  desired  grotto,  recourse  was  had  to  srt.: 
and,  with  infinite  labour,  excavations  were  formed  out  of  the  bowels  cf  the 
solid  rock.  The  same  expedient  was  resorted  to  when  the  moMilaio  ivaa 
insular,  for  each  small  island  towering  above  the  sea  was  deemed  k  poeo- 
liarly  appropriate  representation  of  Ararat  And,  when  the  nofouBtain  itself 
was  artificial  as  in  the  case  of  pyramids  and  conical  tumuli,  a  centricd 
chamber  or  cavern  was  studiously  formed  in  the  midst  oftbe.pale^  tfaatio 
the  resemUance  might  be  complete  between  these  imitative  Merua  and  tlwir 
sacred  prototype. 

(1.)  The  many  stupendous  excavations  in  widely  sepaMted  ragiooa  xtf 
the  globe  prove  the  boundless  extent,  to  which  the  primeval  aoperatitiaa 
spread  itself. 

Of  these  several  yet  remain  m  the  mountainous  region  of  iiflper  lDdi% 
which  may  well  be  termed  the  Thebais  of  that  country.  Witboat  insisting 
upon  the  probably  hyperbolical  language  of  Abul-Fazil,  that  in  his  varvooa 
excursions  among  the  mountains  he  personally  examined  twelve  thousand 
recesses  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  all  ornamented  with  carving  and  plai^ter- 
work,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  notice  the  wonderful 
temple  grottos  of  Ellora.  These  are  hewn  out  of  the  perpendicular  face 
of  a  rocky  pyramidal  hill,  which  doubtless  was  viewed  as  the  Meru  of  the 
place.  The  several  fronts,  which  they  present  to  tl)e  approaching  spec- 
tator, resemble  each  other  in  their  square  form  and  in  the  low  doors  by 
which  admission  is  gained  to  the  interior.  Each  exhibits  the  semblance  of 
a  huge  square  chest  or  ark,  fast  wedged  amidst  the  crags  of  the  mountain, 

■  Miwonaty  voyag^to Ibe itouth-liea.  *  See  Plate IlL  J%.  18. 
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9nii  provided  with  a  low  door  or  doors  by  no  means  spitable  to  the  general  chap.  yi|. 
magnificence  of  the  cayern :  each  in  short  displays  the  precise  shape  of  the 
Affk  with  its  small  portal,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  it  from  the  description 
given  by  Moses  S  The  dimensions  of  these  artificial  grottos  are  wonder- 
folly  large :  their  roofs  are  supported  within  by  pillars  hewn,  like  them- 
aeilves,  out  of  the  living  rock :  and,  amidst  a  vast  variety  of  elegantly 
sculptured  images,  they  are  decorated  with  the  statues  of  Siva  and  P^ryati 
m  the  evident  situation  of  being  the  presiding  deities  oi  the  place.  Hence 
we  can  have  little  doubt  of  the  object,  with  which  the  excavations  were 
formed ;  since  those  divinities  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  deluge  as  the 
presiding  mariner  and  the  ship  Argba,  and  since  they  afterwards  peculiarly 
delighted  to  dwell  on  the  summit  of  mount  Meru.  3ut  the  title  pf  one  of  tlie 
grottos  may  serve  to  thipw  further  light  on  the  nature  of  the  Mysteries^ 
which  were  celebrated  ip  their  dark  recesse9.  It  bears  the  name  of  Cailii^a 
or  Parage :  and  Cajjasa  i$  that  eminenUy  sacred  peak  of  Meru ;  which^ 
as  the  special  habitation  of  Siva  and  hia  consort  the  Ship,  obtains  a  de« 
cided  preieminence  over  the  other  two  peaks.  The  remarkabto  conatnic-* 
^Q  of  tfiis  cavern  answers  to  its  name :  and  here  it  was,  I  apprehend,  that 
the  aspirant,  after  passing  tbrxiugh  the  preliminary  difficulties  of  initiation, 
w«0  received  into  the  full  glory  of  the  illuminated  Elysium.  The  Cailasa 
gfrotto  exhibits  a  very  fine  front  in  an  area  cut  througih  the  rock.  On  the 
right  haxid  of  the  entrance  is  a  ^cistern  of  water :  and,  on  each  side  of  the 
portal,  there  is  a  projection  reaching  to  the  first  story,  decorated  with  much 
Sculpture  and  handsome  battlements.  From  ihe  gatewvay  you  enter  a  vast 
area  cut  dpwn  through  the  solid  rock  of  idie  mountain  to  make  room  for  an 
immeose  temple  of  the  complej^  pyramid  £>rm»  This  ;temple,  which  ia 
excavated  from  the  upper  region  of  the  rock  and  which  appears  like  a  grand 
building,  is  connected  with  the  gate^^ay  by  a  brjidge,  the  component  stone 
of  which  was  purposely  left  when  the  mountain  was  thus  hoUowed  out 
Beneath  it,  at  the  end  opposite  the  entrance,  is  a  figure  of  Bhavani  or 
Argha  sitting  on  the  mysterious  lotos  and  attended  by  two  elepfaants.^  On 
each  side  behind  the  elephants  are  extensive  ranges  of  apartments ;  jaod  b^  - 

*  See  Plate  HI.  Fig.  Ift. 
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•ooK  y.  yond  them,  in  the  area,  two  obelisks  of  a  square  form.  Hie  P3^mid^ 
which,  as  a  representation  of  Meru,  is  also  a  symbol  of  that  self-compicu- 
ous  image  of  nature  that  was  exhibited  to  the  epoptas  when  they  entered 
into  the  mimic  Elysium,  is  no  less  than  ninety  feet  in  height  from  the  floor 
of  the  excavated  court  Its  use  w€is  the  same,  as  that  of  the  phallic  cobe 
which  is  alike  conspicuous  in  the  inner  cavern  of  the  Elephanta  pagoda 
and  in  the  sacellum  of  the  Irish  temple  of  Muidhr.  In  the  immediate 
iricinity  of  these  excavations,  is  the  small  circular  lake  with  the  pj^midal 
island  and  the  neighbouring  pagoda,  which  I  have  already  taken  ooeaiioQ 
to  notice  \ 

Of  a  form  closely  resembling  the  caverns  at  Ellora  are  the  artifidal  Mi^ 
thratic  grottos  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Persia.  They  are  hewn  out  of 
the  face  of  a  solid  perpendicular  rock :  and  their  fronts  invariably  present 
the  appearance  of  a  square  ark,  furnished  with  a  small  door,  and  wedged 
fast  amidst  the  precipices  of  the  mountain.  One  of  them  i$  reaiarkij^le 
from  its  being  surmounted  by  a  winged  Cupid,  the  sylphid  first-born  <tf 
the  old  Hindoo  and  Orphic  theology,  seated  upon  the  diluvian  rainbow  \ 

Analogous  to  these  are  the  curious  excavations  of  upper  Egypt  in  die 
granite  mountains  denominated  Tschebat  el  Kofferi  and  Tschabel  £$$eliele. 
The  square  front  and  the  low  door  still  present  themselves  :  and  within  are 
spacious  saloons  and  other  chambers,  supported  by  pillars  cut  out  of  the 
rock  adorned  with  images  and  hieroglyphics,  and  still  exhibiting  remains  ol 
painting  and  gUdiog'. 

Similar  grottos  may  be  seen  near  Tortosa  to  the  north  of  Beruth  and 
Tyre,  hewn  out  o(  the  solid  rock  and  surmounted  by  two  pyramidal 
towers,  which  were  designed  to  represent  the  two  exterior  peaks  of  the  holy 
hill  \ 

*  Asiat  Res*  vol.  vi.  p.  S82*42S. 
*  Le  Brayn's  Trav.  roL  iL  plate  158, 166,  167.  Thevenot's  Trav.  part  li.  c.  7. 
*  Norden's  Trav.  voL  ii.  p.  83,  34,  93,  94.  The  theory,  which  I  am  advocating,  is 
Strongly  corroborated  by  an  incidental  remark  of  Mr.  Bruce  drawn  from  him  by  the  mere 
inspection  of  the  Egyptian  sanctuaries.  Thefgure  of  the  tempUs  in  Thebes^  says  he,  does 
noi  seem  to  be  Jar  removed  Jrom  Ihe  idea  given  us  of  the  Ark.  They  were  in  fact  studied 
copies  of  the  great  gloomy  ship  of  the  deluge.    Bruce's  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

^  Maundrell's  Journey,  p.  20. 
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-  Nor  are  sudi  excavations  peculiar  to  Egypt  and  the  east,  we  find  them  caap.  yiu 
tiao  ia  the  western  regions  of  Europe. 

Strabo  mentions,  that,  in  the  mountainous  promontory  of  Caieta  there 
were  vast  grottos  evidently  artificial,  because  he  describes  them  as  contain- 
ing magnificent  and  sumptuous  chambers  '•  They  were  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  near  the  sacred  oracular  A  vernus ;  which,  according  to  Ephonis^ 
were  once  inhabited  by  the  Cimmerian  priests  and  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  ArgilUe.  Their  ancient  use  may  be  easily  collected  from  the 
legends,  attached  both  to  the  place  and  to  the  Cimmerians  in  general. 
They  were  viewed  as  an  approach  to  the  infernal  regions:  a  fountain, 
deemed  a  branch  of  Styx,  boiled  out  in  their  immediate  vicinity :  and  an 
old  notion  prevailed,  that  the  Cimmerians,  who  are  evidently  the  same  'as 
the  aboriginal  Cymry  or  Celts,  and  who  when  driven  to  the  extremities  of 
Europe  still  retained  under  the  Druids  their  primeval  superstition,  were  ac- 
customed to  dwell  in  the  deep  gloom  of  Hades  \  All  these  tales  related 
to  the  mysterious  rites  celebrated  in  such  excavations  :  for  the  Orgies  uni- 
versally represented  a  descent  into  hell ;  and  that  descent  was  effected  by 
entering  into  dark  grottos  either  natural  or  artificial.  Such  grottos  were 
transcripts  of  the  Ark ;  hence  the  descent  into  Hades  was  indifferently  ac- 
complished, by  passing  into  a  cavern,  or  by  being  inclosed  within  an  infer- 
nal boat  or  navicular  coffin :  and,  as  the  Ark  was  termed  Argha  and  Ila^ 
an  imitative  grotto  was  denominated  Argilla  or  Argh-Ila. 

Similar  excavations  of  amazing  extent  may  be  seen  near  Inkerman  in  the 
Crimea,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  western  settlements  of  the  old  Scythce 
or  Chusas.  They  are  hewn  out  of  the  rocks  which  tower  above  the  bay, 
and  they  are  visible  at  a  considerable  distance.  Upon  examinatlanf  says 
Dr.  Clarke,  they  proved  to  be  chambers  with  arched  mndottSf  cut  in  the 
solid  rock  with  great  care  and  art.  The  bishop  represented  them  to  have 
been  the  retreats  of  Christians  in  the  earliesi  ages^:  but  to  give  an  idea  of 
what  we  saw  at  Inkerman  would  bqffie  every  p&wer  of  pen  or  pencil.  J%e 
rock»  all  round  the  extremity  of  the  harbour  are  hewn  into  chapeU^  mth 
nasteriesy  cells,  sepulchres,  and  a  variety  of  works  which  cmfimmbd  omf 
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astonished  the  beholder.  A  rvoer flows  here  into  the  bmff  after  kmring  fftr^ 
haps  the  most  beautiful  valley  in  Europe.  At  the  mouth  of  the  rioer  theia 
remarkable  antiquities  are  situated.  The  comes  seem  to  have  constituted  an 
entire  monastery ;  as  the  rock  has  been  so  wonderfully  perforated,  that  it 
now  exhibits  a  church,  with  several  chambers  and  long  passages  leading  off 
in  various  directions.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  escavations  ara 
still  more  frequent  and  somewhat  more  distant  from  the  bay.  Professor 
Pallas,  who  had  pai4  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  believed  all  these 
remains  to  have  originated  in  a  settlement  of  Arians  ;  who,  when  Chri^ 
tiamty  met  xoith  general  persecution,  Jled  to  these  rocks,  fmd  fortified  them^ 
selves  against  the  barbarian  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  Similar  worko 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Crimea,  particularly  at  Sckulu  and  Ma9^ 
koup  ;  also  in  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe :  and  they  hitoe genfralbf 
been  attributed  to  the  labours  of  those  ear/y  Christians,  who  fled fiiim  per  • 
secution  \  One  of  the  excavations  at  Schulu,  which  are  all  dug  out  of  tbo 
bowels  of  a  rocky  embence  opposite  to  the  house  of  Professor  Pallas,  it 
Bot  less  than  eighty  paces  in  length  and  of  a  proportionate  breadth.  Its 
roof|  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  grotto 
temples,  is  supported  by  pillars  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  \  I  can  easily 
conceive,  that  these  wonderful  excavations  may  have  been  used  as  a  retreat 
by  persecuted  Christians :  but  nothing  surely  is  more  idle  than  to  imaging 
that  such  stupendous  works  were  undertaken  and  accomplished  by  a  hand- 
iul  of  men  so  chrcumstanced.  Every  particular  in  the  description  of  them 
points  out  most  unequivocally  their  real  origin.  They  are  the  works  of  the 
oM  Indo-Scythse,  and  their  age  is  most  remotely  prior  to  that  of  the  eariy 
Christians.  The  large  caverns,  which  were  probably  used  as  churches  by 
those  sufferers,  were  evidently  the  principal  grottos  of  the  temple :  wtiile 
the  smaller  ones  were  the  cells  of  the  priests,  and  the  long  winding  avenues 
or  galleries  were  used  for  tlie  purposes  of  initiation  into  the  Mysteries. 
Such  cells  and  such  avenues  are  similarly  attached  to  the  rock  temples  of 
Egypt  and  Hindostan,  to  the  Siamese  pyramids  of  Buddha,  and  to  the  better 
known  pyramids  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile :  and,  when  religious  edifices 

'  Clarke's  IVMf.  vnt  L  c  u.  p.491— 49d.  *  Ibid.  c.  xxii.  pw 
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nme  fiaally  to  be  constructed  with  masonry,  the  saroe  appends^  were  c>Ar.  vib 
Btill  joined  to  tbeni,  and  were  employed  for  the  like  services. 

A  kindred  mode  of  worship  prevailed  also  among  the  Scythians  of  Scan- 
dinavia.    In  various  parts  of  Norway,  are  found  grottos,  which  have  been 
employed  for  religious  purposes  :  and,  precisely  like  those  which  have  beeq  , 
already  noticed,  tbey  are  hewn  with  incredible  labour  out  of  the  hardest 
locks'. 

These  were  works  of  amazing  labour  and  difficulty :  but  we  sometimes 
meet  with  oracular  caverns,  artificially  formed  in  natural  hills,  of  a  more 
rude  and  simple  style ;  either  for  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  architects, 
or  from  the  mountain  itself  not  being  of  a  nature  suitable  ibr  extensive 
rock-excavations.  Stilt  however  we  may  perceive  the  same  leading  design: 
and  still,  varied  as  may  be  the  degrees  of  magnificence,  we  may  observe 
the  artificial  grotto  studiously  craibioed  with  the  sacred  hilt. 

On  the  top  of  mount  Olivet,  the  three  peaks  of  which  were  consecrated 
to  Aatoreth  and  Milcom  and  Chemosh.  there  has  been  discovered  a  large 
and  very  remarkable  excavation.  It  is  a  subterrain  of  a  conical  shape, 
resembling  a  hollow  round  pyramid :  the  vertex  of  it  is  level  with  the  soil  t 
and  the  aperture  at  the  vertex,  which  affords  the  only  entrance  into  it,  is 
<dmilar  like  the  motith  of  a  well.  I  think  it  was  manifestly  intended  for 
the  cavecD^worsfaip  of  the  hermaphrodite  Astoreth ;  who,  like  Siva  and 
Baal  and  Osiris,  was  symbolized  by  the  phallic  or  montiform  cone  *. 
'  It  waa  a  grotto  of  much  the  same  nature  as  that,  which  is  described  bj 
SMidql,  BB  c«!ltatoing  every  form  of  creeping  things  and  abominable  beasts 
mbA  fltt  tfw  bwrowed  Idols  of  the  bouse  of  Israel  pourtrayed  upon  the  *all 
^BBWI  tt^mtf^  •  -llbsw  were  the  various  sacred  animals,  into  which  the 
I  migrating  soul  was  feigned  to  pass  during  its  initiatory  progress  to  perfec- 
I  tiou :  and  tlieir  figures  were,  on  this  account,  ordinarily  introduced  into  the 
mystic  caverns.  The  idea,  aa  we  have  seen,  originated  from  the  supposed 
'•tnode  of  their  creation:  and,  as  the  holy  grotto  represented  at  once  the 
World  and  Ujc  Ark,  ituy  "ijr  ■  deleted  upon  its  walls  not  without  some 

■  Ckitt^B  TrBvek.  toL  ilL  p.  B77. 
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BOOK  V,    allusioD  to  the  two  sucoessire  great  fathers  surrounded  by  birds  and  beasts 
and  reptiles  in  the  garden  and  in  the  ship. 

We  find  another  artificial  cavern  of  no  very  complex  construction  in 
Beotia,  dedicated  to  Trophonius  and  much  frequented  by  those  who  were 
curious  to  pry  into  futurity.  It  was  situated  above  a  holy  grove  in  a  moun* 
tain ;  and  was  inclosed  by  a  circular  wall  of  white  stone,  the  small  mimic 
Ila-vratta  or  divine  mundane  ring  of  the  place.  Upon  the  wall '  were 
placed  obelisks  or  pyramids  of  brass :  and  between  them  was  the  door  of 
approach.  Within  the  circle  thus  formed  was  a  chasm,  not  natural,  hut 
artfully  made  in  the  most  exact  harmony.  like  the  subterrain  of  mount 
Olivet,  it  resembled  the  mouth  of  an  oven  or  a  well ;  and  its  diameter  was 
at  the  most  four  cubits.  Its  depth  was  about  eight  cubits :  and,  as  (still 
like  the  Syrian  subterrain)  there  were  no  steps  for  the  convenience  of  de- 
scending, a  light  and  narrow  ladder  was  used,  when  any  person  wished  to 
go  down  and  consult  the  oracle.  When  the  inquirer  reached  the  bottom^ 
he  found  another  smaller  cave  with  a  very  strait  entrance.  Here  he  pros- 
trated himself  upon  the  ground,  holding  in  either  hand  the  ofierings  *  to 
Trophonius;  which,  after  the  manner  of  those  used  in  funerals,  consisted  of 
cakes  mixed  with  honey«  Immediately  his  feet  were  seized ;  and  his  whole 
body  was  drawn  into  the  cavern,  with  a  violence  like  that  of  a  whirlpool, 
by  some  invisible  power.  He  then  beheld  such  visions,  and  heard  such 
voices,  as  seemed  best  to  tlie  tutelary  deity  of  the  place.  The  response 
being  given,  he  forthwitli  felt  himself  conveyed  out  of  the  cavern,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  been  drawn  in,  his  feet  in  both  cases  being  fore- 
most'•  The  whole  of  this  was  done  agreeably  to  the  notion,  which 
ascribed  oracularity  to  the  sacred  grotto  and  the  imitative  temple ;  and 
which,  as  these  were  alike  symbols  of  the  mundane  Ark,  attributed  the 
same  oracularity  to  the  ship  Argo  or  Theba,  whether  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  or  celebrated  in  the  Greek  fables  of  the  Minyan 
voyage  to  Colchis. 

(SL)  As  every  small  mountain-island  risipg  above  the  sea  was  deemed  an 
.     embent  copy  of  the  once  insular  Meru  or  Ararat ;  we  shall  occasionally 

* 
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find  in  sadi  places  the  same  laborious  excavations,  as  those  which  distin*  cbap*  vu. 
^ish  so  many  mountains  either  mediterranean  or  rising  abruptly  from  the 
aea^coast    Among  these  the  artificial  caverns  of  Elephanta  and  Sabette 
are  peculiarly  conspicuous. 

£lephanta  is  a  small  island  three  leagues  distant  from  Bombay :  and  it 
is  thus  denominated  by  J^uropeans  from  a  large  statue  of  an  elephant  cut 
out  of  the  rock|  of  which  the  whole  island  is  composed.    The  excavation 
is  about  halfway  up  the  steep  ascent  of  this  insular  mountain :  and,  though 
it  may  well  be  deemed  a  pantheon  of  the  various  Hindoo  deities ;  yet,  frpm 
the  preeminent  station  assigned  to  the  enormous  triple  bust  of  the  Trimurti 
which  faces  the  main  entrance  of  the  grotto,  we  must  specially  pronounce 
it  to  be  a  rock-temple  of  the  self-triplicated  great  father  who  floats  on  the 
surface  of  each  intermediate  deluge  either  in  the  lotos  pr  on  the  navicular 
leaf  or  on  the  boat-like  folds  of  the  serpent  or  in  the  ship  Argha.     In  its 
dimensions  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  square,  and  eighteen 
high.     The  principal  entrance  is  from  the  north :  the  roof  is  flat,  Jike  thpse 
of  the  Egyptian  temples:  and  the  vast  mass  of  superincumbent  rock  is 
supported  by  four  rows  of  well-proportioned  pillars,  which  thus  form  two 
aisles  on  each  side  of  the  central  and  principal  aisle.    Over  the  tops  of  the 
columns  runs  a  stone  ridge  cut  out  of  the  rock,  resembling  a  beam,  about 
a  foot  thick  and  richly  adorned  with  carving.     Along  the  sides  of  the  ca» 
vem  are  ranged  forty  or  fifty  colossal  statues,  round  and  prominent  as  the 
life,  yet  none  of  them  entirely  detached  firom  the  main  rock.     Among  these, 
on  the  left  of  the  great  triple  bust,  is  tlie  figure,  which  has  excited  so  much 
speculation  as  a  literal  Amazon,  but  which  doubtless  is  meant  to  exhibit 
the  hermaphroditic  combination  of  Siva  and  Argha  denominated  Ardha-^ 
nari.     On  the  west  side  of  the  temple  is  a  sacellum ;  which,  firom  its  furni- 
ture, was  certainly  the  illuminated  Elysium,  when  the  Mysteries  of  regene* 
ration  were  celebrated  in  darkness  visible  amidst  the  terrific  forms  and 
long  aisles  of  the  exterior  cavern.     This  recess  is  about  thirty  feet  squftre: 
and  it  contains  nothing,  save  a  low  altar  or  platform  surmounted  by  the 
conical  phallus,  that  self- conspicuous  image  of  nature  so  highly  venerated 
by  the  epoptce  as  the  symbol  of  the  great  universal  father  \     It  is  manifest 

>  Maurice  8  Ind.  Ant.  vol.  iL  p.  139—157.    Asiat.  Res.  vol.  iv.  p.  424— 4Si. 
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MOK  ▼•  from  the  flat  roofs  and  imitative  rafter-work  of  the  Elepfaanta  temple  anl 
other  similar  excavations,  that  they  are  studied  copies  of  some  huge  fniiqv 
or  hollow  chest  of  timber,  the  beams  of  which  are  supported  by  pilhurs 
arranged  at  proper  intervals.  Such  is  the  internal  appearance  of  these  vast 
grottos,  universally  dedicated  to  the  god  who  was  preserved  in  an  ark,  and 
universally  hewn  out  of  rocky  mountains  which  are  declared  to  be  local 
transcripts  of  Meru  on  ft  peak  of  which  the  vessel  of  Satyavrata  rested  after 
the  deluge.  Hence,  when  their  construction  is  viewed  conjointly  with  the 
sotions  attached  to  them,  we  have  another  proof,  that  they  were  meant  to 
represent  the  square  chest  or  ship  of  Noah.  And  this  opinion  will  h0 
strengthened  by  our  actually  finding,  that,  in  some  cases,  as  exhibited  both 
in  India  and  Persia,  they  are  painfully  hewn  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
present  two  or  three  stories  one  above  the  other,  after  the  exact  similitude 
of  the  contignation  of  the  Ark  as  described  by  Moses '• 

The  excavations  of  Canarah  in  the  island  of  Salsette,  which  in  also 
near  Bombay,  are  very  numerous ;  and  the  principal  one  is  of  a  somewhil 
different  character  from  that  of  Elephanta.  Near  the  centre  of  the  island, 
embosomed  in  extensive  woods,  rise  four  very  steep  and  contiguous  hiOs^ 
exhibiting  at  a  distance  the  aspect  of  one  entire  rock.  On  the  sides  of 
these  hills  the  caverns  are  hewn ;  and,  from  the  resemblance  of  tiie  whole 
to  a  vast  city  of  stone,  they  are  denominated  by  the  natives  tie  dty  of  Co* 
narah.  The  front  is  carved  into  stories  or  galleries,  leading  to  as  nianj 
separate  ranges  of  apartments  all  cut  out  of  the  living  rock :  and  in  niosk 
of  these  recesses  is  displayed  the  conical  stone,  which  was  the  symbol  of 
the  great  god  whose  sufferings  were  the  subject  of  the  Mysteries.  But  tlib 
western  hill  more  particularly  challenges  attention,  since  it  contains  the 
chief  temple  of  the  island.  This  has  an  arched,  instead  of  a  jSat,  roof: 
in  consequence  of  which  it  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  a  natural  grottou 
It  is  eighty  four  feet  long ;  forty  six,  broad ;  and  forty,  high,  from  theioor 
to  th^  crown  of  the  arch.  The  vestibule  is  proportionably  large;  and  it 
contains  two  colossal  statues,  each  twenty  seven  feet  in  height,  stationed 
on  either  sid9  of  the  entrance.    Thirty  five  massy  pillars  support  the  roof:. 

'  Gen.  vi.  16.    See  Plate  III.  Fig.  19. 
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■nd,  at  tite  extremi^,  is  a  vitst  conical  pyramid,  the  usual  aymbol  of  the  mr,  nb 
great  &ther,  twenty  seven  feet  higb  and  twenty  in  diameter.  Round  tliig 
hieroglyphic,  whidi  (as  I  have  often  observed)  was  splendidly  illuminated 
when  the  aspirant  was  conducted  into  the  mimic  Elysium,  are  recesses  for 
lampa :  and,  immediately  above  it,  expands  a  vast  concave  dome '.  The 
altered  conatrucdon  here  observable  was  uot  accidental,  but  designed. 
Such  a  form,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  by  no  meaoa  unusual :  and  it 
Was  adopted  in  reference  to  the  interior  of  the  symbc^ical  egg ;  which  alilte 
shadowed  out  the  greater  and  the  smaller  World,  which  was  said  to  have 
floated  erratically  on  the  surfece  of  the  ocean,  and  out  of  which  was  bom 
the  great  ftither  with  his  triple  royal  ofispring  after  a  deathlike  confinement 
of  an  ratire  year  of  the  hero-gods.  Above  these  excavations  the  rocky 
iteep  of  Canarah  rises  pyramidally  with  its  four  peaks ;  and  there  is  a 
regular  ascent  to  the  summit  by  steps  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone.  AnquetU 
aays,  (hat  one  of  the  peaks  seemed  to  have  been  worked  to  a  point  by 
human  labour :  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  was  doubtless  so  fashioned  that  - 
■  more  exact  pyramidal  form  might  be  obtained.  The  top,  tike  the  tops 
af  the  pyramids  on  the  Euphi-ates  and  tbe  Nile,  was  used,  I  apprehend 
for  the  double  purpose  of  sacrifice  and  astronomical  observation.  Hence 
we  so  perpetually  find  the  great  father  described,  as  occupying  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  as  being  at  once  the  first  sacrificer  and  the  ac- 
knowle^ed  parent  of  astronomical  science  *.  • 

(3.)  HiUwrto  I  have  considered  artificial  excavations  in  natural  hilt^ 
whether  continental  or  insular :  I  shall  now  proixed  to  notice  artificial  hills 
or  pyramids  purposely  cooatmcted  with  dark  central  chambers.  This  will 
yet  more  clearly  prove  tbe  derivation  of  such  piles  iiom  the  holy  mountain 
of  the  hero-gods,  agreeably  to  the  positive,  and  very  just  auertion  of  the 
Hindoo  theologists  with  which  we  set  out:  for  the  progreis  of  architec- 
tural imitation  will  be  the  folUnriiq;;  natnnl  hUla  with  natural  eavenis, 
natural  hills  with  artificial  caverns,  artificial  hills  with  artificial  caverns. 
To  the  laSt  of  these  we  are  now  brought  In  the  order  of  regular  aucces- 

^  '  Maurice'!  Ind.  Ant.  vol.  u.  p.  167 — I7S. 
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•ooi  ▼•  sion '.  I  mean  not  however  to  say,  that  such  was  always  the  chnmologicMl 
order ;  for  this  was  by  no  means  the  case :  I  would  only  be  understood  to 
conjecture,  that  the  train  of  ideas  from  comj^ete  nature  to  complete  art 
inras  what  I  have  here  specified. 

As  the  pyramid  of  Babylon  was  the  first  imitative  mountain,  so  it  may 
properly  be  adduced  as  the  first  example.  Herodotus  mentions,  that  tbera . 
was  not  only  a  temple  on  its  summit,  but  that  there  was  likewise  a  smdl 
chapel  or  sacellum  lower  down  in  the  building,  which  contained  a  figure . 
of  Belus  in  the  sitting  posture  that  so  generally  distinguishes  the  colossal 
statues  of  Egypt  ^.  Now,  from  the  pyramidal  form  of  the  tower  and  from^ 
the  situation  of  this  chapel  midway  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  such 
an  edifice,  it  is  evident  that  the  small  sacellum  must  have  been  a  cayem 
chamber,  built  in  the  very  heart  of  the  pile,  and  approached  by  a  narrow, 
door  and  a  long  dark  avenue.  The  idea  in  short,  which  I  form  <^  it,  is. 
Suggested  by  the  parallel  chamber  or  chapel  in  the  centie  of  the  great 
fkyraroid  of  Egypt 

To  this  the  access  has  only  been  discovered  at  a  comparatively  very- 
recent  period.  The  avenue  is  narrow  and  tortuous:  and,  by  painfully 
forcing  the  body  along  it,  the  aspirant,  as  I  collect  from  the  general  ana* 
logy  of  Paganism,  was  thought  to  acquire  the  privileges  of  regeneration* 
It  terminates  in  a  noble  chamber,  the  artificial  cavern  of  this  artificial ' 
tnountain ;  which,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries,  was,  I  apprehend, 
as  usual  with  the  mimic  Elysium,  splendidly  illuminated.  The  room  ex- 
ceeds in  length  thirty  fcHir  English  feet;  its  breadth  is  seventeen  feet;  and 
its  height  is  nineteen  feet  and  a  half.  It  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  pyramid,  equidistant  from  all  the  sides,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  basis  anid  the  summit  The  roof  of  it  is  fiat,  and  formed  of  large 
stone  slabs,  which  are  laid  transversely  so  as  to  resemble  huge  beams^ 
Consequently,  its  internal  aspect  presents  the  similitude  of  a  large  parallel- 
ogrammic  wooden  chest  or  ark  ^  A  second  chamber,  thirty  feet  above 
the  other,  and  of  the  same  dimensions  except  that  it  is  lower,  was  very 

■  See  Plate  III.  Fig.  15, 16, 17.  »  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  i.  183. 

'  Greaves's  Works  vol.  i.  p.  126.  apud  Maurice:  and  Pococke's  Travels.    See  Plate 
IIL%.  16. 
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tecently  discovered  by  Mr.  Davison  who  accompaDied  Mr.  Montague  into  caap*  vsi. 
Egypt  \  It  forms  what  may  be  termed  an  additional  story,  after  the  man* 
ner  of  the  rock  excavatiobs  in  Persia  and  Hindostan.  No  access  has  yet 
been  found  to  the  interior  of  the  other  two  pyramids :  but,  on  the  north 
and  west  sides  of  the  second,  there  is  a  suite  of  caverns  cut  out  of  the  solid 
stone.  The  entrance  into  tliem  is  by  square  openings,  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  not  larger  than  that  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  first  pyramid 
and  which  is  represented  by  Mr.  Greaves  as  being  narrow  and  quadran* 
gular.  The  chambers  within  are  likewise  square  and  well-proportioned, 
covered  and  arched  above  with  the  natural  rock :  and  in  most  of  them  there 
is  a  passage,  leading  to  an,  interior  chamber,  but  so  obstructed  with  rub- 
bish as  to  forbid  all  penetration  into  its  recesses.  These  grottos  had  most 
probably  some  secret  communication  with  the  inner  apartment  of  the  ad- 
joining pyramid :  but  the  entrance  into  it,  if  ever  known,  has  long  since 
been  forgotten  *.  We  may  reasonably  conjecture,  that  the  caverns  were 
used,  partly  for  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries  and  partly  for  the  dwell* 
ings  of  the  hierophant  and  his  brethren.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we 
know  that  the  aspirant  was  conducted  through  many  dark  and  tortuous 
avenues,  ere  he  reached  the  illuminated  Elysium  represented  by  the  cen- 
tral chamber  :  and,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  account  given  by  de  la 
Loubere  of  the  sacred  habitations  of  the  Siamese  priests  may  not  unfairly 
warrant  the  supposition ;  for,  since  the  mythology  of  Egypt  was  the  sao^e 
as  that  of  the  east,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  interpret  the  ordinances 
of  the  defunct  by  those  of  the  living  superstition.  This  writer  informs  us, 
that  the  Talapoins  reside  in  convents,  which  consist  of  many  little  cells 
ranged  within  a  large  square  inclosure.  In  the  midst  of  the  inclosure  is 
the  temple ;  which,  as  it  is  usual  with  such  edifices,  represents  the  holy 
mountain  Meru  or  Alienmo:  and  near  and  round  it  are  several  pyramids, 
which  are  all  inclosed  within  four  walls'.  To  this  ma}^  be  added,  what  I 
have  already  noticed,  the  common  practice  among  the  austere  Buddhic 

■  Niebuhr's  Travels.  Sect.  v.  c.  2.  *  Maurice's  Ind.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  338. 

^  Hist,  of  Siam.  apud  Maur*  Ind.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  338,  339. 
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priests  of  residing  in  dens  and  caverns;  of  which  caverns  fhe'tirfi^cial 
grottos  near  the  second  pyramid  may  well  be  deemed  imitations. 

The  central  chamber,  which  marks  alike  the  tower  of  Belus  and  the  great 
pyramid  of  Egypt,  equally  distinguishes  the  montiform  pagodas  of  HiiH 
dostan.  These  are  provided  each  with  a  single  door,  M'hich  leads  into  an 
apartment  closely  resembling  a  large  cavern.  Receiving  no  light  except 
through  the  portal,  which  in  the  pagodas  of  Deogur  is  scarcely  five  feet 
high,  the  central  chamber  is  artificially  illuminated  with  lamps :  and  here 
the  most  profound  mysteries  of  the  Hindoo  religion  are  duly  celebrated. 
The  similitude,  which  the  internal  appearance  of  such  edifices  bears  to  the 
excavated  grotto,  so  forcibly  struck  Mandelsloe,  when  he  visited  the  couu-^ 
try  in  the  year  1638,  that  he  describes  these  central  apartments  as  looking 
more  like  caves  and  recesses  of  unclean  spirits  than  places  designed  fof 
tfie  exefcise  of  religion  '•  Sometimes  they  communicate  with  dark  passages, 
after  the  manner  of  that  by  which  the  chamber  in  the  great  Egyptian  pyra* 
mid  is  approached,  and  analogously  to  the  suite  of  gloomy  grottos  which 
probably  once  communicated  with  a  room  in  the  heart  of  the  second  pyra« 
mid.  There  are  pyramids  now  at  Benares,  but  on  a  small  scale,  with  sub- 
terraneous passages  beneath  them,  which  are  said  to  extend  many  miles. 
When  the  doors  which  close  diem  are  opened,  only  dark  holes  are  per* 
ceived  which  do  not  seem  of  any  great  extent :  and  pilgrims  no  longer 
resort  to  them,  through  fear  either  of  mephitic  air  or  of  noxious  reptiles  \ 

Neariy  similar  to  the  specimens,  which  have  been  already  adduced,  ii 
the  central  chamber  which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  earth- 
pyramid  of  New-Grange.  Observing  stones  under  the  green  sod,  he  car- 
ried many  of  them  away ;  and  at  length  he  arrived  at  a  broad  flag,  which 
covered  the  mouth  of  tlie  gallery  or  avenue.  At  the  entrance,  this  avenue 
is  three  feet  wide,  and  two  high :  but,  at  thirteen  feei  from  the  entrance, 
it  is  only  two  feet  two  inches  wide.  Its  length,  from  its  mouth  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  chamber,  is  sixty  two  feet.  The  chamber  itself  is  octagonal, 
rising  from  an  area  of  about  seventeen  feet  to  a  circular  dome  twenty  feet 

'  Maurice's  Ind.  Ant.  vol.  ill.  p.  15,  29.    See  Plate  III.  Fig.  9. 
*  Ariat.  Res.  voL  ilL  p.  229. 


in  height  This  dome  is  composed  of  long  flat  stones,  the  upper  project-  cbaf.  tn. 
ing  a  little  beyond  the  lower,  and  closed  in  and  ciapped  at  the  top  with  a 
-flag.  Having  three  arms  extending  beyond  it  rectangularly  to  each  other, 
it  exhibits,  with  these  and  the  avenue  of  approach,  the  exact  figure  of  a 
cross.  In  each  of  the  two  side  arms  there  are  two  large  rock  basons  '. 
We  have  here  the  narrow  passage,  the  central  chamber  rising  into  an  ovi- 
form dome  like  that  of  Canarah,  the  cisterns  for  purification,  and  the 
mystic  cross  which  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  is  a  figure  very  frequently 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  temples :  all  these  lie  concealed  in  the  midst 
of  an  artificial  pyramid.  Such  multiplied  peculiarities  serve  to  shew,  that 
the  tumulus  of  New-Grange,  supposed  by  General  Vallancey  to  be  a  cor- 
rupted transposition  of  Grain-Ufigh  which  signifies  the  cave  of  the  Sun^ 
was  thrown  up  with  the  very  same  religious  ideas  as  those  which  prevailed 
among  the  Babylonians  and  the  Hindoos  and  the  Egyptians^  I  may  add 
to  them,  that  it  terminates  in  two  peaks, 

3.  Since  the  Mysteries  were  celebrated  in  caverns  either  natural  or 
artificial,  when  temples  came  to  be  built  for  that  purpose  in  which  the 
montiform  pyramid  was  less  attended  to,  they  were  contrived  with  dark 
chambers  which  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  caves,  and  were  often  fur- 
nbhed  with  numerous  intricate  aisles  and  passages  ftH*  the  purpose  of  duly 
initiating  the  aspirants.  The  memory  of  their  origin  was  long  preserved ; 
and,  what  might  seem  a  mere  conjecture,  is  thus  converted  into  a  certainty: 
for  we  learn  from  Lycophron,  as  interpreted  by  his  scholiast  Tzetzes,  that 
the  innermost  parts  of  an  ancient  temple  were  expressly  denominated 
caves  *. 

Agreeably  to  this  idea,  we  are  told  by  Pausanias,  that  on  tlic  promon^ 
tory  of  Tenarum,  the  foot  of  which  is  washed  by  the  sea,  there  was  a 
temple  built  in  the  precise  form  of  a  cavern :  and  he  adds,  what  sufficiently 
shews  the  nature  of  the  rites  there  performed,  that  through  it  there  was 
believed  to  be  a  descent  into  Hades,  and  that  Hercules  was  fabled  to  have 
dragged  the  dog  Cerberus  to  light  by  this  passage  '•     Here  the  promontory 

"  Ledwich's  Ant-  of  Ireland,  p.  S16.    See  Plate  III.  Fig.  17. 
■*  TzeU.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  208,  '  Paus.  Lacon.  p.  212. 
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BOOK  T.  18  the  local  Meru  or  Ararat:  and,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  whole 
arrangement  and  legendary  history  of  the  place,  we  find,  that  the  tmple 
contained  a  statue  of  the  fabulous  Arion,  who  was  said  to  have  been  codf 
veyed  safe  to  land  by  a  dolphin  when  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  op  bj 
the  sea ;  a  fiction,  which  requires  no  comment  to  render  it  intelligible  '• 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  Egyptian  temples  were  so  constructed  as  to 
exhibit  the  appearance  either  of  gloomy  grottos  or  of  those  artificial  exca- 
vations which  occur  so  firequently  in  Persia  and  Hindostan.  As  for  the 
former,  Pococke  describes  a  dark  granite  room  of  more  than  ordinaiy 
sanctity  which  he  found  in  the  very  recesses  of  the  chief  temple  of  Thebes: 
and,  as  for  as  the  latter,  we  need  only  compare  the  fronts  of  such  exca- 
vations with  the  fronts  of  Essnay  and  Luxor  to  be  satisfied  with  their  pal^ 
pable  resemblance.  These  temples  are  open  on  one  side,  and  closed  on 
the  three  other  sides.  Their  external  form  is  that  of  an  abruptly  truncated 
square  pyramid :  and  thus  the  original  idea  of  an  excavation  in  the  side  cf 
the  mountain  is  faithfully  preserved  *.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  great 
gateway  of  the  temple  at  Edfer  is  composed  of  a  double  truncated  pyn^ 
mid,  with  the  portal  in  the  midst ;  thus  exhibiting  the  aspect  of  a  moun- . 
tain  with  two  peaks,  which  affords  an  entrance  to  an  interior  cavern'. 

Such  imitative  temples  were  sometimes  constructed  upon  an  immense 
scale,  were  furnished  with  numerous  chambers  both  superterranean  and 
subterranean,  and  were  provided  with  various  intricate  passage ;  the  whole 
being  intended  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Mysteries.  One  of  these^ 
unless  I  greatly  mbtake,  was  the  famous  Labyrinth  of  Egypt  Herodotus 
describes  it  as  being  composed  of  twelve  courts,  six  to  the  north,  and  six 
to  the  south,  all  inclosed  within  the  same  wall.  Its  apartments  were  three 
thousand  in  number  ;  half  above,  and  as  many  below,  the  ground.  The 
former  were  personally  inspected  by  the  historian :  the  latter  he  was  not 
allowed  to  view,  as  containing  the  bodies  of  the  sacred  crocodiles  and  of 
the  kings  who  constructed  the  Labyrinth.  He  mentions,  that  through  the 
different  courts  there  was  an  endless  multiplicity  of  winding  passages,  lead- 

■  Faus.  LacOD.  p.  212.  *  Pococke's  Trav.  p.  95.     See  Plate  III.  Fig.  Sa 

»  Norden's  Trav.  voL  ii.  p.  91.    See  Plate  111.  Fig.  20* 
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sag  from  larger  rooms  to  smaller  ones,  and  from  these  again  into  spacious  cHAPb  ?ix. 
courts.    The  walls  and  roofs  were  all  of  sculptured  marble :  and  the  edi- 
fice terminated  with  a  pyramid  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubits  high,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  by  a  subterraneous  avenue.     It  was  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Moeris,  out  of  which  rose  the  two  insular  pyramids  that 
have  already  been  described '.     Pliny  mentions  three  other  Labyrinths, 
besides  this  of  Egypt ;  one  in  Crete,  a  second  in  Lemnos,  and  a  third  in 
Italy  \     They  were  all,  I  believe,  constructed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
same  gloomy  funereal  rites.    That  of  Crete  was  ascribed  to  Dedalus,  who 
is.  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Minos ;  and  it  is  fabled  to  have  been 
the  prison  of  the  Minotaur '.     Such  a  legend  amply  she^^  the  real  end 
of  its  construction :  for  the  Minotaur  was  the  semi-bovine  symbol  of  the 
great  frither,  and  tiie  Ark  was  esteemed  his  prison.    Eustathius  accord-  . 
ingly  represents  it,  as  a  deep  subterraneous  cavern,  branching  out  into 
many  intricate  windings :  that  is  to  say,  it  was  precisely  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  those  in  which  we  know  that  the  Mysteries  were  ordinarily  cele- 
brated ♦.     It  seems,  that  these  edifices  were  sometimes  reputed  to  have. 
been  the  work  of  the  Cabiric  Cyclopes,  whose  fabulous  character  I  have 
already  discussed  at  large  * :  for  Strabo  menUons  certain  caves  near  Nau- 
plia  in  Argolis  denominated  Cyclopia,  within  which  Labyrinths  or  winding 
passages  were  artificially  constructed  *.     They  were  anciently,  I  am  per- 
suaded, the  sacred  grottos  of  the  country,  where  the  sepulchral  Orgies  of 
the  gi*eat  father  were  duly  celebrated.     According  to  Diodorus,  the  origi- 
nal Labyrinth  of  Egypt  was  built  by  king  Mendes ;  and,  according  to 
Pliny,   by  king  Petesucus  ^.     There  is  no  real  difference  between  these 
accounts :  for  Mendes  was  the  same  as  Menes  or  Menu  or  Minos ;  and 
he  was  styled  Petesucus  or  Petah-SuchuSy  as  being  the  priest  of  the  Ark 
or  symbolical  crocodile  which  safely  conveyed  him  to  land  when  the  whole 
country  uas  overflowed  by  a  deluge.     Hence  the  word  Suchus  equally 
denoted  in  the  language  of  Egypt  an  ark  and  a  crocodile :  and  hence,  we 

»  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  ii  c.  148,  H9.  *  Plin.  lib.  v.  c.  9.  lib.  xxxvi.  13. 

'  \  irg   /Encid.  lib.  V.  ver.  5H8.  lib.  vi.  ver.  37.     Dio(L  Pibl.  lib.  i.  p.  55,  56. 

♦  Scbol.  in  Odyss.  lib.  xi.  ver.  14.  '    *  Vide  supra  book  iv.  c.  5.  f  XXV'III. 

•  Stnib.  iJcog.  lib.  viii.  p.  Jo3.  7  Diod.  Uib.  lib.  i.  p.  53*    FUn*  lib.  xxxvL  13. 
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Moft  T,  see,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  vaolts  of  the  Labyrinth  were  tbd  nystir 
sepulchres  both  of  the  holy  crocodiles  and  of  the  supposed  royal  founders. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  temple,  built  purposely  f(H*  the  celebration  of  ttift 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  was  a  structure  of  much  the  same  sort  as  the  Laby* 
rinths.  The  aspirants,  as  we  have  seen,  were  conducted  through  many 
dark  winding  passages,  ere  they  emerged  into  the  splendid  inner  apart* 
ment,  which,  like  the  consecrated  grotto,  was  brilUantly  illuminated  to  re* 
present  Elysium.  Now  the  fabric,  in  which  the  pantomimes  of  the  Org^ 
were  exhibited,  must  necessarily,  from  the  very  nature  of  those  panto* 
mimes,  have  been  ample  in  its  dimensions :  nor  could  they  have  been  ex* 
hibited  after  the  manner  in  which  they  are  described  to  us,  unless  the  con* 
struction  of  the  temple  had  closely  resembled  that  of  the  Labyrinths; 
Such  accordingly  was  the  case,  as  we  learn  from  the  express  testimony  of 
the  ancients.  Apuleius  describes  himself  as  being  led  by  the  aged  hiero- 
phant  to  the  doors  of  an  immcme  temple,  within  the  ispacious  recesses  of 
which  he  was  initiated  into  the  Mysteries :  Strabo  represents  the  temple 
of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  as  being  of  equal  capacity  with  one  of  the  vast 
theatres  of  Greece ;  and  he  speaks  of  its  interior  sacellum  by  the  name  of 
a  tmfstic  cell  or  cctotm :  V itruvius  similarly  notices  the  cell ;  assures  us, 
that  it  was  of  enaimoas  magnitude ;  and  mentions,  that  the  temple  was 
originally  built  without  external  columns,  so  that  its  sides  must  have  pre- 
sented the  aspect  of  dead  walls  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  old 
temples  of  Egypt :  and  Aristides  yet  further  confirms  the  resemblance,  by 
observing,  that  the  whole  of  the  spacious  interior  was  comprehended  within 
one  house  or  one  external  inclosing  wall,  just  as  were  the  temples  of  Egypt 
and  Babylonia,  and  just  as  still  are  the  temples  of  Hindostan  and  the 
East*. 

The  cell  of  the  Greek  Ceres  is  doubtless  the  cell  of  the  British  Cerid- 
wen :  and,  however  they  may  differ  in  magnitude  and  artfulness  of  con- 
struction, they  were  equally  designed  to  represent  the  rocky  cavern,  and 
were  equally  used  for  the  purposes  of  initiation.    Many  of  the  ancient  cells 

■  Ap«l.  Metam.  lib.  xi.  Strab,  Gcog.  lib.  xi.  p,  895.  Vitniv.  dc  architec.  pwcf.  ad  lib. 
vii.    Aris.  Eleusin.  Orat.  apud  WarburU  Div.  Legat.  b.  ii.  ^ect.  ^ 
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of  (he  Draidical  goddess  yet  remain  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom,  cvap.  yh. 
Tbey  are  denominated  Kist-Vaens  or  stone-chests:  and  they  are  univer-* 
satty  formed  by  ttiree  large  upright  stones,  placed  rectangularly  to  each 
ptivhr,  and  covered  by  a  fourth  which  serves  as  a  lid.  Their  front  aspect 
18  a  rude  but  exact  miniature  copy  of  the  Egyptian  temple  at  Essnay :  and 
it  exhibits  consequently,  like  that  temple,  the  appearance  of  a  cavern  in  a 
rock  '•  These  stone-arks,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  represented  the 
woifab  of  the  great  mother,  who  took  the  form  of  a  ship  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge  and  thus  conveyed  the  god  Hu  in  safety  over  the  mighty  waters. 
Hence  there  was  a  notion,  that  they  were  rolled  from  the  valley  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain  by  the  single  mighty  hand  of  the  primeval  archdruid,  though 
so  large  that  sixty  oxen  could  not  have  moved  one  of  them :  hence  also,  as 
the  great  father  was  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  within  the  womb  of  the 
ship  Ceridwen,  these  stone-arks  were  viewed  as  prisons:  and  hence  the 
imitative  aspirant,  when  about  to  be  initiated,  was  placed  within  the  cavern 
which  they  formed,  and  was  then  allegorically  spoken  of  as  entering  into 
the  womb  of  the  goddess  or  as  being  con&ned  within  a  prison  \  They 
were,  in  fact,  superterranean  grottos  within  a  smaH  artificial  rocky  hill : 
and,  accordingly,  the  stone,  which  served  as  a  roof,  was  usually  laid  in  a 
slanting  posture,  so  as  to  imitate  the  descent  of  a  mountain,  and  thus  to 
facilitate  the  access  to  the  summit  which  in  imitation  of  Ararat  served  as  a 
sacrificial  altar. 

If  we  finally  turn  our  attention  to  America,  we  shall  still  perceive  the 
same  idea  prevalent  both  among  the  Peruvians  and  the  Mexicans  in  the 
construction  of  some  of  their  temples. 

The  city  of  the  great  god  Pachacamaa,  the  Bacchus  or  Pacis  or  Baghis 
of  the  western  continent,  was  famous  for  Peruvian  devotiojns.  Here,  we 
are  told,  the  idol  was  placed  in  a  dark  room  or  cell,  representing  no  doubt 
that  mystic  cavern  which  was  held  so  sacred  among  the  idolaters  of  every 
part  of  the  world :  and  pilgrims  were  wont  to  come  not  less  than  tliree 
hundred  leagues  with  offerings  to  his  shrine,  precisely  in  the  same  manner 

■  See  Plate  III.  Fig.  81. 

*  Davies's  Mythol.  p.  392-  402, 
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BOOK  ▼•   as  a  blind  superstition  even  yet  brings  thousands  to  the  templd  of  the  Oris^ 
san  Jagan-Nath  *. 

A  similar  style  of  architecture  was  equally  familiar  to  the  Mexicans. 
We  learn  from  the  Spanish  writers,  that  they  had  dark  houses  full  of  hkia, 
the  walls  of  which  were  absolutely  blackened  by  the  putrid  gore  of  those 
hecatombs  of  human  victims  that  were  incessantly  sacrificed  by  them : 
and  we  are  informed,  that  to  the  pyramidal  temple  of  Tescalipuca  there 
was  attached  a  spacious  chapel  or  cell ;  which  was  entered  by  a  low  door 
always  covered  with  a  veil,  and  which  was  accessible  only  to  the  priests 
who  dwelt  like  those  of  Egypt  and  the  east  in  numerous  chambers  ranged 
round  the  edifice  *.  ' 

Thus  universally  was  such  a  mode  of  worship  established :  and  thus  accu- 
rately did  the  psalmist  describe  such  densi  as  the  dark  places  of  the  earth 
full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty^. 

4.  As  the  sacred  cavern  represented  the  interior  of  the  Ark,  as  the  Ark 
was  accounted  a  World  in  miniature,  as  the  insular  circle  of  Ararat  was 
for  a  time  the  circle  of  the  visible  World,  as  the  cavern  and  the  mountaia 
whether  natural  or  artificial  were  the  temples  of  the  pagans,  and  as  both 
the  Earth  and  the  Ark  were  personified  by  one  and  the  same  navicular 
goddess  whose  womb  symbolized  the  gloomy  interior  of  both  these  Worlds: 
it  b  obvious,  that  every  temple  would  be  deemed  an  image  of  the  World ; 
and  again  that  the  whole  World  would  be  viewed  as  one  immense  temple. 
But  we  must  never  forget,  what  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  point  out, 
that  by  this  mundane  temple  we  are  not  merely  to  understand  the  literal 
greater  World,  but  likewise  that  smaller  figurative  World  which  once  floated 
on  the  surface  of  the  deluge  bearing  within  it  the  rudiments  of  all  things. 
Accordingly,  we  may  both  have  already  observed  how  intimately  the  an- 
cient temples  are  connected  with  tlie  Ark:  and,  as  we  advance,  M'e  shall 
distinguish  this  connection  perhaps  yet  more  definitely  and  clearly. 

Porphyry  assures  us,  that  the  consecrated  grottos  were  esteemed  symbo- 
lical of  the  World :  and,  as  by  the  ancient  materialists  the  notion  of  the 

■  Purch.  Pagrim.  b.  ix.  c.  11.  p,  881,  882. 
*  Purcb.  Pilgrim,  b.  viiL  c  12.  p.  800.  ^  Psalm  Ixxiv.  20. 
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World  was  extended  from  the  Earth  to  the  Universe,  such  grottos  were 
decorated  with  figures  -  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Metempsychosis  was  enlarged  to  a  fanciful  transmigration  through  the 
several  spheres. 

The  curious  treatise  of  Porphyry  on  the  cave  of  the  Nymphs  is  full  of 
references  to  such  speculations  :  but  the  peculiar  manner,  in  which  they 
were  literally  exemplified,  is  described  to  us  the  most  accurately  by  Celsus. 
Origen  hajB  quoted  a  passage  from  that  philosophic  bigot,  in  which  he  tells 
Q8,  that  the  Persians  represented  by  symbols  the  two-fold  motion  of  the 
stars,  fixed  and  planetary,  and  the  passage  of  the  flitting  soul  through  their 
different  orbs.  Their  contrivance  was  this.  They  erected  in  their  holy 
eaves  what  he  denominates  a  high  ladder,  on  the  seven  steps  of  which  were 
seven  gates  or  portals  according  to  the  number  of  the  seven  principal  hea« 
venly  bodies :  and  through  these  portals,  I  apprehend,  the  aspirants  passed 
until' they  reached  the  summit  of  the  whole;  which  passage  was  mystically 
styled  a  transmgratian  through  the  spheres^. 

The  machine  described  by  Celsus  was  very  evidently,  I  think,  not  what 
we  should  call  a  ladder;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  conceivci  how  there  could  be 
seven  gates  on  the  seven  rounds  of  such  an  implement :  but  it  was  an  ascent 
furnished  with  seven  very  large  steps,  resembling  in  form  those  of  a  common 
staircase.     Its  precise  figure  may  without  much  difficulty  be  conjectured, 
if  we  attend  only  to  the  general  analogy  of  pagan  worship.     We  have  seen 
that  the  adytum  of  initiation  usually  contained  a  pyramid,  sometimes  of  a 
small  size,  but  at  other  times  of  very  large  dimensions.    This  was  the  self- 
conspicuous  image  of  nature,  that  phallic  mount  Meru  which  was  deemed 
a  symbol  at  once  of  the  great  father  and  of  the  Universe :  and,  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Mysteries,  it  was  highly  illuminated,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
Sun  and  the  Moon  and  the  planets  of  the  mimic  Elysium  respecting  which 
we  hear  so  much  in  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  pa-, 
geants  of  the  Orgies*.     But  the  imitative  pyramid  was  often  constructed 
with  exactly  seven  peripherous  steps  or  stages,  in  reference  to  the  imagined 

»  Porpli.  de  antr.  nymph,  p.  252—255,  262—268.     Cels.  apud  Origen.  adv.  Cels.  lib.  iv. 

»  Vide  supra  b.  v.  c.  6-  Jtlll,  VL 
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loox  r.  seven  steps  by  which  inoant  Mem  was  ascended :  and  the  highest  poalf 
of  that  hiU  are  said  to  be  occupied  by  the  solar  great  &tber  and  the  Icuwr 
great  mother,  just  as  the  two  highest  steps  of  the  Mithratic  ladder  wert 
(according  to  Celsus)  assigned  to  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  Hence  tbera 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  ladder  in  question  was  really  a  pyramid  with 
seven  steps  or  stages^  that  each  stag^  was  provided  with  a  narrow  door 
distingubhed  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  the  aspH 
Tants  squeezed  themselves  through  these  doors  until  they  reached  the  auiB« 
mit  and  .afterwards  descended  through  other  similar  doors  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pyramid.  The  first  process  was  styled  the  ascent  9f  the  muI^ 
the  second  was  termed  it9  descent :  and  these  are  the  two  opposite  pUme* 
tary  transmigrations,  to  which  Porphyry  alludes  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Homeric  Nymphium. 

We  may  perceive  a  clear  reference  to  such  speculations^  in  the  scrip? 
tnral  account  of  the  pyramid,  or  (if  we  please  to  call  it  so)  the  ladder,  of 
Babel.  Its  top  was  to  be  to  the  heavens :  by  which  expressioD  we  are  not 
to  imagine,  that  the  builders,  who  had  just  left  a  high  mountainous  coun- 
try, were  silly  enough  to  fancy  that  they  could  reach  the  visible  heaven  and 
thus  provide  against  all  future  danger  from  a  flood,  as  Josephus  idly  sup- 
poses ;  but  we  are  rather  to  understand  from  it,  that  the  top  waa  to  be  a 
representation  of  heaven  or  the  Olympus  of  the  deified  astronomical  hero* 
gods.  Agreeably  to  this  exposition,  the  Hindoos  style  the  summit  of  Mem- 
Cailasa  or  heaven :  and,  in  like  manner,  Isaiah,  in  express  reference  to  the 
idolatry  of  Babylon,  uses  as  synonymous  terms  the  ascent  of  the  proud 
Chaldean  monarch  into  heaven  and  his  seating  himself  upon  the  oortbeni 
mount  of  the  assembly,  in  imitation  of  which  the  tower  was  constructed** 

Such  then  was  the  furniture  of  the  consecrated  grotto :  and  such  was  itt 
connection  witli  the  World,  whether  viewed  simply  as  the  £arth  or  more 
extensively  as  the  Universe.  Yet,  though  it  represented  the  literal  World 
in  either  acceptation,  it  no  less  represented  the  Ark :  for  the  aspiraiiita  wera 
indifferently  regenerated  by  being  born  out  of  a  boat  and  out  of  a  caveixi^ 
the  postdiluvian  ancestors  of  mankind  are  indifferently  said  to  have  coma 

4 

^  Isaiah  tiyu  13» 
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okit  of  fl  ship  and  out  of  a  cave,  the  Earth  is  declared  to  be  symbolized  by  cn^f  •  tin 
tiie  identical  vessel  which  is  described  as  floating  upon  the  sur&oe  of  the 
flood,  the  great  mother  is  pronounced  to  be  at  once  the  Earth  and  a  Ship^ 
and  the  whole  frame  of  the  Universe  is  likened  to  an  enormous  galley 
manned  by  seven  sidereal  mariners  while  the  Sun  sustains  the  office  of  a 
pilot  Thus  also,  according  to  the  Hindoos  and  the  several  votaries  of 
Buddha,  mount  Mem  b  reckoned  the  mundane  temple  of  the  great  father : 
and,  as  each  pyramid,  with  or  without  the  seven  stag^  of  ascent,  and  with 
either  a  sin^e  chapel  or  with  three  chapels  on  its  summit,  is  deemed  an 
txpress  copy  of  Mem ;  each  pyramid  is  of  course  viewed  in  the  same  light  \ 
Yei  the  whole  history  of  Mem  connects  it  with  the  earthly  Paradise,  with 
Ararat,  and  with  the  deluge.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  various  artificial 
copies  of  the  holy  mount  and  of  the  natural  cavern  were  all  esteemed  imi- 
tative worldly  temples. 

This  idea,  when  inverted,  gave  rise  to  a  phraseology,  which  has  been 
very  generally  adopted :  as  eoery  temple  was  the  IVorUt  in  miniature^  so 
the  whok  fFbrld  was  &ne  grand  temple.  Such,  accordingly,  is  the  language 
•f  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers :  and  it  was  from  a  fond  attachment 
to  the  primeval  mode  of  worship,  that  the  old  Persians  and  Celts  and  Scy* 
thians  had  such  a  strong  dislike  to  artificial  covered  edifices.  Thus  Xerxes 
b  said  to  have  baraed  the  Grecian  temples,  on  the  express  ground  that  the 
wbde  World  was  the  magnificent  temple  and  habitation  of  their  supreme 
deity  \  Thus  Macrbbius  mentions,  that  the  entire  Universe  was  judid* 
ously  deemed  by  many  the  tenciple  of  god  K  Thus  Plato  pronounced  the 
real  temple  of  the  deity  to  be  the  World  \  And  thus  Heraclitus  declared, 
that  the  Universe^  vartegated  with  animals  and  plants  and  stars,  was  the 
only  genuine  temple  of  the  divinity  ^  Let  us  bear  in  mind  this  speculative 
0|»oion ;  and  it  will.  tfaro#  much  light  on  those  sacred  edifices  of  the  Gen* 
tilesi^  which  yet  reoMunl^  lie  Mtfefakiid. 

5.  Since wedrnvtawJiMiiifod  ttn  ttilHiiofl,  that  temples  were  deemed 
eaptBB  of  the  ^WoM^^iMfllbmli  t  Wtf  ire  to  understand  conjointly 

■  Aidst»  BsB.  voL  &  jfi  Mi^l  *  *  CSeer.  de  leg.  lib.  iL  p.  835. 

sFlat«i9QdGh  a.  sd  Hemod.  p.  51. 
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BOOK  V  the  Earth  and  the  Ark  which  are  alike  personified  under  the  name  of  tkf 
great  universal  mother ;  we  shall  easily  perceive  the  reason,  why  so  maof 
d  those  edifices  were  built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  either  natural  or  artii^ 
iiciaL  Each  consecrated  mountain  was  a  copy  of  Ararat :  each  templ^ 
that  crowned  the  top  of  such  a  mountaii^  was  a  representation  of  the  mun- 
dane Ark. 

The  summits  of  Meru,  of  Olympus,  of  the  British  Snowdon,  of  Pamasip 
sus^  of  every  lunar  mountain  at  the  head  of  a  sacred  river,  and  of  the  thro^ 
Idas  whether  Phrygian  or  Cretan  or  Gothic,  were  all  equally  esteemed  tb^ 
celestial  temple  of  the  hero-gods  or  the  special  habitation  of  the  higher 
powers.  But  those  hero-gods  were  the  deified  progenitors  of  maiikki4» 
*  who  transmigratorily  flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the  two  succeaaive 
Worlds :  and  all  these  holy  mountains  were  transcripts  of  Ararat,  which 
coincided  with  Paradise  before  the  deluge,  and  which  sustained  tbe-ArI( 
after  it  Hence  the  imagined  temple  or  sacred  city  (as  it  was  sometimes 
called)  on  the  top  of  each  of  them  was  the  Ark,  blended,  as  we  find  it  to 
be  most  curiously  blended,  with  Paradise  or  the  abode  of  the  beatified 
patriarchs.  From  such  a  temple  on  the  summit  of  Meru  was  borrowed 
every  imitative  temj^e  on  the  summit  of  every  imitative  Meru. 

The  pyramid  of  Babel  was  crowned  with  the  sacellum  of  Bdus :  the 
pyramids  so  frequent  throughout  India  have  small  chapela  upon  their  topa; 
and  the  great  pyramid  of  Mexico  terminated  in  two  pyramidal  teosplea. 
Mount  Olivet  supported  the  three  high-places  of  the  ship-goddes9  Aatoretfai 
and  of  the  duplicated  ship-god  Chemosh  or  Milcom.  The  temple  of  the 
Thracian  Seba  or  Bacehu&  was  built  on  the  top  of  mount  Zilmissua  \  The 
Persian  Pyratbei'a,  and  the  old  Irish  fire-towers,  were  alike  constructed  on 
the  summits  of  hills ;  and  were  alike  dedicated  to  the  great  father  Belus  or 
Beil  or  Mithras,  worshipped  astronomically  in  the  Sun.  Such  also  wa& 
the  situation  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  whether  Capitdline  or  Olympian  or. 
Cenean  or  Labradensian  or  Atabyrian  or  Id^an :  such  was  that  of  the 
navicular  Venus,  whether  Cyprian  or  Sicilian  or  Corinthian :  such  was 
that  of  Apollo^  whether  Delphic  or  Actiensian :  such  was  that  of  Diana^ 

I  Macrob.  Saturn.  lib.  L  c*  18.  p«  20L 
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whether  Pamphylian  or  Rhodian :  and  such  was  that  of  the  high  places  ch^f.  vh, 
of  Anaisy  whether  adored  by  the  Armenians  or  by  the  mountabeers  of 
Persia '. 

In  the  east,  we  not  only  find  small  chapels  placed  upon  the  tops  of  imi- 
tative pyramids,  but  likewise  temples  themselves  built,  as  in  the  west,  upon 
the  summits  of  hills. 

The  pagoda  of  Tripetty  is  situated  upon  a  high  mountain  about  forty 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Arcot :  and,  both  from  its  great  extent  and  from 
the  numerous  attached  cells  of  the  officiating  Brahmens,  it  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  city  than  of  a  temple.  To  this  hill,  according  to  Taver- 
nier,  there  is  a  circular  ascent  every  way  of  hewn  stone,  the  least  of  the 
stones  which  form  it  bemg  ten  feet  long  and  tliree  broad  :  and  the  hill  it- 
self, doubtless  as  a  special  imitation  of  Meru,  is  considered  in  so  sacred  a 
light,  that  none  but  Hindoos  are  ever  suffered  to  climb  it  The  temple  is 
dedicated  to  the  Indian  Venus ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  maritime  Isi  or  Bha- 
vant,  who  floated  as  the  ship  Argha  upon  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and  who 
afterwards  flew  away  in  the  form  of  a  dove  \ 

.  In  a  similar  manner,  as  we  learn  from  Kiempfer,  by  far  the  greatest  part 
ef  the  Japanese  temples  of  Buddha  are  built  in  the  ascent  of  hills  or  moun- 
tains, and  are  provided  with  beautiful  staircases  of  stone  by  which  the  wor- 
shippers are  conducted  to  them  '•  All,  he  tells  us,  are  most  sweetly  seated; 
a  curious  view  of  the  adjacent  country,  a  spring  or  rivulet  of  clear  water, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  a  wood  with  pleasant  walks,  being  necessary 
qualifications  of  those  spots  of  ground  upon  which  these  holy  buildings  are 
to  be  erected :  for  they  say,  that  the  gods  are  extremely  delighted  with  such 
high  and  pleasant  places  ^ 

From  Japan  we  may  pass  to  the  Burman  empire :  and  here  again  we 
shall  find  a  similar  attachment  to  hill  worshipw  The  pyramidal  temple  of 
Shoe-Dagon  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  considerably  higher  than  the  cir- 
cumjacent country:  a  peculiariy  sacred  temple  of  Gaudma  near  Prome  is 

*  Spencer  de  leg.  Heb.  lib.  iii.  dissert,  vi.  c  2.  p.  SOS,  304.  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  jL  p^fili^ 
lib.  xii.  p.  559.  ,' 

f  Maurice's  Ind.  AnU  vol  iiL  p«  ^9,  50.  ^  Kaempfer'i  Japan,  b.  iT>^c*  4  fb  )M 

♦  Ibid.  b.  V.  a  8.  p»  iW. 
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toox  ▼•   built  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  hill,  which  rises  abruptly  from  die  western 
'  bank  of  the  river,  and  on  which  the  god  left  one  of  the  holy  impressious  of 
his  foot :  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  once  magnificent  city  of  PagEdim, 
every  little  hill  is  crowned  with  a  pagoda  '• 

6.  If  we  inquire  into  the  precise  nature  of  the  imaginary  celestial  tempfe 
on  the  summit  of  Meru,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  ring  of  mountains  deno- 
'  minated  Ida-watta  or  the  circle  of  the  World.  We  may  also  recollect, 
that  the  World  was  symbolized  universally  by  an  egg.  And,  if  we  either 
view  the  most  common  roof  of  a  natural  cavern  or  cast  up  our  eyes  to  the 
vaulted  expanse  of  heaven,  we  shall  in  each  case  be  presented  with  the  ap» 
pearanoe  of  a  vast  egg-shell  seen  internally  or  of  what  architects  call  a 
dome.  But,  as  the  World  and  the  Ark  were  considered  by  the  old  idolaten 
as  interchangeable  terms,  as  they  were  represented  by  common  symbols^ 
and  as  they  were  personified  by  one  and  the  same  maternal  goddess:  so 
we  may  observe,  that  Ida  or  Ila  is  described  as  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
the  ark-preserved  Menu  ;  that  she  is  no  other  than  Isi  in  the  form  of  the 
diluvian  ship  Argha ;  that  the  mystic  egg  is  said  to  have  floated  an  entire 
year  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  then  to  have  produced  from  its 
gloomy  interior  the  triplicated  great  father  or  the  great  father  and  his  three 
sons ;  and  that  the  cavern  manifestly  typified  the  ship  of  Cronus  or  Osiris, 
no  less  than  the  literal  and  material  World. 

From  these  speculations  originated  the  oval  and  circular  temples ;  which 
were  sometimes  open  to  the  wide  vault  of  heaven,  and  which  at  other  times 
were  covered  in  by  a  concave  shell  or  dome.  The  notion  however  of  the 
prototypes  was  of  course  extended  to  the  architectural  copies  :  and,  as  they 
were  symbols  of  the  World  both  literal  and  mj-stical,  so  likewise  were  their 
imitative  transcripts. 

(I.)  The  link,  by  which  the  natural  Ida-vratta  is  joined  to  tlie  artificial 
copy,  may  be  seen  the  most  perfectly  and  therefore  the  most  distinctly  in  tbo 
American  region  of  Peru.  With  a  rare  felicity,  the  city  of  Cusco  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  of  twelve  mountains  answering  to  the  twelve  signs  in  the 
great  mundane  ring  of  the  zodiac.     Here  then  was  a  natural  Ida-vratta, 

'  Syiaes**  Emb.  to  Ava.  voL  a  p.  110,  111,  183,  238. 
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which  could  not  fisdl  to  be  observed  by  a  body  of  colonists  who  certainly  coaf,  ^ix. 
brought  with  them  from  Asia  the  whole  system  of  their  theology.  But  they 
did  more.  As  a  rude  upright  stone  was  the  most  ancient  hieroglyphic  of 
the  phallic  and  solar  great  ftBither ;  they  reared  twelve  such  stones  on  the 
tops  of  the  twelve  mountains,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  Sun  in  his  twelve 
astronomical  places  during  the  succession  of  the  twelve  months  ' 

But  such  peculiar  situations  were  very  seldom  to  be  had :  and,  whea 
they  were  wanting,  it  was  necessary  that  mere  art  should  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. Still  however  in  these  cases  the  original  of  the  projected  fabric,  a 
ring  of  liills  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  was  carefully  borne  in  mind : 
and,  if  each  separate  stone  could  not  be  placed  upon  a  separate  hillock,  a 
ring  of  stones,  as  the  best  possible  substitute,  was  reared  upon  the  ascent 
of  a  single  mountain  or  eminence  *•  Such  fabrics  are  commonly  styled 
Druidical :  but,  if  by  the  term  we  mean  to  limit  them  to  the  old  Celts,  we 
apply  it  most  erroneously.  Rock  monuments  of  various  descriptions  abound 
indeed  most  eminently  in  Britain :  but  we  find  circles  of  stone  in  other 
regions  besides  this. 

There  is  one  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  rises  like  a  natural  altar  before 
the  Phrygian  Ida  ^  There  seems  to  have  been  another  upon  the  summit 
of  the  Phenician  Lebanon,  dedicated  to  Venus  and  Adonis :  at  least  we  are 
told,  that  there  were  many  upright  stones  there  of  the  Betylian  description ; 
and,  as  there  were  many  of  them,  and  as  Lebanon  was  a  local  Meru  or  Ida- 
vratta,  I  think  it  most  probable  that  they  were  ranged  in  the  form  of  a 
circle  \  In  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  they  occur  not  unfi^quently  • 
and  they  are  usually  placed  round  a  small  artificial  hill,  which  is  crowned 
with  the  rocky  cell  or  grotto  of  fi>ur  stones  described  already  under  its 
British  name  of  Kist-Vaen.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  temples  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  island  of  Zealand.  It  is  composed  of  stones  of  an  enormous 
magnitude :  and,  like  our  own  Stonehenge,  it  might  almost  seem  to  be  the 
work  of  enchantment,  since  there  are  no  similar  rocks  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  ^.     There  was  another  of  them  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  which  haa 

*  Purch.  Pilgr.  b.  ix.  c.  12.  p.  885.  *  See  Plate  III.  Fig,  21,  22. 

^  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  4  Damas.  apud  Phot.  BibL  p.  1047* 

^  MaUet's  North.  Ant  toU  L  c.  7.  p.  \25^  126..    . 
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iooK  V.  been  removed  to  England  and  reerected  in  the  neighbourhood  t)f  Henley : 
and  there  is  another  at  Salakee  in  one  of  the  SciUy  islands  *•  But  by  far 
the  greatest  number  is  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  some  com* 
posed  of  small  and  some  of  large  stones,  accordmg  to^the  zeal  or  ability  of 
their  respective  founders.  In  Cornwall,  which  may  well  be  termed  the 
Thebais  of  the  island,  they  abound  most  wonderfully :  and  their  form  is  not 
always  perfectly  circular,  but  sometimes  ellij)tical  or  oval.  They  occur 
also  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland :  and  there  the  remembrance  of  tlieir  true 
destination  has  been  accurately  preserved  even  to  the  present  day ;  for  they 
are  still  denominated  temples,  and  tradition  reports  them  to  have  been  for- 
merly the  habitations  of  pagan  priests  ^.  In  England  we  have  Rolrich  and 
the  gigantic  Stonehenge.  Of  these  the  former  is  constructed  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill ;  and  tlie  latter,  not  quite,  but  very  nearly  so.  Abury  we  had^ 
until  the  country  was  deprived  of  it  by  the  persevering  mischief  of  a  stupid 
barbarian.  This  was  a  circle  inclosing  two  other  circles,  and  attached  to 
an  enormous  snake  formed  entirely  of  upright  stones  and  having  a  fourth 
circle  for  its  head.  The  principal  ring  of  Abury  likewise  stood  upon  ele- 
vated ground  :  and  directly  to  the  south  of  it,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
rose  the  artificial  pyramid  of  Silbury  ^ 

To  describe  such  well-known  monuments,  curious  as  they  are,  would  be 
impertinent:  what  I  am  chiefly  concerned  with  is  the  idea,  .which  was  at- 
tached to  them,  and  which  in  fact  prompted  their  construction. 

I  deduce  them  all  from  the  sacred  Cor-du  or  imaginary  Ila-vratta  of 
mount  Ararat ;  though  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they  may  have  been  occa« 
sionally  used  as  places  of  national  or  provincial  conference,  no  less  than  as 
temples :  and  tliis  opinion  is  clearly  confirmed,  while  the  light  in  which 
they  were  considered  is  unequivocally  ascertained,  by  the  curiously  de- 
scriptive titles  which  the  ancient  Druids  and  their  successors  the  bards  be* 
stowed  upon  Stonehenge.  They  denominated  it  Caer-Sidee;  which  de- 
notes the  circle  or  inclosure  of  Sidee.  But  Sidee  is  the  same  goddess  as 
the  Sidlian  Sito,  the  Phenician  Sida,  the  Babylonian  Sidda,  the  Canaanitish 
iSittah,  and  the  Indian  Sita :  and  Sita  is  a  title  of  Ila  or  Parvati,  who  floated 

'  Borlase's  Cornwall,  b.  iii.  c.  7.  p.  198. 
*  Ibid.  p.  19%  193.  3  See  PJate  L  Kg.  5, 
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<»  flie  deluge  as  the  ship  Argha;  just  as  Sdee  is  k  title  of  CeridwcYi,  who  cbap*  tii. 
similarly  floated  on  the  deluge  in  the  form  of  a  ship  bearing  Hu  or  Noe  in 
safety  over  its  waves.  Thus  it  is  manifesti  that  the  name  Caer-Sidee  is 
precisely  equindent  in  all  respects  to  the  name  Ila-vratta.  Whence  it 
will  follow,  that  Stonehenge  was  a  des^];ned  copy  of  the  ring  of  11a  or  (as  it 
is  sometimes  called)  tiie  ring  of  Buddha-Sakya,  which  is  feigned  to  crown 
Uie  summit  of  Mem  or  Ararat.  As  Ceridwen  however  was  the  goddess  of 
tiie  Ark,  no  less  than  the  goddess  of  the  World ;  so  the  imitative  Caer- 
Sidee  represented  the  microcosmic  Ship  resting  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
DO  less  than  the  Megacosm  which  was  once  confined  to  the  insular  circle 
of  the  Armenian  peak.  Both  these  ideas  were  ingeniously  combined  to^ 
gather  in  a  single  appellation,  by  which  the  Druids  were  wont  to  distin- 
guish the  vast  ring  of  Stonehenge :  they  called  it  the  Ark  of  the  JVorldr^ 
If  such  a  title  required  any  explanation,  it  would  receive  it  from  the  cha-r 
racter  of  the  deities,  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated.  The  common 
sanctuaiy  of  Noe  and  Eseye,  or  of  Hu  and  Ceridwen  who  is  the  Isi  of  Hin-» 
dostan,  is  said  to  be  the  great  stone  fence  or  the  circular  mound  constructed 
of  stone-work.  Now  this  sanctuary,  from  the  very  description  of  it,  must 
either  have  been  Stonehenge  or  some  other  similar  edifice ;  which  is  per* 
fectly  immaterial  to  the  point  in  question,  for  analogy  demonstrates  that 
the  many  stone  circles  of  the  Druids  were  all  constructed  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  same  ruling  idea.  But  Hu  and  Ceridwen,  or  the  ship-god 
and  the  ship^oddess,  are  most  undoubtedly  Noah  and  the  Ark.  Therefore 
Stonehenge  was  plainly  called  the  Ark  of  the  Worldj  because  it  was  viewed 
as  a  copy  of  the  inclosing  Ark  of  Noah — ^This  conclusion  is  further  esta- 
blished, both  by  the  singular  language  of  the  bards,  and  by  the  other  names 
which  were  bestowed  upon  Caer-Sidee.  Though  the  mytholc^c  poets  of 
Britain  tell  us,  that  the  common  sanctuary  of  the  great  father  and  great 
mother  was  the  vast  circle  of  stone-work ;  yet  they  likewise  speak  of  that 
sanctuary,  as  being  surrounded  by  the  tide,  and  as  reposing  upon  the  aur^ 
face  either  of  a  wide  lake  or  of  the  boundless  ocean.  Now,  as  such  de- 
scriptions have  but  ill  accorded  with  Stonehenge  since  the  portentous  day 
when  it  crossed  the  Irish  sea  at  the  high  behest  of  the  enchanter  Merlin. 
and  as  the  deities  of  Stonehenge  were  Noe  and  a  Ship:  we  may  safely  - 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL,  III.  SN 
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•oos  ▼•  venture  to  transfer  both  tbem,  and  the  legendary  voyage  of  die  Wihshire 
temple^  to  the  real  floating  sanctuary^  of  which  that  temple  was  only  a  sym- 
bol, and  of  which  the  true  Noe  was  the  pilot  Yet,  agreeably  to  the  uai- 
fonn  tenor  of  Paganism,  which  always  blends  together  in  the  person  <rf  one 
goddess  both  the  Ark  and  the  World,  the  Druids,  by  the  names  which  they 
imposed  upon  their  Caer-Sidee,  never  suffer  us  to  forget,  that,  although  it 
shadows  out  the  diluvian  Ship,  it  does  not  shadow  it  out  simply  or  exclu- 
sively. They  variously  denominated  this  magnificent  temple  the  mumdime 
rampart t  the  mundane  circle  of  stones^  the  circle  of  the  fFarldy  the  staU  of 
the  caw  or  of  the  navicular  Ceridwen  venerated  like  Isi  and  Isis  ander  the 
form  of  that  animal,  the  cifxle  ofSUke,  and  the  mound  canetructed  ofetant^ 
worh  representing  the  fVarld ' — ^£ach  of  the  .trilithons  of  Stonehenge,  as 
they  are  called  by  Stukeley,  formed  a  noble  portal :  and  throu^  these  pQr-> 
tals,  primarily  representing  the  door  of  the  Ark,  but  finally  the  various 
multiplied  astronomical  doors  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  and  the  Planets^ 
the  aspirants  were  conducted  into  the  interior,  and  were  said  to  be  tefg> 
nerated  by  so  holy  a  passage — The  edifice  has  been  originally  composed 
of  two  concentric  circles,  inclosing  an  elliptical  adytum  or  cell :  and,  in  the 
very  midst  of  that  cell,  is  a  large  flat  stone,  which  has  usually  been  deemed 
the  altar.  As  for  the  adytum,  it  plainly  answers  to  that  interior  sacellum, 
which  in  artificial  temples  was  called  the  cavern ;  and  it  was  devoted,  I 
apprehend,  to  the  very  same  purposes :  while  the  supposed  altar  was  the 
mythologic  grave  or  bed  of  Hu,  respecting  which  more  shall  be  said  in  its 
proper  place — In  thitf  temple  Hu  was  venerated  as  the  serpent  god  * :  and 
to  that  circumstance  we  may  ascribe  the  dracontion  figure  attached  to  the 
ring  of  Abury.  The  two  together  formed  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  serpent 
and  the  circle :  and,  as  the  serpent-god  was  usually  said  to  have  wings,  the 
whole  composed  the  famous  Egyptian  symbol  of  the  globe  and  the  winged 
serpent;  which  Kircher  has  idly  fancied  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity. 
It  was  in  truth  the  type  of  the  serpent  Cnuphis :  but  Cnuphis  was  the 
same  divinity  as  the  serpent  Hu. 

"  Daries's  MythoL  of  Brit  Druids,  p.  100,  101,  105,  108,  109, 113,  IH,  120,  121, 
194^  507, 508»  537,  562,  56S. 

Mythol.  p.  113, 114, 121,  5621 
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BOOK  v«  description  as  the  cdebrated  Pantfkean  of  BJoai/o,  Afl  tbe  Dame/imptits^ 
that  magDificcDt  Rotundo  waa  dedicated  to  all  tbe  hero-gpda,  wlia  oMOt 
sailed  together  in  the  Ship  of.  tbe  deluge,  and  who  were  thenoe  representad 
by  the  Egyptians  not  standing  on  dry  land  but  floaiting  oa  a  raft:  yet  it 
appears  to  have  been  eroinentiy  a  temple  of  Mithras  or  the  Smu  Its  vast 
concave  dome,  as  we  are  expressly  told  by  Plkiy,  was  designed  to  imkatfi 
the  vault  of  heaven :  and  it  is  lighted,  in  the  very  same  nanner  as:  tbo 
temple  of  the  Zilmissian  Seba,  by  an  aperture  in  the  oentre  of  ks  arched 
xoof  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Tbe  door  fronts  the  north :  so  that  to  flioae 
who  entered  it  the  colossal  image  of  the  sdlar  Apdlo,  which  was  direcdy^ 
opposite,  appeared  full  in  the  south ;  while  on  either  side  of  him  were 
ranged,  in  suitable  recesses^  the  six  great  planetary  deitiesi  who  were  so 
highly  venerated  in  the  Milfaratic  caverns  of  Persia.  As  for  tbe  intenial 
aspect  of  tbe  building,  it  is  precisely  that  of  an  enormous  cave :  and^  whea 
we  consider  the  progress  of  the  temple  architecture^  we  caobbci  fer  a  mo* 
ment  suppose  that  the  resemblance  is. purely  accidentaL  Tbe  edifioe  was 
no  doubt  a  studied  imitation  of  the  interior  of  the  great  mundane  egg( 
which  was  equally  represented  by  the  concave  roof  oftbe  natural  grotto  \ 

A  similar  style  of  building  prevails  also  in  India*  Tbe  temple  of  Jegaa«» 
Nath  in  Orissa  is  an  immense  oval :  and,  in  external  appearance,  it  is  de* 
scribed  as  resembling  a  huge  butt  set  upright  on  one  of  its  ends*  It  is  coa^ 
standy  illummated  by  a  hundred  lamps;  and  tea  spectator  within  it 
strongly  conveys  the  idea  of  a  large  cavern.  The  image  <^  ttie  god  standi 
in  the  centre  of  the  building  upon  a  raised  platform  or  high-place ;  asid  im^ 
mediately  above  his  head  rises  the.  lofty  concave  dome\  Of  tbe  same 
form  are  the  great  temples  of  Mathura  and  Benares  :  in  each  case^  a  high 
circular  dome  covers  the  round  sanctuary  which  is  constructed  in  tbe  middle 
of  the  sacred  pile  '•  Of  tiie  same  form  likewise  are  the  interior  artificial 
caverns  in  the  temple  grotto  at  Canarah  and  beneath  the  Irish  pyramid  of 
New-Grange :  the  concave  dome,  representing  tiie  interior  vault  of  the 
mundane  egg,  still  presents  itself  to  our  attention.     And  of  the  same  form^ 

^  IfenicK'f  Incl.  Ant.  vol*  iii.  p.  183«.186.    See  Plate  IIL  Flg»  96.. 
»  Ibid. £.  27|  19^ 28^  '  Ibidii^47. 
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sioMtlie  tbeoibgical  specolations  of  the  old  continent  equally  established  cBAf .  yvi, 
tbemselvw  in  America,  were  some  of  the  temples  both  of  Mexico  and 
PerUi 

In  the  first  of  these  countries>  was  a  ronnd  temple,  dedicated,  according 
to  the  Spanish  writers,  to  the  god  of  the  air ;  snd  its  figure  was  said  to 
exhibit  the  circular  course  of  the  atmosphere  round  the  earth.  The  door 
into  it  was  so  &8hioned,  as  to  resemble  the  moutii  of  a  serpent  '•  This 
god  of  the  air  was  the  same  divinity  as  the  ethereal  Jupiter  of  the  west; 
and  the  rotundity  of  the  temple  had  an  aclinowledged  relation,  we  find,  td 
the  shape  of  the  World.  Yet  it  had  a  further  reference  to  the  Ark  :  for 
its  door  shadowed  out  the  door  in  the  side  of  that  vessel ;  and  it  was  made 
to  imitate  the  mouth  of  a  serpent,  because  the  serpent  was  an  hieroglyphic 
of  the  diluvian  Ship  \ 

In  the  latter  country  there  was  dso  a  round  temple,  built  no  doubt  under 
tfie  influence  of  the  same  religious  opinions.  The  principal  sanctuary  of 
Cusco  resembled,  we  are  told,  the  Pantheon  of  Rome.  Like  that  edifice^ 
it  was  the  hoose  and  dwelling-place  of  all  the  hero-gods ;  but  it  was  pecu- 
liarly dedicated  to  the  chief  deity  the  Sun.  At  the  east  end  of  it  jvas  placed 
his^  ion^,  made  with  a  considerable  degree  of  art  front  fine  gold,  and  so 
iwmed  as  to  represent  the  luminary  of  day  encircled  with  radii.  But  what 
the  Peruvians  worshipped  in  this  circular  feme  was  not  the  Sun  simply ; 
but  the  Sun  distinguished  by  certain  attributes,  which  prove  him  in  his 
homan  capacity  to  be  the  patriarch  Noah*  For  their  venerated  Sun  was 
not  merely  the  Sun  in  the  firniiament ;  but  a  Sun,  that  once  hid  himself  in 
a  small  island  of  the  sacred  lake  Titiaca,  when  pursued  by  an  inveterate 
enemy  at  the  period  of  the  universal  <ieluge  '• 

7.  These  circular  temples  nith  domes  served  the  double  purpose  of  repre« 
senting  the  mystic  cavern  or  the  mundane  ring  internally,  and  the  holy 
mountain  which  contained  that  cavern  externally.  Hence  we  sometimes 
find  the  dome  and  the  pyramid  curiously  blended  together  in  one  compound 
edifice. 

»  Purch.  Pilgr.  b.  via.  c  1«.  p.  800.  *  Vide  supra  book  ii.  c.  7.  J  III.  ^ 

>  Furcb.  Fllgr.  b.  ix.  c  11.  p^  881.  c.  9.  p.  Vi^ 
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One  of  these  occurs  about  three  miles  from  Matura  in  the  island  of  Cey*. 
Ion;  On  the  top  of  a  gentle  acclivity  rising  from  the  sea  and  clothed  wii|| 
various  kinds  of  trees,  is  the  Cingalese  temple  in  question.  From  ttM^ 
centre  of  a  circular  terrace,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  diameter 
and  twelve  high,  rises  a  lofty  dome  shaped  like  a  bell :  and  this  dome  it 
surmounted  by  a  round  pyramid,  which  rests  upon  a  square  pedestal  *• 
The  very  ancient  pyramids  of  Deogur  are  constructed  after  a  somewh^ 
similar  manner.  Their  sides  are  not  carried  up  in  a  straight  line;  bu| 
they  bulge  out  in  curves,  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  so  maoy. 
square  domes.  At  the  top  they  are  truncated :  and,  from  the  square  suoh 
mit  thus  formed,  rises  severally  a  square  pedestal  supporting  a  circular 
cone;  which  is  finally  surmounted  by  the  egg  bearing  the  trident  or  tht 
lunar  boat  with  its  central  mast  \  The  same  ruling  idea  may  be  observed 
in  one  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  at  Sakarra.  Of  its  four  sides  the  lower 
parts  bulge  out  with  the  curvature  of  a  dome ;  but  the  upper  parts  towards 
the  apex  rise  rectilineally :  so  that  the  whole  edifice  consists  of  a  ^uare 
dome  terminating  in  a  square  pyramid  '•  To  this  class  we  may  add  the 
Chinese  Tien-tan  or  Eminence  qfhewoen.  The  form  of  the  hill,  which  is 
within  the  walls  of  Pekin,  is  round ;  in  allusion  to  the  vault  of  the  heavenly 
firmament,  as  it  strikes  the  eye :  and  the  single  character  of  Tien  or  Heaven 
is  inscribed  upon  the  principal  building,  which  surmounts  it  In  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  when  the  heat  and  power  of  the  Sun  are  at  the  highest,  the 
Emperor  comes  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Tien-tan  to  offer  thanks  for  its 
benign  influence:  as  in  the  winter  soktice  similar  ceremonies  are  per« 
formed  in  the  temple  of  the  Earth*  We  are  not  positively  informed,  whe- 
ther the  building  upon  the  summit  of  this  tumulus  is  pyramidal ;  but,  from 
the  general  style  of  the  eastern  pagoda,  such  most  probably  is  the  case. 
At  any  rate,  the  hill  seems  very  evidently  to  be  the  grand  local  Mienmo  or. 
Meru  of  China  ^ 

S.  As  the  circular  form  was  chosen  to  represent  the  appearance  of  the 

■  Aaiat.  Res,  vol.  vi.  p.  438, 439.  and  plate  opp.  to  p.  438.    See  Plate  III.  Fig.  23.      ' 

*  See  Plate  III.  Fig.  9. 

'  Norden'f  trav.  vol.  iL  p.  14.  pL  vL'flg.  3:     See  Plate  III.  Fig.  24r 

*  Staiintoii'4  EmbaWi  to  China,  vol.  ii«  c  4.  p.  324.  8vo  edit. 
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tisible  horizon ;  so  it  is  probable,  that  the  cross  with  four  arms  was  selected  csap.  yrs. 
in  reference  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  World.  This  at  least  is  cer- 
tain, that  that  figure  was  held  in  high  veneration  long  before  the  Christian 
era:  and^  accordingly,  we  find  several  temples  with  avenues  branching  out 
from  the  central  penetrale  into  four  rectangular  arms.  Such  is  the  shape 
of  the  great  temple  at  Benares.  Its  body  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  a 
vast  cross :  and,  where  the  arms  intersect,  rises  a  lofty  dome  somewhat 
pyramidal  towards  the  summit  Exactly  the  same  likewise  is  the  shape  of 
the  temple  at  Mathura..  It  presents  the  aspect  of  a  high  dome  with  four 
cruciform  arms  extending  rectangularly  from  it  '•  Such  again  is  the  shape 
of  the  subterraneous  temple  beneath  the  pyramid  of  New-Grange.  The 
avenue  to  it  forms  the  long  arm  of  the  cross ;  and  three  other  short  arms 
branch  out  at  right  angles  from  the  central  octagon  sacellum^  the  roof  of 
which  rises  in  the  form  of  a  doma 

This  figure  is  the  famous  cross  of  Hermes  or  Taut.  It  repeatedly  occurs 
on  the  Pamphylian  and  other  obelisks ;  and  it  decorates  the  hands  of  most  ' 
of  the  sculptured  images  in  Egypt  *.  Yet,  as  the  philosophizing  pagans 
never  lost  sight  of  the  mundane  Ship  while  they  were  considering  the  literal 
World,  the  four-armed  cross,  which  represents  the  latter,  was  sometimes 
deprived  of  an  arm  in  order  that  it  might  better  typify  the  former.  While 
the  Argha  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  deluge,  Siva,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  it,  supplied  the  place  of  a  mast.  Such  a  combinaticm  gave  rise  to  the 
hieroglyphical  trident,  which  is  composed  of  a  lunette  with  a  central  spike 
between  the  horns ;  and  it  was  equally  symbolized,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  the 
purposely  mutilated  cross  of  Hermes.  When  the  perfect  cross  +  was 
despoiled  of  an  arm,  it  became  that  imperfect  cross  which  was  denomi« 
nated  the  Taautic  Tau :  and,  when  this  figure  was  disposed  iuvertedly  x» 
it  then,  like  the  trident  Y,  exhibited  the  appearance  of  the  Argha  with  its 
mast.  In  fact,  the  trident  with  its  pole  is  but  the  perfect  cross^  with  its 
two  horizontal  arms  bent  upwards  in  the  manner  of  a  crescent;  while  the 
trident  without  its  pole  is  the  mutilated  cross  x»  ^ith  the  conical  attokes 
at  the  end  of  the  two  arms  somewhat  elongated* 

'  Tavernier  apud  Maur.  Ind.  Ant  vol.  iiL  p.  50>  47« 

*  Maur.  Ind.  Ant.  voL  ii.  p.  359»  360.  /   ' 
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•ooK  v«  g.  We  now  come  to  a  very  peculiar  sort  of  temple^  vfhkk  mvj  ^er^p 
decidedly  to  confirm  all  the  preceding  remarks  by  exhibiting  the  form  of 
the  sacred  ship  without  the  interventioa  of  any  hieroglyphic 

Since  each  sacred  mountain,  whether  natural  or  artificial^  w^  wf^f^9t^ 
edly  a  transcript  of  Meru  or  Ararat ;  and  since,  as  we  have  seeo^  eacb> 
temple  which  crowned  its  summit  or  was  dug  out  of  its  side  was  an  avowefl 
symbol  or  representation  of  the  mundane  Ark :  we  shall  not  be  surprijBddf 
to  find  the  naked  truth  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  exact  model  of  a  sbip^ 
either  insularly  surroimded  by  water,  or  placed  on  the  lop  of  a  holy  biUL 
This,  accordingly,  will  proye  to  be  the  case  in  more  than  one  region  of  thot 
earth. 

A  pagoda,  which  stands  near  the  great  pagoda  of  Taajore,  sqpports  upoa 
its  top  the  precise  figure  of  the  huU  of  a  ship  furnished  with  a  sloping  depk 
like  the  roof  of  a  house ;  the  whole  perfectly  resembling  those  drawingi^ 
of  the  Ark,  to  which  pictorial  licence  so  frequently  gives  birth  '•  The  sum* 
mit  of  the  lunar  mount  Alban  in  Latium  was  of  old  decorated  with  a  sinuljsr 
figure  of  a  ship,  which  was  reverenced  as  the  sacred  ship  of  Juno  or  Im\ 
Sesostris  is  said  to  have  built  a  ship  of  cedar  two  hundred  and  e^hty  cubits 
in  length,  plated  over  with  gold  on  the  outside  and  with  silver  in  the  insidof 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  god  whom  the  Thebans  worshipped,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  ark-exposed  Osiris  ^  Such  a  dedication  to  the  navicular  divi^ 
nity,  the  costly  mode  in  which  the  vessel  was  finished,  and  ^e  circunistancQ 
of  its  being  constructed  in  the  very  interior  of  the  country,  all  serve  to 
demonstrate,  that  it  was  never  meant  to  be  launched,  but  that  it  was  a 
ship-temple  built  in  studied  imitation  of  the  mystic  Baris  or  Ai^.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  ship  of  Isis  venerated  among  the  Suevi  was  no 
other  than  a  rude  ship-temple :  and  I  am  the  ratlier  ied  to  adopt  such  an 
opinion  firom  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  structure  amoug  the  Hyper* 
boreans  of  Ireland.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  Dundalk  is  an  exact 
stone  model  of  the  hull  of  a  ship,  which  Mr.  Wright  very  properly  terms 
a  ship'temple.  Its  Celtic  name  signifies  the  one  night's  work;  which,  by 
a  slight  alteration.  General  Vallancey  would  make  to  denote,  though  (as 

■  See  Plate  m.  Fig.  7.       »  Dion.  Cass.  lib.  xxw*.  p.  62.        »  Diod.  BibL  lib.  L  j.  52. 
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bt  acknowledges)  by  a  forced  constrQction,  the  remains  of  the  anltf  skip,  chap*  viu 
I  see  not  the  necessity  of  this  correction.  The  goddess  Night  or  the  black 
Venus,  the  infernal  Ceridwen  of  the  Britons,  the  Mother^Night  of  the 
Goths,  and  the  gloomy  Lilith  of  the  Persians  and  Babylonians,  was  highly 
venerated  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  the  female  divinity  of  the  ship.  To 
Ihat  goddess  the  uncorrected  name  of  the  Irish  tendple  plainly  alludes : 
Und  it  consequently  teaches  os,  that  the  stone-ship  on  the  hill  was  a  work 
executed  in  imitative  honour  of  Aat  divine  Night  or  infernal  navicular  deity^ 
who  is  eminently  One.  But,  whatever  be  the  true  import  of  the  name,  the 
general  analogy  of  ancient  Paganism  leaves  no  room  to  donbt  of  the  my- 
thologic  idea,  with  which  thb  remarkable  ship  was  studiously  constructed 
on  die  summit  of  a  hill  '•  There  was  another  very  curious  ship-temple 
at  Rome,  dedicated  to  Esculapius ;  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  same 
as  Adoiiis  or  Attis  or  the  great  father  *.  When  the  worship  of  this  deity 
was  first  introduced  from  Epidaurus,  the  living  serpent,  which  represented 
him,*  .quitted  the  ship  as  she  lay  in  the  Tiber,  and  glided  to  a  small  island 
in  the!  river.  Hence  it  was  believed,  that  the  god  had  chosen  this  sacred 
spot  for  his  peculiar  residence :  and  accordingly,  by  tneans  of  a  breast- 
work of  marble  which  was  carried  round  it,  the  whole  island  was  &shioned 
into  a  temple  for  him,  which  in  form  exactly  resembled  a  ship ;  one  end 
of  it  being  made  higher  to  imitate  the  stem,  and  the  other  end  lower  to 
imitate  the  prow.'.  ! 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  fable  of  the  stone-ship  of  Bacchus  origi* 
nated  from  these  imitative  stone  temples.  An  ^attempt  was  made  upon  his 
Jife  by  certain  impious  mariners,  who  were  conveying  him  to  Italy :  but  he 
changed  the  men  into  fishes,  and  the  ship  into  stone.  This  hcqppened,  we 
are  told,  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany :  and  I  think  it  highly  probable,  that  some 

'  Collect,  de  rcb.  Hib.  vol.  iii.  p.  199.  et  infra.    A  short  time  since  the  remains  of  a 
wooden  ship  were  discovered  upon  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  oAe  of  the  Iri^  ikipnMset. 
It  occasioned  no  small  speculation ;  for  the  wonder  was  how  it  came  therey  since  it  wn 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  water.     The  stone-ship  of  Dundalk  will  explain  the  ^ 
mystery.  ^ 

»  Vide  supra  book  iv.  c.  4..  «  IV.  .        '      *    '' 

•  Banier's  MythoL  b.  v.  c.  5.  p.  163.    Hook>  Horn.  Hist.  b.  iiL  p.  i^Jf*  j, 

Fag.  IdoL  vox.  iii.  .. ;?  .'^rwi 
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BOOK  V.  insulated  rock|  which  in  figure  resembled  a  ship,  was  venerated  as  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  metamorphosis,  and  was  used  as  a  sea-girt  sanctuary  of  the 
god  ^.  The  vestiges  of  a  similar  superstition  remain  even  to  the  present 
day  in  the  Crimea,  which  was  one  of  the  first  Eni^opean  settlements  of  the 
Scuths  or  Chusas ;  of  so  durable  a  nature  are  the  legends  of  ancient  Pte^ 
ganism.  Between  Sudak  i  aiid  Lambat  is  shewn  a  rock ;  whieb,  from  itk 
accidental  resemblance  to  a  ship,  is  still  believed  to  have  been  a  vessel^ 
that  was  formerly  with  its  crew  turned  into  stone  ^.  It  was,  I  am  per- 
suaded, no-  other  than  a  natural  ship-temple  of  the  old  Scythians;  who 
were  ever  the  patrons,  and  who  were  indeed  the  first  authors,  ci  the  great 
demonolatric  apostasy.  In  its  mythological  nature  it  was  the  same  as  the 
rocky  cavern,  which  Saturn  constructed  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  himself  and  his  family :  it  was  the  same  also,  in  ita 
import,  as  the  Irish  insular  temple  of  Muidr,  and  as  tb^.  Egyptian  holy 
island  of  Philas  near  the  cataracts.  This  last  was  the  reputed  borttl^aoft 
of  Osiris :  but  the  cofiin  of  that  god  was  the  same  as  his  ship :  hedce  Pbilff^ 
with  its  sacred  excavations,  was  doubtless  viewed  as  the  sepulchral  ahip- 
temple  of  the  great  father.  The  stone  trough  in  the  central  chamber  of 
the  principal  pyramid,  which  has  generally  been  deemed  the  coffin  of  the 
imagined  royal  founder,  is  in  reality  the  stone-ship  of  Osiris :  and,  like  the 
Argha  of  the  modem  Hmdoos,  it  was,  during  the  performance  of  the  holy 
rites,  filled  with  flowers  and  fruits  and  water  for  ablutions.  Yet  the  com^ 
mon  supposition  of  its  being  a  coffin  is  not  absolutely  erroneous :  the  mis- 
take consists  rather  in  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  attribotec^ 
than  in  the  nature  of  the  implement  itself.  It  was  certainly  a  coffin:  bal^ 
instead  of  being  a  literal  coffin,  it  was  a  stone  copy  of  the  mythologic  sepu^ 
chrai  ship  of  the  dead  Osiris  '• 

»  Nonni  Dioiiyt.  lib.  xlyii.  wet.  507,  508.  Ovid  tells  the  same  story,  but  sot  quite  so 
perfectly :  be  only  says,  tbat  the  ship  became  fast  rooted  in  the  sea ;  which  however  im^- 
plieiT  that  it  was  changed  into  a  rock.    Metam.  lib.  iii.  ver.  661,  662. 

•  HebePs  Journal  in  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  i.  c.  21.  p.  587.  Closely  aUied  to  such  le- 
gends if  the  metamorphosis  of  the  P^eacian  galley  into  stone,  when  it  returned  after 
conveying  Ulysses  to  Ithaca.  See  Odyss.  lib.  xiii.  Homer,  I  have  little  doubt,  alluded 
to  some  insular  ship-tenyle.  The  rooting  of  the  ship  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  i»!idftd  to 
the  grounding  of  the  Ark  on  mount  Ararat. 

J  Vallancey's  Vindic  p.  Slli  220.    Died.  Bibl.  Ub.  i.  p.  id. 
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•  We  may  not  improperly  refer  to  this  description  •  of  temples  those  vast  ckap.  vu. 
su^le  BtooeSy  which  were  occasionally  venerated  as  symbols  of  the  navi« 
cuter  great  mother.'  There  was  one  of  these  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia, 
named  Agdus;  which  was  thought  to  be  the  rock,  whence  the  stones  were 
Utkfin  that  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion  threw  behind  them  after  the  deluge.  It 
waQ  believed  to  be  idivinely  animated ;  and  it  was  revered  as  the  shrine  or 
actual  .residenice  or  symbol  of  the  goddess  denominated  the  great  mother  \ 
I  suspect  it  to  have  ibeen  of  an  oval  or  navicular  form,  like  the  enormous 
egg-stone  of  the  parish  of  Constantino  in  Cornwall.  This  rests  upon  the 
points  of  two  rocks  ;•  and  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  ship  upon  the 
stocks,  the  deck  of  which  rises  in  such  a  curve  «as  to  give  one  at  the  same 
tinie  aq  idea  of  a  large  egg.  The  orifice  beneath,  thus  formed  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  three  stones,  was  considered  as  the  mystic  door  of  the  vessel ; 
by  passing  through  which  the  aspirants  became  entitled  to  the  imaginary 
benefits  of  the  Bacchic  regeneration  *•  To  such  navicular  images  of  the 
great  mother,  which  we  may  distinguish  by  the  name  of  stone-shipSf  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  clearly  alludes,  when  he  reproaches  the  apostate  Israelites 
for  saying  to  a  stone,  Thou  hast  brought  me  forth  '•  They,  who  are  the 
subjects  of  his  denunciation,  had  been  bom  again  (to  adopt  the  language 
of  the  Mysteries)  by  squeezing  themselves  through  the  rocky  orifice,  which 
represented  the  door  of  the  ship ;  and  accordingly,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  same  superstitipus  ceremooy  prevails  throughout  India  even  at 

the  present  day. 

These  remarks  will  account  for  the  curious  onirocritical  explanation  of 
Achmetes,  which  seems  not  a  littie  to  have  perplexed  the  learned  Dr.  More. 
That  writer  tells  us,  that,  according  to  the  Indian  interpreters  of  dreams, 
if  any  person  in  the  visions  of  the  night  be  engaged  in  building  a  merchant- 
ship,  he  shall  collect  together  a  company  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  initi- 
ating them  into  the  Mysteries.  Such  an  exposition  Dr.  More  quaintly 
pronounces  to  be  as  far  fetched,  as  from  the  Indies  themselves.  Yet  he 
adds,  though  utterly  at  a  loss  for  the  reason,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conjee- 

-■ 

f 

'  Timoth.  apud  Arnob.  adv.  gent.  lib.  v.  p.  157. 
*  Borlase'B  Cornwall  b.  iiL  c.  3.  p.  174.    See  Plate  III.  Eg.  «7.  ^  Jerem.  8.  ST.     ' 
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BOOK  T.  ture,  why  a  ship  sboold  intimate  the  congregating  of  men  for  the  tdebratum 
of  religions  Mysteries^  unless  we  conceive  a  ship  to  represent  « tempk. 
He  is  doubtless  right  in  his  conjecture,  though  he  owns  himself  quite  ott^ 
able  to  assign  any  adequate  cause  of  a  tempk  being  ooirocriticaUy  #f»lNH 
fixed  by  a  merchant-ship  \  We  shall  at  present  however  have  lilde  ittfi« 
culty  in  accountingi  both  for  this  drcumstancei  and  for  the  close  connection 
of  a  ship  with  the  Mysteries.  Temples  were  transcripts,  either  literal  or 
hieroglyphical,  of  the  diluvian  Ship :  that  Ship,  from  the  infinite  inxk^  of 
its  lading,  was  aptly  deemed  by  the  Indians  a  merchantrvessel :  and  aspi- 
rants were  initiated  into  the  Mysteries  t^  an  imitative  new  birth  through 
the  portal,  which  represented  the  door  in  its  side  \ 

10.  From  the  natural  grove,  which  shadowed  out  the  garden  of  Para^ 
disc,  originated  those  temples,  which  were  constructed  with  numepooa 
pillars  some  without  and  others  within  the  edifice.  The  shafb  oi  the 
pillars  represented  the  trunks  of  the  trees :  and,  from  the  general  s^le  of 
their  capitals  in  Grecian  architecture,  I  should  think  that  the  sacred  phenin 
or  palm  was  the  tree  chiefly  selected  for  this  purpose.  Exquisite  as  wai 
the  taste  of  the  Hellenic  builders,  insomuch  that  it  seems  to  exceed  the 
genius  of  man  to  invent  a  fourth  order' ;  they  yet  plainly  borrowed  in  the 
first  instance  from  Egypt,  as  Egypt  (I  suspect)  under  its  Sbef4iefd*king« 
borrowed  from  Hindostan^  The  gena^al  style  is  palpnUy  the  same; 
though  the  Hindoos  often  use  a  capital,  which  I- am  not  aware  was  ever 
adopted  in  the  west     This  is  the  flower  of  the  sacred  lotos,  which  fre- 

'  Achniet  Oniroc.  c.  179.  More's  Sjaop.  Prophet,  b.  u  c  8. p.  Sol* 
^  Since  much  of  the  machinery  of  the  Apocaljpse  studiously  refers  to  that  pfigun  demo- 
nolatry,  which  under  a  difierent  name  was  to  be  adopted  by  a  corrupt  Christian  church,  I 
am  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  prophet  styles  the  hierarchy  of  the  mystic  Babylon  ship^ 
matters  in  express  reference  to  this  part  of  gentile  superstition.  The  figurathre  ship  was 
the  harlot,  floating,  like  the  navicular  Isi,  upon  many  waters.  See  Rev.  xirii.  U  and 
xfiiL  17—19. 
^  'I  purposely  say  a  fourth  order  ^  because  I  can  only  admit  the  existence  of  three  genuine 

orders ;  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian.    As  for  the  Tuscan,  it  is  mere  Doric  in 
the  Egyptian  style  as  used  by  the  old  Hetmscaas :  and  in  the  Composite  we  behold  the 
exquisite  Corinthian  most  woefully  corrupted. 
^  See  Plate  HI.  Fig.  28,  29. 
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^uently  crowiis  the  summit  of  their  massy  pillars.  I  am  led  to  deduce  tiie  cHAr*  lAi. 
GrectaR  and  Egyptian  coiumns  from  the  palm,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
striking  resemblance  to  that  tree  which  appears  in  all  the  pillars  of  the 
Thebaic  temples  and  which  is  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  Corinthian 
order,  but  likewise  from  its  reputed  sanctity  and  its  thence  being  so  oftea 
used  in  the  sacred  groves.  To  avoid  prolixity,  a  single  instance  shall  suf- 
fice :  the  floating  island  of  Chemmis,  in  which  Horus  took  refuge  from  the 
fury  of  Typhon,  was  planted  chiefly  with  palm-trees  \  It  is  probable 
however,  that^  in  those  cases  where  the  roof  of  the  edifice  rose  into  the 
graceful  curve  instead  of  being  perfectly  flat,  the  notion  of  other  trees  may 
have  been  superadded ;  the  curve  exhibiting  the  arch,  which  the  branches 
form  by  their  intersection.  Of  such  buildings  we  may  not  unreasonably 
conjecture  that  the  Indian  fig-tree  was  often,  though  not  exclusively,  the 
prototype.  This  remarkable  plant  forms  a  grove  of  itself :  for  the  boughs, 
spontaneously  bending  down  from  the  original  parent  trunk,  take  root  in 
the  earth ;  and,  the  boughs  again  of  these  new  trunks  successively  pro* 
ducing  others,  the  tree  continues  in  a  state  of  progression  so  long  as  it  can 
find  soil  to  nourish  its  shoots.  It  is  higiily  venerated  by  the  Brahmens ; 
for  it  serves  them  as  a  sort  of  natural  temple,  and  thus  carries  back  their 
imaginations  to  that  early  period  when  artificial  imitations  were  unknown^. 
Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  arch  formed  by  the  dip  of  these  shoots  will  be 
circular :  and,  when  the  tree  has  considerably  extended  itself,  its  appear* 
ance  to  those  who  walk  beneath  its  shade  will  be  that  of  a  temple  witli 
numerous  pillars  supporting  various  round  vaults. 

It  is  superfluous  particularly  to  specify  the  well  known  relics  of  ancient 
art,  which  serve  to  exemplify  the  present  hypotbesb:  I  shall  rather  notice 
a  circumstance,  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  omitted.  As  Paradise  and 
the  Ark  were  always  associated  togetlier  in  the  minds  of  the  old  idolaters, 
and  as  caverns  were  symbols  of  tlie  Ship  of  the  World ;  we  continually 
find  the  two  ideas  of  a  grove  and  a  grotto,  blended  together  in  the  artifi* 
cial  excavations  or  in  the  buildings  designed  to  imitate  such  excavations, 
which  occur  in  so  many  different  parts  of  the  globe.    Tlie  excavations 

^  Herod.  Hkt.  lib.  ii\  c.  156.  *  Maiir*  Ib&  AbI.  voL  iL|L  liMM«ptlS» 
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#ooK  ▼•  and  buildings,  to  which  I  allude,  are  professed  transcripts  indeMl  of  the 
mystic  cavern :  but  yet  they  are  furnished  with  pillarsi  the  form .  of  which 
is  evidently  borrowed  firoai  the  trunks  of  trees  '• 

Temples  of  this  description  had  their  chief  portal  almost  umversally,  I 
believe,  looking  towards  the  east,  an  arrangement  precisely  the  reverse  of 
that  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  Christian  cathedral  \  For  this  dispor 
sition  various  reasons  have  been  assigned.  Sometimes  it  is  ascribed  to  tbo 
circumstance  of  the  Sun  rising  in  the  east ;  and,  at  other  times^  to  an  opi- 
nion prevalent  among  the  old  Egyptians,  that  the  east  is  the  front  of  the 
World  K  I  doubt,  whether  such  reasons  be  perfectly  satisfactory :  for,  if 
either  of  them  were  the  true  cause  of  this  arrangement,  all  temples  would 
invariably  have  their  portals  to  the  east  But  this  b  not  the  case :  for  ca^ 
vems  and  cavern-temples  were  contrived  to  have  their  doors  lookuig  to 
the  north  and  the  south,  if  they  had  two ;  and  to  the  north,  if  they  had 
only  one.  There  must  therefoi*e  have  been  some  other  more  specific  rea* 
SOD,  why  an  eastern  aspect  was  so  studiously  selected  for  temples  built 
with  pillars  so  as  to  imitate  the  sacred  groves.  And  this  we  shall  easily 
discover,  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  such  groves  and  their  architeor 
toral  copies  were  equally  transcripts  of  the  garden  of  Paradise.  We  find 
irom  holy  Scripture,  that  the  portals  of  Eden,  when  God  stationed  th^ 
Cherubim  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
sacred  grove:  and,  analogously  with  this  intiomtioo,  the  Hindoo  mythcH 
legists  place  the  cherubic  Garuda  in  the  eastern  pass  of  their  Eiysiaii 
garden  on  the  summit  of  Meru  K  Hence  the  imitative  temple  had  its  door 
to  the  east :  and  hence  not  unfrequently  the  approach  to  it  was  guarded 
with  figures  of  the  compound  Sphinx* 

*  See  Plate  III.  Fig.  19,  Sa 

*  SpeBcer.  de  leg.  Heb.  rit  Ub.  ill  disser.  vL  c.  3.  sect.  4.  p.  309— SI  1.  la  a  nnulir. 
quumer,  the  principal  gate  of  such  Indian  pagodas,  as  are  constructed  with  a  central  ncve^ 
side-aislcsi  and  a  sanctuary  at  the  fartlier  end,  always  fronts  to  the  east.  Maur.  lad.  AbU  - 
YoL  vLp.22.  The  same  disposition  occurs  in  Ae  sacred  architecture  of  the  Peninaastf 
aecordmg  to  Cleza,  the  doers  of  their  temples  looked  eastward.  Punch.  Pilgrim.  Ik  is* 
ic.  11.  p.  880. 

M4aiir.  M*  Aat  ToL  iiL  p.  S2r  «Gen.ui.  24.    Asiat.  Bee.  voL  vi^p.  4BS» 
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1 1 .  The  ancient  pagan  st^te  of  architecture  with  many  of  its  allusions  crat,  vh. 
has  been  adopted  both  by  Christiana  E^nd  Mohaoimedaiu  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  churches  and  mosques. 

A  Gothic  cathedral,  as  it  has  often  been  remarked,  bears  a  studied  n- 
semblaoce  to  two  intersecting  avenues  of  trees:  and  every  part  of  it  is  most 
ingeniously  contrived  to  heighten  the  effect  The  pillars  are  moulded  so 
as  best  to  imitate  the  trunks :  the  lofty  pointed  arch  of  the  aisles,  both  in 
its  general  form  and  by  means  of  its  transverse  groins,  precisely  exhibits 
the  supernal  crossings  of  the  boughs :  every  ornament  afiects  the  upering 
spiral  itgure :  and  the  ramifications  of  the  windows,  as  they  are  aptly  called, 
serve  yet  more  to  heighten  the  deception.  Externally,  the  towers  are  often 
-surmounted  by  pyramids :  and,  in  the  case  of  Ely  cathedral,  the  ceotral 
lanthom  is  a  dome.  This  last  mode  of  rooBng  eminently  prevails  in  the 
sacred  edifices  of  the  Greek  church :  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  tlie  archi- 
tects of  the  two  well-known  Roman  and  English  cathedrals  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  Id  the  case  of  the  former,  Michael  Angelo  professedly  boi- 
Towed  it  from  the  Pantheon ' :  and  the  latter  appears  to  be  lit  le  more  than 
a  transcript  of  the  Italian  church.  Each  of  these  buildings,  with  its  fouv 
arms  exhibiting  die  figure  of  a  cross  and  with  its  lo&y  centrical  dome,  bears 
~  a  very  close  resemUance  to  the  cruciform  and  dome-surmounted  pagodas 
of  Mathuni  and  Benares :  and,  though  doubtless  the  cross  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  plans  of  Christian  churches  in  allusion  to  the  cross  of  the 
Redeemer;  yet  1  suspect,  that  the  coincidence  of  shape  with  the  oriental 
temples  was  by  no  means  overlooked  by  the  first  ecclesiastical  architects. 
In  a  similar  tnamier,  the  crypts  under  some  of  our  ancient  churches,  which 
irer«  once  add  ([  believe)  stiU  are  oocauoaalLy  used  far  divine  service, 
appear  ta  be  no  unambiguous  knitaticHis  of  the  sqcred  caverns  :  and  these 
Tere  tbvTBtber  copitiit  because  IbeteitiraMoa  to  beUeve,  that  the  primi< 
live  ChristianSi  while  labouring  ttbdarft  tUt/tfi  of^feaiaa^oa,  often  resorted 
to  deserted  excavations  of  this  "       fiij  appellatioDS  of  the 

Nme  and  t/ie  Choir  are  stricUs  luioly  not  adopted 

'  Hit  conception  ■»«    «  >•-  mAB-i  | 

ttfiin. 
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BOOK  V.  through  mere  accident  Naoe  signifies  indifferently  a  temple  and  a  ^ip : 
and  the  sanctuary  of  our  churches  was  denominated  the  Choir  or  Chor  or 
Caer^  in  reference  to  the  sacred  circle  of  the  mundane  Ark.  Hence  we 
shall  find,  that  the  true  shape  of  this  part  of  the  edifice  is  not  parallel- 
ogrammic  but  circular.  Thus  the  Greek  Basilic®  terminate  universally 
towards  the  east  in  a  semi-circle :  thus  the  same  eastern  terminatioa  \u» 
been  retained  in  the  cathedral  of  London :  and  thus  some  even  of  our 
Gothic  churches,  such  for  instance  as  those  at  Lichfield  and  Westminster, 
affect  a  similar  form  at  the  extremity  of  their  chancels. 

As  for  the  Mohammedans,  they  have  not  only  retained  the  pyramid  in 
their  minarets  and  the  oviform  dome  in  their  mosques ;  but  they  likewise 
carefully  decorate  the  summits  of  those  imitative  mountains  with  the  navi- 
cular lunette,  so  highly  venerated  among  the  astronomical  pagans  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Ark. 

Such  imitations  most  probably  originated  from  the  circumstance  of 
Christian  churches,  in  the  first  instance,  so  often  studiously  occupying  the 
scites  of  heathen  temples ;  and  of  Mohammedan  mosques  afterwards  sup- 
planting Christian  churches.  In  some  cases,  the  very  buildings  themselves 
were  appropriated  to  new  purposes,  as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  and  the  ca- 
thedral of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople :  in  others,  the  ground  of  a  prior 
sanctuary  was  purposely  selected  for  the  creation  of  an  edifice  destined  for 
the  purposes  of  a  different  and  victorious  religion. 

II L  A  very  idle  notion  has  long  prevailed,  which  has  not  only  served 
I  to  point  a  mere  poetical  declamation  against  despotism,  but  has  even  drawn 
forth  man}*  notable  speculations  from  serious  writers,  that  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  tombs  of  their  respective 
founders.  This  childish  fancy  seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  die  asser- 
tion of  Herodotus,  that  Cheops  designed  certain  vaults  in  the  rocky  hill, 
upon  which  he  built  the  principal  pyramid,  to  serve  for  him  as  a  sepulchre: 
and  the  same  tale,  with  an  extension  to  the  other  pyramids,  has  been  echoed 
by  Diodorus  and  Strabo  *.  The  story  has  been  duly  transmitted  down  to 
the  present  day :  and  such  was  the  hold  that  it  took  upon  the  imaginations 

'  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  124.    Dlod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  58.    Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xvii.  p.  sdk 
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"tf  men,  that  it  has  often  beeh  considered  as  declaring  so  undoubted  a  truth  ^^^^'^  ^^ 
IMS  wholly  to  preclude  the  ne<!essity  of  af^ument 

.  What  then  are  we  to  think,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the  direct  testimonies  of 
ttfae  old  classical  writers  ?  Are  they  to  be  unceremoniously  set  aside,  as 
.altogether  unworthy  of  notice  ? 

By  DO  means:  so  far  from  it,  the  testimonies  are  highly  valuable  and 
important.  I  would  not  discard  them:  I  would  only  have  them  rightly 
•understood.  The  pyramids  were  most  undoubtedly  viewed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  as  tombs :  but  the  question  is,  whether  they  were*  literal,  or 
mythological^  tombs ;  whether  they  were  real  tombs  of  substantial  Mizrai* 
-mic  sovereigns  who  had  built  them  for  that  express  purpose,  or  allegorical 
tombs  of  that  ancient  personage  who  was  enrolled  the  first  among  the 
princes  of  the  country.  Of  the  two  suppositions,  the  latter,  almost  to  de<- 
monstration,  may  be  shewn  to  be  the  true  one :  whence  it  will  follow,  that, 
when  the  Egyptians  told  their  Grecian  visitors  that  the  pyramids  were  sepul- 
chres of  their  primeval  king ;  those  visitors,  understanding  them  literally, 
concluded  as -a  thing  of  course,  that  the  pyramids  were  real  tombs,  and  that 
their  3everal  founders  had  built  them  for  the  special  reception  of  their  own 
dead  bodies.  Meanwhile  the  Egyptians,  who  seem  not  unfrequently  to 
have  amused  themselves  with  playing  upon  the  Grecian  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous, truly  intimated,  though  misunderstood  by  their  inquisitive  neighbours 
and  by  a  great  body  of  the  moderns  after  them,  that  each  pyramid  was  a 
mystic  tomb  of  the  dead  Osiris. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Herodotus  himself  throws  some  light  on 
the  real  nature  of  these  supposed  literal  sepulchres.  He  tells  us,  that 
Mycerinus  the  son  of  Cheops  or  (as  Diodorus  styles  him)  Chemmis,  to 
whom  the  raising  of  the  great  pyramid  is  attributed,  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  only  daughter.  Inconsolable  on  account  of  her  death,  he  inclosed 
her  body  in  a  wooden  cow  ornamented  with  gold.  The  historian  professes 
to  have  himself  seen  this  cow :  and  be  adds,  that  the  body  of  the  princess 
was  annually  taken  out  of  it  during  the  festival  of  that  nameless  god,  wboso 
funereal  Mysteries,  be  elsewhere  tells  us,  were  celebrated  upon  %  sacred 
lake.  He  further  mentions  the  existence  of  a  legend,  that  Mycerinus  had 
conceived  an  incestuous  passion  for  his  daughter,  and  that  be  atteoBple 
Pag.  Idol  VOL.  III.  8  P 
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»ooK  9.  to  violate  her  person  \  The  whole  of  this  tale  shews  very  plainly  what 
kind  of  sepulchres  the  pyramids  were :  for  we  have  here  the  fiible  off  tiis 
cow  Theba  aod  of  the  incestuous  commerce  of  a  fother  with  hb  dai^ter 
which  is  so  constantly  interwoven  into  the  history  of  the  chief  hero^god^ 
associated  with  an  imaginary  death,  with  the  funereal  lakoK>i|;ie8  of  Oiirfi^ 
and  with  the  founders  of  the  pyramids.  No  doubt  the  cow  or  ark  waa  tiie 
coffin  of  the  princess,  just  in  tiie  same  sense  as  the  pyramids  were  tomhs 
of  the  old  Egyptian  kings :  and  it  may  be  forther  observed,  that  bodi  Cke€p$ 
and  Chemnus  are  titles  of  Osiris,  though  assumed,  as  was  usual,  by  the. 
sovereign  who  literally  built  the  principal  pyramid.  Cheaps  denotes  /Aa 
iUustrimu  serpent^deiiy :  and  from  the  god  Chemmis  or  Cmmas  or  Che- 
moih  or  Camacs^  as  the  name  was  variously  expressed,  the  floa&g  ishuid 
Chemmii,  which  received  the  boy  Osiris  when  he  fled  before  TyfbfOBf  obvi- 
ously borrowed  its  appellation. 

1.  Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  testimonies  of  the  Greek  writers  relathe 
to  the  sepulchral  nature  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  we  shall  constantly  find 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world  a  prevailing  notion  that  the  temple  of  the 
great  fother  was  also  his  tomb :  and,  in  order  that  the  investigation  may  pro^ 
oeed  the  more  regularly  and  satisfactorily,  we  biU  b^in  it^  as  before^  from 
first  principles.  ! 

(1.)  Mem  or  Ararat  is  considered  as  the  mundane  temple  of  the  great 
fother,  conspicuous  in  an  embodied  shape  and  multiplying  himself  into 
three  forms :  and  this  most  sacred  temple  is  artificially  represented,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  a  cone  or  pyramid.  It  b  however  not  more  viewed  ufi  a 
temple,  than  as  a  tomb :  and  by  the  followers  of  the  very  ancient  super* 
sdtion  of  Buddha  it  is  pronounced  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  the  son  of  the 
heavenly  spirit,  that  is,  of  the  first  man  who  is  supposed  transmigratorily 
to  reappear  at  the  commencement  of  every  new  World.  The  bones  of  this 
primeval  hero*god  were  scattered  over  the  foce  of  the  whole  earth :  and  it 
was  the  first  duty  of  his  descendants  and  votaries  to  collect  and  to  entomb 
them.  Hence  there  is  a  notion,  that,  as  every  pyramid  is  a  copy  of  the 
tepulchral  Mem,  so  every  pyramid  is  to  be  deemed  a  sepulchre  of  the  great 

'  Hmd.  Hisl.  Hb.  ii  c  Itt— 1S& 
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filtber:  and  hfinoeiataiaay  of  these  boildiags  a  tooth  or  a  bone  b  deroudy  osAr.Tix. 
exhibited  as  a  relic  of  die  defunct  godhead.  It  is  confessed  however,  that 
several  pyramids  do  not  retUty  contain  the  bones  of  the  Thacur  or  Lord : 
yet  we  are  told,  that  they  are  to  be  supposed  and  asserted  to  contain  them, 
though  the  true  place  where  they  are  deposited  mast  ever  continue  un- 
known  in  order  to  prevent  profiuiation.  The  secret  vault,  in  which  the 
holy  relics  are  generally  said  to  be  deposited,  is  called  Tkacur  Cuti  or  the 
ceti  of  the  Lord:  and  it  is  observable,  that  the  grand  Lamas  of  Thibet» 
who  are  acknowledged  to  be  successive  incarnations  of  Buddha,  are  always, 
in  studied  imitation  of  their  prototype,  buried  under  pyramids '. 

Now  Buddha  or  Menu,  as  we  have  seen,  however  he  may  be  multiplied 
ia  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  Worlds,  is  really 
Adam  considered  as  reappearing  in  the  person  of  Noah.  Accordingly  we 
shall  find,  that  the  oriental  traditions  respecting  these  patriarchs  singularly 
accord  with  the  preceding  notions  respecting  Buddha. 

Adam  and  all  the  fethers  in  a  direct  line  from  him  through  Seth  are  said 
to  have  dwelt  during  their  lifetime  in  the  borders  of  the  holy  Paradisiacal 
mountain,  and  to  have  been  buried  after  their  death  in  a  sacred  cave  of 
that  mountain  denominated  Alcanuz.  When  the  period  of  the  flood 
arrived,  Noah  entered  the  cavern ;  and,  having  kissed  the  bodies  of  the 
other  patriarchs^  he  solemnly  removed  that  of  Adam,  while  his  three  sons 
bore  the  proper  oblations  of  gold  and  myrrh  and  frankincense.  As  they 
descended  from  the  holy  mountain,  they  turned  back  their  weeping  eyes 
to  the  garden ;  and  exclaimed,  Sacred  Paradise^  farewell.  Every  stone 
and  every  tree  they  devoutly  embraced ;  uid,  at  length,  with  their  venera- 
ble load,  entered  into  the  Ship.  During  their  abode  within  it,  Noah  was 
wont  to  say  a  daily  prayer  over  the  body  of  the  protoplast ;  his  wife,  his 
sons,  and  his  daughters^  making  the  proper  responses  from  another  part  of 
the  Ark:  and,  when  they  quitted i^  the  eorpsc'of  Adam  was  carefully  taken 
out  together  with  the  rest  of  the  lading.  Hew  it  was  then  dbposed  of,  is 
differently  related  by  different  legendioury  writers.  Some  say,  that  it  was 
secretly  buried  by  Shem  and  Melchizedek|.  under  tte  special  guidance  of 
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an  aogel,  in  mouot  Calvary,  which  is  to  be  deemed  the  narel  of  tbe-Evtb, 
Others  relate,  that  Noah,  when  he  divided  the  World  amoag  his  three  sddb^ 
divided  also  the  bones  of  Adam ;  that  fragments  of  these  were  carried,  at 
holy  relics,  by  tliem  of  the  dispersion  to  various  quarters  of  tbe  ^obe ;  that 
the  skull,  as  tbe  noblest  part,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Shem ;  and  that  it  was  finally 
buried  in  mount  Calvary,  which  from  that  circumstance  was  denominated 
the  place  of  a  skull'. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  whence  these  Rabbinical  and  Mohammedan  tales 
originated.  The  framers  of  them  saw  plainly  enough,  that  the  great  &ther 
of  gentile  theology  was  Adam ;  and  they  could  not  but  observe,  that  he 
was  ccnmected  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  with  Noah.  Hence  they  adapted 
to  those  patriarehs  the  eastern  mytholo^c  fictions  respecting  fiuddha  or 
Menu :  they  buried  Adam  in  a  sacred  cavern  of  the  Paradisiacal  mount : 
they  made  the  Ark  a  sepulchral  vehicle  of  the  dead :  they  reinterred  the 
patriareb  in  a  secret  place  of  mount  Calvary,  which,  as  a  local  Mem,  they, 
pronounced  to  be  the  navel  of  tbe  Earth ;  or,  as  the  tale  was  occasionally 
varied,  they  scattered  his  bones  to  tbe  most  remote  parts  of  the  glob^- 
while  Calvary  received  his  skull  alone.  The  ridiculous  figment  of  tbe  body 
Of  Adam  in  the  Ark  would  be  unworthy  of  notice,  if  it  did  not  so  immedi- 
ately join  itself  to  the  mythok^ic  inclosure  of  the  deceased  f^eat  &tber 
within  that  fioating  navicular  coffin  which  was  esteemed  the  infernal  ship- 
of  tbe  dead :  but  I  think  it  highly  [Hrobable,  that  both  Adam  and  Noah 
were  literally  buried  in  the  precincts  of  the  Paradisiacal  mount  Araiat ;  for 
it  is  not  likely,  that  either  of  those  patriarchs  would  retire  to  any  nateriat 
distance  from  that  remarkable  spot  consecrated  by  so  many  interestii^. 
recollections.  On  these  grounds,  in  addition  to  the  all^orical  death  udl 
revival  of  the  transmigrating  great  fetber,  they,  who  venerated  Mfirii  ialht' 
first  worldly  temple,  would  of  course  venerate  it  likewise  as  tbe  Wflr  hw . 
q(  the  complex  chief  hero-god  :  and  thence,  on  the  universal  principle  of 
local  appropriation,  every  national  holy  mountain  and  every  imitative 

'  Goei.  de  Adam,  reliq.  p.  59—62.  Hilscher.  de  Adam,  reliq.  p.  74^  7&.  Eutych'  Anoal. 
ToL  >.  p.  S6.  Johan.  Gregor.  ex  eaten.  Arab.  M.S.  in  Gen.  in  obierv.  iscr.  c>  xxv.  Gregor. 
Abulph.  in  hiMor.  dynast,  p.  9,  la  £utyGh.  Amial.  vol  i.  p.  44>  apud  fUric  Cod.  Ppe»- 
depig.  TOLL  p.  60^7*,  ^1,867,  '    — «  ' 
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Jiyramid  would  be  deemed  at  oiice  the  temple  and  the  tomb  of  the  supreme  cbaf.  nu 
paternal  divinity,  by  whatever  name  he  might  be  distinguished.  In  a 
similar  manner,  eUtCh  consecrated  grotto  would  be  viewed  as  his  grave: 
and,  in  order  that  the  general  concinnity  of  the  system  might  be  preserved, 
the  Ark,  which  was  represented  by  all  such  grottos,  would  be  esteemed  his 
floating  coffin.  Thus  the  literal  and  the  allegorical  death  of  the  great  father 
woold  finally  meet  together  in  one  point :  and  thus  tradition  and  mystic 
speculation  would  alike  contribute  to  stamp  the  sacred  rites  of  pagan  an- 
tiquity with  an  indelibly  funereal  character. 

-    It  was  from  the  same  heathen  source  that  the  Jews  learned  that  doc- 
trine of  the  Metempsychosis,  which  seems  to  have  been  very  prevalent 
among  them  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  first  advent'.     Their  Rabbins, 
clearly  perceiving  that  the  principal  demon-god  of  the  Gentiles  was  Adam 
considered  as  reappearing  under  new  forms  at  many  different  intervals, 
ascribed  to  the  first  man  the  attributes  which  distinguished  the  great  father. 
Thus  they  teach  us,  agreeably  to  the  pagan  doctrine  of  the  excerption  of 
souls,  that  Adam,  was  the  habitation  and  the  matrix  of  all  the  souls  of  his 
posterity :  that,  in  addition  to  these,  he  bad  his  own  proper  soul,  which 
successively  migrated  from  his  body  into  other  bodies :  and  that,  as  that 
soul  had  already  entered  into  the  body  of  David,  so  it  would  hereafter  pass 
into  the  body  of  the  Messiah.    Thus  also  they  speak  of  a  double  transmi- 
gratory  revolution :  one,  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  by  which  they  pass 
through  the  caverns  of  the  Earth  into  Palestine,  there  to  wait  for  the  ge- 
neral resurrection ;  the  other,  of  souls,  by  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
m3rstic  self- triplication  of  the  great  father,  they  were  each  to  enter  into  pre- 
cisely three  bodies  *. 

(S.)  But  enough  has  been  said  by  way  of  explanatory  foundatioi) :  we 
have  now  only  to  point  ^dut  the' geniertil  prevalence  of  such  notions.;  which 
will  sbewwitb  hofr  nra^aecaniief  the  Oreek  writers-speak  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  as  tonbVy  thoaf^'miiblfMateljr  they  mar  the  whole  matter  by 
misdeeming  them  lilpnd  lepuldureii  ^f  c^rtein  ancient  kings  their  founders. 
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tmom  t.  We  will  be^^n,  where  we  ought  tob^Hy  wUb  Babel.  Herodotiis:  iolcHniit 
OS,  that  the  tower  was  the  teazle  of  Bdas :  Starabo  again  dedaies^  that  it 
was  his  tomb  \  Here  we  have  no  real  contradiction ;  for  it  waa  in  foot 
both  the  mystic  tomb,  and  the  imilafive  monntaiD  tem|^  of  the  gtwl 
fitther* 

In  a  similar  manner,  each  Egyptian  pyratnid,  which  (as  ^ff0,  hm^e  seaO 
was  copied  fimn  the  Babylonic  towei)  was  %  tomb  of  Osiris ;  bnt  il  wat 
not  the  less  on  that  account  his  temple.  AgraeaUy  to  this  view  of  thiasab^ 
ject,  I  hesitate  not  to  pronouncethe  stone  >trongh  in  Ibe  dark-centiiwl  ebwOf» 
ber  the  coffin  of  the  god :  but  then  it  ia  only  to  be  viewed aa«  lepNsenta- 
tbn  of  that  sepulchral  ark  or  floating  coffin,  irithio  whirii  bia  ikii4ge  WM 
placed  during  the  moumftd  part  of  the  Mysteries  Thw  we  ftuitl  tha(  bli 
nocturnal  Orgies  were  oelebraled  on  die  surface  of  a  saqrt4  ^1($  niw  $^ 
ill  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  was  shewn  hb  tomb  \  It  vraa  doqbt^fif 
a  pyramidal  tumulus :  but  it  was  only  one  of  the  many  pl«ce«  of  bis  jM)4^ 
gorical  sepulture ;  for,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  orient^  Biiddb^  Utf 
corpse  is  said  to  have  been  torn  into  several  different  piec«|l»  whii^  wefK 
afterwards  collected  and  interred  by  his  consort  Isis.  A;  very  oele br^tHl 
tomb  of  this  description  was  exhibited  in  the  holy  island  of  Pbibd  near  t||e 
cataracts,  which  yet  was  clearly  a  navicular  or  insfilar  sanctuary  of  Uie 
god  ^  There  was  another  of  them,  as  we  may  collect  finom  the  form  <|f  thq 
central  stone,  in  the  temple  of  Cnuphis,  which  yet  remuns  in.  tb^^.  blfMMl  of 
Elephantine  t  As  for  Isi;,  she  also,  had  her  grave,  which  wi^  shewn  in  tbti 
city  of  Memphis :  though  some  contended,  that  with  her  husband  she  Uy 
interred  in  the  island  of  Philfe  ^  The  Labyrinth  aga^  was  said  to  be  ttis^ 
4omb  of  its  founder  Moeris  or  Meudes :  but  the  true  Mendes  or  Ifenes 
was  Osiris  or  Menu,  and  the  Labyrinth  was  a  temple  devoted  to  the  cele« 
bration  of  bis  funereal  Mysteries  ^  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  the  Sphinx' 
was  not  another  of  these  tombs.  This  compound  monster  was  a  symbol  of 
the  great  mother,  whose  womb  was  deemed  the  Hades  or  navicular  coffia 

*  Hered.  Hist  lib.  i  c  181.     Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xvi.  p.  7S8. 
^  Herod.  Hirt.  lib.  d.  c  170»  171.  '  Diod.  BibL  Ub.  i.  p.  19. 

*  Nordeo's  Trav.  vol.  iL  p.  101.  >  Diod.  BibL  UT).  L  p.  19,  2S. 

*  HsKod.  Hif^  Ijbb  U^  c  14&  Diod.  BiU.  lib.  L  p.  55.  Pliii.  lib.  xxziL  c  1  & 
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tf  ^  dead  hero-gckL  Htooe^  according  to  Pliny,  it  was  reputed  to  be  the  csav.  tit. 
tomb  of  Amasia :  oo^  modern  trayellers  have  actually  discovered,  in  the 
biick  part  oi  the  rock  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  an  opening  into  a  spacious 
aepulchral  cavern  '•  For  a  literal  sovereign  of  Egypt  substitute  its  mytho* 
logkU  king,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pyramids ;  and  the  testimony  of  Pliny 
may  lie  received  as  accurate. 

It  bus  been  observed,  thai  the  Buddhists  pronounce  Meru  to  be  at  once 
tbe  temple  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  great  universal  father.  Agreeably  to 
this  decUtfafion,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  local  geographical  Meru  o^ 
Hindostan  aod  tbe  adjacent  countries,  which  has  been  shewn  to  coincide 
with  the  hi^  land  of  Cashgar  at  the  bead  of  the  Ganges ;  we  shall  find 
prec&ely  such  a  reputed  tomb  withm  its  precincts*  The  pretended  sepuU 
chre  is  forty  cubits  in  length,  the  stature  of  the  divine  personage  for  whom 
it  was  erected :  and  beneath  it  b  af  vault  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  a 
small  door  that  is  nbver  opened  out  of  respect  to  the  illustrious  dead.  It 
is  called  by  the  Mohammedans  the  tomb  of  Lamech :  but  the  pagan  in^ 
habitants  of  the  country  pronounce  it  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Buddha-Na* 
rayana  or  Machodar-Nath ;  that  is,  of  Buddha  dwelling  in  the  waters  or 
of  the  sovereign  prince  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  *• 

What  Meru  or  Ida-vratta  is  to  the  Hindoos,  the  holy  mountain  Ida  was 
to  the  Cretes  and  Iliensieosians.  Hence,  as  the  sepulchre  of  Buddha  is 
still  exhibited  in  Cashgar,  so  the  tomb  of  Zan  or  Jupiter  was  equally  shewn 
in  Ae  Cretan  Ida  ^ 

Thus  likewise  Olympus  is  a  local  Ilapu  or  Meru:  and,  accordingly,  we 
find,  that  a  sacred  tomb  was  venerated  in  the  Olympian  hill  of  Saturn.  It 
was  said  to  be  tbe  tomb  of  Ischenus,  the  son  of  the  giant;  who  was  offered 
up,  a  self-devoted  sacrifice,  to  the  gods  during  tbe  prevalence  of  a  fieunine  ^ 
This  sacrifice  I  suspect  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  similar  sacrifice  of  the 
Indian  Brahma  and  of  the  son  of  the  Phenician  Croooa :  aad  the  tomb  it* 


I.. 


*  PUn. Kat. Hiat. lib. zzxn. clS.    Hamhh>H. 

'  Porplwinvit.  Fythag.  p.  187.  CaUiiB.  Uf^^^i 
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*<^K  ▼•    self  wad|  I  am  persuaded,  the  mythologic  sepulchre  of  the  gigantic  deity  of 
the  place ;  agreeably  to  «  prevailing  notiooi  derived  probably  from  the.eo- 
lossal  statues  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  that  the  stature  of  the  great  father  £Eur 
exceeded  that  of  the  ordinary  race  of  men.    There  was  another  of  theMi 
holy  tombs  near  the  oracular  grotto  of  Trophonius.     It  was  given  to  Ai!pe*' 
silaus,  whose  bones  were  said  to  have  been  brought  thither  from  Troy  Um 
the  purpose  of  interment :  but  I  believe^  that,  like  the  last,  it  wa«  rcftlly 
the  mystic  grave  of  the  fatidical  hero^god. himself '•    There  was  another  of 
them  at  Delphi,  which  was  shewn  as  the  tomb  of  Bacchus  ^ :  vKyther?oi| 
mount  Sipylus  in  the  country  of  the  Magnesians,  which  was  sgici  to-be  thQ 
tomb  of  Jupiter ' :  another  ou  mount  Cylleni  io  Arcadia,  which  .was  asqriibed 
to  Eputus  who  is  feigned  tt>  have  been  stung  tQ  death-  by  ^, serpent^;  an«) 
other  at  Delphi,^  which  was  given  to  Apollo  who  similarly  perished  by  the 
sting  of  the  serpent  Python^ : .  andanother  jett  Nem^  in  Argphi^  which  wa^ 
exhibited  as  the  sepulchre  of  Opbeltes  who  is  likewise  fabled  to  have  been 
slain  by  a  serpent^ .     These  several  legends  all  relate  to  the  sam«  person; 
who  mystically  perished  by  the  agency  of  the  diluvian  Typhoi^  wLtt>  wb^.^ 
inclosed  within  a  floating  coffin,  and  who  was  afterwards  restored  to  life  and 
made  victorious  over  his  enetny.  ^   So  again,  we  find  the  tomb  of  Orion  at. 
Tanagra ;  that  of  Phoroneus,  in  Argolis ;  that  of  Deucalion,  at  Athens ; 
that  of  Pyrrha,  in  Locris ;  that  of  Endymion,  in  Elis ;  that  of  Tityus,  in^ 
Panop^ ;  that  of  Astenon,  inthe  sacred  island  Lad^ ,-  that  of  Egyptus  the. 
son  of  Belus,  in  Aehaia ;  and  that  of  the  hero  Pbocus^  on  a  hill  at  Epi-^ 
daurns  near  aholy  inclosure  planted  with  olive-trees  ''•    Of  Osiris  I  have 
already  noticed  moi^  than  one  tomb :  but,  in  fact,  every  temple  of  this  god 
was  his  reputed  sepulchre.     Hence,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  the  Egyp- 
tians were  accustomed  to  shew  many  graves  of  their  deity  :  and  hence,  as. 
are  told  by  Lucian^  some  of  the  Phenicians  of  Byblos^  who  worshipped 


'  Paus.  Boeot.  p.  602. 
*  Cjril.  cont  Julian.  Ub.  i.  p.  1 1.     This  was  esteemed  the  same  as  the  sacred  naveL 
^  Paus.  Corinth,  p.  125.  ^  Paus.  Arcad.  p.  482. 

*  Porph.  in  vit.  Pytbag.  p.  187.  *  Paus.  Corinth,  p.  111. 

'  Paus.  Boeot.  p.  571.  Corinth,  p.  120.  Strab.  Geog.  lib.ix.p.  425.  Fiaus.  1  Eliac.p.288. 
I^hoc.  p.  615.  Attic  p.  66.  Achaic  p.  440.  Corinth,  p.  140. 
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Osiris  under  the  names  oi  Adonis  and  Thammuz^  asserted  that  the  god  was  cbap.  vii» 
buried  in  their  country  \  So  universally  indeed  was  thb  mode  of  de- 
monolatry  adopted,  that  the  pagan  Euhemerus  professed  himself  able  to 
point  out  the  deaths  and  sepulchres  of  all  the  hero-gods  :  while  the  early 
fathers  indignantly  reproached  the  Gentiles  with  the  worship  of  mere  dead 
men,  roundly  intimating  that  even  by  their  own  confession  their  temples 
were  no  better  than  so  many  tombs  *• 

Exactly  the  same  ideas  prevailed  among  the  old  Britons.  They  had  the 
tomb  of  Tydain  or  the  solar  Hu,  in  the  border  of  what  they  denominated 
the  mount  of  Aren:  ^nd  the  resting-place  or  coffin  of  Dylan,  who  is  the 
same  diluvian  personage  under  a  different  name,  is  said  to  be  the  temple 
of  the  navicular  ox  surrounded  by  the  deafening  wave  ^  Each  Kist-vaen 
also,  or  mystic  stone  cell  of  Ceridwen,  was  deemed  sepulchral  ^  and,  in 
the  Druidical  Mysteries,  ere  the  noviciate  passed  the  river  of  death  in  tlie 
boat  of  Garanhir  or  Charon,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  have  been  alle- 
gorically  buried  under  the  great  stone,  as  well  a&  have  allegorically  become 
defunct  ^  From  these  principles  I  argue  analogically,  that  the  large  flat 
slab  in  the  centre  of  Stoneheng^  wJbich  has*  often  been  taken  for  an  altai^ 
was  really  the  mystic  tomb-  of  Hu  or  Tydain ;  just  as  a  similar  stone  in  the 
midst  of  the  Egyptian  temple  of  Cnuphis  was  a  sepulchre  of  Osiris. 

Nor  were  such  speculations  peculiar  to  the  old  continent :.  we  find  evir- 
dent  traces,  in  the  old  Mexican  superstition,  of  the  death  of  the  great  father 
and  the  dilaceration  of  his  members.  In  the  month  of  May  there  was  a 
special  festival  in  honour  of  the  arkite  Vitzliputzli :  and,  on  this  occasion^ 
the  consecpated  virgins  were  wont  to  prepare  an  image  of  the  god  with 
maize  and  beet  kneaded  together  with  honey.  When  the  principal  day 
arrived,  the  deity  was  solemnly  borne  in  his  ark  to  a  mountaiir  near 
Mexico,  where  sacrifices  were  duly  offered  up.  Thence  he  was  conveyed 
to  two  other  holy  places^  and  afterwards  brought  back  to  his  temple  in  the 

■  Plut.  de  Isid.  p.  358,  S59.  Lucian.  de  dea  Syr.  vol.  ii.  p;  879. 

*  Cicer,  de  nat,  deor.  lib.  i,  c.  42.  Euseb.  Prap.  Evan.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  Clem.  Alex.  Cohorc 
p.  29,  58.  Arnob.  adv.  gent.  lib.  vi.  p.  193. 

^  Davies's  MythoL  p.  193,  194.  ♦  Ibid.  p.  392,  400. 

Pag.  IdoL  VOL.  111.  %  Q 
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S00&  V.  city.  When  the  procession  was  fioished^  the  maize  image  was  torn  asunder^ 
and  pieces  of  its  substance,  in  the  form  of  large  bones^  were  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  god.  These  morsels  of  paste  they  called  the  flesh  and  the  bwes  ef 
VUztiputzU  \ 

Lastly,  it  is  with  the  same  religious  ideas,  that  the  great  pyramidal  M orm 
of  Otaheite  is  deemed  at  once  a  temple  and  a  sepulchre :  and,  unless  I  be 
wholly  mistaken,  we  have  ourselves  derived  from  a  pagan  source  the  un- 
seemly practice  of  burymg  the  dead  within  the  walls  of  our  churches  \ 

(3.)  In  mailing  these  remarks  I  am  compelled  wholly  to  dissent  from 
Mr.  Bryant,  to  whom  I  have  been  indebted  however  for  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding instances  of  consecrated  tombs/  Drawn  away  by  a  refined  etymo- 
logy of  the  Greek  word  Taphos^  he  contends,  that  every  pretended  sepulchre 
of  a  hero-god  was  not  a  tomb,  but  exclusively  a  temple  or  high-place.  That 
they  were  temples  is  indisputable :  but,  if  the  notion  of  their  being  tombs 
also  originated  from  the  mere  Hellenic  misprision  of  a  sacred  term,  it  is 
obvious,  that  such  an  idea  would  be  utterly  unknown  without  the  limits  di 
Greece.  We  have  seen  however,  that  it  was  equally  familiar  to  the  orien- 
tal Buddhists,  the  ancient  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  the  PhenicianSi  the 
Celts,  and  the  Mexicans.  Hence  I  conclude,  tha^  when  the  Greeks  deno* 
minated  such  structures  Tophi  and  supposed  them  to  be  tombs,  they  were 
guilty  of  no  misprision,  but  merely  called  them  by  their  proper  my  thologi* 
cal  names  '• 

8.  During  the  intermediate  period  of  the  flood,  the  great  father  was  some- 
times said  to  lie  in  a  state  of  death,  and  at  other  times  was  described  as 
being  plunged  in  a  deep  slumber.    When  the  former  phraseology  was 

'  Purch.  Pilgr.  b.  viii.  c.  Id.  p.  807, 808.  *  Cook's  first  voyage,  b.  i.  c  15. 

^  See  Bryant's  Anal.  vol.  i.  p.  449  et  infra.     The  tale  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  respecting 

fte  Anak  prince  Abshamaz  has  evidently  originated  from  the  old  mythology  of  Canaan, 

which  was  the  same  as  that  of  Egypt  and  aH  other  ancient  nations*    He  informs  us,  that 

he  saw  at  Damascus  a  rib  of  this  personage,  which  measured  nine  Spanish  palms  in  length 

^  and  two  in  breadth :  and  he  adds,  that  it  was  taken  out  of  a  sepulchre,  the  inscription  of 

which  purported  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  Abshamaz  the  sovereign  of  the  world.    Vallanc. 

YintL  c.  iii.  p.  38.    This  gigantic  universal  king  was  the  gigantic  great  father,  venerated 

tmder  the  appelladon  of  Abthamax  or  the  ^ff^pring  of  the  Sun  ;  for  Abshamaz  is  plainly  Ai* 

JShemeA  or  the  Sun  is  wyfiiher* 
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adopted^  the  Ark  was  bis  coffin  or  his  grave ;  when  the  latter  was  preferred,  coat.  vv. 
it  was  his  bed.  It  was  the  custom,  particularly  in  the  east,  to  represent  this 
ancient  personage  by  colossal  images  of  vast  size :  and  these,  agreeably  to 
the  mytholc^cal  notions  entertamed  of  him,  were  fashioned  either  in  a  sitting 
posture  of  deep  meditation  or  in  the  recumbent  attitude  of  one  asleep. 
Such  opinions  and  such  modes  of  representation  will  account  for  many 
curious  particulars  in  the  old  systems  of  idolatry :  for  we  shall  contmually 
find,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  train  of  ideas,  a  bed  is  substituted  for  a 
ship  or  a  coffin  as  the  vehicle  of  the  chief-hero-god ;  and  that  he  reposes 
upon  it,  dilated  in  effigy  to  the  size  of  an  immense  giant  But  by  the  bed 
was  really  meant  his  all^orical  grave  or  coffin ;  a  figure  of  speech,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  and  familiar :  and  his  sleep  upon  the 
one  is  the  very  same  as  the  inclosure  of  his  dead  body  within  the  other. 

(1.)  Agreeably  to  this  speculation,  the  Hindoo  mythologists  describe 
Vishnou  as  sleeping,  during  the  intermediate  period  of  the  deluge,  upon  a 
bed  supported  by  the  folds  of  the  vast  navicular  serpent,  which  itself  floats 
upon  the  surface  of  the  waters '.  Such  a  mode  of  delineation  is  its  own 
interpreter :  and  it  may  therefore  with  propriety  be  first  noticed,  as  afford* 
ing  a  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  sacred  bed.  Here  we  have  the 
bed  placed  upon  the  volumes  of  the  ship-serpent :  but  the  serpent  and  the 
bed  are  but  different  symbols  of  the  same  thing.  Accordingly,  Vishnou  » 
sometimes  represented  slumbering  upon  the  serpent  only,  which  serves  him 
for  a  bed :  while,  at  other  times,  be  appears  slumbering  upon  the  bed  only, 
the  serpent  being  omitted.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  former  occurs  on 
a  sculptured  rock  near  the  Ganges  ^ :  and,  of  the  latter,  at  Catbmandu  in 
Nepal.  In  a  large  bason  on  one  side  of  the  royal  garden,  there  is  a  colos^ 
sal  figure  of  Vishnou-Narayan  sleeping  upon  a  mattress  of  stone ;  which  is 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and  broad  in  proportion.  The  bason  be- 
ing full  of  water,  the  image  and  the  bed  appear  as  floating  on  the  surface  K 

Vishnou  is  ultimately  the  same  as  Buddha  or  Sa*Kya :  hence  we  find 
this  gpd  likewise  exhibited  in  the  same  manner.     Near  the  town  of  Syriain 

'  Moor's  Hind.  Pantheon,  plate  vii.     See  Plate  II.  Fig.  1. 
*  Maur.  Hist,  of  HiocU  vol.  i.  plate  vi.     See  also  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  gL  viii^ 

s  AsiaU  Res*  vol.  ii.  p.  315^ 
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BOOS  v^  in  F^,  tiiere  is  a  temple  of  Kia  or  Gautama,  which  contains  a  gigantic 
image  of  the  deity  sixty  feet  in  length.  It  lies  in  a  sleeping  posture, 
recumbent  upon  a  couch  of  proportionable  dimensions  '•  We  meet  witin 
two  similar  images  of  Buddha  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  he  is  equally 
venerated.  One  of  them  is  in  a  temple  at  VilUgaam,  eighteen  feet  long : 
Che  other  is  eighteen  cubits  long,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  a  temple  at  Ooguk 
Bodda.  They  ai^  both  in  a  sleeping  attitude,  reclining  on  one  wle.  The 
head,  crowned  wkh  the  lunar  trident,  rests  upon  a  pillow  attached  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  bed :  the  right  hand  is  naturally  placed  beneath  it :  and 
the  left  is  extended  on  the  thigh  of  the  same  side  \  This  self-same  per« 
son,  dilated  to  the  vast  height  of  forty  cubits,  is  said  to  lie  buried  in  the 
holy  tomb,  which  is  shewn  m  the  mountains  of  Cashgar  or  Meru  \  Here 
the  tomb  serves  him  for  a  bed :  and  consequently  the  bed  is  mythologically 
so  other  than  the  tomb  ^. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  tomb  of  Jtipiter  was  exhibited  in  the  Cretam 
Ida :  and,  as  he  was  thought  to  lie  there  in  the  slumber  of  death,  a  regd 
couch  or  throne  was  annually  spread  out  for  him  to  repose  upon  during  the 
celebration  of  his  Mysteries  K  It  does  not  appear  that  any  figore  of  the 
god  was  laid  upon  this  bed,  but  only  that  it  was  prepared  for  his  imaginary 

#  *  Hamilton's  Account  of  East-IncL  voL  S.  p.  57.    See  idso  Synoet's  ISabm  to  Afa. 
vol.  ii.  p.  247,  248. 

*  Atiat.  Bes.  vol.  vL  p.  4S5,  451.    See  Plate  II.  Fig.  2. 

'  Ibid.  p.  479,  48a 
^  Another  of  his  mystic  beds  is  still  shewn  among  the  ruins  of  the  Indian  BlariEpttraBL 
On  ascending  the  hill  by  its  dope  on  the  norths  a  very  singular  piece  ofsctJpiMre  yesenU  d^ 
sdfto  vieto.  On  a  plain  svrface  of  the  rock^  tohich  may  once  have  served  du  thejhor  ^9mm 
apartmenty  there  is  a  plaf/brm  ofstone^  about  eight  4^1"  nine  Jeet  long  by  three  orjotar  fmde,  w 
a  situation  rather  elevated,  toith  two  or  three  steps  leading  up  to  H,  perfectly  resewMing  a 
couch  or  bed,  and  a  lion  very  toell  executed  at  the  upper  end  of  it  by  toay  qfpilhnj  the  tohale 
of  one  piece,  btUng  part  of  the  hill  itself.  Tins  the  Brahmens,  inhabitanU  qf  the  ptace,  eeU 
the  bed  of  Dherma' Rajah.  Asiat.  Res.  voL  i.  p.  149.  Dherma-Rajah  or  the  Just  King, 
the  Sydjk  of  Sanchoniatho  and  the  Just  Man  of  Moses,  is  the  same  person  as  Meatimt 
Buddha. 

s  Porph.  in  vit.  I^ag.  p.  187.  Porphyry  calls  this  piece  of  furniture  a  throae:  but  k 
was  endently  a  regal  eastem  couch  to  be  used  in  a  reclining  posture,  for  he  deaeribes  itas 
sjy»/tf»ww 
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Qse.    Now,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  thus  spread  out  upon  the  summit  esAr»  to* 
of  the  holy  mountain  Ida,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  parallel  sacred  couch  at  Babylon. 

la  the  chapel,  which  crowned  the  top  of  the  Daontiform  pyramid  of  Bo- 
lus, there  was  a  magnificent  bed  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
god :  but  be  was  only  belitved  to  repose  upon  it ;  for,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, it  was  not  occupied  by  any  statue '.  This  bed  was  mythologically 
his  coffin  or  resting-place ;  for  we  learn  from  Strabo,  that  the  pyramid- 
temple  was  esteemed  his  sepulchre :  and,  as  it  was  placed  on  the  summit  of 
a  building  which  was  constructed  in  imitation  of  Meru  or  Ararat,  it  waa 
evidently  the  same  implement  as  the  navicular  coffin  or  ark  of  the  deity. 
I^ere  was  a  similar  bed  in  tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  or  Osiris  at  Thebes :  and 
there  was  another  of  these  couches  in  the  temple  at  Patarse  in  Lycia  \  la 
each  case,  a  desecrated  female  was  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
divinity :  and,  as  prostitution  formed  a  regular  part  of  the  old  idolatrous 
system,  the  Archimage,  who  professed  to  be  the  visible  representative  of  his 
transmigrating  god,  acted  no  doubt  as  his  proxy. 

This  will  develop  the  meaning  and  the  allusion  of  a  part  of  that  very 
curious  mythological  passage  in  Isaiah,  which  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  notice.  The  harlot  church  of  Israel,  white  engaged  in  celebrating  the 
fimereal  Orgies  of  Molecb  or  Osiris,  is  described,  as  preparing  a  bed  upon 
a  lofty  mountain  in  avowed  imitation  of  that  bed  of  her  idolatrous  neigh- 
bours which  she  had  beheld  with  delight,  and  then  as  committing  fornica- 
tion upon  it  like  the  priestess  of  the  generative  great  iather  *.  Spiritual 
fcwnicatioa  is  doubtiess  here  intended,  but  it  was  rarely  dissevered  from 
literal  pollution :  the  imagery  however  of  the  passage  is  certainly  borrowed 
Irom  the  mystic  bed  of  the  Gentiles  on -the  summit  of  their  holy  moun- 
tain. 

Speculations  of  a  similar  nature  prevailed  also  among  the  ancient 
Celts.  The  rocky  bed  of  Idris  is  still  shewn  on  the  top  of  Cader-Idris : 
and,  in  plain  reference  to  the  mystic  death  and  oracular  pretensions  of  the 
initiated,  it  is  even  yet  asserted,  that,  whoever  shall  rest  a  night  upon  it,  he 


■  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  L  c.  181.  "  94di&jMk^^  '  ^'^  '*>i-  ^t  8* 
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will  fie  found  in  the  morniBg  either  dead  or  ravtng-mad  or  endued  with 
Mipematural  genius  '•  So  again,  Phitarch  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  a 
traveller  named  Demetrius,  that,  in  one  of  the  sacred  islands  on  the  coaat 
of  Scotland,  Cronus  lay  extended  in  a  profound  sleep,  the  giant  Briareus 
being  his  guard,  imd  various  other  demons  hb  attendants  *.  Thjs  British 
Saturn  is  clearly  the  same  personage  as  Hu  or  Tydain  or  Elphin :  and,  ae« 
cordingly,  the  grave  or  resting-place  of  that  deity  in  the  border  of  the  sacred 
mount  was  denominated  his  Bedd;  whence  our  English  word  Bed  has  pal< 
pably  been  derived  '•  A  similar  double  notion  was  attached,  I  make  no 
doubt,  to  the  slab  in  the  centre  of  Stonehenge :  it  was  at  once  the  bed  and 
the  grave  of  the  great  father.  Agreeably  to  this  suppositicxi,  we  find  io 
Ireland  a  Druidical  temple,  which  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  the  bed  of 
Diarmod  or  the  bed  of  the  omnipotent  divinity.  There  is  likewise  another 
temple  at  Glan-Or  in  the  same  country,  which  is  called  the  bed  of  the  hag 
or  the  bed  of  the  giantess.  The  masculine  deity  thus  described  was  ceiw 
tainly  the  great  father :  and  the  hag  or  giantess  was  the  fury  Ceridwea  or 
the  gigantic  great  mother,  whom  the  bards  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  aa 
the  ancient  giantess -grimly  smiling  in  her  wrath  \ 

We  may  trace  the  same  idea  among  the  Gothic  Thracians.  Dionysius 
of  Byzantium  mentions  a  tumulus  on  the  Argyronian  cape,  near  the  Cya« 
nean  isles  in  the  Thracian  Bosphorus^  which  was  denominated  the  bed  ^ 
the  pant :  and  it  b  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  identical  appellation 
has  survived  even  to  the  present  day ;  for  a  Dervish  resides  near  the  tuam-^ 
lus,  who  details  the  traditions  of  the  country  respecting  the  hill  and  the 
giant  supposed  to  be  buried  there '.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  mystic  tomb 
of  the  daughter  of  Sithou;  is  termed  by  Lycophron  her  bed  or  skeping-^ 
place  ^  She  was  the  same  character  as  Isis  or  Sita :  and  her  mytbologiod 
father  Sithon,  who  (as  usual)  is  made  the  primeval  king  and  father  of  the 

*  Davies's  Celtic  Research,  p.  173.  *  Plut  de  defect  orac^ 

•  Davies'  Mythol.  p.  193,  194.    Comp.  p.  391,  392,  248. 
♦  Vallancey's  Vindic.  p.  469,  471,  472. 
'  Dionys.  Byzaat.  apud  Gylllum.  lib.  ill.  c.  6.  Clarke's  Travels.  voL  L  c;  9Si  p^  6811  ^ 

<  ZvHtAmw.  Ljc  Cassand.  ver.  5S3.  *    ' . 
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Tbracianti  is  no  other  than  the  god  Seth  or  imnx  vr 
identified  with  Dagon  or  O^ris  or  Tyidioa\ 

This  circumstance  will  explain  certain  legends  mpMtiu^  *l  vp^^    »^ 
«re  immediately  to  our  present  purpose.    He  is  deKriticso  m,  ^.  iu«w .  v  .«r 
magnitude :  and  his  bed  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  Unnir  it-  U#.  w^^ui 
of  the  Arimi,  thou^  some  represent  him  as  lying  <xlit;ba(;o  vtn^»iu  w. 
whole  island  of  Sicily  *•    By  the  proper  Arimi  we  are  cksariy .  J  tmiir    wl 
understand  &e  Arminni  or  Armenians  of  Ararat,  in  whose  ouuUy  tM  ii»i. 
bed  of  Typhon  is  to  be  sought ;  but,  as  that  bed  was  by  kxal  \iL\0\nsM\0t v^ 
tion  ascribed  to  various  different  regions,  so  the  name  of  i^niiu  w^^wut  witf. 
it  to  have  been  similarly  extended '.    The  bed  or  tomb  is  iu  Ctuct  to  U. 
sought  for  in  the  mountain  of  the  Ark :  and,  as  Deucalion  was  um)0Xiis^^ 
said  to  have  landed  on  the  top  of  Etna,  we  find  one  of  the  Typhouian  Usdt 
beneath  that  mountain ;  while  the  adjacent  country  was  occasionally,  froiu 
the  true  Arminni,  denominated  A'lima  \    In  this  part  of  his  character,  th^ 
giant  Typhon  identifies  himself  with  the  giant  Buddha^  whose  sacred 
couches  in  Pegu  and  Ceylon  have  already  been  noticed. 

As  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother  were  sometimes  exhibited  under 
the  forms  of  two  colossal  statues  in  an  erect  or  sitting  posture ;  so  wc  find 
an  instance,  where  they  are  placed  together  recumbent  upon  tlie  same  bed. 
Hadgi  Mehemet,  a  great  traveller,  who  discoursed  with  Ramusio,  told 
him,  that  in  a  temple  at  Campion,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the  mo- 
dem Nankin,  he  saw  the  statues  of  a  man  and  a  woman  stretched  recum- 
bent on  the  ground.  Each  image  was  gilt ;  and,  though  consisting  of  a 
single  piece,  was  forty  feet  in  length  ^. 

(2.)  The  Mysteries  being  a  scenical  representation  of  the  actions  and 
sufferings  of  the  chief  hen>god,  we  may  now  perceive  the  reason,  why  a 

*  His  genealogy^  ••  given  by  TieCsei,  ii  purely  frbulouf.  SchoL  inLyc.  ver.589.  The 
Thradan^  ware  Ae  ■■■» ssdai ■  <hi  HiiWinT mi  the  Egjptiaa  Sbqpherds:  and  they 
all  equally  wonUqqpad  DagOB  or  SidML 

*  Hon.  Biad,  lib.  iL  ^^r.^MyflNMij  ff'  Stf— 35S.  Aaton.  Liber.  Metam. 
C.28.  Apollod.BaiLliki.£^yQ 

»  StrdkGo^lkMftliflll  ym.  Hk  ZTiL  p.  784,  785. 

«  Find,  apod  8Mi  Cell06t.TQLiy.  p.  639. 
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gooK  ▼•  sacred  bed  formed  an  important  part  of  their  apparatus.  Clement  d 
Alexandria  tells  us,  that,  in  the  formula  used  by  one  ivho  had  been  inir 
tiatedy  he  was  taught  to  say,  /  have  descended  into  the  bed-chambtr^ 
The  ceremony  here  alluded  to  was  doubtless  the  same  as  the  descent  into 
Hades :  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that,  when  the  aspirant  entered  into 
the  mystic  cell,  he  was  directed  to  lay  himself  down  upon  the  bed,  which 
shadowed  out  the  tomb  or  coffin  of  the  great  fBOher.  This  process  wa3 
equivalent  to  his  entering  into  the  infernal  ship :  and,  while  stretched  out 
upon  the  holy  couch  in  imitation  g(  his  figuratively  deceased  protoQrpe,  he 
was  said  to  be  wrapped  in  the  deep  sleep  of  death.  His  resurrection  fix>n& 
the  bed  was  his  restoration  to  life  or  his  regeneration  into  a  new  World : 
and  it  was  virtually  the  same  as  his  return  from  Hades,  or  his  emerging, 
from  the  gloomy  cavern,  or  his  liberation  from  the  womb  of  the  ship-god- 
dess. 

S.  We  may  now  distinctly  perceive  the  origin  of  that  studied  and  palpable 
resemblance,  which  subsists  between  gentile  places  of  literal  sepulture  and 
ancient  temples  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  funereal  Mysteries. 

Sometimes  the  dead  :were  interred  beneath  artificial  tumuli ;  which  in 
form  were  precisely  similar  to  the  pyramidal  imitations  of  Mem,  at  once 
the  tombs  and  the  temples  of  Buddha  or  Osiris  or  Jupiter  or  Bacchus. 
Sometimes  they  were  deposited  in  vast  excavated  catacon>bs ;  which,  bodi 
internally  and  externally,  perfectly  resembled  the  artificial  consecrated 
grottos  of  the  dying  and  reviving  great  father.  And  sometimes  they  were 
placed  in  subterraneous  vaults ;  which  were  the  very,  counterpart  of  those 
occasionally  used  for  the  purpose  of  initiation,  where  from,  the  nature  of  the 
country  the  rocky  cavern  could  not  be  employed  These  different  places 
•of  sepulture  were  often  planted  round  with  trees,  in  imitation  of  the  sacred 
groves :  and  the  general  similarity  is  so  strong,  that,  in  almost  every  book  o£ 
oriental  travels,  temples  are  either  pronounced  to  be  tombs,  or  tombs  con^ 
founded  with  temples,  or  temples  declared  to  be  more  like  tombs  than  reli^ 
gious  edifices. 

The  grave  of  Cyrus  affords  a  very  curious  exemplification  of  these  re- 
marks, while  it  may  serve  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  preceding  observa-^ 

s  Cleiii.  Alex.  Cohort,  p.  H; 
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tioQS  respecting  the  sacred  bed.  When  Alexander  had  destroyed  Perse-  chap.  vn. 
polisy  he  visited  the  tomb  of  this  renowned  prince.  It  was  a  small  pyramid 
in  the  midst  of  what  the  Persians  denominated  a  Paradise.  The  lower 
part  of  it  was  solid  :  but  above,  in  the  heart  of  the  building,  there  was  a 
chamber  with  a  very  narrow  avenue  leading  to  it,  exactly  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  Babylonic  tower  and  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  When  Aris- 
tobulus  entered  it  by  cominaiKl  of  the  Macedoniao,  he  found  it  to  contain 
a  golden  bed,  a  table  provided  with  caps,  a  golden  trough,  an  abundance  of 
garments,  and  various  ornaments  decorated  with  precious  stones.  No 
body  was  found  :  but  the  inscription  proved  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  \ 

}  Strab.  6eog«  lib.  xv.  p.  730. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 


On  the  Origination  of  Romance  from  old  mythologic  Idolatry. 


X  HE  mythology  of  one  age  becomes  the  popular  romance  of  anotbar : 
and  so  completely  have  the  minds  of  men  been  preoccupied  with  the  an« 
cient  universal  system  of  Idolatry,  diat  almost  every  fictitious  legend,  whe* 
ther  ancient  or  modern,  bears  its  unequivocal  impress.  On  this  singular 
subject  it  were  easy  to  write  a  volume.  Brevity  however  must  be  con- 
,  suited.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  bringing  together  a  few  scat- 
tered notices  respecting  romance  secular,  romance  ecclesiastical,  and  ro- 
mance magical  or  necromantic. 

I.  Secular  romance  I  do  not  confine  solely  to  those  chivalrous  fictions, 
which  ordinarily  bear  that  name.  I  consider  the  substance,  rather  than  the 
mere  appellation :  and,  as  with  equal  propriety  Hercules  may  be  styled 
a  knight-errant  and  Amadis  a  hero  \  I  scruple  not  to  place  together  under 
the  same  division  of  my  subject  warriors  of  very  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  in  generous  courtesy  at  least, 
if  not  in  martial  prowess,  the  cavaliers  of  the  middle  ages  far  transcend  their 
barbarous  predecessors. 


'  Bp.  Hurd  has  a  siimlar  remark  in  hi«  Letters  on  chivalry. 
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].  The  entrance  of  the  great  father  into  the  Ship  formed  a  very  promi-  ckap.tiii. 
nent  feature  of  old  mythology :  and,  as  his  liberation  from  it  was  esteemed . 
his  birth  into  the  new  World,  he  was  often  represented  as  a  helpless  infant 
exposed  in  a  wooden  ark.  This  ark  is  sometimes  set  afloat  on  the  sea, 
while  at  other  times  it  is  mentioned  simply  without  any  specification  of  such 
a  circumstance :  and,  though  the  great  father  himself  is  occasionally  exhi« 
bited  as  an  infant,  yet  we  are  not  imfrequently  told  without  any  disguise  that 
be  constructed  a  ship  and  embarked  in  it  with  certain  companionsw  All 
these  various  particulars  have  been  duly  transcribed  into  the  page  of  romance 
both  ancient  and  modem :  and  the  channel  of  communication  seems  to 
have  been  a  well  preserved,  though  at  length  mistaken,  remembrance  of 
the  diluvian  Mysteries.  Each  aspirant  was  imitatively  deemed  an  infant, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  initiation  was  committed  to  the  sacred  infernal 
boat  Hence  originated  the  numerous  tales  of  persons  having  experienced 
such  a  calamity  during  their  childhood. 

(1.)  Let  us  first  attend  to  legends  of  an  exposure  in  an  ark,  either  at 
sea  or  on  the  stream  of  a  river.  Of  this  it  is  easy  to  produce  a  consider- 
able  variety  of  examples. 

The  classical  Perseus,  and  Telephus,  and  Anius,  and  Tennes,  are  all 
equally  said,  like  the  god  Bacchus,  to  have  been  set  afloat  in  an  ark,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  infancy,  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  to  have  all . 
in  due  time  come  safe  to  shore '.  A  precisely  similar  story  is  told  respect- 
ing the  British  Taliesin,  the  Persian  Darab,  the  Latin  Romulus,  the  Indian 
Pradyumna,  the  Amadis  of  Gothic  romance,  and  the  Brahman  and  Pervi^ 
and  Parizad^  of  Arabic  fiction.  The  child  Taliesin  is  committed  to  sea  in 
a  coracle  :  the  infant  Darab  is  set  afloat  on  the  Gihon  in  a  small  wooden 
ark :  Romulus  and  his  brother  are  exposed  in  the  same  manner  on  the 
Tiber :  Pradyumna  is  inclosed  in  a  chest  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  is  swal- 
lowed by  a  fish,  and  is  ultimately  brought  safe  to  land  :  Amadis,  while  a* 
child,  is  shut  up  in  a  little  ark,  and  cast  into  the  main  ocean :  and  the  twa 
princes  and  their  sister  are  successively  placed  in  wicker  baskets,  and  thus 

•  Apollod,  Bibl.  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  x.  p.  487:  lib.  xiii.  p.  eiS»  Tiete.  ia 
Lycoph.  ver.  570.  Conon.  Narrat.  29.  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  v.  p.  832.  Ci«er.  1  Orat.  k  Vnsi 
J  1 9.    Lycoph.  Cassand.  ver.  229.    Tzetz.  in  loc    Nooni  DwDys.  Kb*  x»v»  p.  iM^  ^  ' 
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Boor  V.  committed  to  a  stream  which  flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  their  fetfaer's 
palace  '• 

(2.)  Sometimes  we  meet  with  a  story  tf  a  person  being  inclosed  within 
an  ark,  unattended  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  set  afloat  oa  fbi$ 
water. 

Thus  Cypselus,  an  ancient  prince  of  Corinth,  is  said  to  have  been  pre» 
served  in  an  ark,  when  his  enemies  sought  his  life :  and  this  ark,  which 
continued  to  be  shewn  in  the  days  of  Pausanias,  was  afterwards  cotise* 
crated  in  Olympia  by  his  posterity,  who  from  him  were  denomhiated 
CypscUdfB  \  Thus  Jason,  the  captain  of  the  Argo,  was  inclosed  in  an  nsk 
during  his  infancy  as  one  dead ;  and  in  that  state  was  bewailed  by  the 
women  of  his  family,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  females  of  ^]rpt 
and  Phenicia  lamented  the  untimely  fete  of  the  ark-concealed  Osiris  awl 
Adonis '.  Thus  Ion,  the  son  of  the  Babylonic  Xuth  and  the  reputed  an« 
cestor  of  the  Ionic  Greeks,  is  fabled  to  have  been  exposed  in  anark,  wfaieli 
was  decorated  with  an  olive-branch  \  Thus  the  primeval  Atbenmn  priace 
Erechthonius,  whose  form  was  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  serpent,  wm 
inclosed  in  an  ark  by  Minerva,  and  committed  to  tlie  care  of  the  tbrM 
daughters  of  Cecrops  who  were  certainly  priestesses  of  the  triplicated  great 

*  Davies's  MythoL  p.  2Sa  Vanance/s  Vindic.  p.  226,  227.  Flut  in  vit.  Homolm 
Asiat.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  18S,  184.  Amadis  de  Gaul,  book  i.  c.  2.  Arab,  nights  enlert.' 
Concluding  story.  As  for  Ron»iIiis>  Livj  treau  as  fiediuloiis  all  that  preceded  the  boildiDg 
of  Rome :  and  Plutarch  a&rds  ample  room  for  doubting  at  least,  whether  the  whole  tate 
of  the  two  brothers  be  not  mere  mythologic  romance.  From  him  we  learn,  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  was  ascribed  to  various  persons  at  Tarious  periods,  and  that  there  was 
the  same  complete  uncertainty  respecting  both  the  parentage  and  the  epoch  of  Romohis. 
The  most  rational  opinion  is,  that  Rome  was  built  by  a  colony  of  the  Pelasgi  or  Cntfaie 
Falli ;  for  almost  every  particular  in  the  early  Latin  history,  if  history  it  can  be  called,  k 
bulk  upon  the  prevailing  popular  theology.  See  Lit.  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  L  in  prsefiu.  PluL 
in  vit.  RomuL  Tzetz.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  1226,  1232.  The  Scythic  origin  of  the  Romans 
has  been  ably  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Pinkerton.    Dissert,  on  tlie  orig.  of  the  Scjrth,  p.  80. 

*  Pausan.  1  Eliac  p.  319,  320. 

'  Taetz.  ChiL  vii.  hist.  96.    SchoL  in  Lycoph.  ver.  175.    Pindar.  Pyth.  iv.  ver.  197. 
NalaL  Coift*  Ub.  vi.  p.  31&, 
^  Euripid.  Ifln.  ver*  1434^  I58Z|^    Cbroo.  Pasch.  p.  49.    Jamb,  de  vit.  Pythag.  c.  S4» 
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mother  *•    And  thus  an  ancient  personage,  named  Ccmatas^  one  of  the  chaf.vih. 
taoe  of  the  Blessed  who  were  the  deified  tenants  of  the  sacred  Elysian  isle^ 
is  said  by  Theocritus  to  have  been  shut  up  in  an  ark  for  the  space  of  a 
whole  year  and  to  have  been  there  fed  with  honey  \ 

(S.)  Occasionally  the  idea  of  in&ncy  is  dropped ;  and  the  hero  of  ro« 
mance^  at  an  adult  age,  performs  some  extraordinary  voyage. 

Such  is  the  exploit  of  Hercules^  when  a  golden  cup  conveys  him  in  quest 
of  adventures  over  the  surface  of  the  mighty  ocean  ^  Such  is  the  voyage 
of  Theseas  to  encounter  the  Cretan  Minotaur :  for,  in  what  light  his  ship 
vras  viewed  by  the  Athenians,  may  easily  be  collected,  from  the  circum*^ 
(rtanee  of  its  being  preserved  with  high  veneration  even  to  the  time  of  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  and  fixmi  the  positive  dedaration  of  antiquity  that  he 
was  one  of  the  mariners  of  the  Argo  ^  And  such  is  the  bold  adventure 
%A  the  British  Merlin  and  hb  associated  bards,  who  dared  the  perils  of  the 
ocean  in  a  house  of  glass  and  were  never  heard  of  more.  This  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  three  disappearances  from  the  isle  of  Britain  ^.  The  tale 
fiMst  probably  origmated  from  the  loss  of  some  unfortunate  aspirants,  who 
were  carried  out  to  sea  in  their  coracle  while  going  through  the  process  of 
a  navicular  initiation :  for,  in  the  ancient  song  of  Taliesin  which  treats,  of 
the  entrance  of  the  just  man  with  his  seven  companions  into  the  inclosure 
of  the  ship-goddess  Sidi,  that  vessel  is  styled  the  inclosure  of  glass  ^  As 
for  the  appellation  itself,  it  was  certainly  borrowed  from  the  glass  boat  or 
lunette  which  the  Druids  used  in  the  celebration  of  their  Mysteries. 

To  the  same  class  we  may  refer  the  various  romances  of  our  British 
king  Arthur. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  that  such  a  prince  actually  fought  with  the  Saxons  : 
but  the  mythologic  history  of  a  primeval  Arthur,  from  whom  he  received 
his  name,  has  become  romantic  fiction  when  engrafted  upon  the  exploits 
of  the  literal  sovereign.     Hence  we  find  king  Arthur  described  as  entering 

'  Apollod.  Bibl.  lib.  iii.  c.  13.  Paus.  Attic,  p.  SI.  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  ii,  ver.  &5^ 
Tzetz.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  158.     Atbenag.  Legat.  §  1.     Hesych.  Lex. 

»  Theocr.  Idyll,  vii.  ver.  83.  '  Apollod.  Bibl.  lib.  ii.  c  5.  J  10. 

^  Hyg.  Fab.  14,  251.  Plut.  in  vit.  Thcs.         s  Davies's  Mythol.  p.  522.  Cambrin  Bii^« 

•  Davics'B  Mythd.  p.  515,  ,622. 


•  -  w 
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»ooK  V.  into  a  wonderful  ship  or  inclosure  with  seven  companions,  during  the  tioie 
of  a  general  desolation  produced  by  a  mighty  flood  of  waters.  Hence,  in 
allusion  to  the  triplicated  White  goddess,  he  is  said  to  have  had  three 
wives ;  each  of  whom  was  denominated  Gwenkwyvar  or  the  Lady  on  tk$ 
summit  of  the  water.  And  hence  he  is  represented,  as  having  a  sbter, 
who  is  styled  the  Lady  of  the  take.  He  is  placed  at  the  head  of  threQ 
knights ;  who  are  said,  like  himself,  to  have  been  imprisoned  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner.  The  mode  of  this  imprisonment  evidently  shews,  that 
the  story  was  borrowed  from  die  inclosure  of  the  aspirant  within  dtemys* 
tic  stone  cell  of  Ceridwen  which  typified  the  womb  of  the  ship-goddess. 
Three  nights,  we  are  told,  was  Arthur  confined  in  the  inclosure  of  wrath 
and  the  remission  of  wrath ;  three  nights,  with  the  lady  of  Pendragoo ; 
and  three  nights,  in  the  prison  of  Kud  or  Ceridwen  under  the  flat  stone  of 
Echemeint  This  stone  was  his  allegorical  bed  or  sepulchre :  and,  accord? 
ingly,  a  vast  stone  in  the-  centre  of  a  round  table,  which  crowns  a  hill  in 
the  district  of  Gower,  is  still  denominated  Arthur's  stone.  Monuments 
of  such  a  description  are  sometimes  called  his  quoit  or  his  tabk:  but  both 
the  one  and  the  other  of  these  imaginary  implements  were  equally  derived 
from  the  sacred  ring  of  Ila,  which  the  Druids  symbolized  by  Stooehenge 
styling  it  the  Ark  of  the  World.  Accordingly,  the  redoubtable  knights  of 
the  round  table  are  sometimes  fabled  to  man  the  infernal  ship  and  to  ferry 
the  souls  of  the  dead  over  the  lake  of  Hades :  and  the  sacred  inclosure,  into 
which  Arthur  enters  with  his  seven  companions  when  a  flood  destroys  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  which  we  find  variously  denominated  liis  quoit  and 
his  table^  is  declared  to  be  Caer-Sidi  by  which  appellation  the  bards  distin- 
guished Stoneheoge.  His  round  table  is  the  same  also  as  his  shield :  and 
that  shield  we  find  to  be  a  ship,  in  which  he  performs  a  wonderful  voyage 
over  the  ocean.  It  was  called  Prydwen^  which  signifies  the  lady  of  the 
IVorld;  a  title,  not  particularly  applicable  to  a  buckler,  but  strictly  de- 
scriptive of  that  mundane  Ship  which  was  personified  as  a  lady  or  a  god-» 
dess« 

With  respect  to  his  military  exploits,  he  copies  and  rivals  Osiris  or  Dio- 
nusus  or  Sesostris  or  Myrina.  He  drives  the  Saxons  out  of  England.  H$ 
conquers  Scotland^  Ireland^  Denmark,  and  Norway.     He  makes  the  kings 
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•         

of  Iceland)  Gothland,  and  Swedeland^  his  tributaries.  He  subdues  all  cBAP.viri; 
France.  He  completely  routs  the  emperor  *  of  Rome,  by  name  Lucius : 
and,  in  the  same  battle,  slays  the  Greek  emperor  and  five  paynim  kings  to 
boot  The  next  year  he  enters  the  capital  of  the  world  as  a  conqueror ; 
and  solemnly  receives  the  imperial  crown  from  all  the  cardinals.  But  the 
greatest  warriors  must  die :  and  so  must  king  Arthur.  Returning  to  Bri- 
tain, he  is  treacherou%  slain  by  his  kinsman  Mordred ;  just  as  Osiris,  after 
all  his  victories,  perished  by  the  villainy  of  Typhon.  Though  mortally 
troimded,  he  is  unable  to  die  till  his  niagicial  sword  Excalibar  is  thrown  into 
thfe  Severn.  The  charge  is  entrusted  to  duke  Lukyn ;  who  at  length  fulfilal 
it^  though  sorely  against  his  inclination.  He  casts  the  noble  blade  into  the 
midst  of  the  stream :  when  lo,  ere  it  touches  the  water,  a  hand  and  arm  is 
seen  to  grasp  it,  to  flourish  it  thrice  in  the  air,  and  then  to  sink  with  it  be- 
neath the  waves ".  When  the  duke  returns,  Arthur  is  no  longer  visible  : 
but  he  perceives  a  self-moved  boat  put  off  at  the  same  instant  from  the 
land,  and  hears  the  piercmg^hrieks  of  unseen  ladies.  Popular  superstition 
long  believed,  that  the  king  was  not  really  dead ;  but  that  he  was  conveyed 
bjr  the  fairy  Morgana,  in  an  enchanted  ship,  to  a  paradisiacal  region  within 
the  riecesses  of  the  ocean.  From  this  island  of  the  blessed  he  will  return 
after  a  certain  predetermined  interval,  and  reign  again  over  the  world  with 
hb  pristine  authority  *. 

I  need  not  formally  point  out,  whence  this  wild  and  beautiful  fiction 
originated.  Yet,  although  Arthur  thus  disappeared,  his  grave  was  shewn 
in  the  sacred  peninsula,  where  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  was  founded. 
Some  writers  say,  that  our  Henry  the  second  examined  it,  and  discovered 
a  stone  beneath  which  was  a  wooden  coffin :  but  Polydore  Virgil  treats  the 

'  Mr.  Southey  has  avmled  himself  of  this  highly  picturesque  circumstance  in  his  fine 
poem  of  Thalaba.  b.  v.  p.  241.  As  he  does  not  acknowledge  any  obligation,  the  thought 
]8*probabIy  with  him  original.  Ariosto  has  a  somewhat  similar  incid^t,  when  Ferrau  dropa 
the  helmet  of  Argalia  into  the  river. 

*  Davies's  Mythol.  p.  187,  188, 199,  394,  404, 517,  515, 522,  394,  396.  Rabelais.  Hv. 
ii.  c.  30.  apud  Selden.  Note  au  manteau  mal  taill6.  fabliaux  du  xii  et  du  xiii.  siecle.  torn.  i. 
Legend  of  king  Arthur  and  king  Arthur's  death,  apud  Percy's  reliq.  vol.  iii*  Hollingshed, 
b.  V,  c.  14.    See  Seld.  notes  on  Drayton's  Polyolb.  song  iii. 
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•ooK  V.  whole  account  as  an  idle  fiction.  I  believe  him  to  be  ri^t  in  bi9  acepti* 
cism :  for  every  particular  ip  the  romance  of  king  Arthur,  no  less  than  the 
insular  situation  of  Ae  tomb  itself,  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  waa  a  9eipni^ 
<!bre  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  of  Osiris  or  Jupiter  or  Bacchus  or  ApoUo 
or  Buddha  \  . 

Closely  allied  to  the  magical  bark  of  Arthur,  as  originatiog  fropi  a  com* 
mon  source,  are  the  inchanted  boats^  which  are  so  often  prepared  in  so* 
mance  to  convey  knights  errant  to  some  desperate  adventure.  The  cawp 
lier  finds  a  small  skiff  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean.  He  is  immecttately  eon* 
vinced,  that  some  brother  in  arms  or  some  distressed  damsd,  impriaoiied 
in  an  insular  castle,  needs  the  assistance  of  his  invincible  arau  He  steps 
'  into  the  vessel :  and,  in  an  instant,  like  the  navigators,  of  the  iofiamal  bo«it 
which  conveys  the  souls  of  the  dead  from  Gaul  to  Britain,  he  ia  wafted, 
by  the  unseen  agency  of  some  firiendly  magiciaa,  full  three  thousand  lei^gueg 
to  the  precise  scene  of  action  \ 

C  We  find  much  the  same  legend  in  Arabic  fiction.  Prioce  Zeyn,  when 
in  quest  of  the  mysterious  ninth  statue,  arrives  with  his  companioq  cm  the 
brink  of  a  lake.  Presently  the  inchanted  boat  of  the  king  of  the  geniii 
steered  by  a  mariner  who  in  his  uncouth  form  unites  the  head  of  ao  ele* 
phant  to  the  body  of  a  tyger,  makes  its  appearance.  The  prince  enters  it 
under  a  strict  injunction  of  silence,  like  that  imposed  upon  the  ancient  as(M 
rants' ;  and  is  forthwith  transported  to  a  beautiful  island,  which  is  described 
in  the  oriental  style  as  resembling  a  terrestrial  paradise '.  On  tins  tale  I 
need  only  remdrk,  that  the  Indian  Ganesa  is  provided  with  the  head  of  an 
elephant ;  and  that  that  animal  is  deemed  one  of  the  forms  of  Buddha, 
who  steers  the  infernal  ship  of  the  dead  over  the  hallowed  stream  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  obligation  of  our  Arabic  fabu-* 
list. 

S.  We  shall  equally  find  in  romance  the  sacred  lake,  the  fairy  or  female 
divinity  presiding  over  it,  the  wonderful  cavern,  the  oracular  tomb  of  im- 
prisonment, the  sleeping  giant,  and  the  upright  figure  eternally  seated  upon 
a  large  stone  like  the  Memnon  and  other  colossal  statues  of  Egypt. 

»  8eId«.0D  PolyoTb.  song  iii  »  See  Don'Quixote.  vol.  ill.  c.  89. 

'  Arab.  Dighti  enter.    Story  of  prince  Zeyn  Alasnam. 


.  (K)  In  British  fiction,  we  have  a  Lady  of  the  lalce^  who  is  said  to  have  cRAr.vm. 
been  the  sister  of  king  Aithur,  and  who  is  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Jl/or- 
gana  or  Viviana.  She  is  clearly  the  same  being  as  the  Persic  Mergian 
Feri  and  as  the  Sicilian  Fata  Morgana,  whose  splendid  illusive  palaces 
float  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Boiai^do  represents  her  as  gliding  be- 
neath the  waters  of  an  inchanted  lake,  while  she  caresses  a  vast  serpent 
into  which  form  she  bad  metamorphosed  one  of  her  lovers:  and  other 
romance-writers  describe  her  as  the  perfidious  paramour  of  Merlin,  who 
was  wont  to  denominate  her  the  white  serpent.  Her  character  has  been 
Jaken  from  that  of  the  White  goddess ;  who  presided  over  the  sacred  lake, 
fnd  who  as  the  navicular  serpent  was  the  diluvian  vehicle  of  the  great  uni- 
versal father. 

As  for  Merlin,  he  was  the  son  of  a  fiur  virgin  by  an  infernal  spirit :  and 
^  was  at  once  the  lover  of  the  lady  Morgana,  and  her  instructor  in  the 
profound  science  of  magic.  .  Like  the  old  Cyclopians  or  Tclchines,  he  was 
a  most  skilful  architect  He  surrounded  Caermarthen  with  a  wall  of  brass : 
he  compelled  the  demons  to  labour  for  him  in  a  cavern  of  the  island  of 
Barry  in  Glamorganshire ;  where  (as  Camden  remarks)  you  may  still,  by 
the  exertion  of  a  moderate  degree  of  fancy,  hear  them  at  work :  and,  hav« 
iig  built  the  stupendous  circle  of  Stonehenge,  he  conveyed  itAn  a  single 
night,  partly  by  sea  and  partly  by  land,  from  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Ireland  to  the  plain  of  Salisbury.  He  was  sometimes  called  Ambrosias : 
and,  agreeably  to  that  appellation,  such  stones  as  those  of  which  his  temple 
is  composed  were  of  old  denominated  Ambrosian  stofies;  while  a  town  in 
its  immediate  vicinhy  still  bears  the  name  oi  Ambrosbury.  All  his  magical 
$kili  however  could  not  preserve  him  from  the  treachery  of  his  mistress, 
the  Lady  of  the  lake.  He  became  enamoured  of  her  at  the  court  of  Uther 
Peodragon ;  where  he  established  the  famous  round  table,  wrought  many 
wonderful  works,  and  uttered  a  number  of  prophecies.  Previous  to  hi* 
death,  he  constructed  a  tomb  capable  of  holding  him  and  the  lady :  and 
taught  her  a  charm,  which  would  so  close  theMone  that  it  could  never  ba 
opened.  The  tomb  is  represented,  as  being  formed  out  of  <a.  rocjc  ;j Wid  tbt 
entrance  into  it  was  beneath  a  huge  inchanted  slab.  Into  this 
under  this  slab,  she  one  day  prevailed  upon  him  to  |ga^' |^rtldl 
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Booi  ▼•  she  wished  to  ascertiuQ  whether  it  was  sufficiently  large.  As  soon  as  he 
was  feiriy  within,  she  pronounced  the  fatal  charm,  and  made  him  her  rock* 
inclosed  prisoner.  Here  he  died :  but  his  spirit,  being  likewise  confined 
by  the  potent  spell,  continued  to  give  oracular  answers  to  those  who  con* 
suited  him  *. 

The  poetical  wizard  Ariosto  has  made  a  beautiful  use  of  this  palpably 
mythologic  fiction :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  has  strictly  adhered  m 
every  particular  to  the  descriptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the 
ancient  fatidical  grotto.  Bradamant  descends  into  an  immense  cave.  At 
the  bottom  of  it  she  finds  a  spacious  portal,  which  leads  into  an  inner 
cavern^  .  Here  she  beholds  the  rocky  tomb  of  Merlin,  within  which  he  wat 
confined  by  the  Lady  of  the  lake:  and,  conducted  by  the  priestess  Melissa; 
whom  the  poet  has  distinguished  by  the  very  name  of  an  ancient  priestess 
of  the  infernal  great  mother,  she  receives  an  answer  to  her  inquiries  firom 
the  enthralled  spirit  \ 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  the  mode,  in  which  this  legend  haa 
been  borrowed  from  old  idolatry.  Merlin,  the  reputed  builder  of  Stone- 
henge  in  which  he  sails  across  the  Irish  channel,  is  a  Druidical  hierophan^ 
the  professed  representative  of  him,  who  constructed  the  mundane  Ark 
shadowed  out  (as  the  bards  inform  us)  by  that  vast  circular  monument; 
His  mysterious  birth  is  a  transcript  of  the  virgin-birth  of  Buddha.  And 
the  stone  tomb,  within  which  he  becomes  a  prisoner,  is  the  mystic  cell  w 
Cromlech;  within  which  the  aspirant  was  said  to  be  confined  by  the  great 
tnother,  where  he  was  reputed  to  die  and  to  be  buried,  and  which  was 
deemed  the  oracular  grave  of  the  deceased  great  father.  We  have  seeo^ 
that  Arthur  was  similarly  confined,  with  the  self- same  lady  of  Pendragoi^ 
in  the  prison  of  Kud  beneath  the  flat  stone  of  EchemeinL  In  both  cases^ 
no  doubt,  the  tale  of  the  imprisonment  was  derived  from  the  Druidical  rite 
of  initiation  within  the  stone  cell  of  Ceridwen. 


*  Spencer's  Fairy-Queen,  b.  iii.  canU  S.  Life  of  Merlin,  and  Morte  Arthuc  b.  L  c  OOL 
Note  au  manteau  mal  taiU&  fiibfiaux  du  iui  et  du  xiii  siecle.  vol  i.  Bailly's  Leitici  sor 
rAUanlidte.  p.  144.  Orland.  Inam.  1.  ii.  cant  12.  stan.  62.  Seld.  on  Poljolb. 
^  «ftd  IT.    .--"^ 

*  X>d|yid.  IW.  CMO.  Ik  slUML  7a  cant  ill.  sttma.  6  et  infra. 
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Nearly  allied  to  Merlin  and  king  Arthur  is  the  valourous  Sir  Louncelot  c 
of  the  \tike,  whose  title  explains  itself,  and  who  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
bravest  of  the  knights  of  the  round  table.  This  oersonage  is  made  the 
paramour  of  Queen  Gwenhwyrar;  whose  oaaie,  as  we  hare  seen>  denotes 
the  Latfy  on  the  mmmt  of  the  water :  and  he  is  described  as  accomplish- 
ing  an  adventure,  the  outlines  of  which  have  been  palpably  taken  from  the 
infernal  shews  of  the  Mysteries  and  from  the  allegorical  death  or  slumber 
of  the  great  father.  Id  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  the  knight  arrives 
before  the  sacred  inclosure  of  Chapel  perilous.  Tying  his  steed  to  a  small 
wicket,  he  undauntedly  enters  within  the  fence ;  and  beholds  right  before 
him  thirty  gigantic  cavaliers,  who  grin  a  horrible  defiance  against  the  daring 
iotnider.  For  a  moment  his  courage  fails  him :  but,  soon  recovering  him- 
self he  rushes  forward  witli  his  drawn  strord ;  and  the  phantoms  instantly 
^ve  place.  He  now  advances  through  the  portal  of  the  chapel :  and,  by 
the  dim  light  of  a  single  lamp,  he  perceives  in  the  midst  of  it  the  recumbent 
figure  of  a  dead  warrior  with  his  faulchion  lying  by  bis  side.  The  in- 
chaoted  weapon  he  forthwith  seizes,  and  prepares  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  out  of  this  scene  of  nocturnal  horror;  when  he  is  charged  in  a  grimly 
voice  by  the  phantom  knights  without  to  relinquish  the  sword,  as  he  values 
his  life.  Regardless  of  the  menace,  he  again  passes  without  opposition 
through  the  midst  of  his  yielding  antagonists,  and  regains  his  steed  ia 
safety*. 

(a.)  The  romance  of  Duraodarte  b  a  mere  variation  of  those  of  Merlin 
and  Sir  Launcelot  He  falls  in  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles :  and,  as  the 
gigaotic  statues  of  the  great  fatiier  were  sometimes  laid  at  their  full  length 
on  a  bed  in  the  attitude  of  one  dead  or  sleeping;  so  this  &buloua  hero  ia 
extended,  like  the  knight  beheld  by  Sir  Launcelot  in  Chapel  perilous,  upon 
a  tomb  within  the  recesses  of  a  deep  cavern,  flexe  be  is  preserved  from' 
decay  by  the  charms  of  Meilin,  and  from  time  to  time  utters  responses  to 
those  who  address  him :  while  his  esquire  Guadiana  is  metamurphused  into 
the  river  of  that  name,  and  lluydera  h  itb  others  of  his  attendants  into  (he 

lakes  of  Ruydera  \ 

■  Morte  Arthur. 
"  The  legend  at  large  is  put  by  Cervantes  into  the  mouth  of  hi*  hero,  wbcn  ho  eniefi5« 
frofi  the  inchanted  cave  of  Mootesinos.    Don  Quixote  voJ.  iti.  c.2^ 
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BOOK  V.  (3.)  Durandarte  has  the  prostrate  attitude  of  the  great  fiadier,  thoo^ 
not  his  stature:  but  the  isle  of  Man  furnishes  a  most  curious  leg^;  wfaidi 
may  be  pronoupced  the  very  counterpart  of  the  story,  that  Plotanch  had 
from  Demetrius,  respecting  the  sleep  of  the  gigantic  Cronus  in  an  insidsr 
cavern  on  the  coast  of  Britain :  and  J  need  scarcely  repeat,  that  the  sleej^ 
ing  Cronus  is  the  same  as  the  oriental  Buddha. 

Rusbin  castle  has  certaidiy  been  erected  on  the  scite  of  an  andent  Druids 
ical  sanctuary,  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  initiation  into  the  My&te^ 
ries :  for  some  remains  of  this  sanctuary  appear  to  be  still  in  existenoGi 
ff^hen  ycu  hcpoe  parsed  a  little  court  of  entrance^  to  adbpt  the  narrative  of 
Waldron,  you. enter  into  a  long  winding  passage  between  two  h^h  walls, 
not  much  unlike  what  is  described  of  Rosamond's  labyrinth  at  Woodstoek^ 
The  ejptremity  of  it  brings  you  to  a  room.  A  little  further  is  an  apart^ 
mentfWfiich  has  never  been  opened  in  the  memory  of  man.  The  persom 
belonging  to  the  castle  are  very  cautious  in  gvoing  any  reason  for  it :  but 
the  natives,  who  are  excessively  superstitious,  assign  this ;  that  there  is 
something  of  enchantment  in  it.  They  tell  you,  that  the  castle  was  atJSrst 
mliabited  by  fairies  and  afterwards  by  giants,  who  continued  in  posusmm 
of  it  till  the  days  of  Merlin.  He,  by  the  force  of  magic,  ^lodged  tha 
greatest  part  of  them,  and  bound  the  rest  in  spells  which-  they  believe  wHl 
be  indissoluble  till  the  end  of  the  world.  For  a  proof  of  this  they  tell  you 
a  very  odd  story. 

« 

They  say  there  are  a  great  number  of  fine  apartments  under  ground, 
exceeding  in  magnyficence  any  of  the  upper  rooms '.  Several  men  of  more 
than  ordinary  courage  havCy  in  former  times,  ventured  dawn  to  explore  the 
secrets  of  this  subterranean  dwelling-place;  but  none  of  them  ever  returned 
to  give  an  account  of  what  they  sato.  It  was  therefore  judged  convenient^ 
that  all  the  passages  to  it  should  be  kept  continually  shut^  that  no  more 
might  suffer  by  their  temerity.  But,  about  some  50  or  55  years  since,  a 
person^  who  had  an  uncommon  boldness  and  resolution^  7tever  left  soliciting 
permission  to  visit  those  dark  abodes.     In  fine,  he  obtained  his  request,  went 

'  This  is  precisely  the  description,  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  Egyptian  Labyrinth^ 
Hist.  h1>.  iL  c  1^. 
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dawn^  and  rtturMd  by  the  help  of  a  clue  of  packthread.    He  brought  this  cvAr.Tim 
amazing  discaoery. 

After  having  passed  through  a  great  number  of  vaults j  he  came  into  a 
long  narrow  place ;  which,  the  farther  he  penetrated,  he  perceived  he  went 
moreandmare  on  a  descent:  till,  haoing  traoelledas  near  as  he  could  guess 
for  the  space  of  a  mile,  he  began  to  see  a  Utile  gleam  of  light;  which,  though 
it  seemed  to  come  from  a  vast  distance,  yet  was  the  most  detightful  sight  he 
had  eoer  beheld  in  his  life.     Having  at  length  come  to  the  end  of  that  lane 
of  darkness,  he  perceived  a  very  large  and  magnificent  house  illuminated 
with  a  great  many  candles  ;  whence  proceeded  the  light  just  now  mentioned^ 
Having  wellfortified  himself  with  brandy,  he  had  courage  enough  to  knock 
at  the  door;  which  a  servant,  at  the  third  knock,  hdFoing  opened,  asked  him 
what  he  wanted.    I  would  go  as  far  as  I  c^n,  replied  our  adventurer ;  be 
80  kind  therefore  as  to  direct  me  how  .to  accomplbh  my  design,  for  I  see 
no  passage  but  that  dark  cavern'  through  which  I  came.    The  servant  told 
Mm,  he  must  go  through  that  house;  and  accordingly  led  him  through  a 
iong  entry,  and  out  of  the  back  door.     He  then  walked  a  considerable  way; 
and  at  last  beheld  another  house  more  magnificent  than  thefrst :  the  win^ 
daws  of  which  being  all  open,  he  discovered  innumerable  lamps  burning  in 
every  room.    Here  he  designed  also  to  knock :  but  fie  had  the  curiosity  to 
step  on  a  little  bank  which  commanded  a  low  parlour ;  and,  looking  in,  he 
beheld  a  vast  table,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  of  black  marble,  and  on  it, 
extended  at  full  length,  a  man  or  rather  monster  ;  for  by  his  account  he 
could  not  be  less  than  fourteen  feet  long,  and  ten  or  eleven  round  the  body. 
This  prodigious  fabric  lay  as  if  slewing,  with  his  head  on  a  book,  and  a 
sword  by  him  of  a  size  answerable  to  the  hand  which  it  is  supposed  made 
use  of  it.    This  sight  was  more  terrifying  to  our  traveller  than  all  the 
dark  and  dreary  mansions  he  had  passed  through  in  his  arrived  to  it.    He 
resolved  therefore  not  to  attempt  entrance  into  a  place  inhabited  by  persons 
of  that  unequal  stature,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the  other 
house ;  tvhere  the  same  servant  reconducted  and  infarpl^  **  *  *^  he 

had  knocked  at  the  second  door,  he  would  have  MBl  t 

never  could  have  returned.    On  which  he  desif^ 
was,  and  by  whom  possessed :  but  the  other  ff^ 
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^^*  ^*  not  to  be  reoeakd.  He  then  took  his  leave  ;  and  by  the  same  dark  passage 
got  into  the  vaults^  and  soon  after  once  more  ascended  to  the  Ught  of  the 
sun,  Ridiculotis  as  this  narrative  appears,  whoever  seems  to  disbelicoc  it 
is  looked  on  as  a  person  of  weak  faith  \ 

The  preceding  legend  has  been  handed  down,  I  have  little  doubt,  fron 
the  times  of  the  old  Druidical  superstition.  It  relates  to  the  noctumal 
rites  of  initiation :  which  were  often  celebrated  in  dark  tortuous  caverns ; 
and/in  the  course  of  which,  the  aspirant,  after  a  gloomy  march  through 
terrific  obscurity,  emerged  from  a  narrow  door  into  a  gaily  illuminated 
sacellum.  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  interior  grotto  at  Rn* 
Bhin  once  actually  contained  a  black  tomb  with  the  gigantic  figure  of  a 
man  recumbent  upon  it.  The  story  preserved  by  Plutarch  seems  to  fervour 
such  an  opinion :  and  it  is  further  corroborated  by  the  express  testimony' 
of  Cesar,  that  the  Druids  were  accustomed  to  make  large  wicker  images  ia 
a  human  shape,  which  they  filled  with  the  wretched  victims  destined  to  be 
burnt  alive.  Such  a  figure  in  a  sleeping  attitude,  laid  upon  a  stone  couch 
after  the  manner  of  the  colossal  statues  of  Buddha  in  the  east,  and  dressed, 
so  as  to  resemble  the  life,  most  probably  gave  rbe  to  the  wild  fiction  of 
the  castle. 

(4.)  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  conjecture  by  finding  a  very  similar 
story  told  of  the  classical  Gyges.  According  to  Herodotus,  he  was  a  Ly* 
dian ;  who  slew  his  master  Candaules,  married  his  wife,  and  usurped  his 
kingdom  :  and  a  curious  fable  is  told  by  Plato  i*especting  the  manner,  in 
which  he  effected  his  purpose.  Descending  into  a  deep  cavern,  he  found 
a  large  brazen  horse  with  a  door  in  his  side.  This  door  he  opened ;  and 
discovered  within  the  statue  the  recumbent  figure  of  a  giant,  whose  finger 
was  decorated  with  a  brazen  ring.  Gyges  took  the  ring,  which  had  the 
'  property  of  rendering  its  wearer  invisible :  and  by  its  instrumentality  in* 
troduced  himself  without  difficulty  into  the  palace  of  Candaules  \ 

'  Grose's  Antiq.  vel.  vi.  p.  208 — 209.  I  strongly  suspect,  that  this  Manx  giant  was  the 
prototype  of  Lord  Orford's  sleeping  giant  in  the  gallery  of  the  castle  of  Otranto. 

*  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  8.  Plat,  de  repub.  dial.  x.  The  marvellous  cavem  near  Sara* 
goza,  described  by  Pulciy  seema-^^^jry  evidently  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  sacred 
Mithratic  gzotto.    I^  is  furnished  with  six  pillars  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  i 
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(5.)  The  gigantic  Buddha  was  not  always  exhibited  in  a  reclining  pos«  cBAp.vm* 
ture :  we  sometimes  find  him,  as  at  Babylon  and  in  Egypt,  seated  erect 
upon  a  vast  stone  chair,  to  which  his  image  is  inseparably  joined.     This 
particular  has  likewise  been  duly  copied  into  romance; 

Theseus,  whose  stature  far  exceeded  that  of  the  ordinary  children  of 
men,  was  attached  in  the  infernal  rq^ions  to  a  stone  seat ;  where,  according 
to  Vir^l,  he  sits  to  all  eternity:  and,  in  the  wild  fictions  of  Arabia,  the 
young  king  of  the  black  isles,  whose  capital  is  magically  submerged  be- 
neath a  lake  while  his  subjects  are  metamorphosed  into  fishes,  becomes 
immoveably  rooted  to  his  chair  by  the  transformation  of  his  entire  lower 
half  into  black  marble.  Here  he  sits  in  durance  vile ;  until  the  spell^ 
which  bound  him,  is  broken  by  the  adventurous  caliph  *• 

(jS.)  The  real  habitation  however,  the  favourite  haunt,  of  the  mytho« 
lo^c  giant,  whether  dbtinguished  by  the  name  of  Buddha  or  Edris  ot 
Atlas^  b  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain :  and  that  mountain,  localized  as 
it  universally  was,  is  truly  the  Paradisiacal  Ararat ;  to  which,  under  the 
ftppellation  of  Meru,  fiction  has  ascribed  seven  stages  or  degrees  of  ascent, 
l^epresenting  it  as  a  pyramid  composed  of  eight  successively  diminishing 
towers  *.  On  such  particulars  the  Persian  romance  of  Cai-Caus,  Rustam, 
and  the  White  giant,  seems  very  evidently  to  have  been  founded  ^. 

Cai-Caus,  the  successor  of  Cai-Cobad  the  first  monarch  of  the  Caianian 

every  soul,  that  enten  into  a  mortal  body  upon  earth,  is  said  to  be  previously  bom  but  €t 
h :  and  the  religion  and  conduct  of  each  future  human  individual  is  determined  by  the 
choice,  which  his  spirit  makes  of  one  of  the  six  pillars  ere  it  issues  out  of  the  mystic  cave* 
See  Morgante  Maggiore  cant.  xxv.  stanz.  42-Ht5«  In  tiie  jargon  of  the  Rostcruciaa 
AlchymistSy  the  different  metals  were  used  to  designate  the  heavenly  bodies.  There  ought 
properly  to  have  been  seven  pillars ;  and  we  should  then  have  had  the  seven  celestial 
gates,  through  which,  in  the  Mithratic  Orgies,  souls  were  reputed  to  be  transmigrttiv^ 
regenerated.  .  .  *.  \ 

'  Arab,  nights  enter,  story  of  the  fisherman  and  genie.  ^  See^Fhtol^ 

'  The  literal  historical  fact  however,  on  which  this  mytfaologic 
war  between  Cai-Caus  and  the  king  of  Touran  in  which  thtf 
blended  with  the  successful  suppression  of  a  revolt  in  the  Cis^ltt  )^ 
See  Hales's  Chronol.  vol.  iii.  p.  93.    Probably  in  ioaie  aodk  m 
mance  of  the  Trojan  war.  i  >?  *  jlt 
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•00&  V.  dynasty^  is  instigated  by  the  song  of  a  minstrel  to  attempt  the  conqnest  of 
Mazenderaun^  which  is  celebrated  as  a  perfect  earthly  Paradise.  It  lies 
in  the  region  of  mount  Aspruz,  at  the  foot  of  which  with  respect  to  Persia 
the  sun  sets  :  and,  in  literal  geography^  it  is  determined  to  be  a  profince 
bordermg  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Hence  it  is  a  part  of  that  h^ 
tract  of  country,  denominated  the  Tabaric  or  Gardyian  rangt^  within  te 
limits  of  which  the  groves  of  Eden  were  planted  and  the  Ark  rested  after 
the  deluge.  Cai-Caus  fails  in  his  enterprize :  for  the  sacred  cbontrj  ia 
guarded  by  the  White  giant,  who  smites  him  and  all  his  troops  with  Uind* 
ness,  and  makes  them  his  prisoners.  In  this  em^gency  the  king  sends  a 
messenger  to  Zaul,  the  father  of  the  hero  Rustam,  begging  his  immedkile 
assistance.  For  the  greater  dispatch,  Rustam  takes  the  shorter  though 
•more  dangerous  road ;  and  departs  alone,  mounted  on  his  charger  Rakesh. 
The  course,  which  he  chooses,  is  styled  the  road  of  the  seven  stages :  and 
at  each  of  the  first  six  he  meets  with  a  different  adrenture,  by  whidi  hb 
persevering  courage  is  severely  tried.  Having  at  length  however  iba^t 
bis  way  to  the  seventh,  he  discovers  his  prince  and  the  captive  Permas : 
when  be  learns  from  Cai-Caus,  that  nothing  will  restore  hia  sight  but  the 
application  of  three  drops  of  blood  from  the  heart  of  the  White  giant 
Upon  this  he  attacks  hb  formidable  enemy  in  the  cavern  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  dwell :  and,  having  torn  out  his  heart  after  an  obstinate 
combat,  he  infuses  the  prescribed  three  drops  into  the  eyes  of  Cai-Caus» 
who  immediately  regains  his  powers  of  vision.  Afterwards  the  two  war« 
riors  lead  their  forces  against  the  king  of  Mazenderaun,  who  had  now  lost 
his  most  redoubtable  champion.  In  the  conflict,  Rustam  pulls  him  from 
hb  horse:  but  he  fells  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  fragment  of  stone.  The 
wary  knight  however  is  not  to  be  so  eluded.  He  brbgs  the  metamor* 
phosed  prince  to  bis  camp :  and,  by  threats  of  breaking  the  stone  in  pieces, 
he  compeb  him  to  resume  his  proper  form  '• 

We  have  here  the  White  giant,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  counterpart  of 
the  gigantic  White  goddess,  on  the  summit  of  a  Paradisiacal  mountain  of 
^ven  stages :  and,  immediately  associated  with  him,  we  have  a  fabled  king 

'  Orient.  Collect,  vol.  i.  Bumb.  4«  p.  359.  vol.  li.  numb.  1.  p.  45« 
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iof  the  country;  who  assumes  the  shape  of  a  stone,  that  constant  symbol  of  GHAr«Tin« 
Buddha  or  Samana-Codem. 

IL  Ecclesiastical,  no  less  than  secular,  romance  has  been  greatly  in- 
debted to  old  mythology  for  several  of  its  most  specious  wonders.  Th» 
drcumstance  originated  from  the  practice,  which  Pope  Gregory  recom- 
mended to  Augustine  when  he  planted  the  gospel  among  the  Saxons  of 
England,  and  which  had  long  before  that  time  been  generally  adopted  in 
the  church.  Pa^m  temples  were  converted  into  Christian  oratories ;  or, 
where  they  had  been  destroyed,  new  edifices  were  erected  upon  the  former 
scite :  idols  gave  place  to  the  relics,  and  in  due  time  to  the  images,  of  the 
saints :  and  the  festivab  of  the  demon-gods  were  supplanted  by  the  festi- 
vals of  that  new  race  of  demons,  the  canonized  martyrs^  whose  imitative 
honours  are  so  graphically  foretold  by  St  Paul*.  The  humour  of  framing 
marvellous  legends  respecting  these  dead  men,  to  whom  the  churches  were 
now  ordinarily  dedicated,  very  soon  followed :  and,  as  nothing  could  be 
more  apposite  than  the  tales  of  the  pagan  demons,  who  had  been  venerated 
in  the  precise  places  now  occupied  by  their  deified  successors,  they  were 
readily  caught  up,  and  with  the  requisite  modifications  adapted  to  the  reign- 
ing taste.  In  various  instances,  the  gentile  divinity  was  himself  metamor- 
phosed into  an  imaginary  saint :  and  we  have  a  whimsical  case  upon  re- 
cord, in  which  the  very  reverse  took  place ;  a  saint  was  oddly  transformed 
into  a  pagan  god.  The  Rugii,  while  in  a  state  of  heathenism,  occupied  the 
sacred  island  of  Rugen  in  the  Baltic ;  and  there  venerated,  with  the  usual 
rites,  the  great  universal  fsither.  When  they  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, a  church  was  built  upon  the  sdte  of  their  principal  temple,  and 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Vitus.  The  Rugii  however,  who  probably 
discerned  no  material  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  idolatry,  soon 
relapsed  into  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors :  and,  deeming  Sanctovitus 
one  of  the  many  names  of  their  chief  divinity,  they  henceforth  devoutly  wor- 
shipped him  under  the  appellation  of  Suantewith  \ 

■  Bed.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  30.     1  Tim.  iv.  1— S. 
*  Milner^s  Church  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  284,  285. 
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BOOK  V.       1.  One  of  the  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  romances  is  that  of  tbe  seveft 

sleepers. 

Wben  the  emperor  Decius  persecuted  the  Christians,  seven  noble  yootha 
of  Ephesus,  we  are  told,  concealed  themselves  in  a  spacious  cavern  in  tbe 
side  of  an  adjacent  mountain ;  where  they  were  doomed  to  perish  by  tbe 
tyrant,  who  gave  orders  that  the  entrance  should  be  firmly  secured  with  a 
pile  of  huge  stones.  They  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  slumber^  which  was 
miraculously  prolong^,  without  injuring  the  powers  of  life,  during  the 
period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time^ 
the  stones  happening  to  be  removed,  the  rays  of  the  sun  darted  into  tiie 
cave,  and  the  sleepers  awoke.  The  marvellous  event  soon  spread  abroad: 
the  seven  companions  were  visited  by  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  tbe  people 
and  even  (it  is  tisid)  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  himself:  they  bestowed 
their  benediction  upon  the  assembled  multitude :  and,  having  related  their 
wondrous  tale,  they  forthwith  peaceably  expired.  This  pious  fiction  b  of 
very  considerable  antiquity ;  for  it  is  mentioned  by  James  of  Sarug,  who 
was  born  only  two  years  after  the  death  of  tiie  younger  Theodosius :  and 
so  favourable  a  reception  has  it  met  with  in  the  world,  that  it  is  received 
alike  by  the  Latin,  the  Abyssinian,  and  the  Russian,  church ;  is  introduced 
into  the  Koran  of  Mohammed ;  has  been  adopted  and  adorned  by  all  the 
Musulman  nations  from  Bengal  to  Africa ;  and  has  been  discovered  even 
among  the  Goths  of  Scandinavia,  who  placed  the  seven  sleepers  of  their- 
northern  region  in  a  cavern  beneath  a  rock  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean  *.      T" 

Mr.  Gibbon  has  carefully  collected  the  several  particulars;  and,  witii 
tbe  evidently  malignant  design  of  placing  this  miracle  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing of  authority  as  those  recorded  in  the  gospels,  has  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  fiction  to  within  fifty  years  of  the  supposed  event  For  the  same  pur- 
pose he  has  industriously  blazoned  its  universal  reception  ;  thus  tacitly  in* 
sinuating  tbe  strength  of  evidence,  by  which  it  is  supported.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  infidel  historian,  this  very  circumstance  of  its  universal 
reception  points  out  the  source  whence  it  originated,  and  thus  effectually 
destroys  the  force  of  his  concealed  argument.    No  doubl  such  a  story  wa$ 

»  GibboD'8  Hist  of  Decl.  and  FaU.  vol.  vi.  c.  33.  p.  ^2--3i. 
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jg^nerally  received  from  India  to  Scandinavia,  and  had  been  received  long  chap.vih* 
before  the  time  either  of  Decius  or  Theodosius.  The  seven  sleepers  are 
the  seven  holy  Risbis  or  companions  of  Menu  in  the  ark,  who  are  said  to 
have  performed  a  wonderful  penance  in  a  floating  Moon.  Hieir  inclosure 
within  the  ark  was  deemed  a  state  of  deathlike  slumber :  and  their  lunar 
ship  was  represented  by  a  holy  cavern  in  the  side  of  a  mountain.  It  was 
the  same  as  the  sea-f  irt  cavern,  in  which  Cronuy  inclosed  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  and  which  (as  we  have  learned  from  Plutarch)  was 
fibewn  by  the  Hyperboreans  in  a  sacred  isle  on  the  coast  of  Britain :  the 
same  also  as  the  grotto  of  the  sleeping  great  father  Buddha  or  Siva,  conspi^ 
cuous  in  his  eight  forms  on  the  summit  of  mount  Meru.  The  tale  in  short 
has  been  palpably  borrowed  from  that  old  mythology;  which  prevailed 
throughout  Asia  l^inor,  no  less  than  among  the  Hindoos  and  the  Goths  and 
the  Celts. 

Such  was  its  origin,  so  hr  as  the  notion  itself  is  concerned :  but  I  think 
it  not  improbable  (so  early  did  a  wretched  system  of  fabricating  spurious 
wonders  creep  into,  the  church),  that  a  farce  might  have  been  actually 
played  off  in  a  cavern  near  Ephesus  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  It  is 
at  least  obvious,  that  nothing  could  be  more  easy  in  the  execution,  than  to 
produce  seven  pretended  aleepers  out  of  a  cavern ;  who  should  gravely 
recite  the  pagan  tale  prepared  for  them,  bestow  their  benediction  upon  the 
credulous  multitude,  and  afterwards  sink  into  a  pretended  death.  So 
much  for  a  silly  tale,  through  which  a  debtical  writer  hoped  to  shake  the 
credibility  of  tlie  miracles  performed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  When  we 
are  able  to  persuade  five  thousand  persons  assembled  in  the  wilderness, 
that  their  hunger  has  been  really  satisfied  by  partaking  of  a  few  loaves  and 
small  fishes :  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  rank  the  wonders  of  the 
gospel,  the  actual  performance  oi^  which  was  never  disputed  by  the  early 
enemies  of  Christianity,  with  the  portent  of  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus  % 

Q.  Nearly  allied  to  this  legend  is  that  of  the  wandering  Jew ;  who,  for 
insulting  the  Messiah  while  upon  his  mock  trial,  is  doomed  to  await  in  the 

'  According  to  Mr.  Gibbon's  chronological  table  of  contents,  the  seven  sleeperi  flfllflrgai 
from  their  gloomy  cavern  about  die  year  439,  when  much  corrupt  supeislitioii  had  cnfl 
into  the  Church.  * 
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BOOK  ▼•  flesh  the  second  advent  like  the  &bkd  great  father,  he  ramUes  oter  the 
&ce  of  the  whole  globe,  and  visits  every  re^on.  At  the  close  of  each 
revolving  century,  bowed  down  with  age,  he  sickens  and  falls  into  a  dcoUip 
like  slumber :  but  from  this  he  speedily  awakes  in  renovated  youth  and 
vigour ;  and  acts  over  agab  the  part,  which  be  has  afaready^  so  rqieatedly 

sustained* 

3.  As  these  romances  have  ori^ated  from  the  periodical  sleep  and 
resurrection  of  the  great  father  and  his  fietmily,  so  that  of  St  Antcmy  has 
been  copied  from  the  various  terrific  transformations  exhibited  in  the  ftme- 
real  Orgies  of  Dionusus  or  Osiris  or  Mithras. 

Antony,  it  seems,  was  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  in  one  of  diose  excavated 
rock  sepulchres  or  catacombs ;  which  are  so  frequent  in  Egypt  end  fbe 
east,  and  which  in  form  are  precisely  similar  to  the  sacred  grottoa  used  fot 
the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries*  In  this  comfortless  abode  he  was  once 
attacked  by  a  whole  host  of  demons ;  who  completely  filled  the  place  in 
the  various  shapes  of  lions,  bulb,  wolves,  asps,  serpents,  scorpions,  pards^ 
and  bears.  Some  of  these  unwelcome  visitants  howled,  some  yeUed,  soiM 
threatened,  and  others  actually  proceeded  to  flagellate  the  saint  But,  the 
undaunted  Antony  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  a  heavenly  l^ht,  resem- 
bling that  which  flashed  upon  the  exhausted  aspirant  at  the  close  of  his  ter* 
rible  march  through  haunted  darkness,  beamed  mto  the  cell,  and  soon  put 
the  hellish  rabble  to  flight  *• 

4.  To  the  same  class,  as  the  sepulchral  battle  of  St  Antony  with  the 
fiends,  belong  the  famous  monastic  legend  of  the  descent  of  Owen  into 
the  infernal  regions,  which  was  accomplished  by  his  entering  into  whi^  is 
now  called  the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patric. 

Every  particular  relative  to  this  engine  of  papal  imposture  proves  it  to 
have  been  an  ancient  cell  used  for  the  purposes  of  Druidical  initiation. 
The  Purgatory  is  a  small  artificial  cavern,  built  upon  a  little  island  in  Lough 
Derg,  in  the  southern  part  of  Donegal '.  Its  shape  resembles  that  of  an  L, 
excepting  that  the  angle  is  more  obtuse :  and  it  is  formed  by  two  parallel 

'  Act  taoctor.  vol.  ii.  Jan.  17.  p-  123.  apud  Southey*s  Tlialaba.  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

*  The  island  is  only  126  yards  long  by  44  broad. 
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walla  covered  with  large  stones  and  soda,  the  floor  being  the  natural  rock.  chap.viii« 
The  length  of  it  is  sixteen  feet  and  a  hal^  and  its  width  two  feet ;  but  the 
building  is  so  low,  that  a  tall  man  cannot  stand  erect  in  it  Round  it  are 
built  seven  chapels,  dedicated  to  the  same  number  of  saints.  Thb  Purga- 
tory was  once  called  the  cafot  of  the  tribe  of  Oin :  and  it  is  said  to  have 
received  its  appellation  from  the  following  circumstance.  An  adventurer, 
named  OweUy  entered  into  it :  and  there,  sinking  into  a  deep  sleep,  he  be- 
held the  pains  of  Tartarus  and  the  joys  of  Elysium.  His  visions,  which 
closely  resemble  the  descent  of  £n^  into  Hades,  are  circumstantially 
related  by  Matthew  Paris :  and  the  fable  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  one 
Heory,  a  Cistertian  monk,  from  whom  it  received  sundry  improvements 
and  embellishments.  The  drift  of  them  is  to  shew  us,  how  the  cave  ac« 
quired  its  supposed  preternatural  virtues.  According  to  Henry,  Christ  ap- 
peared to  the  celebrated  St  Patric :  and,  havmg  led  him  into  a  desert 
place,  shewed  him  a  deep  hole '.  He  then  proceeded  to  inform  him,  that, 
whoever  entered  that  pit,  and  continued  there  a  day  and  a  night,  having 
previously  repented  and  being  armed  with  the  true  faith,  should  be  purged 
from  all  his  sins :  and  he  further  added,  that,  during  the  penitent's  abode 
there,  he  should  behold  both  the  torments  of  the  damned  and  the  joys  of 
the  blessed.  In  consequence  of  this  divine  revelation,  St.  Patric  imme- 
diately built  a  church  upon  the  place  *. 

Such  is  the  legendary  history  of  this  insular  purgatory,  which  has  been 
wholly  borrowed  firom  the  pagan  Mysteries  once  celebrated  within  it 
Derg,  from  whom  the  lake  received  its  appellation,  was  the  principal  god- 
dess of  the  old  Irish :  and  both  her  attributes  and  her  name  prove  her 
identity  with  the  Durga  of  Hindostan  and  the  Dercij  of  Palestine.  The 
lake  and  the  island  were  no  doubt  sacred  to  her:  and,  from  the  oracle 

'  This  hole  was  broken  up  by  order  ef  Fc^e  Alexander  VI  on  St.  Patricks  day  H97. 
That  pontiff  wisely  judged  the  whole  to  be  a  scandalous  imposture :  and  yet,  strange  ta 
telly  the  late  Pope  Benedict  XIV  was  so  vehement  an  admirer  of  the  purgatory,  the  wind- 
ing passage  of  which  yet  remains,  that  he  actually  preached  and  published  a  sermon  on  its 
manifold  virtues.  Ledw.  Ant.  p.  446.  What  heretic  shall  presume  to  decide  between 
these  two  discordant  Infallibles  ? 

^  Ledwich's  Ant  of  Irel.  p.  i46>  447.  Collect,  de  reb.  Hib.  voL  iv.  p.  74,  89.  pre£ 
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BOOK  V.  established  in  the  latter^  the  former  was  also  called  the  lake  of  soctkatyeri 
long  before  the  supposed  era  of  St  Patric ;  whence  it  is  evidenti  that  the 
monks  did  not  iwoent  the  tale  of  the  purifying  cave  and  the  descent  into 
Hades,  but  only  adapted  it  to  the  superstitions  with  which  Christianity  was 
encumbered  in  the  middle  ages  '.  Accordingly,  the  purification^  believed 
to  be  obtained  by  threading  the  narrow  passage,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  regenerative  purification,  which  in  pagan  times,  from  Hindostan  to  Ire- 
land, has  been  thought  to  be  acquired  by  squeezing  the  body  throu^  a 
stone  orifice  :  and  the  scenes,  which  the  intrepid  Owen  beholds  in  the  pre- 
tended Purgatory  of  St  Patric,  are  precisely  similar,  both  in  kind  and 
order,  to  the  pageants  which  were  exhibited  during  the  process  of  initiatioiu 
His  conductor,  the  mimic  of  the  ancient  hierophant,  first  shews  him  the  tor^ 
ments  of  the  damned ;  and  afterwards  leads  him  into  Paradise  or  Elysium*. 
Owen,  in  short,  was  the  Babylonic  Oan  or  Oannes ;  whose  name  and  wor* 
ship  was  brought  into  Ireland  by  the  first  colonists  from  the  east :  hence 
we  find  him  mentioned  by  Bede  near  five  centuries  before  the  era,  in  which 
Matthew  Paris  flourished.  After  the  natives  had  been  for  some  ages  coa« 
verted  to  semi- Christianity,  the  real  character  of  Owen  or  Oin  was  gradually 
forgotten :  but  the  old  traditions  concerning  him  were  still  faithfiilly  handed 
down ;  and  he  himself  was  transformed  into  a  sainted  soldier,  while  his 
oracular  cavern,  which  was  one  of  the  very  same  description  as  that  of 
Trophonius,  was  metamorphosed  into  St  Patricks  Purgatory.  The  seven 
attached  chapels  have  succeeded  to  seven  sacella,  answering  to  the  seven 
small  sanctuaries  which  surrounded  the  image  of  Molech  ^ :  and  they  were 
used,  I  apprehend,  for  the  preparatory  transmigration  of  the  aspirant ;  like 
the  seven  gates  or  steps  of  the  Mithratic  staircase,  which  were  a  transcript 
of  the  seven  steps  or  stages  of  mount  Meru. 

As  for  Patric,  if  such  a  person  ever  really  existed  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
fabulizing  martyrology,  his  character  at  least  has  received  large  additions 
from  that  of  the  Irish  Molech  or  Baal ;  agreeably  to  the  arrangement  of 


y  Colgan  apud  Collect,  de  reb.  Hib.  vol.  Iv.  p.  74.  pref. 

*'  Or,  as  some  think,  the  seven  partitions  into  which  his  hollow  statue  was  divided.    See 
^eld^ide diis  Syr.  synt.  i.  &  6.  p.  96. 
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bb  Purgatory  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  cells  \  We  find  him  denominated  cnAP.Tin. 
Taitgean  or  TaUgin^  which  is  the  same  title  as  the  classical  Telchin :  for 
Tel^Chin  signifies  a  priest  of  the  Sun ;  and  Taulch  is  one  of  the  names 
which  the  Irish  bestow  upon  that  luminary  \  We  also  find  him  styled 
Aistaire,  because  he  was  the  masculine  counterpart  to  the  goddess  Easter 
whose  pagan  appellation  we  have  retained  in  one  of  our  ecclesiastical  festi<* 
vab ;  just  as  Molech  was  entitled  Asterius  or  Taurus^  because  he  was  the 
masculine  counterpart  to  Astoreth  or  Astart^  '•  His  fictitious  attributes 
correspond  with  his  names.  The  image  of  Molech  was  wont  to  be  heated 
ted  hot :  and,  when  it  was  thus  prepared,  children  were  sacrificed  by  being 
inclosed  within  the  ignited  statue.  In  a  similar  manner,  Patric  or  Aistaire 
is  said  to  have  appeared  in  an  universal  blaze  of  fire  to  Milcho,  whom  the 
monks  fancy  to  have  been  one  of  his  disciples,  but  who  in  reality  was  no 
other  than  Molech  or  Milchom  or  Patric  himself.  Upon  this  occasion, 
flames  issued  continually  firom  his  mouth,  his  nostrils,  his  eyes,  and  his  ear&; 
and  Milcho  with  difficulty  escaped  the  danger  of  combustion.  His  two  in- 
fant daughters  however  were  not  so  fortunate :  as  they  slept  together  in  one 
bed,  they  were  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  conflagration  ^ 

Patric  has  another  purgatory  of  the  same  nature  in  the  mountain  Crua- 
chui  Aigle.  Many  devotees  are  accustomed  to  walch  and  fast  on  the  sum- 
mit of  this  hill^  fancying  that  the  merits  of  the  saint  will  assuredly  deliver 
them  from  the  pains  of  hell.  Some  of  them,  who  have  passed  the  night 
there,  pretend  that  they  suffered  most  dreadful  torments  inflicted  by  an 
invisible  hand  ;  and  by  this  process  they  believed  themselves- to  be  purified 
from  their  sins.  Hence  the  place  acquired  the  name  of  St.  Patricks  Pur^ 
gatory  K  Here  we  have  a  holy  mountain ;  as  before  we  had  a  holy  lake, 
and  island,  and  cavern.  The  two  legends  diffei'  only  in.  having  originated . 
from  different  sanctuaries  of  the  same  universal  system,  of  old  idolatry. 


'  Mr.  Ledwich  strongly  conteids,  that  no  such  saint  as  Patric  ever  existedi    Ai^  o£ 
Irel.  p.  326—378. 

*  Collect,  de  reb.  Hib.  wl.  iv.  p.  60.  pref.     Ibid.  vol.  ▼.  p.  40^ 

^  Vallancey's  Vindic.  p.  201. 
*  Sext.  vit.  Patric.  Colgan.  p.  67.  apud  Vallanc  Vind.  f.  90S..  '^ 

s  Colgao  ^ttd  Collect*  de  x^W  Hib,  vol.  iv.  p«.74>  prdL 
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Booi  T.  S.  A  similar  purgatory  occurs  in  Wales,  distinguishied  by  the  appellation 
of  St.  IVinifred's  needle.  They,  who  were  accused  of  any  crime,  were  re- 
quired to  clear  themselves  by  passing  through  the  narrow  orifice.  If  they 
succeeded  in  the  attempt,  they  were  pronounced  innocent :  if  they  stuck 
&st,  they  were  deemed  guilty.  It  is  superfluous  to  make  any  addiUonal 
remarks  on  the  palpably  heathen  origination  of  this  ceremony :  I  shall 
rather  notice  the  legend  of  the  saint  herself,  which,  like  her  rocky  needl^  is 
Paganism  in  masquerade. 

Winifred,  as  we  are  credibly  informed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde,  was  a 
beautiful  virgin ;  whose  head  was  struck  off  by  a  young  prince,  because 
she  resisted  his  attempt  to  violate  her.  Where  the  head  fell,  there  sud- 
denly started  forth  a  fountain  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  murdered 
maid.  She  was  destined  however  to  experience  a  wonderful  resurrection. 
St  Bueno,  most  opportunely  coming  by,  replaced  the  head  in  its  natural 
position,  and  then  by  a  single  prayer  restored  the  virgin  to  life  and  struck 
the  ravisher  dead.  This  miracle  naturally  enough  produced  an  intimacy 
between  Bueno  and  Winifred :  insomuch  that,  when  the  former  went  to 
sojourn  in  Ireland,  he  desired  tlie  latter  to  send  him  an  annual  token.  The 
simple  mode,  which  he  recommended,  was,  merely  to  put  the  token  in  the 
stream  of  the  newly-produced  fountain,  whence  it  would  infallibly  be  carried 
over  the  sea  to  his  Hibernian  residence.  Winifred  did  as  she  was  directed : 
and  tlius,  from  year  to  year,  the  holy  man  regularly  received  a  chesyble  of 
silk  wrapped  up  in  a  white  mantle '. 

Bueno,  whom  the  monks  have  transformed  into  a  wonder-working  saint, 
was  an  ancient  Druidical  god,  the  same  as  Hu  or  Noe  or  Tydiun :  for  his 
temple  is  mentioned  by  Taliesin ;  and  is  described  by  that  bard,  as  being 
on  the  border  of  a  sacred  mount  where  the  wave  makes  an  overwhelming 
din,  and  as  containing  the  mystic  bed  or  tomb  of  Dylan  who  with  bis  con- 
sort was  preserved  in  an  ark  at  the  period  of  an  universal  deluge.  Per- 
haps I  should  express  myself  with  more  accuracy,  if  I  said  that  Bueno  was 
a  title  of  the  god  Hu-Noe,  who  must  doubtless  be  identified  with  Dylan  son 
of  the  ocean :  for,  in  the  Celtic,  the  word,  agreeably  to  the  mytbologic 
character  of  the  god,  denotes  the  bull  of  the  ship  \ 

'  Crete's  Ant.  vol.  vii.  p.  62.  *  Taliesin  apud  Davies^s  MytheL  p.  194. 
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«ooK  V.  Bardsea  and  other  similar  islets,  it  was  a  sea-girt  sanctuary  Of  the  old 
superstition  of  the  country.  It  boldly  rises  out  of  the  sea  in  the  figure  of  a 
cone,  the  top  of  which  is  crowned  with  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle : 
and  within  its  precincts  are  the  ruins  of  the  conventual  and  cathedral  church 
of  Lindisfarne.  Such  a  form  was  peculiarly  valued  by  the  old  hierophants, 
as  exhibiting  Meru  or  Ararat  surrounded  by  the  retiring  deluge :  and  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  if  this  island  was  not  a  holy  wave-beaten  mountain  of  Hu, 
where  his  bed  or  resting-place  was  exhibited  from  the  earliest  ages.  When 
the  Britons  were  converted  to  Christianity,  the  pagan  sanctuary,  according 
to  the  plan  so  generally  adopted,  became  the  scite  of  a  church.  Under  the 
Saxons,  it  was  probably  again  devoted  to  the  rites  of  Paganism :  and,  wbetf 
they  at  length  received  the  gospel,  the  ancient  holy  place  was  made  the  seat 
of  the  extensive  diocese  of  Northumberland.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Danish  inroads,  matters  remained,  until  the  episcopal  see  was  removed 
-^  Durham. 

In  this  opinion  I  am  the  more  confirmed  by  a  part  of  the  legend  of 
St.  Cuthbert  That  he  might  the  better  practise  his  austere  devotion,  he 
withdrew  himself  to  one  of  the  adjacent  islets,  a  bleak  barren  rock ;  whidt, 
to  use  the  quaint  language  of  his  historiographer,  was  as  void  of  men  as  it 
was  full  of  devils.  How  such  a  notion  originated  may  easily  be  accounted 
for,  if  we  suppose  the  Holy  Island  to  have  been  once  a  pagan  sanctuary* 
In  that  case,  the  chief  island  and  the  adjoining  rocks  would  be  constantly 
used  in  the  navicular  rites  of  initiation  into  the  Druidical  Mysteries.  But 
these  Mysteries,  like  the  Orgies  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  of  a  sepul- 
chral or  infernal  nature:  and  it  was  a  received  maxim  in  the  Churchy 
derived  from  some  misunderstood  texts  of  Scripture,  that  the  gods  of  the 
Gentiles  were  literally  devils.  Hence,  on  the  preceding  supposition,  we 
may  readily  perceive,  why  the  Farn  islands  would  have  the  reputation  of 
being  haunted  by  evil  spirits.  This  supposition  will  both  throw  light  on 
the  very  curious  legend  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  will  itself  be  corroborated  by 
the  general  tenor  of  that  legend :  for  the  whole  story  is  a  tissue  of  pagan 
fables,  adapted  with  some  ingenuity  to  a  hero  of  monkish  Christianity, 

After  a  probation  of  fifteen  years  in  the  abbey  of  Melross,  Cuthbert,  who 
had  been  early  led  by  a  miraculous  vision  to  assume  the  monastic  habit, 
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was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  prior  of  Lindisfarne.  This  station  he  held  chap.vhi. 
so  irreproachably  for  the  space  of  twelve  years,  that  the  devil,  the  former 
occupant  of  the  island,  was  provoked  to  vex  him,  during  that  period,  by 
sundry  unlucky  tricks  of  the  same  description  as  those,  with  which  St  An- 
tony was  harassed  in  his  sepulchral  abode.  At  length  he  resigned  his 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  retired  to  the  rocky  islet  which  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  notice.  Here  he  had  a  variety  of  combats  with  his  former 
ghostly  enemy,  the  print  of  whose  feet  is  still  to  be  seen  impressed  on  the 
solid  crag :  and  once,  during  a  visit  which  he  had  paid  to  the  sacred  isle  of 
Coquet,  two  sea-monsters  presented  themselves  kneeling  before  him,  re- 
ceived his  benediction,  and  then  peaceably  returned  to  the  hoary  deep. 
The  sanctity  of  his  life  becoming  fanM)us,  he  was  in  full  synod  elected 
bishop  of  Lindisfarne.  This  dignity  he  accepted  very  unwillingly,  and 
held  it  only  two  years,  at  the  close  of  which  he  returned  to  his  insular  her- 
mitage and  there  ended  his  life.  He  ordered  in  his  will,  that,  if  the  pagans 
should  invade  the  Holy  Island,  the  monks  should  quit  it,  and  with  them 
should  carry  away  his  bones.  These  directions  were  punctually  obeyed; 
and,  when  the  Danes  next  made  their  appearance,  the  saint,  wholly  unal- 
tered by  the  sleep  of  death,  was  piously  exhumed  and  conveyed  by  the 
monks  to  the  main  land.  Here  both  he  and  they  long  continued  in  an 
erratic  state:  and  Cuthbert  was  bofne  about  in  a  coffin,  from  place  to 
place,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  ministering  attendants.  In  this  manner  they 
conveyed  him  through  Scotland  :  and  then,  from  Whithern  in  Galloway, 
they  attempted  to  sail  for  Ireland ;  but  they  were  driven  back  by  violent 
tempests.  At  length  the  saint,  who  appears  to  have  oracularly  marked 
out  their  route,  made  a  halt  at  Norham.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Melross, 
where  he  remained  stationary  for  a  short  time.  Next  he  caused  himself  to 
be  set  afloat  upon  the  Tweed  in  his  stone  coffin,  and  propitiously  concluded 
his  voyage  at  Tillmouth  in  Northumberland.  From  Tillmouth  he  wan- 
dered, in  his  usual  fashion,  to  Craike  near  York :  and  from  Craike  he 
brought  back  his  bearers  to  Chester-le-Street,  where  he  rested  in  peace  for 
a  considerable  time,  in  the  course  of  which  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  wa^ 
removed  to  that  place  from  Lindisfarne.  But,  the  Danes  continuing  to  be 
troublesome^  the  saint  became  dissatisfied  with  his  quarters.  Upon  this  thi^ 
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jooR  V.    monks  painfully  bore  him  southward  to  Ripon,  where  he  remained  until  the 
invaders  withdrew  themselves.    They  then  set  out,  with  their  holy  burden, 
on  their  return  to  Chester.    And  now  this  eventful  pilgrimage  drew  new 
to  a  conclusion.    The  monks,  worn  out  with  carrying  tlie  saint  tbemsdvea^ 
bad  placed  him  in  a  vehicle  drawn  by  oxen :  when,  as  they  passed  through 
a  northern  forest,  the  carriage  suddenly  became  immoveable  at  a  place 
named  IVardelaw.     In  such  an  emergency,  the  wisest  plan  of  course  waa 
to  consult  Cuthbert  himsel£     This  accordingly  was  doue  with  prayer  and 
fasting :  and,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  the  canonized  erratic  vouchsafed  to 
inform  Eadmer,  that  he  disapproved  of  returning  to  his  old  station,  and 
chose  rather  to  be  carried  to  Dunholme  where  his  weary  bones  were  dea« 
tined  to  find  their  ultimate  resting-place.    The  difficulty  now  was  to  learn 
the  precise  situation  of  the  fated  Dunholme ;  for  the  oracle  was  silent,  and 
the  saint  refused  to  give  them  any  further  directions.    While  they  were  de* 
liberating  in  great  perplexity,  a  woman,  who  had  lost  her  cow,  made  in* 
quiries  of  another  respecting  tlie  strayed  animal ;  and  was  answered^  that 
it  had  been  seen  in  Dunholme.    The  propitious  omen  was  accepted ;  the 
track  of  the  cow  was  followed ;  Dunholme  was  discovered ;  and  in  due 
time  the  cathedral  of  Durham  was  built    The  final  abode  however  of  the 
restlete  Cuthbert  is  involved  in  awful  mystery.    During  the  reign  of  the 
Norman  conqueror,  be  chose  to  revisit  his  ancient  haunt  the  Holy  Island* 
He  was  borne,  according  to  the  mode  of  travelling  which  he  ordinarily  pre^ 
ferred,  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men ;  who,  on  the  present  occasion,  were 
seculars.    When  his  retinue  came  opposite  to  Lindisfarne,  it  was  higk 
water ;  a  circumstance,  which  stopped  their  progress,  and  exposed  them  tn 
the  serious  inconvenience  of  spending  a  northern  winter's  night  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven.    The  saint^  with  much  considerate  good-nature,  pitied 
their  distress :  at  his  command,  the  sea  miraculously  oi^ened  for  them  a 
passage:  and,  when  they  were  all  safely  landed,  the  waves  returned  to  their 
ordinary  course.     So  amazed  were  the  four  secular  bearers  with  the  por« 
tent,  that  they  immediately  renounced  the  world  and  became  good  monks^ 
Guthbert's  visit  to  his  old  friends  lasted  somewhat  more  than  three  months : 
he  was  then  brought  back  to  Durham,  and  privately  buried  within  the  pn^ 
fiincts  of  the  cathedral    The  precise  situation  of  his  grave  b  unknown^  e|i 
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leMt  to  the  proisDc  heretics  wbo  have  usurped  his  domun :  but  ad  old  tre^  cmt^mu 
ditiou  says,  that  tbe  important  secret  is  still  in  the  possession  of  three 
respectaUe  catholic  genUemen ;  and  that,  when  one  of  the  number  dies, 
the  aurrivoTB  duly  elect  a  new  depository  of  the  thrilling  trust.  His  won- 
derful stone  coffin  is  shewn  in  moid  than  a  single  place.  The  actual  sepul* 
ciiral  boat^  tbongh  unluckily  broken^  may  be  seen  near  the  ruined  chapel 
o£  Tillmouth :  and  another  coffin  is  exhibited,  as  tbe  original  property  of 
tiie  saint,  beside  his  oratory  in  the  small  demon-haunted  Farn  island,  which 
bean  the  name  of  Coc^ttet '. 

The  whole  of  this  legend  sufficiently  bespeaks  the  source,  from  which  it 
has  been  derived.  We  have  hare,  scarcely  concealed  beneath  a  thin  mo- 
nastic disgaise,  tbe  boly  island  of  the  great  father,  his  inclosure  within  a 
floating  coffin  or  a  stone  ship,  his  solenm.  ooDveyance  in  that  vehicle  on  the 
dkoulders  of  his  piiests,  his  erratic  progress  at  tbt  head  of  each  new  Colony, 
his  oracular  directions  where  tbe  colonists  are  to  halt,  his  occasional  jour*> 
Dcys  ID  a  waggon  drawn  by  oxen,  his  passage  tbrot^b  tbe  sea  to  his  insular 
Paradise,  his  mysteriously  uncertwn  intoment,  his  sepulchral  ship  exhibited 
in  various  places,  and  his  abode  in  a  cell  or  cavern  within  a  sea^^rt  rock : 
here  Ukewise  we  have  the  emei^cg  of  Oannes  or  Dagoa  from  the  hoary 
deep,  and  the  impression  of  tbe  saoed  foot  of  Buddha :  and  here,  in  tbe 
Wsubus  discovery  of  Duobolme  and  the  subsequent  erection  of  tbe  cathe- 
dral, we  have  a  palpable  repetition  of  the  two  kindred  tales  respecting  the 
foonttetioD  of  Thebes  and  Ilinm  by  Cadmus  and  Ilns ;  each  of  whom,  like 
tbe  monks  ei  St  Cutfaber^  wa^  kd  to  the  destined  place  by  the  mystic 
symbolical  heHcr.  .   ' 

From  tbe  evideat  idtetky  of  the  variout  systems  of  ancieDt  mythology, 
I  am  led  to  believe,  tliat  such  stories  and  such  riles  were  well  known  to 
the  Druids,  and  that  the  monks  did  not  so  much  borrow  the  legend  of 
Cutlibert  from  the  classical  writers  as  from  old  traditions  relative  to  the 
ship-deity  of  Holy  Island. 

8.  One  of  the  seven  chapels,  which  surround  St.  Patric's  Pm^atory,  is 

•  Grose't  Antiq.  vol.  u.  p.  8ft,  69,J|tt^^^^^Hfi^IU— ISO.  Scott's  ^farniign. 
csnu  ii.  note  11. 
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dedicated  to  St  Columba.     If  such  a  saint  ever  existed,  we  may  again  trac* 
the  connection  of  a  monkish  legend  with  the  mythology  of  Paganism. 

The  name  of  Columba  signifies  a  diwe :  and  we  find  the  saioty  who  bean 
it,  esteemed  the  peculiar  guardian  of  the  Scottish  sacred  island  of  louu 
This  was  very  early  celebrated,  as  containing  a  great  monastery  of  the  CuU 
dfean  ascetics :  but  its  appellation,  which  it  has  preserved  even  to  the  pre» 
sent  day,  serves  to  prove,  that  it  was  originally  a  pag^  sanctuary.  lona 
was  the  peculium  of  the  sacred  lona.  But  the  sacred  lona  was  certainly 
the  lona,  or  mystic  dove,  of  Babylon ;  and  the  Yoni  or  female  principle  of 
Hindostan,  which  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  first  sailed  over  the  great  deep 
in  the  form  of  a  ship  and  afterwards  flew  away  in  tiie  shape  of  a  dovew 
Hence,  the  words  Columba  and  lona  having  precisely  the  same  meanii^ 
the  saint,  if  we  admit  his  literal  existence,  was  aptly  selected  aa  the  jMtroa 
of  the  holy  island :  but  the  consequence  was,  that  the  old  pag^  atones  of 
ilie  place  were  immediately  transfenoed  to  its  new  demi-god  .        . 

During  the  recess  of  the  deluge,  the  great  father  sent  out  tiie  exploratwy 
dove ;  and  the  prospect,  which  met  his  eye  from  the  window  of  the  Ack, 
was  that  of  an  ocean  studded  with  islands^  the  intervening  valleys  being 
still  covered  with  water. 

Exactly  such  is  the  view  firom  the  sanctuary  of  lona ;  and,  when  we  re* 
collect  the  general  tenor  of  the  Druidical  theology,  we  can  scarcely  dovbt 
with  what  religious  associations  so  well-adapted  a  scene  would  be  contem- 
plated Accordingly  we  find  no  obscure  traces  of  this  speculation  yet 
remaining  among  the  natives.  They  suppose,  tha^  on  certain  evenings 
every  year,  their  tutelary  saint  Columba,  dilated  liice  Buddha  or  Edris  or 
Atlas  to  a  gigantic  size,  appears  on  the  top  of  the  church-tower,  and  counts 
the  surrounding  islands  to  assure  himself  that  they  have  not  been  plunged 
by  the  power  of  magic  beneath  the  waves  of  the  ocean  *. 

While  the  waters  of  the  deluge  prevailed,  the  lunar  island  of  the  Ark 
always  appeared  above  their  surface ;  and,  when  they  abated,  it  first  be- 
came fixed  on  the  summit  of  Ararat  and  in  the  very  region,  which  once  was 
Paradise.     Hence  the  Hindoos  have  a  notion,  that  the  holy  island  of  the 

'  Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope,  part  ii,  ver.  199.  note. 
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Modn  and  the  .highest  peak  of  Cailasa  or  Meru  fure  never  submerged  be-  csAr«vnx« 
neath  tiiat  periodical  inundation  which  overwhelms  every  successive  mun- 
dane system,  but  that  they  are  invariably  saved  amidst  the  wreck  of  con- 
tending elements  in  order  that  by  them  the  rudiments  of  a  new  World  may 
be  preserved :  and  hence  the  Jewish  Rabbins  have  adopted  the  wild  fiction, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  flood;  the  garden  of  Paradise  became  buoyant,  and 
was  borne  aloft  upon  the  surface  of  the  waves  over  the  tops  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  \ 

Just  the  s&tae  ideas  still  prevail,  as  they  have  for  ages  prevailed,  among 
ihe  natives  of  lona.  When  the  whole  World  is  plunged  beneath  a  mighty 
inundation  of  waters,  their  privileged  island  rises  preeminent  above  the 
flood,  and  afibrds  a  safe  shelter  to  all  who  tenant  it.  Such  being  its  ex- 
traordinary property,  it  was  long  a  favourite  burial-place  of  the  northern 
kings :  and  eight  and  forty  sovereigns  repose  within  its  hallowed  precincts, 
secure  that  no  future  deluge  shall  scatter  their  remains  *. 

Let  these  legends  be  connected  with  Columba's  station  near  the  Purga« 
tory,  and  we  shall  scarcely  mistake  his  true  character. 

There  are  yet  however  some  other  particulars,  which  may  serve  to  throw 
additional  light  upon  it  He  was  in  the  habit,  it  seems,  of  stationing  his 
monks  in  small  islands,  sometimes  in  lakes  and  sometimes  in  the  open  sea : 
and  we  shall  occasionally  find  very  plain  hints,  that  these  islands  were  ori- 
ginally pagan  sanctuaries. 

Such  was  Monaincha  or  Innisnabeo,  as  we  may  collect  from  the  account 
given  of  it  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis;  who,  in  the  year  1185,  accompa- 
nied King  John  to  Ireland,  the  native  country  of  St  Columba.  In  North 
Munster,  says  he,  is  a  lake  containing  two-  isks:  in  the  greater  is  a  church 
of  the  ancient  religion ;  and  in  the  lesser j  a  chapelj  wherein  a  few  monks, 
called  Culdees,  devoutly  serve  God.  In,  the  greater  no  woman  or  any  ani- 
mal of  the  female  gender  ever  enters,  but  it  immediiUely  dies.  In  the  lesser 
no  one  can  die:  hence  it  is  called  the  island  of  the  living.     Often  peo^  are 

.     ;.    [ 

■  Bochart.  Hieroz.  par.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  p.  29.    This  notion  harbeen  adqi; 
learned  poet  Milton.     See  Parad.  lost,  book  xi.  ver.  829 — 835. 

»  I  had  this  infonnation  from  a  frtend,  who  ^^ce^tly  y]fitejl^|^|nf^ 
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griemulf  i^ctti  with  diteaa  in  it,  and  are  aJrmtt  m  the  agama  ef  deatlk 
When  alt  h^  of  Ufe  ere  at  an  end,  and  when  the  akk  wnM  rather  pat 
the  wrld  than  lead  any  longer  a  Ufe  of  misery,  they  arefutmtta  little 
beat  and  wafted  veer  to  the  larger  itie;  where,  nmonm  they  land,  thq/ 
tajnre '.  Such  likewise  wu  aiMttber  iste  in  the  lake  of  Ulster,  mwitionBi 
hy  the  same  writer.  He  describes  it,  iis  divided  ioto  two  puis.  The  one, 
pleasant  and  beautiful,  cootutied  a  cbarcb  of  tbe  orthodox  fiuth;  tbe  other, 
rough  and  horrible,  was  inhabited  by  demons  *. 

Tbe  legend,  attached  to  the  Munster  ist^  seems  verf  eridently  to  have 
ariseo,  from  tfte  funereal  Orgies  and  the  boat  of  Geranhir  tbe  Cchk  Ch^ 
TOD :  and,  as  k  was  very  long  ere  the  old  superstition  was  finally  eradieale^ 
J  sHspec^  tbat  the  detoong,  who  wid>  tbe  Bionks  were  jobt  tenants  of  tile 
Ulster  isl^  irere  tbe  infernal  gods  o{  the  MyMeries,  still  vajeroCed  bj  flie 
natifes  amidst  cU£&  and  crags  *. 

9.  Perhaps  however  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  the  deriratkiB  of 
ecclesiastical  romance  irwD  pagan  mythology  exists  in  the  legend  ei  Ae 
French  St  Denis  or  Dionysius.  The  nunc  of  tbe  holy  Areopagke  bappeot 
to  be  borrowed,  as  was  asaal  among  tbe  Greeks,  from  tbe  name  of  Diony- 
sus or  Bacchus.  Hence  tlie  god  was  mistaken  for  tbe  Mint:  or  ntber  th* 
attributes  and  calamities  of  tbe  one  were  devoutly  ascribed  to  the  other. 

Dionysus  is  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Meoades  on  tbe  top  of  moont  Panu** 
sus :  Denis  b  put  to  death  in  the  same  manner  on  th£  somant  of  Mart> 
mertre.  Dionysus  is  placed  on  a  tomb,  and  bis  death  is  bewuled  by  vf>< 
men :  the  mangled  limbs  of  Denis  are  collected  by  holy  femaks,  vbo  weap* 
ing  consiga  bim  to  a  tomb  over  which  is  buiH  tbe  abbey^hnrch  tiiat  liei^ 
his  name;     Dionysus  experiences  a  wonderful  restoration  to  1^  and  ^poli 


*  Tt^Mg.ii.  c  4.  p.  716.  apud  LedwicVa  Ant.  of  Irel.  p.  6% 

'  Topog.  Ibid.  p.  717 — 728.  apud  Ledwich.  p.  70. 

^  Mr.  Ledwich  thinks,  that  tbe  demona  were  Ciildeca,  ao  dcnaoBMted  by  tlie  popub 
bigotry  of  Giraldiu.  This  conjecture  does  not  accord  with  the  language  used  elsewhere 
by  that  author.  He,  who  speaks  of  the  Culdees  as  devoulljf  terviiig  God  and  who  8ty)ea 
them  Mori  ntigiouM  monh,  could  scarcely  have  distingoisbed  them  by  the  appcUatioa  of 
demoiu.  I  certainly  pr^er  my  oirn  supposition,  which  exactly  hanaoiuie*  mth  tba  a 
tnUrtained  of  the  pagan  god*.    See  Ledwich.  p.  70, 71.  .-  eiil^ 
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the  cofl&n  within  which  he  had  been  confined :  Denis  rises  again  from  the  csaatui* 
dead|  replaces  his  severed  head  to  the  amazement  of  the  spectators,  and 
then  deliberately  walks  away.  On  the  southern  gateway  of  the  abbey,  the 
whole  history  of  this  surprizing  martyrdom  is  represented.  A  sculptured 
aprig  of  the  vin^  laden  with  grapes,  is  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  man ; 
and  in  all  parts  may  be  seen  the  same  tree,  blended  with  tygers  and  asso* 
dated  with  a  hunting  match  \ 

Such  numerous  and  close  coincidences  prevent  the  possibility  of  doubt« 
ing  the  identity  of  the  god  Dionysus  and  the  monkish  saint  Dionysius. 
•  III.  Were  I  more  conversant  in  the  hagiographa  of  the  Latin  church, 
I  liiight  perhaps  be  able  to  produce  many  other  similar  instances.  But 
these  are  sufficient  for  my  purpose :  I  now  therefore  pass  to  the  considera* 
tion  of  romance  magical  and  necromantic,  which  will  equally  be  found  to 
derive  its  origin  from  the  speculations  of  ancient  mythology. 

1.  We  have  seen,  that  the  sacred  cavern  was  generally  deemed  oracular; 
and  that  the  ship,  of  which  the  cavern  was  a  symbol,  bad  the  same  charac«> 
ter  of  being  fatidical.  Now  the  goddess  of  the  ship  was  an  infernal  deity, 
who  was  believed  to  exist  in  three  forms  or  to  have  mysteriously  triplicated 
herself:  and,  by  whatever  names  she  might  be  called  in  different  mytho- 
logical systems,  she  was  at  once  the  Moon,  the  Earth,  and  the  Ark.  In 
celebrating  the  Orgies  of  this  divinity,  a  large  cauldron  or  boiler  was  used 
by  the  hierophants  both  of  Greece  and  Britain :  and,  when  we  consider  the 
dose  connection  of  the  former  country  with  Egypt  and  Palestine,  we  may 
not  unsafely  conclude  ll^t  a  similar  vessel  was  there  also  of  equal  import- 
ance. It  was  employed  for  preparing  the  sacred  beverage :  and  it  wa6 
provided  with  a  hde  at  the  bottom,  by  which  a  certain  part  of  the  liquid 
wak  enfiered  to  run  off  into  a  deep  pit  or  orifice.  This  vessel  seems  to  have 
been  occamnally  OMde  of  earthen  ware :  for  two  cauldrons  of  such  a  de- 
aoriptkm,  deep andwidfoing firom  the  bottom  upwards,  were  used  in  the 
<dbhrrtottfrf<llteiRliniWMi  arteries. 

.-^*ftiiaMli.ilM>tiiiiiiJnw1inmiiitiBes  one  great  branch  of  magic  was  cer«> 
iM^^itfltilllf^^  or  infernal  ship-goddess  was  invoked: 

,^  p.  118, 119. 
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»ooK  ▼•  and  the  preparatory  rites,  as  i^i^ell  as  the  subsequent  pageant,  were  boi^ 
rowed  from  the  shews  of  the  Mysteries.  Apoilonius  has  given  us  an  «»- 
perfect  description  of  this  mummeryi  as  practised  by  Jason  according  to 
the  directions  of  Medea.  The  hero  selects  a  retired  spot,  watered  by  m 
living  stream*  He  bathes  his  body  in  its  waves,  and  arrays  himself  in  m 
black  mantle.  Then  he  digs  a  circular  pit,  lays  billets  of  wood  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  deposits  upon  the  pile  the  carcase  of  a  slaughtered  lambw 
Next  he  sets  fire  to  the  wood ;  and  pours  libations  over  the  sacrifice^  call- 
ing upon  the  name  of  Brimo-Hecat^  Suddenly  the  dreadful  goddess  risea 
out  of  the  deep  recesses  of  the  pit  Her  head  is  crowned  with  snakes  and 
oak-branches :  the  light  of  innumerable  torches,  as  in  the  celebration  of  tbA 
Orgies,  gleams  around  her :  the  infernal  dogs,  those  well-known  agents  in 
the  Mysteries,  rend  the  air  with  their  shrill  bowlings :  and  the  yells  of  the 
affrighted  water-nymphs  are  heard  in  all  directions  '•  I  call  this  descrip- 
tion imperfecta  because  we  have  so  much  more  full  an  account  of  the  whole 
affair  in  the  Argonautics  of  the  old  Orphic  poet  Medea  first  conducts 
her  lover  to  the  mystic  cell  or  cavern  of  the  dreadful  goddess ;  near  whicbf 
in  a  level  plat  of  ground,  he  digs  a  triple  pit,  or  a  circular  hole  surrounded 
by  two  concentrical  trenches.  Here  he  raises  a  pile  of  dry  wood,  whidi  is 
carefully  besmeared  with  various  inchanted  ointments  and  perfumes.  Three 
black  bitches  are  thea  slain,  and  stretched  upon  the  pile ;  the  paunches  of 
the  animals  being  previously  stuffed  with  sundry  herbs  of  awful  potency 
mingled  with  their  blood.  Next  their  raw  intestines,  mixed  with  water, 
are  poured  out  into  the  incircling  trenches :  and  then  Jason,  clad  in  a  black 
robe,  strikes  the  brazen  cymbal  of  invitation.  Immediately  the  three  furies 
obey  the  summons ;  and  start  out  of  the  central  pit,  each  brandishing  a 
bloody  torch.  The  pile  bursts  forth  into  a  blaze :  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
smoke  and  flame,  rise  from  the  depths  of  Hades  the  two  infernal  goddesses 
Pandora  and  Hecat^  or  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  The  one  has  a  body  of 
solid  iron  :  the  other,  hideous  with  the  three  heads  of  a  horse  and  a  dog 
and  a  ferocious  beast  of  prey,  brandishes  a  sword  in  both  her  hands. 
Forthwith  they  join  the  three  Poenas ;  and  with  them  dance  wildly,  hand 

«  ApoH  AvgoD.  lib.  ill  ver.  1200-1219. 
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In  hand^  round  the  circular  pit.    Tlie  guardian  statue  of  Diana  dashes  to  csAP.Tm* 
the  ground  a  burning  torch,  and  raises  its  eyes  to  heaven.     The  attendant 
dc^  fawn  upon  their  mistress :  the  rites  are  perfect :  the  silver  doors  burst 
open  with  a  mighty  sound :  and  the  sacred  grove,  with  the  watchful  dragon, 
is  revealed  '• 

:  It  seems  doubtful,  whether  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
Orphic  poems :  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  though  he  introduces  the 
name  of  Hecat^,  that  his  magical  cauldron  and  his  three  weird-sisters  were 
traditionally  derived  from  a  different  though  kindred  source ;  I  mean  the 
old  Celtic  mythology  of  the  Druids.  His  witches  are  no  mere  beldames  in 
mortal  bodies ;  but  the  great  infernal  mother,  revealing  herself  in  three 
shapes  and  oracularly  responding  to  those  who  consult  her.  They  are  the 
same  persons,  as  the  furies  or  Parcas  of  the  Orphic  poet  and  as  the  Val* 
kyriur  or  fiettal  sisters  of  Gothic  mythology.  Hence  their  magical  rites 
bear  a  mixed  resemblance  to  the  Orgies  of  Ceridwen-Erinnys  and  to  the 
Colchian  incantations  of  the  Cuthic  Med^  Their  cauldron  appears  evi- 
dently to  be  the  cauldron  of  the  British  goddess,  and  that  cauldron  again 
may  be  identified  with  the  circular  pit  prepared  by  Jason.  Each,  though 
diflferently  used,  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose :  and  the  dance  of  the  weird- 
sisters  round  the  cauldron  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  horrible  dance  of 
the  three  Parcse  and  the  two  infernal  goddesses  round  the  pit.  Ultimately 
however  both  the  cauldron  and  the  pit  are  transcripts  of  the  deep  boiler 
employed  in  the  celebration  of  the  sepulchral  Mysteries. 
•  Of  the  dreadful  triplicated  great  goddess,  the  pretended  witch  of  the  dark 
ages^  whose  occupations  have  been  honoured  by  the  notice  even  of  a  royal 
commentator*,  was  a  mere  servile  copyist ;  though  the  imitation  was  con- 
ducted on  the  strictly  mythological  principle,  that  the  minister  of  a  deity 
should  ape  his  every  action.  '  The  broomstick  vehicles  of  these  awful  per- 
sonages were  a  somewhat  ludicroos  travestie  of  the  majestic  fiend-horse  of 
;  the  siev^  which  aened  them  for  boats  in  their  aquatic  expe- 


•  -Qmvmi'K^i^imi/'^^^m 

1 

%  Bator  perused  either  that 

learned  prinee'e  mric  «tt  SlMliSMl 

V  Beginald  Scott  on  witch* 

craft,  at  thsj  «PS  aM      ^ 

L 
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BOOK  V.   ditionsi  were  a  transcript  of  the  mystic  Ila-vratta  or  tl 
the  World :  and  the  egg-ahellsy  which  they  were  wd 
purposci  have  been  borrowed  from  the  floating  nav' 
the  great  fiaither  and  his  triple  offspring  were  pre 

2.  As  the  Mysteries  were  universally  funei' 
in  sepulchral  caverns  during  the  deep  glooir 
descent  into  Hades,  as  the  person  to  wh 
have  died  and  to  have  been  restored  t 
consort  was  deemed  oracular :  it  is  ' 
tions  and  practices,  an  attempt  tc 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  for  the  r^ 
tion  from  them,  would  speedil 
ginated  the  dark  rites  of  necronu 
tries  we  find  men  so  strangely  addit 
the  witching  art,  seems  to  have  greatly  | 
somuch  that  the  very  name  of  Magic  was  b 
eastern  hierophants.    Accordingly,  in  the  Chai. 
which  palpably  relate  to  the  celebration  of  the  M) 
an  allusion  to  the  raising  of  an  infernal  demon  and  to 
to  utter  the  truth  by  sacrificing  the  potent  stone  Mnizuris  • 

The  same  impious  practices  were  familiar  to  the  CanaanitCb, 
when  their  country  was  invaded  by  the  children  of  Israel ;  as  appc. 
the  many  severe  denunciations  against  them  in  Holy  Scripture.     It  i:. 
impossible,  if  we  may  argue  from  the  remarkable  case,  mentioned  in  tu^ 
Acts^  of  a  young  female  possessed  by  an  oracular  evil  spirit,  that  literal 
fiends  might  sometimes  have  been  permitted  to  obey  the  adjurations  of 
Magic,  as  a  due  punishment  of  the  monstrous  wickedness :  but  the  prahi^ 
bitions  in  the  Pentateuch  never  seemed  to  me  to  prove  more  than  the  es« 
istence  of  attempted  necromancy ;  and  such  attempts  would  of  course  be 
forbidden,  not  only  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  impiety,  but  likewise  atf 
immediately  connected  with  the  established  idolatry.    The  wizards  in  most 
cases  were,  I  believe,  gross  impostors ;  who,  by  pageants  similar  to  t^ow 

■  Orac.  Chald.  p.  108.    Psell.  Schel.  m  k>c. 
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900S  V. .  round  the  pit^  the  griesly  spirits  of  the  dead  appear  in  thronging  multitudei) 
All  these  the  chief  drives  back  with  imsheathed  blade ;  until  at  length  tho 
ghost  of  Tiresias  comes  forward,  sips  the  gor^  and  delivers  the  wished-fMr 
response  '• 

.  Sometimes,  on  such  awful  occasions,  a  mysterious  circle  is  first  traced  oa 
the  ground,  within  which  the  necromancer  and  those  who  consult  him  take 
their  station.  When  the  phantoms  or  evil  spirits  appear,  they  are  unablo 
to  penetrate  the  magical  ring  and  are  constrained  to  give  the  aaswer  without 
its  circumference :  but,  if  a  luckless  wretch  through  the  suddeb  impulse  of 
fear  step  beyond  the  protecting  inclosure,  he  is  instantly  seiaed  and  hurried 
away  to  the  realms  of  darkness.  Here,  applied  to  the  purposes  of  wilch^ 
craft,  we  have  the  Ila-vratta  or  circular  Ark  of  the  World ;  within  wlndi 
all  is  safe,  without  which  all  is  danger.  The  evocated  spirits  come  iip» 
either  fnom  the  central  abyss  or  from  the  vasty  deep :  and  to  the  places 
whence  they  proceed,  at  tlie  end  of  the  ceremony  they  return.  Occasiott- 
ally  they  are  said  to  take  possession  of  some  ancient  tenement  where  tibKSf 
hold  their  nocturnal  revels  to  the  no  small  disquiet  of  the  peaceable  inh*^ 
bitants.  Recourse  must  then  be  had  to  a  skilfulrexorcist,  who  will  speedily 
drive. them  into  the  ocean  from  which  they  had  so  mischievously  emerged* 
Why  the  Red  sea  should  be  so  invariably  chosen  as  the  most  appropriate 
place  of  banishment  for  perturbed  spirits,  has  occasioned  much  speculation 
among  our  antiquaries:  yet  to  divine  the  cause  of  this  systematic  arrange* 
ment  will  not  be  very  difficult,  if  we  attend  to  the  traditions  of  old  mytho- 
logy. The  Erythr^an  or  Indian  ocean  is  that,  which  washes  the  southern 
limits  of  Babylonia  and  Chusistan  where  postdiluvian  idolati^y  was  first 
completely  methodized.  From  thb  ocean  the  four  Chaldean  Annedots  or 
Dagons  successively  emerged;  and  into  this  ocean  they  returned,  lUter 
they  had  delivered  their  instructions  to  the  assembled  multitudes  \  This 
likewise  was  the  ocean,  into  which  Bacchus  plunged  with  his  whole  retinue 
of  Satyrs  and  mishapen  Sileni,  when  he  fled  in  wild  confusion  before  the 
^u:e  of  Lycurgus '.     Now  the  heathen  gods  were  very  commonly  mistaken 

'  Hon.  Odyss.  lib.  xi.  *  Syncell.  Chronog.  p.  29. 

'  Nonol  Dionys.  lib.  xz.  p.  552.    Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  vi.  ver.  ISO — 137. 
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fiir  literal  devils :  and,  to  the  bovine  and  cornuted  figure  of  Bacchus,  and  cHip.Tzit. 
to  the  monstrous  forms  of  his  attendant  Satyrs,  we  certainly  owe  the  shape, 
vfaicb  vulgar  superstition  attributes  to  the  prince  of  helL  Hence  then, 
unless  I  be  much  mistaken,  was  derived  the  belief,  that  ghosts  and  evil 
spirits,  when  dispossessed  by  exorcism,  never  fail  to  take  refuge  in  the  Red 
or  Erythrfean  sea. 

In  romance  both  eastern  and  western,  we  perpetually  find  demons  evo- 
cated  and  the  souls  of  the  dead  compelled  to  speak  by  the  reading  of  cer- 
tain cabalistic  words  out  of  a  magical  book :  and,  upon  the  same  principle, 
the  Scythic  Odin,  when  he  descends  into  the  realms  of  darkness,  forces  by 
Runic  incantations  the  inhumed  prophetess  to  utterance.  For  tins  process 
vulgar  sorcery  has  substituted  the  retrograde  reading  of  the  Bible,  by  which 
DO  doubt  is  really  meant  the  reading  aloud  of  the  sacred  volume  in  the 
Babylonic  character  of  the  original ' :  and  such  an  operation,  we  are  told, 
never  fails  to  elicit  the  infernal  spirit.  Here  again  we  may  observe  the 
wide-spreading  influence  of  ancient  mythology.  Most  primitive  nations, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  had  an  idea,  that  certain  sacred  books  were  pre- 
served at  the  time  of  the*  deluge :  and  these,  among  other  matters,  were 
universally  supposed  to  contain  the  most  occult  secrets  of  nature  and  di- 
rections how  to  acquire  supernatural  power  by  the  proper  use  of  them. 

3.  These  volumes  were  also  thought  to  contain  learned  treatises  on  astro^ 
nomy,  which  from  the  very  first  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  ruling 
system  of  idolatry.  When  the  souls  of  the  hero-gods  quitted  their  mortal: 
tenements,  they  migrated  into  the  Sun  or  the  Moon  or  the  Planets  or  the 
Constellations :  and  from  those  lofty  abodes  they  still,  as  Zophe-Samin  or 
celestial  speculators,  beheld  and  regulated  the  affairs  of  this  lower  world. 

Hence  originated  the  scientific  follies  of  judicial  astrology;  which,  at  one 
period  or  another,  have  affected  the  whole  earth  from  China  to  Britain. 
At  the  first  point  of  view,  nothing  seems  more  strange  and  unaccountable; 
and  never,  to  all  appearance,  was  a  conclusion  leaped  to  with  fewer  inter- 

*  Perhaps  even  the  English  reader  need  scarcely  be  told,  that  Hebrew  and  its  kindred 
dialects  are  read  from  right  to  lefl,  beginning  at  what  ti?e  consider  the  end  of  the  volame. 
lliis  is  what  an  ignorant  superstitious  peasant  would  obviously  call  reading  the  Bible 
backwirds* 
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v«  vening  steps,  than  the  implicit  belief  that  earthly  affairs  are  bflMOced  by 
the  coDJuDctioos  or  particular  collocations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  £ii^ 
if  we  trace  the  matter  to  its  sourceti  we  shall  perceive  tliat  sach^peciilaliiDM^ 
were  <xily  the  natural  result  of  that  phUosophyi  which  translated  to  the 
sphere  the  souls  of  the  superintending  hero-gods. 

4.  Another  very  prominent  feature  in  magic  is  the  Metamorphosis;  and 
with  this  it  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coon- 
tries.  Arabic  fiction  is  full  of  it:  Homer  ascribes  it  to  the  inchantress 
Circ^ :  the  terrific  lycanthropy  of  the  classics  is  but  the  were-wolf  of  .the 
Gothic  nations :  and  the  various  transformations^  celebrated  by  the  Celtic 
bardsy  still  constitute  a  part  of  the  same  fanciful  superstition.  From  an- 
dent,  it  has  descended  to  modem,  times :  and  the  prescriptive  right  of  m 
witch,  to  expatiate  in  the  disguise  of  a  cat  or  a  rabbit,  and  to  compel  the 
refractory  contenmers  of  her  high  behests  to  crawl  on  the  ground  under  the 
strong  impression  of  having  assumed  a  bestial  figure,  has  been  no  less  care« 
fully  ascertained,  than  it  is  universally  acknowledged. 

Here  again  we  may  observe  the  wonderfully  strong  hold,  which  the  an* 
cient  Mysteries  have  taken  upon  the  human  mind  The  doctrine  of  the 
Metamorphosis  was  diligently  taught  by  the  presiding  hierophant :  md, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  even  literally  exhibited  during  the  celebrar 
tion  of  the  Orgies  by  means  of  suitable  vizors  and  imitative  dresses.  To 
this  source  then  we  may  trace  the  various  transformations  of  witchcraft 
^  we  have  previously  traced  to  it  all  the  other  branches  of  Magic. 

6.  A  few  miscellaneous,  though  connected,  superstitions  yet  remain  to 
be  noticed,  ere  the  subject  be  finally  dismissed. 

In  the  middle  ages  a  very  general  notion  prevailed,  that  a  human  head, 
prepared  during  a  suitable  conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  became 
oracular  and  would  answer  any  questions  that  were  put  to  ic.  The  theory 
of  this  curious  operation  is  very  satisfactorily  stated  in  the  Centiloquium  of 
Ptolemy :  human  faces^  at  the  opposite  times  of  nativity  and  deaths  are 
suhject  to  the  influence  of  celestial  faces  ;  hencCj  in  constructing  a  sidereal 
Smage^  zve  must  carefully  attend  to  the  ingresses  of  the  starsy  and  we  cannot 
fail  of  producing  the  desired  effect.  Haly,  the  Arabic  commentator  on 
this  somewhat  vexed  passage  which  I  have  attempted  at  least  to  trapslate^ 
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informs  us,  that  it  is  to  be  reduced  to  practice  in  the  following  easy  mannen  caip^vux. 
The  heofoenly  Scorpion  manifestly  ruling  over  earthly  scorpions,  and  the 
kafoenhf  Serpent  ever  earthly  Serpents,  we  haoe  merely,  in  watching  the 
transit  of  a  planet  over  the  disk  of  the  Sun,  to  catch  accurately  its  ingress 
and  its  egress,  and  to  place  it  in  the  ascendant.  We  may  then  carve  what 
face  we  choose  upon  a  stone,  and  endow  it  with  the  power  of  aptation  and 
destruction  ;  and  the  communicated  power  wiU  long  reside  in  the  head  thus 
is^emously  prepared.  OPursuing  these  clear  traditional  directions,  the  ma- 
thematical philosopher  Asius  constructed,  under  a  most  favourable  horo« 
scope,  the  celebrated  Palladium ;  which  he  presented  to  king  Tros,  as  the 
infallible  safSeguard  of  Troy.  It  does  not  appear  however,  that  he  used 
stone  for  the  purpose :  he  rather  preferred  the  bones  of  dead  Pelops,  out 
of  which  he  framed  the  mystic  image  and  then  covered  it  with  a  human 
skin.  By  a  similar  process,  I  apprehend,  Hermes  Trismegbt  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  making  oracular  statues,  with  which  he  was  wont  to 
accommodate  his  more  curious  friends.  The  Saracens  of  course  possessed 
the  secret,  otherwise  the  Arab  Haly  were  but  an  incompetent  scholiast 
upon  the  divine  Ptolemy.  Accordingly  we  read,  of  a  marvellous  fatidical 
head  constructed  by  archbishop  Gcrebert,  who  learned  the  art  from  the 
Moors  of  Spain.  It  would  answer  any  question  that  was  put  to  it;  though 
sometimes,  as  that  prelate  (when  sovereign  pontiff  by  the  name  of  Sylvester 
the  second)  found  to  his  cost,  with  the  mischievous  ambiguity  of  the  Del- 
phic tripod.  Our  own  scientific  countryman  Roger  Bacon  made  a  similar 
head;  which,  when  addressed,  replied  very  sensibly,  to  the  no  small  asto« 
nishment  of  the  auditors.  These  speaking  heads  however  ai*e  far  surpassed 
in  picturesque  horror  by  the  Teraph  of  the  Rabbinical  writers.  If  any 
one  wished  to  prepare  this  tremendous  implement  of  Magic,  he  slew  a 
first-bom  male  child,  and  tore  off  the  head  with  his  nails.  This  he  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  aromatics ;  and  then  placed  it  upon  a  golden  dish,  on 
which  the  name  of  an  unclean  spirit  had  been  inscribed.  The  process 
being  now  completed,  the  Teraph  was  fixed  in  a  hole  of  the  wall  with 
lighted  tapers  before  it,  and  solemnly  received  the  adoration  of  its  framen 
It  would  then  give  oracular  responses '.    The  whole  of  this  singular  super- 

>  Seld.  de  diis  Syr.  synt.  i.  o.  2. 
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stidon  may  be  traced  up  to  ancient  idolatry.  Every  yeaf  a  mimie  bead  of 
the  fatidical  Osiris  was  set  afloat  on  the  Nile,  and  was  thought  miraculously 
to  reach  the  coast  of  Pheuicia.  It  was  placed  in  a  dish  resetbUing  the 
lunar  crescent,  as  appears  from  a  delineation  of  it  taken  from  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  \  This  dish  was  what  the  Hindoos  call  Argha :  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  head  of  Jagan-Nath  is  placed  in  an  exactly  simi- 
lar lunettCi  which  rests  upon  the  mundane  egg  \ 

The  ship  Argo  was  the  floating  coffin  of  Osiris ;  and  it  was  lilcewise  the 
bark  of  the  dead,  in  which  they  were  ferried  over  the  infernal  lake  to  Ely- 
sium or  the  isles  of  the  blessed.     Such  notions  however  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  Egypt:  they  have  equally  prevailed  among  the  Indo-Scythte,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Celts.    Thus  descending  from  remote  anti- 
quity, they  have  at  length,  most  probably  through  the  Celtic  channel,  esta^ 
Uished  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  very  curious  nautical  superstition; 
Mariners  relate  many  wonderful  stories  of  a  demon-frigate,  wholly  navF- 
gated  by  ghosts.     It  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  all  other  vessels  by 
the  circumstance  of  its  bearing  a  press  of  sail  during  the  most  tremendous 
storms,  when  mere  ordinary  ships  are  unable  to  shew  a  single  inch  of  can- 
vass.   The  legend  attached  to  it  sufficientiy  bespeaks  the  origin  of  the 
superstition.     As  the  great  father  was  inclosed  in  his  navicular  coffin  after 
he  had  been  cruelly  slain  by  Typhon,  and  as  he  thus  long  continued  in  an 
erratic  state  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean :  so  ijt  is  related,  that  some  horrid 
murder  once  took  place  on  board  this  infernal  frigate,  and  that  the  appari- 
tions of'  the  wicked  crew  are  doomed  for  ever  to  wander  on  the  surface  of 
the  mighty  deep '.     I  recollect  to  have  met  with  another  nautical  tale, 
which  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the  very  same  source.    A  Vessel  is  pur- 
suing her  way  through  the  great  waters,  when  the  mariners  are  suddenly 
alarmed  by  the  portentous  semblance  of  a  cofiin.    Self-impelled,  it  skims^ 
like  a  boat,  the  yielding  waves ;  and  ominously  attends  the  ship  on  her  pro- 
gress, until  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  it  darts  to  the  haunted  shore  of 
some  desolate  island  and  is  received  with  the  mingled  shrieks  and  wild 
laughter  <tf  unseen  demons. 


^  SeeFlateL  Fig.  12.  *  See  PlateL  E^. IQ. 

'  ficoU's  Bdceby,  Cant  iL  note  9. 
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Some  SQch  island  as  this,  an  Elysian  Theba  in  the  midst  of  the  boundless^  ciuf.vixx. 
ocean,  produced  that  master-piece  of  our  great  dramatic  poet,  The  Temped. 
Vast  as  the  powers  of  his  fancy  were,  I  doubt,  whether,  in  this  particular 
instance,  he  has  absolutely  imagined  new  worlds  after  exhausting  the  old. 
The  inchanted  bland  of  Prospero,  his  mystic  cave,  his  ministers  demoniacal 
and  aerial,  the  presiding  lady  of  the  place,  and  the  arrival  of  the  storm- 
beaten  ship,  exquisitely  and  unconsciously  as  they  have  been  worked  up 
into  a  fascinating  dramatic  romance,  are  yet  all  equally  the  furniture  of  .an« 
cient  mythology. 

But  it  is  time,  that  we  bring  this  sportive  episodical  excursion  to  a  close, 
and  direct  our  attention  to  more  serious  matters.  The  channel,  through 
which  the  same  speculative  opinions  and  the  same  legendary  tales  of  the 
hero-gods  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  yet  remains  to 
be  considered :  and  the  consideration  of  it  will  furnish  an  additional  testis 
nony  to  the  truth  of  the  inspired  history* 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Respecting  the  primeval  Union  of  all  Mankind  in  a  single  Body 
Politic,  and  the  Building  of  the  Tower  ofBabeL 


I.  X  HE  fundamental  identity  of  the  various  systems  of  pagan  idolatry  has 
been  now  ascertained,  from  their  mutual  agreement  in  points  wholly  arbi* 
trary,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  same  leading  idea  pervading  the 
whole  of  them.  Such  being  the  case,  it  will  necessarily  follow,  that  these 
several  systems  could  not  have  been  contrived,  independently  of  each  other, 
within  the  different  countries  where  they  were  respectively  established ;  but 
that  they  must  have  been  brought,  ready  fashioned  and  completed,  into  all 
those  various  regions  by  the  original  planters  :  in  other  words,  the  inven* 
tion  of  them  was  not  posterior,  but  prior,  to  the  general  colonization  of  the 
world. 

Tlib  requires  us  to  suppose,  that  all  mankind  once  formed  but  a  single 
community,  and  therefore  that  once  they  were  all  assembled  together  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  single  district :  for  no  other  hypothesis  will  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  circumstance  of  the  self-same  arbitrary  system  of  idolatry 
being  adopted  by  pagan  nations  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Had  each 
form  of  gentile  tiieology  been  excogitated  in  the  region  where  it  prevailed, 
there  would  have  been  as  many  different  forms  as  there  were  nations.  Tbose 
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BOOK  vi.  tnight  have  agreed  in  points  which  are  not  arbitrary^  such  as  the  mere  wor- 
ship of  the  host  of  heaven  or  the  mere  veneration  of  deified  ancestors :  but 
it  is  utterly  impossible,  that  they  should  have  universally  accorded,  if  such 
had  been  their  origin,  in  matters  which  are  altogether  arbitrary  and  in  cer- 
tain leading  ideas  which  are  equally  arbitrary.  A  phenomenon  of  this  de- 
scription plainly  requires  us  to  suppose,  that  they  had  all  a  common  origin ; 
and  consequently  that  they  were  imported  into  the  newly  settled  countries, 
not  invented  posterior  to  the  settlement  of  those  countries. 

Hence  it  will  follow,  that  the  several  bands  of  colonists  all  emigrated 
from  some  centrical  region  where  the  prototypal  system  had  been  con- 
trived ;  and  therefore  that  they  had  all  been  once  united  in  a  sbgle  com- 
munity. » 

II.  This  supposed  fact  is  absolutely  necessary  to  account  for  an  existing 
circumstance,  which  otherwise  is  'wholly  inexplicable :  and,  accordingly, 
the  necessity  of  such  a  fact  would  be  felt  in  the  abstract^  even  if  we  had  no 
historical  document  to  prove  its  reality.  Here  however  Holy  Scripture 
comes  to  our  aid ;  and  positively  declares  the  occurrence  of  the  very  faet, 
which  we  have  a  priori  found  to  ht  so  essentially  necessaiy.  Thus,  as  the 
universdly  established  legends  of  pagan  mythology  serve  to  demonstrate 
the  strict  veracity  of  the  Mosaieal  his^tory,  with  respect  to  the  creation  and 
the  deluge  and  the  two  first  families  of  men :  so  th6  necessary  derivation  of 
the  several  cognate  systems  of  idolatrous  worship  fi*om  one  common  source 
proves  its  no  less  strict  accuracy  in  treating  of  the  early  postdiluvian  events. 
An  argument  from  an  existing  phenomenon  has  shewn,  that  all  mankind 
must  once  have  been  joined  together  in  a  single  body  politic :  the  ancient 
history  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  declares,  that  all  mankind  once  were  so 
joined  together. 

We  are  informed,  that,  when  the  children  of  Noah  had  sufficiently  in- 
creased, and  while  the  whole  earth  was  as  yet  of  one  lip  and  one  mode  of 
speech,  they  journeyed  from  the  high  lands  of  Ararat  where  the  Ark  had 
rested,  and  at  length  occupied  a  spacious  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar. 
Here,  unwilling  to  be  dispersed  in  separate  communities  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  globe,  and  actuated  by  a  desire  of  remaining  one  great  unbroken 
biHly  polltiCf  they  began  to  build  a  vast  pyramidal  tower  and  to  lay  the 
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Ibandations  of  a  city  which  should  be  the  metropolis  of  their  future  empire. 
But  God,  whose  purpose  of  a  general  and  unconnected  population  of  the 
world  they  thus  sought  to  traverse,  miraculously  frustrated  their  design* 
He  confounded  their  language,  so  that  they  became  unintelligible  to  each 
other ;  and  thus  compelled  them  to  reliuquish  their  project,  and  to  with- 
draw in  separate  bodies  to  the  various  regions  of  the  earth  which  had  been 
allotted  to  them. 

IIL  Such  is  the  plain  account  of  this  important  transaction,  which  has 
been  delivered  to  us  by  inspired  authority :  and  such  is  the  manner,  in  which 
it  has  been  commonly  understood,  previous  to  the  new  hypothesis  struck 
out  by  the  late  Mr.  Bryant '.  As  nothing  that  falls  from  that  learned 
writer  can  be  unworthy  of  attention,  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  differ 
frcmx  it;  I  shall  first  briefly  state  his  system,  and  then  adduce  my  reasons 
for  rejecting  it  in  favour  of  the  generally  received  opinion. 
-  I.  He  supposes,  that,  when  mankind  had  sufficiently  multiplied  to  carry 
into  effect  the  divine  purpose  of  colonizing  the  whole  world,  they  separated 
from  each  other  in  Armenia  after  an  orderly  and  regular  manner;  and 
retired  quietly,  by  their  families  and  their  tribes,  to  their  appointed  settle* 
ments.  This  first  postdiluvian  event  he  conceives  to  be  described  at  large 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis. 

All  however  were  not  equally  obedient  The  children  of  Cush  under 
the  command  of  the  ambitious  Nimrod,  disapproving  pf  the  countries  which 
had  been  allotted  to  them,  marched  off  towards  the  east  through  the  defiles 
of  the  lofty  Tauric  range;  circuited  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Caspian 
sea;  and  then,  wheeling  towards  the  south-west,  reached  at  length  the 
Babylonic  plain  of  Shinar.  These  wandcring3  Mr.  Bryant  supposes  to  hav/B 
occupied  a  considerable  space  of  time,  so  that  the  adventurers  did  not 
arrive  in  Babylonia  until  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  Hence, 
as  various  turbulent  spirits  from  the  other  patriarchal  families  would  pro* 
bably  have  joined  them  and  would  thus  have  swelled  their  ranks,  they  had 
become  a  great  and  numerous  and  hardy  people,  fully  equal  to  the  enter* 

'  Something  similar  to  that  hypothesis  had  however  been  previously  maintained  by  She- 
ringham.  He  contends,  like  Mr.  Bryant,  that  the  division  of  the  earth  in  the  dajrs  of  Peleg 
was  long  prior  to  the  dispenuon  from  Babel.    Shering.  de  orig.  geat.  ADgior.  p.  43^ 
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•ooK  VI.  prisse  meditated  by  their  leader,  when  they  appeared  on  the  baida  of  tte 
Euphrates.  Here  they  found  the  posterity  of  Ashur  settled,  agreeaUy  to 
the  divine  arrangement  which  all  but  themselves  had  peaceably  obeyed 
many  years  before.  These,  unused  to  war  and  violence,  they  soon  dispoa- 
sussed:  and  the  emigrants,  being  thus  compelled  to  retire  into  a  more 
northern  region,  became  the  founders  of  Nineveh.  The  Coshim  now  buit 
the  pyramid  and  the  city  of  Babylon ;  with  a  view  to  establish  themselvet 
in  the  fertile  country  which  they  had  so  unjustly  usurped,  to  fixm  the 
nucleus  of  a  prelected  great  empire,  and  to  guard  against  the  apprdmided 
danger  of  their  future  dissipation.  But  their  scheme  was  minicaloiidj 
frustrated  ;  they  were  compelled  to  desist  from  their  undertaking ;  and  thef 
eminently  encountered  the  very  fate  which  they  so  much  dreaded,  for  tbq^ 
were  broken  and  scattered  in  a  remarkable  manner  over  the  fiure  of  the 
whole  earth.  This  second  great  postdiluvian  event,  which  Mr.  Bryant 
deems  posterior  by  many  years  to  the  first  orderly  secession  finom  Ar- 
menia, is  detailed  in  the  begmning  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis^  and 
is  touched  upon  incidentally  in  the  course  of  the  tenth ;  where  mentioQ  is 
made  of  the  flight  of  Ashur  and  of  the  name  of  the  Cuthic  leader  Nimrod  \ 

Such  an  furrangement,  he  thinks,  will  account  for  the  peculiar  route  of 
those,  who  were  the  architects  of  Babel.  They  are  said  to  have  journeyed 
from  the  east  in  their  progress  to  the  plain  of  Shinan  Now,  if  they  had 
comprehended  aU  the  children  of  Noah,  their  progress  must  have  beea 
from  the  north ;  because  Babylonia  lies  due  south  of  Armenia.  But^  by 
/  making  them  to  consist  only  of  a  single  tribe  and  by  bringing  the  era  of  tlia 
tower  many  years  lower  down  than  it  is  usually  placed,  every  diflkul^  is 
avoided,  and  the  whole  narrative  becomes  clear  and  consistent 

There  is  yet,  he  conceives,  a  further  advantage  in  the  hypothesis.  Mosea 
tells  us,  that  they  came  from  the  east ;  and  Berosus  declares,  that,  whea 
they  quitted  the  mountain  where  the  Ark  rested,  they  travelled  in  a  circle 
previous  to  their  arrival  in  Babylonia  \  Thus  profane  history  is  found 
exactly  to  accord  with  sacred  history :  for  it  is  obvious,  that  emigranta 

■  Gen.  xi.  1—9.  x.  8 — 1 2. 
^  Uipi  «iftirtv»i  mBmgoKunau  Euieb.  Chron.  p.  8.  nf«»|,  xtr»>v.  Hesych.  Les»     .  ■ . 
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§mn  Armenia  could  not  possibly  reach  Babylonia  from  the  east  unless  they  cbap.  u 
had  irst  journeyed  drcuitously. 

When  the  Cuthites  had  been  broken  and  dispersed  from  Shinar,  they 
wandered  in  detached  masses  to  many  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Wherever  they  came,  tliey  were  alike  superior  in  arts  and  arms  to  thMe 
whom  they  invaded.  Their  penal  dispersion  seems  to  have  been  no  real 
punishment  to  them :  for  they  were  universally  victorious ;  and^  wherever 
they  established  themselves,  they  compelled  the  subjugated  nations  to 
apostatise  from  the  pure  patriarchal  worship  and  to  adopt  the  peculiar 
superstition  of  which  they  were  the  inventors*  Hence  Mr.  Bryant  accounts 
for  the  strong  resemblance  perceptible  between  the  theological  systems  of 
80  many  different  countries.  All  these  regions  had  been  conquered  by  de- 
tached bands  of  Cuthites ;  and  the  same  idolatrous  superstition  had  been 
equally  introduced  by  the  same  agents  into  all  of  them  '. 

2*  In  viewing  any  hypothesis,  the  mind  is  almost  involuntarily  led,  first 
to  estimate  its  probability,  and  then  to  consider  how  far  it  will  adequately 
account  for  certain  actually  exbting  phenomena.  Now  in  each  of  these 
inquiries,  which  are  immediately  connected,  we  seem  to.  feel  ourselves  dis* 
appointed ;  we  seem  to  have  causes  assigned,  which  are  not  equal  to  the 
effects  produced. 

While  the  Cuthites  were  wandering  in  the  east,  from  the  time  of  their 
quitting  Armenia  until  within  a  few  years  of  the  birth  of  Abraham ;  the 
tribes^  which  had  obediently  retired  to  their  several  allotments  with  the 
divine  blessing  on  their  heads,  would  have  been  rapidly  growing  up  into 
well  politied  and  comparatively  powerful  nations.  The  Cuthites  mean*^ 
while  would  also  be  increasing  in  population :  and  let  us  grant  (what  uni- 
versal, experience  however  forbids  us  to  grant),  that  they  increased  during 
their  nomade  state  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  tribes  which  had  peaceably 
organized  themselves  in  their  respective  countries*  In  this  case,  or  even 
with  a  much  smaller  population,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  men  of  their 
hardy  habits  might  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  quiet  Ashurites  and  iDighk 
without  much  difficulty  drive  them  out  of  the  land  of  Shinah. 

*  Bryant's  AnaL  yoL  iik 
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TOOK  VI.  Hitherto  then  we  have  met  with  no  very  serious  impedimeots,  so  Tar  A 
the  probability  of  the  matter  is  concerned :  but  now  we  shall  begin  to  find 
much  that  is  hard  of  belief.  This  single  tribe,  while  engaged  in  building 
the  tower,  is  miraculously  broken  into  small  fragments,  and  scattered  <nmt 
tiip  face  of  the  whole  earth.  Mr.  Bryant  himself  insists  strongly,  from  Ibe 
testimony  of  pagan  writers,  on  the  extreme  alarm  felt  by  the  differenft  nmaih 
bers  of  it  when  thus  supematurally  visited ;  and  describes  them,  as  Aeeinf 
with  confused  rapidity  in  every  direction.  Now,  under  snch  drcam^ 
stances,  is  it  credible,  that  these  i>oor  dbpirited  panic-stricken  disjointed 
fugitives  should  immediately  attack  the  surrounding  well*settled  nations ; 
not  only  attack,  but  universally  subdue  them ;  not  only  subdue  them,  but 
compel  the  vanquished  to  renounce  the  patriarchal  religion  of  Noah  and  to 
adopt  instead  of  it  the  idolatrous  superstition  invented  by  the  conquerom  ? 
Mr.  Bryant's  great  and  valuable  work  does  indeed  chiefly  treat  of  the  theo^ 
logy  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Phenicia :  but  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
identical  system,  which  was  established  in  those  countries,  was  equally 
established  with  more  or  less  perfection  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  so 
that,  if  we  wish  to  account  for  the  universal  adoption  of  it  on  the  present 
theory,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  suppose,  that  these  miserable  petty  bands  of 
fugitive  Cuthites,  striking  off  from  Babel  in  all  directions,  achieved  the  con« 
quest  of  the  whole  world,  and  invariably  proved  themselves  superior  to'the 
nations  as  they  existed  in  the  days  of  Abraham  '. 

Yet  this  b  the  least  difficulty,  which  the  hypothesis  requires  us  to  ea* 
counter.  Let  us  then  grant,  that  small  bands  of  warlike  marauders,  when 
they  had  a  little  recovered  from  their  first  panic,  might  subdue  consider* 
able  nations,  which  had  been  little  accustomed  to  the  arts  of  war  and  which 
had  hitherto  been  happily  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace :  for  no  doubt,  as 
all  history  abundantly  testifies,  much  may  be  effected  by  small  compact 
bodies  of  intrepid  adventurers  against  communities  very  far  exceeding  them 
in  numerical  strength.  Still  how  can  we  believe,  that  men  under  theit 
peculiar  circumstances  could  universally  succeed  in  overthrowing  pure 

■  Mr.  Bryant,  for  instance,  brings  a  fragment  of  the  Cushlte  Shepherds  immediately 
from  Babel  to  £gyp^  a^  makes  them  conquer  that  country  without  the  least  difficulty. 
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tteisn  and  in  compellmg  tbe  adoption  of  their  own  monstrous  superstition  ?  qoAP.  jl^ 
ft  is  far  more  easy  to  conquer  the  body  than  the  mind.  Hence  it  rarely 
happens,  that,  when  a  large  un warlike  civilized  people  has  been  subdued  by 
tt  ^comparative  handful  of  militai^  rovers,  the  former  has  exchanged  its  own 
religion  for  that  of  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  reverse  is  ordina- 
ri!y  the  cade :  the  civilised  are  indeed  oVertiirown  by  the  arms  of  the  rude ; 
but  the  rude,  in  the  course  of  a  lew  generations,  adopt  the  theology  of  the 
civilized.  So  that,  whenever  this  does  not  occur,  two  religbns  subsist  in 
ttid  vanquished  country,  and  the  victors  appear  like  an  unUending  colony 
in  the  midst  of  the  conquered.  Instances  of  these  varied  effects  of  subju- 
gation may  be  adduced  from  the  several  cases  of  the  Goths  and  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Turks  and  the  Greeks,  the  Monguls  and  tbe  Hindoos,  and  the 
Tatars  and  the  Chinese. 

I  have  here  plainly  argued  on  the  supposition,  that  no  more  reluctance 
existed  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  vanquished  by  the  Cushites  than  what 
tisually  exists  in  men  to  chainge  the  religion  of  their  fathers ;  a  reluctance 
however  so  strong,  that  in  Scripture  it  is  even  mentioned  proverbially ' : 
yet  I  have  argued  on  no  higher  supposition.  How  much  then  will  the  in- 
credibility be  augmented,  when  we  recollect  the  singularly  unfavourable 
circumstances  under  which  the  Cuthites  are  supposed  to  have  attempted 
and  accomplished  the  proselytism  of  the  whole  world.  Pagan  tradition, 
Mr.  Bryant  himself  being  judge,  will  prove,  how  generally  the  failure  at 
Babel  was  known,  and  how  decidedly  it  was  ascribed  to  the  special  inter- 
position of  an  offended  Deity.  Now,  though  such  is  the  infatuation  of 
idolatry,  that  no  judgments  will  wean  from  it  those  who  have  once  em- 
braced it ;  yet  the  nations,  which  had  not  apostatised  with  the  builders  of 
the  tower  but  which  had  peaceably  adhered  to  the  old  patriarchal  theology, 
vanquished  as  they  were  in  battle,  would  shrink  with  horror  iirom  a  foreign 
superstition  which  they  knew  to  be  branded  by  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 
We  may  easily  conceive,  that  the  Cuthites  might  satisfy  themselves  with 
respect  to  their  portentous  dispersion  on  the  delusive  principles  of  ^theijr 
own  philosophical  apostasy :  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive^  that  their 

*  Hath  a  nation  changed  their  godsy  vAick  are  yet  no^ftUf 
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BOOK  Tx.  argnments  woald  satisfy  an  irritated  and  vanquisbed  popolatioDi  wUeh  tt» 
the  natural  hatred  of  a  violently  imposed  yoke  added  the  full  convictmi 
that  their  detested  and  tyrannical  conquerors  were  inpious  wretches-  marked 
out  for  the  general  abhorrence  of  the  faithful  by  the  finger  of  Jebovab  him* 
self. 

3.  These  are  Ae  difficulties  whifch  Mr.  Bryants  system  has  to  surmount^ 
even  supposing  that  mere  abstract  ratiocination  could  alone  be  opposed  to 
k,  even  admitting  the  Mosaical  account  ta  be  so  ambiguous  that  we  are 
fairly  at  liberty  to  ascribe  the  buildbg  of  the  tower  either  to  all  mankind  or 
to  a  sbgle  tribe.  But,  in  fact,  no  such  ambiguity  exists :  the  narrative  of 
the  inspired  historian,  after  aU  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it  by  this  great 
scholar  to  make  it  speak  a  language  suitable  to  hb  theory,  palpably  declare^ 
when  understood  according  to  its  plain  and  obvious  tenor,,  that  the .  whole 
race  of  mankind  was  assembled  together  in  the  plains  of  Babylonia  and 
^  was  concerned  in  building  the  pyramid.  This  interesting  and  important 
topic  has  been  so  very  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Penn,  that  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever.  I  have  merely  to  abstract  bis  argur 
ments,  corroborating  them  with  some  additional  remarks  which  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  that  acute  and  satisfactory  writer '.. 

^t.)  The  first  step  necessarily  taken  by  Mr.  Bryant  is  ta  propose  an 
alteration  of  our  common  English  version ;  fi>r,  a&  it  stands  at  present,  it 
directly  contradicts  his  hypothesis.  Hence  he  would  render  the  passage 
which  treats  of  the  building  of  the.  tower,  in  the  following  manner,  l.  Atul 
every  region  was^^  of  one  lip  and  mode  of  speech.  S.  jind  it  came  to  pass, 
in  the  journeying  of  people  from  the  east,  that  they  found  a  pUdn  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,  and  they  dwelt  there.  3.  And  one  man  said  to  another : 
Go  to ;  let  us  make  brick,  and  burn  them  thoroughly.  And  they  had  brick 
for  stone ;  and  sHme  had  they  far  mortar.  4.  And  they  said:  Go  to  ;  let 
us  build  us  a  dty  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven  ;  and  let 
tts  make  us  a  mark  for  signal),  that  we  may  not  be  scattered  abroad  upon 
the  surface  of  every  region.     5.  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city 

'  See  Remarks  on  the  eastern  origination  of  mankind  by  Granville  Penn,  Esq  in  Orieiit%L 
Collect  vol.  u.  Bumb,  1  aa^  SL 
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{mdihe-ttwerf  which  the  children  of  men  were  building*  6.  And  the  Lord  oaap.  r. 
said :  Behold^  4he  people  is  one^  and  they  haoe  all  one  lip  for  pronunciation), 
and  this  they  begin  to  do ;  and  now  nothing  will  be  refrained  from  them, 
which  they  have  imagined  to  do.  7.  Go  to;  let  us  go  dawn,  and  there  confound 
their  lip,  that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  lip  for  pronunciation). 
8.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  over  the  face  of  every 
region :  and  they  kft  off  to  build  the  city.  9.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it 
called  Babel,  because  the  Lord  did  there  cotifound  the  Up  of  the  whole 
land:  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  over  the  face  of  every 
region  (^or  of  the  whole  earth). 

Mr.  Bryant  has,  I  think,  in  some  points  improved  our  common  transla- 
tion ;  but  none  of  these  bear  upon  the  question,  which  is  at  present  before 
us :  and  to  that  question  I  would  strictly  confine  myslf^ 

That  the  Hebrew  word  Jretz,  like  the  Greek  Ge  and  the  Latin  Terra, 
denotes  either  the  earth  in  general  or  a  region  in  particular,  is  indisputable: 
and  it  may  properly  be  added,  that  the  Hebrew  phrase  Col  Aretz,  precisely 
like  the  English  phrase  all  the  world,  means  either  the  whole  material 
globe  or  all  its  living  inhabitants.  The  only  point  therefore  is,  whether 
Mr.  Brj'ant  is  warranted  by  the  context  in  giving  to  tlie  expression  such  a 
turn  as  he  has  done.  In  the  first  verse,  according  to  bis  translation,  we 
read,  And  every  region  was  of  one  lip  and  mode  of  speeech ;  and,  in  the 
ninth,  The  Lord  did  there  confound  the  Up  of  the  whole  land.  By  this 
method  of  rendering,  he  plainly  means  to  insinuate,  that,  at  the  epoch  of 
the  tower,  every  region  peopled  by  the  supposed  antecedent  migrations  of 
the  three  great  families  had  but  one  dialectic  pronunciation,  so  that  the 
members  of  those  families,  however  locally  separated,  could  as  yet  under- 
stand each  other ;  but  that,  when  the  Cuthites  were  supematurally  visited, 
the  lip  of  the  whole  land  occupied  by  them^  that  is,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
whole  land  of  Shinar,  was  alone  confounded.  -  Now  -the  contexti  as  viewed 
in  the  original,  is  utterly  incapable  of  bearingsucb  a  gloss.  • 

What  Mr.  Bryant  variously  renders  in  these  two  Ytini^^e^ffy[jtt^      voA 
the  whole  landj  annexing  to  the  two  phrases  verydjflSRDl 
reality  one  and  the  same  expression  Col  AretXi     Hi 
by  every  rule  of  good  composition,  that  tiff  y 
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••©"▼I.  mentioned  in  the  first  verse  as  being  uniformly  the   samei  nnidt  be 

the  identical  language  of  Col  Aretz,  which  in  the  ninth  verse  is  said  to 

« 

have  been  confounded :  for  we  are  first  told,  that  Col  Aretz  bad  but  one 
language ;  and  afterwards  we  are  told,  that  the  originally  one  language  of 
Col  Aretz  was  confounded  at  Babel.     Such  being  the  case,  whatever  Col 
Aretz  means  in  the  one  passage,  it  evidently  must  mean  the  very  same  in  the 
other.     Consequently,  if  in  the  first  verse  it  be  translated  eoerg  region^  k 
must  in  the  ninth  verse  also  be  translated  every  region :  or,  inversely,  if  in 
the  ninth  verse  it  be  translated  the  whole  land^  it  must  in  the  first  verw 
also  be  translated  the  whole  land.    And  again,  whatever  idea  is  annexed  to 
the  expression  in  the  one  passage,  the  same  must  likewise  be  annexed  to  it 
in  the  other.  So  that,  if  in  the  ninth  verse  it  mean  the  mhok  land  of  Shinar^ 
such  also  must  be  its  meaning  in  the  first  verse :  and,  on  the  contrary,  if 
in  the  first  verse  it  mean  every  region  or  the  whole  earth  (which  are  syno- 
nymous), such  also  must  be  its  meaning  in  the^ninth  verse.     Now,  in  tbe 
ninth  verse,  it  might  mean  the  whole  land  of  Shinar :  but,  in  the  firsts  it 
cannot :  because  as  yet  the  future  builders  of  the  tower  have  not  arrived  in 
Babylonia,  and  consequently  as  yet'l^e  land  of  Shinar  has  not  been  meo^ 
tioned.    The  phrase  therefore  in  the  first  verse  must  determine  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  in  the  ninth ;  not  the  phrase  in  the  ninth,  Uie  meaning  of 
the  phrase  in  the  first     But  the  phrase,  as  it  occurs  in  the  first  verse^ 
clearly  meatis  every  region  or  the  whole  earth  in  the  sense  of  all  mankind : 
consequently,  we  are  told  in  the  first  verse,  that,  antecedently  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  tower,  all  mankind  were  of  one  lip  and  mode  of  pronunciation, 
tience  it  must  undeniably  follow,  that  the  phrase,  as  it  occurs  in  tiie  ninth 
verse,  must  equally  mean  the  whole  earth  in  the  sense  of  all  mankind:  con- 
sequently, we  are  told  in  the  ninth  verse,  that  the  lip  of  all  mankind  was 
confounded  at  Babel. 

This  however  could  not  have  occurred,  if  all  mankind  had  not  been 
assembled  at  Babel :  for  it  were  idle  to  suppose,  that  the  lip  of  all  the 
femilies,  which  (according  to  Mr.  Bryant)  had  quietly  retired  to  their 
allotted  settlements  long  before  the  building  of  the  tower,  and  which  of 
course  had  no  concern  m  that  daring  enterprize ;  that  the  lip  (I  say)  of  aH 
the  families  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  should  suddenly  have  been  goi^ 
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founded,  because  God  thought  proper  to  use  tliat  mode  of  effecting  the  cuj^h, 
dispersion  of  the  rebellious  Cutliites  alone.  All  mankind,  therefore,  must 
have  been  assembled  at  Babel ;  all  mankind  must  have  been  engaged  in 
building  the  tower ;  all  mankind  must  have  jointly  formed  the  one  people 
or  community,  mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian;  and  all  mankind  must 
have  been  dispersed  from  that  central  point  to  every  quarter  of  the  babi* 
table  globe. 

(2.)  This  conclusion  renders  Moses  consistent  with  himself;  but  the 
tiieory  of  Mr.  Bryant  makes  him  wholly  inconsistent,  as  will  soon  appear 
if  we  attend  to  his  accouht  of  the  dispersion  contained  in  the  tenth 
chapter. 

In  that  part  of  his  narrative  he  no  less  than  thriee  informs  us,  that  the 
descendants  of  Noah,  in  the  three  lines  of  Japhet  and  Ham  ai)d  Shem, 
divided  the  habitable  world  among  them,  not  only  according  to  their  fami- 
lies and  their  nations,  but  likewise  according  to  their  languages  \     Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  confusion  of  tongues,  whatever  might  be  its  precise 
nature  which  I  stop  not  now  to  consider,  must  have  taken  place  anterior 
to  that  division  of  the  earth ;  which  b  described  in  the  tenth  chapter,  and 
which  Mr.  Bryant  contends  to  have  beea,  long  prior  to  the  events  of  Babel. 
But  we  are  assured  by  Moses,  that  there  was  but  one  language  before  the 
buHdtng  of  the  tower;  so  that  all  mankind  could  then  converse  intelligibly 
together :  and  he  afterwards  tells  us,  that  this  langMage  or  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation, or  whatever  it  might  be,  was  miraculously  confounded  ere  the 
tower  was  completed ;  so  that  they,  *who  .before  could  understand,  eacti 
other,  were  mutually  unintelligible  *.  .  Now,  let  this  have  been  effected  ih 
what  way  it  might,  a  diversity  of  languagos^  as  to  all  the  substantial  piir- 
poses  of  intercommunication,  was  here  most  undoubtedly  introduced :  for 
they,  who  could  understand  each  other,  spoke  what  may  be  fairly  called  the 
$ame  language;  and  they,  who  could  not  understand  each  other,. spoke  what 
may  effectively  at  least  be  styled  different  languages. 

If  then  we  put  these  several  matters  together,  Mr.  Bryant^s  system  wffl 
be  plainly  irreconcileable  with  the  result  necessarily  deduced  frjWfttllOTn 


•4  / 


*  Gen.  X.  5,  20,  31.  *  Gen.  xL  f,  fl^ 
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MMK  ▼!•  The  eftrth  was  divided  by  the  posterity  of  Noab,  according  to  their  im» 
guages :  consequently,  at  the  time  of  this  divisioa  various  ianguaga  weret 
in  use  among  them.  There  was  but  one  langyage  however  in  tfae  world 
before  the  building  of  the  tower:  and  that  language  was  so  con£oiuMM 
during  tJte  progress  of  the  work,  that  men  became  unintelligible  to  each. 
other.  •  This  circumstance,  which  b  described  as  a  confusion  of  the  lash< 
guage  of  the  whole  earth  or  of  all  mankind^  produced  a  separation  of  *thQ 
originally  one  people  or  single  community :  and  the  separation  ted  to  a 
•  general  dispersion  of  the  builders,  who  had  before  spoken  the  same  lan- 
guage, but  who  now  spoke  different  languages.  Hence  it  is  evident^  that 
the  division  of  the  earth,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  tenth  chapter,  did  not 
precede  the  building  of  the  tower,  as  Mr.  Bryant  contends :  but,  on  the 
contrary^  that  it  succeeded  it ;  that  it  wfis  in  reality  produced  by  the  minip 
culous  confusion  of  Up,  which  took  place  at  Babel ;  and  .that  it  wag  not 
effected,  until  the  originally  m^  people  had  been  scattered  finom  th^|^liHP  #C 
Shinar  over  the  face  of  the  whole  globe.  ^ 

Such  is  the  account,  which  Moses  ^ves  of  these  important  transactioDS  ^ 
and  it  exactly  accords  with  the  gentile  traditions,  which  have  come  dowm 
to  us.  The^r  represent  all  the  e^y  postdiluvians,  as  beiiig  eoneemed  la 
the  building  of  the  tower ;  they  d^ribe  their  king,  as  being  an  univenal 
monarch  or  the  sovereign  of  the  world ;  they  speak  of  a  miracolons  con* 
fusion  of  languages ;  jyad  they  declare,  that  this  confusion  produced  a  ga* 
neral  dispersion  of  the  confederates '.  The  same  opinion  was  entertained 
by  the  Jews,  as  we  may  gather  very  uniq|uivocaUy  from  Josef^us.  Tha|^ 
writer  does  not  suppose,  thiit  m  fneresif^le  tribe  had  wandered  to  Babylonw 
where  they  became  the  exclude^  architeojts  of  the  tower :  but  he  intimatei^ 
agreeably  no  doubt  to  the  ordinary,  b^ief  of  his  coiMtitrymen,  that  aU  the 
children  both  of  Shem  and  of  Ham  and  of  Japhet,  when  they  descended 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  colketivefy  esteblished^ienielves^in  |jbi 
plain  of  Shinar  \ 

■  JoBeph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  4.    Euseb.  Prep.  Evan.  Vh.  ix.  c.  14.    Syncell.  Chiaiiog«« 
p.  M.    Cedren.  Hist.  Compend.  p.  11.    Asiat.  Res.  vo].  ii.  p.  48,  59.    Euseb.  Ghron» 
p.  13  •  *  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  L  c.  5. 
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(3«)  What  has  been  said  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  erro* 
neousness  of  Mr.  Bryant's  theory:  which  supposes  first  a  general  and 
orderly,  and  then  a  particular  and  disorderly,  dispe»ion  a£  tbc  c<trlj  pmt- 
dilu vians ;  which-  ascrit)es  the  building  of  the  tower  to  a  single  tribe ;  and 
which  exhibits  that  tribe,  as  alone  affected  by  the  miraculous  confusion  of 
Up.  Yet,  to  render  the  discussion  more  complete,  it  will  be  proper  to 
notice  some  other  matters,  which  are  immediately  connected  with  it,  or 
which  may  rather  be  said  to  form  a  constituent  part  of  it. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  Mosaical  history  of  the  tower,  Mr. 
Bryant  renders  the  original  Hebrew  //  came  to  pass  in  the  journeying  of 
people.  By  this  version  be  would  insinuate  the  meaning  of  the  passage  to 
be ;  that  some  one  people,  now  first  mentioned  after  the  great  body  of 
mankind  had  quietly  retired  to  their  allotted  settlements,  suddenly  invaded 
the  land  of  Shinar,  and  there  became  exclusively  the  architects  of  the  Baby- 
Ionic  tower.  Such  a  gloss  is  indeed  necessary  to  the  system  advocated  by 
that  learned  writer;  but  a  bare  inspection  of  the  original  is  sufficient  to 
prove  its  inadmissibility.  The  absoiutefy  literal  translation  of  the  passage 
is,  //  came  to  pass  in  the  Journeying  of  them :  and  the  sense  of  it  is  accu* 
rately  expressed  in  our  common  versioiL  It  came  to  pass  as  they  journeyed. 
No  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Bryant's  mmly-appearing  people :  and,  so  far 
from  a  hitherto^nheard-of  body  of  actors  being  brought  upon  the  stage, 
the  pronoun  them  or  they  plainly  refers  to  some  persons  already  specified 
in  the  narrative.  These  persons,.^ccordingly,  we  find  regularly  noticed  in 
the  exordium;  from  which  Mr.t^ryant,  by  the  unauthorized  introduction 
of  the  word  people^  entirely  separates  the  connected  sequel.  Now  the  wkak 
earth,  or  all  mankind^  was  of  one  Up.4Kn4  ^osie  mode  of  speech.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  in  the  journeying  of.  fhem.  Thus  view  tlie  whole  passage 
together  if  and  the  sense  is  iix»t  palpably  altogether  diiferent  from  that, 
«rhich  Mr.  Bryant  would. impose  upoa  it  The  pronoun  them  does  not 
de^be  a  people,  now  heard  of  for  Itbe-firafc  tune;  'bat  it  obviously  relates 
to  the  whole  earth  or  to  aU  mankind.    Wt  im4  !|rhen  all 

'  Thus  the  Persian  Targam,  which  WdUm  iNt  ily. 

glotty  accurately  expresses  the  msautb  Of  dlt^ai^  t 

scrmonis  et  verborum  u^jusmodu 
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•001  vr.  mankind  spoke  an  universally  intelligible  langua^,  they ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  every  rule  of  grammar^  all  mankind:  they  arrived,  in  the  course  of  their 
joaracjing,  «it  thp.  plain  of  Shinar.-  Here,  acting  as  one  people  or  as  a  ng^k 
community^  they  proceeded  to  build  a  city  and  a  tower.  But  God  mirar 
culously  confounded  their  language ;  that  is  to  )say,  the  language  oi  the 
whole  earth  or  of  all  mankind  previously  described  as  being  one :  and  thus 
scattered  them  over  the  face  of  the  globe :  them^  that  is  to  say,  still  the  all 
'  mankind^  who  had  spoken  originally  a  single  language,  and  who  mutually 
intelligible  had  travelled  to  Shinar  '•  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  uo* 
equivocal  than  the  whole  narrative.  It  proceeds  step  by  step  from  the 
exordium  to  the  conclusion.  But,  in  so  doing  it  shews,  that  the  architects 
of  Babel  were  all  mankind;  not  a  single  tribe  or  people^  which  is  suddenly 
brought  forward  to  our  notice. 

IV.  Here  however  it  may  be  asked,  If  the  Ark  rested  upon  a  mountain 
in  Armenia,  how  could  all  mankind  reach  Babylon  by  a  journey  from  the 
east  ?  To  this  question  it  might  be  amply  sufficient  to  reply,  tha^  as  Be- 
rosus  positively  declares  the  founders  of  that  great  city  to  have  travelled 
from  Armenia  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  as  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
ascribing  such  a  route  to  all  mankind  collectively  than  to  a  single  tribe 
particularly :  it  might  be  sufficient'^  i^ply^  that,  wfarisn  the  children  of  Noah 
left  mount  Ararat,  they  first  journeyed  eastward ;  and  afterwards^  wheeling 
in  circle,  arrived  in  the  plain  of  Shinar  by  a  westward  progress.  Such  an 
answer  would  certainly  be  plausible,  bemuse  it  might  seem  to  be  supported 
by  the'  pagan  testimony  of  Berosus :  for,  if  the  founders  of  Babel  travelled 
from  Armenia  in  a  circle^  as  be  says  they  did,  and  as  the  vei7  geography 
of  the  country  shews  they  mast  have  done ;  then  of  course,  by  whatever 
route  they  might  arrive  in  the  plain  ctf  Shinar,  tliein journey  tliither  could 
not  have  been  directly  from  the  north.  Here  therefore  I  think  Mr.  Penn 
wrong  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Bryant's  theory  rests  mainly  on  the  supposed 
arrival  of  a  people  from  the  east :  for  such,  in  exact  accordance  with  Be- 
rosus, might  equally  have  been  the  progress  of  those  who  built  the  tower, 

'  Such  is  the  sense,  which  Simon  rightly  ascribes  to  the  passage :  to  proficisci  tomm,  id 
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whether  they  comprized  all  mankind  or  were  confined  to  a  single  tribe,  ^hap.  i. 
But,  as  this  imagined  oriental  progress  has  been  the  grand  substratum  of 
another  hypothesis,  though  assuredly  not  of  that  which  we  have  been  con* 
sidering;  and,  as  Mr.  Penn  is  clearly  right  in  his  proposed  version  of  the 
phrase,  so  generally  rendered  and  tinflrn^imiiiyiiun  M#  easi  T  ahnlLafo 
ceed  to  point  out,  what  seems  to  have  been  the  actual  route  of  the  Noa« 
chidse  when  they  descended  from  the  heights  of  Armenia;  noticing  by  the 
way  the  theory,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. 

From  the  supposed  declaration  that  the  founders  of  Babel  travelled  thi- 
ther in  a  westerly  direction,  and  from  the  undoubted  circumstance  that  this 
journey  is  the  first  recorded  movement  after  the  deluge.  Dr.  Shuckford  and 
more  recently  Mr.  Wilford  have  argued,  that  the  Ark  could  not  have  rested 
upon  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  but  that  the  Ararat  of  Moses  is  to  be  sought 
•hr  to  the  east  of  Babylon.  Here,  accordingly,  it  is  Supposed  to  be  founc}: 
and  the  high  land  at  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  which  coincides  geographi- 
cally with  the  poetical  Meru,  and  which  is  constantly  said  by  the  natives 
to  have  received  the  ark  of  Satyavrata,  is  determined  to  be  the  true  scrip* 
tural  Ararat 

It  is  superfluous  on  the  present  occasion  to  repeat  the  arguments,  by 
which  I  have  already  shewn  that  the  Ararat  of  Moses  must  cerfainly  b^ 
placed  in  the  land  of  Armenia,  however  we  may  be  able  to  reconcile  such 
a  situation  with  the  progress  of  the  early  postdiiuvians ' :  I  have  rather  to 
point  out,  on  how  very  sandy  a  foundation  that  hypothesis  rests,  which 
would  argue  the  remote  oriental  scite  of  Ararat  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
westerly  journey  to  Babylon.    £ven  allowing  such  a  journey  to  have  taken 
place,  the  concession  would  be  rather  adverse  than  fiivourable  to  the  theory 
now  before  us :  for,  since  Berosus  declares  from  the  old  Chaldean  records 
that  the  founders  of  the  tower  reached  the  plain  of  Shinar  by  a  circular 
route ;  it  is  obvious,  that,  if  they  had  really  set  out  from  the  Indian  Mem, 
they  must  have  approached  the  plain,  not  from  tha  east,  but  either  from  the 
north  or  the  south.     I  am  however  fully  persuaded  with  Mr.  Penn,  that 
this  oriental  journey  never  had  any  existence,  and  that  it  has  entirely  origi* 

'  Vide  supra  book  M  c.  1.  ^  IV. 
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K  vb  Dated  from  a  very  coromoDlj  kcteired  emmebos  tsanriatkin.  The  wdrd 
rendered  the  east  springs  from  a  roo^  which  denotes  priority  iither  vfflife 
or  of  time:  and  it  cuoae  to  signify  the  east,  because  by  the  andcata  that 
quarter  was  deemed  the  front  or  fore  part  of  the  world.    $01^  agreeaUy 

>,  iiu  VI  jgMi,  it  Uixi  iiuraerf^Tignlfy  the  out: ' it  aptaUy  conwyi  tfaeidM 

<^  priority  in  point  of  time.  Accordingly,  the  very  same  word  is  in  otJier 
passages  rightly  translatedyrMt  the  beginmng  or  at  thefirM,  iKtJrom  the 
east:  and,  as  Mr.  Penn  has  excellently  shewn,  this  is  by  no  meanatheDnly 
l^ace,  io  which  the  ivulty  rendering  frvm  the  eatt  has  been  tbOughdteslj 
adopted  from  the  Greek  int^retere.  Thete  indeed,  by  a  miatranslatioi^ 
bring  the  builders  of  tbe  tower /romrA^Mrt;  aitd,  as  their  enor  has  been 
received  into  more  than  one  modem  version,  so  it  has  fortned  the  4>ast8  of 
more  than  one  speculative  hypothesis.  But,  amoog  the  ancients,  We  find 
a  very  different  sense  ascribed  to  the  original  expression.  Tbe  <dd  Ghal- 
dee  pBrepbrase  of  Onkeloe,  the  Targutn  of  Jvusatem,  Aquila,  «dd  J'erckDah 
all  agree  to  render  it  m  the  beginmmg  or  at  the^st:  and  the  Jewish  his- 
torian Josepbus,  while  he  is  whdiy  silent  respecting  any  oriental  m^ratioi^ 
uropty  intimates,  that,  when  the  posterity  of  Noah  quitted  the  beigfats  of 
Armenia,  the  place  where  they  _first  established  themselves  was  the  plain 
of  Sbinar  *.  Hence,  I  think,  we  ttiay  BaMy  pronounce,  tbat  the  passage 
ought  to  be  trainslated  as  foHows.  Andthevoholetporld^xpasoffmehfaad 
of  one  mode  ofspetdi.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  rtnvr  Jmtmeyed^ 
that  they  found  a  plain  in  the  tand  t^^hinar. 

This  version,  when  taken  in  conoectioQ  with  tbe  general  preceding  con* 
text,  ^ves  us  a  clear  and  regular  account  of  tbe  most  eariy  postdiluvin 
transactions.  And  that  account  serves  finally  to  demonstrate  tbe  enraM* 
ousness  of  Mr.  Bryant's  system :  tbat  there  were  two  dispersiona  of  tamn 
kind ;  the  one  general  and  shortly  after  tbe  deh^,  the  other  -parliaiilkr  and ' 
immediately  after  tbe  frustrated  attenpt  at  Babel.  First,  the  family  of 
Noab  quit  the  Ark  on  Uie  summit  of  mount  Ararat  Next,  they  remaini 
during  a  certain  period,  in  the  land  of  Armenia ;  until  their  numbers  have 
sufficiently  increased,  and  the  lower  grounds  are  sufficiently  dried^  to  eocou- 

*  Hii  axptesdoa  a  itfun*.    AsU  Jiid.  lib.  i.  c  S, 
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rtige  or- nqnire  an  emigratioB.  Theo,  while  they  as  yet  all  speak  the  saine  c 
langusgev  tiaty-  uadertake  their  j^'f  joijraey  in  ooe  great  body  or  comr 
niuQi^.  Thk  jouroey  tuipgy  th^m  to  the  plain  of  Shiaar.  Here  they 
iBoke  a  hak,  with  a  ^nn  determioatioa  not  to  separate  iroin  each  other, 
hut  joindy  to  ftnaid  a  single  universal  empire.  For  that  purpose;  they, 
^oceed  to  build  a  city  and  a  pyraniidal  temple.  Bu^  their  plan  being  in 
direct  and  knowii  contradiction  to  the  divine  purpose,  God  miraculously 
confounds  tbek  speech,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  ii^Iigible  to  each  otlier: 
and  the  consequence  is,  tiiat  from  the  centrical  point  of  Babel  they  are  scat- 
tered orer  the  fece  of  the  whole  earth. 

Respecting  the  particufar  route  by  which  they  arrived  in  the  plain  of 
l%inar,  ftfbses  tbm  is  wholly  silent:  but,  as  Berosus  declares  it  to  have'' 
been  circmtotu  or  circuiar,  and  as  th^re  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  reject  his  testimony,  it  wiU  not  ^  foreign  to  the  present  discussion 
if  w»  make  some  inquiries  inti^  the  matU3r> 

Mr.  Peon,  with  bis  usual  folicitjb  and  guided  oqly  by  a  geographical  view 
of  the  country,  supposes  their  line  of  march  to  have  been  directed  by  the 
course  of  the  great  river  Euphrates.  This  mighty  stream,  rising  in  the 
mountftins  of  Armeeie,  flows  origipally  in  a  westerly  direction :  then  it 
turns  to  Ae  south :  and  at  lengtli,  bending  eastward,  it  reaches  Babylon 
from  the  nor^-west.  Its  progress  therefore  is  ciroiitous:  and,  as  the  ap- 
proach tu  Shinar  from  Armenia  would  be  most  easily  and  naturally  effected 
by  following  its  winding  course ;  so,  in  that  case,  the  route  of  the  emigrants 
wbald  minutely  correspond  with  the  description  given  of  it  by  Berosus. 

Such  is  Mr.  Penn's  very  happy  conjecture :  but  there  are  some  parti- 
culars, which  seem  almost  to  convert  it  to  a  moral  certainty. 

Tlie  entire  tenor  of  t^  argument,  which  pervades  the  present  work,  tends 
to  estaUiriHfae  position,  that  the  idolatry  of  the  whole  world  emanated  from  - 
Babylon.  But  this  circumstance  necessarily  requires  us  to  suppose,  that 
the  builders  of  the  tower  were  well  acquainted  with  the  course  of  their 
sacred  river  EuphrateN :  because  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  mythology  framed  by  them  is  the  descent  of  the  holy  stream  from  the 
1  ot"  tbp  floating  Moon. ,  Now,,  had  ihey  reached  Babylon  by  the 
""'  "       b4iM^[j^  to  the  Cutbites  in  order  that  he 
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BOOK  vz.  may  bring  them  from  the  tasty  they  would  entirely  have  Uft  the  Eupbratesf 
and  the  necessary  consequence  would  have  bclen  a  total  ignorance  of  its 
source;  for,  judging  by  the  direction  of  its  current  as  it  approaches  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  they  wouM  have  been  inclined  corgecturally  to  place  its- 
fountains  father  in  the  west  than  in  the  north.  They  did  however  know, 
that  it  arose  in  Armenia ;  because  they  could  not  have  framed  their  my* 
thologic  system  without  such  knowledge :  and  they  could  not  have  attained 
this  knowledge^  unless  they  had  pursued  its  course  during  their  emigration 
to  Babylon.  Hence  we  seem  obliged  to  conclude  with  Mr.  Pemii  that  their 
line  of  march  was  along  the  circuitous  valley  of  the  Euphrates,,  which  would 
conduct  them  by  easy  steps  to  the  plain  of  Shinar.         ^ 

There  is  yet  another  particular,  though  of  a  nK>re  conjectorai  nature;, 
which,  if  it  possess  any  solidity,  will  again  bring  us  to  the  very  same  con- 
clusion. That  great  linguist,  Sir. William  Jones,  has  ascertained/  that 
Sanscrit  was  one  of  the  three  primeval  languages  wliich  originated  ia  the 
first  postdiluvian  empire  of  Iran ;  an  empire,  which  must  certainly  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Babylonic  empire  of  Nimrod.  Now  the  real  eastern  name, 
which  the  Greeks  have  thought  proper  to  express  Euphrates^  is  weU  known 
to  be  Phrat :  and,  accordingly,  it  is  so  written  by  Moses..  But,  in  the 
Sanscrit,  Vratta,  pronounced  Vrai  \  denotes  a  circle*  Hence  it  is^  not 
unreasonable  to  conjecture,  that  the  holy  stream  of  the  Babylonians  was 
called  Phrat  or  Vrat  from  the  well-ascertained  form  of  its  course ;  the 
river  Phrat  being  equivalent  to  the  river  of  the  circle:  and  hence  I 
think  it  far  from  impossible,  that  Berosus  actually  described  his  forefathers 
as  travelling  from  Armenia  by  the  Phrat ;  that  by  this  he  meant  the  river ^ 
which  bore  a  name  expressive  of  its  course ;  that  his  Greek  translator, 
knowing  the  import  of  the  word  and  mistaking  a  proper  for  a  common 
name,  accurately  enough  rendered  kperir  or  circularly;  and  that  thus  the 
founders  of  the  tower  are  said  in  the  Greek  version  of  Berosus  to  have 
travelled  circularly^  while  Berosus  himself  had  really  exliibited  them  a&  tra- 
velling along  the  course  of  the  Phrat  or  Frat^ 

'  In  the  pronunciation  of  Sanscrit  words,  the  final  a  is  quiescent,  like  t&e  unaccentedr 
final  e  of  the  French.    See  Moor's  Hmd.  Panth.  p.  173. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Respecting  the  Epoch  and  Duration  of  tJie  primeval  Iranian 
Empire,  and  the  peculiar  Form  of  its  CivU  Policy. 


jLhe  seat  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  of  the  Babylonico-Assjrian  empire, 
and  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  was,  in  a  large  sense,  the  region,  which, 
by  its  present  inhabitants,  b  still  denominated  Iran. 

Of  this  noble  district  the  boundary  line,  in  its  utmost  extent,  followed 
the  entire  course  of  the  Euphrates,  including  some  considerable  towns 
and  provinces  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  Arriving  at  the  sea,  it 
coasted  Persia  or  Iran  proper  and  other  Iranian  provinces  to  the  delta  of 
the  Sindbu  or  Indus.  From  that  point  it  ascended  with  the  river  to  its 
source  in  the  mountains  of  Cashgar :  whence  again  it  descended  with  the 
Jaihun  or  Gihon,  until  that  stream  loses  itself  in  the  lakes  of  Khwarezm. 
Thence  it  passed  to  the  Caspian  sea,  of  which  it  skirted  the  whole  southern 
extremity.  Next  it  mounted  along  the  banks  of  the  Cur  or  Cyrus  to  the 
ridges  of  Caucasus,  from  which  it  dropped  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Euxine.  And  from  that  shore,  by  the  several  Grecian  seas,  it  returned, 
including  the  lower  Asia,  to  the  fountains  of  the  Euphrates*. 

■  Sir  W.  Jones's  Disc,  on  the  Pers.  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  4S,  44.    See  a  map  of  this 
country  in  Ouseley'g.Epit,  of  Persian  History. 
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•^'  ^'*  Such  was  Iran  in  its  greatest  extent :  and  it  obviously  comprehended 
within  its  limits  the  empires  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Persia.  It  likewise 
nearly  coincided  with  that  extensive  Asiatic  region,  which  the  Hindoos 
denominate  Cusha-dzvip-within  or  the  hither  land  of  Cush :  for  we  may 
collect  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  Cusha-dwip  extends,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  to  Serhind  on  the 
borders  of  India '. 

I.  The  empire  of  Nimrod  and  bb  Cushim,  from  whose  long-rooted  pre- 
dominance Cusha-dwip  clearly  received  its  appellation,  seems  to  have 
comprehended  a  considerable  paft  of  centrical  Iran  almost  from  its  very 
commencement :  for  its  limits,  even  during  the  life-time  of  its  founder,  are 
marked  out  by  the  inspired  historian  with  great  precision.  We  are  Jtok^ 
that  the  mere  begimung  of'  his  kingdom  was  Babelj  and  Erech^  and  Accad^ 
and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar*':  so  that  his  infant  empire  was  commen- 
surate with  that  large  and  fertile  district,  containing  three  subordinate  dties 
as  well  as  the  metropolitan  Babylon. 

But,  though  such  was  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  its  power  did  not 
remain  stationary,  nor  was  Babel  long  tiie  seat  of  government  The  dis- 
persion indeed  took  from  him  a  large  proportion  of  his  subjects ;  but  he 
had  still  a  sufficient  number  remaining  very  greatly  to  extend  bis  domi- 
nions northward.  Mortified  at  the  check  which  he  had  received,  and  dis- 
gusted with  his  late  metropolis  which  had  witnessed  it,  he  went  out  of  the 
land  of  Shinar  into  the  region,  which  was  chiefly  peopled  by  the  children 
of  Ashur,  and  which  from  that  patriarch  took  the  name  of  Ashur  or  Assyria. 
Here  he  built  a  new  capital  upon  the  Tigris  or  Hiddekel ;  and,  calling  it 
after  his  own  appellation  Ninus  (for  Nimrod  or  the  rebel  was  a  term  of 
reproach),  he  reigned  henceforth  at  Nineveh ' :  here  also  he  built  three 
other  towns,  Reboboth,  Calah,  and  Resen ;  which  last,  though  but  of  infe- 
rior note,  is  yet  declared  by  Moses  to  have  been  a  great  city  \ 

When  he  thus  removed  his  seat  of  empire,  we  have  no  reason  to  sop- 
pose  that  he  therefore  relinquished  his  hold  upon  the  rich  province  of 

'  Adat  Ees.  voL  iii.  p.  54.  *  Gen.  x.  10.  ^  See  Hales's  Chron.  voL  iL  p.  50. 

^  Genu  X.  11, 12.    See  Hales's  Chran.  vol.  iU.  p.  19, 20. 
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Siiinar  or  Babylonia :  (he  words  of  the  bistorian  seem  evidently  enough  to  cha^.  m 
iiiiply  the  very  contrary.  Moses  is  describing  the  progress  of  his  power  c 
hi9  kir^dom  commenced  indeed  with  Babei  and  three  other  cities;  but 
Assyria,  with  a  new  metropolis  and  three  inferior  towns,  was  soon  added 
to  it  He  reigned  therefore  from  the  confines  of  Armenia  to  the  shores  of 
the  Ery thr^an  sea ;  and,  though  prevented  from  attaining  universal  sove- 
reignty, he  was  still  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  early  postdiluvian  monarchs. 
He  was  not  only  the  founder  of  Babylon :  but  that  mighty  and  ancient 
emph'e,  which  from  the  locality  of  its  capital  Nineveh  has  usually  beeti 
styled  the  Assyrian  empire^  and  which  many  have  erroneously  esteemed  a 
Idngdom  m  the  Shemite  line  of  Ashur,  was  in  reality  but  a  continuation  of 
his  primeval  Cuthic  sovereignty.  The  province  indeed,  where  the  metro* 
polls  was  situated,  was  chiefly  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Ashur ;  just 
as  the  provinces  of  Aram  and  Madai  and  Elam  were  chiefly  peopled  by  the 
children  of  the  patriarchs  who  bore  those  names:  but  the  governing  dy->> 
nasty,  and  the  associated  military  nobility,  were  certainly  of  the  line  of 
Cush.  Hence,  as  the  power  of  the  Cushim  extended  over  the  whole  em- 
pire of  Iran ;  and  as  the  military  nobility  of  that  house  must  have  pos- 
sessed lordships  in  every  part  of  it,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Nor«^ 
man  barons  parcelled  out  the  Saxon  realm  of  England  among  themselves : 
the  entire  repon,  over  which  they  presided,  though  comprehending  the  set- 
tlements of  Aram  and  Ashur  and  Madai  and  Elam,  is  yet  not  improperly 
denominated  by  the  Hindoo  geographers  Cusha-dwip ;  as  it  is  sometimes 
styled  by  the  Greek  writers  Ethiopia^  and  by  the  inspired  penmen  the  land 
ofCmh.  This  region  in  short,  so  designated,  was  the  empire  indeed  of 
Cash :  but  it  was  by  no  means  entirely  occupied  by  his  posterity. 

Babylon,  the  scene  of  Nimrod^s  humiliating  discomfiture,  appears  ta 
have  long  remained  in  a  neglected  state  and  (except  perhaps  during  the 
short  dynasty  of  the  Arabian  invaders,  as  they  have  been  called)  to  have* 
sunk  to  the  condition  of  a  provincial  town :  whence,  many  years  after-* 
w  ards,  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  reigned  over  the  revived  Cuthic  empire  which 
was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  later  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchies, 
claimed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  that  ancient  city,  which  he  rebuilt  and 
made  the  seat  of  his  government.     He  was  indeed  its  founder,  in  the  same 
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vi«  sense  that  Constantine  was  the  founder  of  Constantinople ;  accordin^y,  be 
himself  speaks  of  having  built  it  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom  * :  but  we 
know,  that  its  real  and  original  founder  was  Nimrod.  The  language  how* 
ever,  used  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  sufficiently  proves,  that  Babylon  had  beea 
for  ages  consigned  to  obscurity :  and  it  thus  confirms  the  declaration  of 
Moses,  that  Nimrod  forsook  it  ere  its  buildings  were  completed,  and  tha^ 
he  made  the  Assyrian  Nineveh  his  capital. 

In  tbb  view  of  the  early  Cuthic  empire,  I  have  followed  the  marginal 
reading  of  our  English  translation,  which,  I  think,  undoubtedly  conveys 
the  sense  of  the  original :  for  Moses  does  not  tell  us,  that  out  of  that  laind 
went  forth  Ashur  and  built  Nineveh  ;  but  that  out  of  that  land  Ae,  nameljji 
Nimrod,  went  forth  into  Ashur  or  Assyria  and  built  Nineveh.  The  whole 
context  of  the  passage  requires  such  a  translation.  Moses  is  not  treating 
of  the  nuin  Ashur ;  which  would  here  be  perfectly  out  of  place,  since  he 
is  describing  tlie  various  settlements  of  Ham :  but  he  is  plainly  maridng 
out  the  limits  of  the  Cuthic  empire,  which  was  founded  by  Nimrod  the 
grandson  of  tbat  patriarch.  Hence,  when  he  teaches  us  that  the  beginmng 
of  Nimrod's  kingdom  was  Babel  and  its  dependencies ;  we  are  naturally 
led  to  expect,  by  every  law  of  good  writing,  that  he  will  next  give  us  soma 
information  with  regard  to  its  progress.  And  this  he  does  very  satisfiEu:- 
torily,  if  we  adopt  the  marginal  translation  of  our  English  Bible ;  for  be. 
tells  us,  that  Nimrod  began  his  kingdom  with  Babel,  that  he  dfterwards  left 
it  when  it  became  a  marked  object  of  divine  wrath,  and  that  he  went  into 
Assyria  where  he  built  Nineveh :  but,  if  we  abide  by  the  other  version,  we 
throw  the  whole  narrative  into  confusion ;  for  we  make  the  hbtoriaa  de- 
scribe indeed  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom,  but  we  exhibit  him  aa 
immediately  quitting  his  subject  and  as  abruptly  flying  off  to  a  supposed 
building  of  Nineveh  by  Ashur.  Nor  is  this  the  only  objection.  All  man-- 
kind,  as  we  have  seen,  were  assembled  in  the  land  of  Shinar :  therefore  alL 
mankinds  at  the  time  of  the  dispersion,  equally  abandoned  the  unfinished 
Babylon,  and  equally  went  out  of  the  land  where  it  was  situated.  Hence, 
if  all  indifferently  proceeded  from  this  centrical  point ;  it  is  bard  to  say» 

'  Dan.  iv.  S0« 
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why  the  particular  emigration  of  Ashur  should  have  been  thought  more  ^^^^*  ^^ 
worthy  of  special  notice,  than  the  particular  emigration  of  any  other 
patriarch.  Had  Ashur  been  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  we  should  have  been 
told  so  in  the  proper  place,  when  Moses  came  to  treat  of  the  settlements  of 
Shem :  never  surely  would  a  good  writer  so  flagrantly  have  departed  from 
order  and  method,  for  no  better  apparent  reason  than  to  give  us  the  pal- 
pably impertinent  information  that  Ashur  did  certainly  emigrate  from  the 
land  of  Shmar '. 

These  arguments  are  the  arguments  of  Bochart :  and  they  are  unanswer- 
able on  the  supposition,  that  all  mankind  were  engaged  in  the  building  of 
the  tower.  With  Mr.  Bryant,  however,  they  have  no  weight :  because  he 
maintains,  that  the  Cushim  alone  were  the  architects  of  Babel.  Such  be- 
ing his  system,  he  contends  earnestly  for  the  version  which  stands  in  tlie 
text  of  our  English  Bible :  and  he  would  understand  the  passage  to  inti- 
mate, that  Ashur  was  originally  settled  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  that  Nimrod 
and  the  Cushim  violently  drove  him  out,  and  that  he  then  retired  uorthwjEird 
and  built  Nineveh. 

The  whole  of  this  gloss  depends  of  course  upon  the  solidity  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  supports  it.  But  that  system  has  been  shewn  to  be  altogether 
untenable  :  and  it  has  been  proved,  that,  not  the  Cushim  merely,  but  all: 
mankind  were  assembled  under  one  head  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  The  svs- 
tem  consequently  being  unsound,  the  dependent  gloss  falls  with  it :  and,  as 
all  mankind  were  concerned  in  building  the  tower,^  the  arguments  of  Bo- 
chart remain  in  full  force.  But  those  arguments  compel  us  to  suppose^^ 
that  the  person,  who  went  out  of  Shinar  and  built  Nineveh,  was  not  Ashur, 
but  Nimrod.  The  result  therefore  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  Cuthic  empire, 
even  during  the  life  of  that  mighty  hunter  of  men,  extended  from  Armenia 

>  The  marginal  translation  of  our  English  Bible,  which  represents  Nimrod  as  the  founder 
of  Nineveh,  is  supported  by  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jerusalem,  Theophilus  bishop  of 
Antioch,  and  Jerome,  among  the  ancients ;  and  by  Bochart,  Hyde,  Marsham,  Wells,  Le 
Chais,  the  writers  of  the  Universal  History,  and  Hales,  among  the  modems.  See  Hales's 
Chronol.  vol.  i.  p.  447.  Dr.  Hales  however  has  unfortunately  adopted  Mr.  Bryant's  hypo* 
thesis,  that  there  was  a  dispersion  of  mankind  antecedent  to  the  building  of  the  tow«r|.aiidi 
that  the  Cuthim  alone  were  the  architects  of  BabeL  .... 
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•oox  Ti.  to  the  Persian  gulph ;  thus  comprizing  with  in  its  early  limits  tiie  entire 
centrical  and  richest  portion  of  Iran,  or  Qisha-dwip  withm,  or  (b  the  imh 
menclature  of  the  Greeks)  Asiatic  Ethiopia '. 


*  Mr.  Bryant  condescends  to  use  an  argument  in  finrour  of  his  theory,  which  is  uUedf 
unworthy  of  that  great  scholar. 

He  says,  that  the  marginal  version,  advocated  hy  Bochart,  describes  Nimrod  as  going 
out  into  Ashur  or  Assi/ria,  But,  by  the  hypothesis,  Ashur,  with  the  rest  of  "*^»*^«»^,  wasi 
at  Sbinar.  Hence,  as  he  had  neither  occupied  nor  conferred  his  name  upon  the  land  of 
Assyria  at  the  time  when  Nimrod  went  out,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  Nimrod  mi- 
grated into  Assyria;  because  as  yet  there  was  no  land  so  denominated— Or,  inversely^ 
since  Nimrod  went  out  into  the  land  ofAshuTf  Ashur  must  have  been  in  that  land  j^rmbicf 
to  the  going  out  of  Nimrod.  But,  if  that  were  the  case,  then  Ashur  could  not  have  been 
dttpersed  from  Babel,  and  therefore  could  have  had  no  concern  in  the  building  of  the 
tower.  Because  Nimrod,  when  miraculously  driven  from  Babel,  went  out  into  a  kmA 
already  denominated  Ashur  because  it  was  tdready  occupied  by  the  Ashurites. 

This  argument,  he  contends,  will  cut  both  ways.  We  must  either  ackncnaUdge  or  denjf, 
thflU  the  Ashurites  were  in  Assyria  when  Nimrod  went  out  into  it.  If  we  acknatoledge  h ; 
then  the  assembling  at  Babel  was  not  universal^  because  the  Ashurites  could  not  have  been 
there.  If  we  deny  it ;  then  there  was  no  land  of  Ashur  into  which  Nimrod  coM  have  gone 
out,  because  as  yet  the  country  had  neither  been  occupied  nor  named  by  the  Ashurites. 
Such  is  the  dDemma,  between  the  horns  of  which  Mr.  Bryant  would  place  his  opponents. 

The  whole  of  this  I  cannot  but  consider  as  most  egregious  trifling.  A  single  word  is 
sufficient  to  answer  it.  When  Moses  says,  that  Nimrod  went  out  into  the  land  of  Ashur, 
he  plainly  means  only  to  intimate,  according  to  a  very  common  and  familiar  mode  of  speech, 
ihat  he  went  into  the  land  which  was  so  denominated  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  lm» 
tory.  He  simply  wished  to  inform  us,  tohere  Ninu'od  retired :  and  the  obvious  mode  of  ae* 
complishing  it  was  to  specify  the  country,  by  the  name  under  which  it  was  then  known.  Let 
us  see  however,  to  what  whimsical  contradictions  Mr.  Bryant's  argument  will  lead  us,  if  it 
be  of  general  application  :  and  of  general  application  it  must  be,  otherwise  it  is  palpably  in- 
conclusive. Moses  assures  us,  that  the  three  first  mentioned  rivers  orthe  antediluvian  Pa- 
radise watered  the  three  several  lands  of  Havilah,  Cush,  and  Ashur.  Now  we  must  either 
acknawUdge  or  deny^  that  the  Havilim,  the  Cushim,  and  the  Ashurim,  were  in  these  three 
regions,  when  they  were  watered  by  the  three  antediluvian  rivers.  If  we  acknowledge  it ; 
then  children  of  the  postdiluvian  Havilah  and  Cush  and  Ashur  lived  before  the  deluge.  If 
we  deny  it ;  then  there  were  no  such  countries  as  those  specified  by  Moses  which  could 
have  been  watered  by  the  Paradisiacal  rivers,  because  as  yet  they  had  neither  been  occu« 
pied  nor  named  by  their  reactive  possessors.  Moses  therefore,  by  this  dilfmma,  stands 
clearly  convicted  of  error ! 
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IL  At  the  epoch  whence  the  astronomical  canon  of  Ptolemy  com-  c8af.»» 
oiences,  or  in  the  year  747  before  the  Christian  era,  the  last  Assyrian  king- 
dom under  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  the  last  Babylonic  kingdom  under  Nabo- 
nassar,  sprang  up  synchronically  out  of  the  Assyrian  empire :  but  that  em* 
pire,  once  so  extensive  under  a  very  ancient  dynasty  as  to  comprehend  the 
whole  of  Iran  or  Cusha-dwip,  had  already  undergone  a  great  revolution 
and  had  sustained  the  loss  of  some  of  its  most  important  provinces.  It 
will  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  chronological  era  of  these 
events. 

1.  Ctesias  gives  a  long  list  of  Assyrian  kings,  ending  with  Thonus  Con* 
colerus  :  and,  next  in  succession  to  them,  he  places  a  dynasty  of  Median 
kings,  the  length  of  whose  several  reigns  he  regulariy  specifies ;  beginning 
with  Arbaces,  and  ending  with  Astyages  the  grandfather  of  the  great  Cyrus  '• 
By  thus  bringing  down  the  Median  dynasty  to  the  days  of  Astyages  and 
Cyrus,  he  provides  us  with  a  fixed  point  to  reckon  from :  and  the  result  of 
a  retrograde  calculation  from  that  point  will  be,  that  Arbaces  must  have 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Media  in  the  year  A.  C.  821  \  But  the  long 
Assyrian  dynasty  terminated  about  the  time,  when  the  Median  dynasty 
commenced.  Hence,  whatever  was  the  fate  of  Assyria  itself  and  whoever 
might  be  its  rulers  upon  the  extinction  of  its  ancient  dynasty ;  it  is  plain^ 
that,  about  this  period,  some  great  revolution  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
Iranian  empire,  and  that  the  hitherto  subject  province  of  Media  became  an 
independent  kingdom. 

The  rise  of  the  Median  empire  is  detailed  at  large  by .  Herodotus :  and, 
by  viewing  his  account  conjointly  with  that  of  Ctesias,  we  shall  probably 
arrive  at  the  whole  truth.  He  tells  us,  that,  when  the  Assyrians  had  been 
lords  of  upper  Asia  for  the  space  of  5S0  years,  the  Medes  set  the  example 
of  a  revolt  from  their  authority;  and  that  this  example  was  speedily  fol* 
lowed  by  the  other  provinces.  For  a  season,  the  Medes  were  in  a  state  of 
great  anarchy :  but  at  length,  having  experimentally  learned  the  inconve^ 
nience  of  it;  they  unanimously  elected  Dejoces  to  be  their  sovereifln  K . 

■  Jackson's  Cbronol.  AnU  vol.  i.  p.  247—254.  *  JlAi  f,  SW^  •  «^ 

'  Herod,  HisUlib.i.  c.  9S^^9%.  ,     *^^'' ' 
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Here  we  are  explicitly  informed,  that  the  indepeDdent  kingdom  of  Media 
was  founded  in  consequence  of  a  revolutionary  defection  from  the  para- 
mount Assyrian  empire :  and  we  may  further  collect  not  obscurely,  that 
that  empire  then  fell  to  pieces ;  because  the  historian  adds,  that  its  othe^ 
provinces  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  Medes.  The  whole  of  this 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  arrangement  of  Ctesias  :  for  that  author  de- 
scribes the  ancient  Assyrian  dynasty  as  becoming  extinct,  shortly  before  the 
Median  dynasty  commenced  with  Arbaces ;  and  such  extinction  is  precisely 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  convulsed  state  of  the  empire,  as 
exhibited  by  Herodotus. 

But  we  must  now  attend  to  an  important  chronological  discrepance  be* 
tween  these  two  writers,  who  have  hitherto  so  excellently  harmonized  to* 
gether.  Herodotus  makes  Dejoces  the  great  grandfather  of  Astyages,  and 
thus  gives  only  four  Median  sovereigns  from  the  founder  of  the  monarchy 
to  Astyages  both  inclusively :  Ctesias,  on  the  contrary,  places  Arbaees  at 
the  head  of  the  dynasty,  and  from  him  to  Astyages  inclusively  gives  mnt 
Median  sovereigns.  The  consequence  is,  that,  according  to  the  length  of 
reigns  as  stated  by  Herodotus,  the  Median  revolt  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  year  A.  C.  710;  and,  as  the  anarchical  interregnum  may  be  shewn  to 
have  lasted  six  years,  the  first  king  must  have  been  called  to  the  throne  in 
the  year  A.  C.  704 ' :  while,  according  to  the  length  of  reigns  as  stated  by 
Ctesias,  the  government  of  the  first  king  roust  have  commenced  in  the 
year  A.  C.  82 1 ;  and  therefore  the  Median  revolt  must  have  taken  jdace 
six  years  earlier  in  the  year  A.  C.  827.  Abp.  Usher  and  Dr.  Hales  pre- 
fer the  arrangement  of  Herodotus ;  nor  is  it  without  much  appearance  of 
reason,  for  there  certainly  was  a  revolt  of  the  Medes  from  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire about  the  year  A.  C.  710,  shortly  after  and  in  consequence  of  the 

■  Herod,  lib,  L  c.  102—107.  Jackson's  Chronol.  Ant  vol.  i.  p.  253,  254.  Herodotoi 
has  not  expre$dy  ff,ven  the  length  of  the  anarchical  interregnum,  but  he  has  furnished  the 
data.  He  reckons  the  Scythian  dominion  in  Media  28  years,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
Median  dynasty  from  Dejoces  to  Astyages  inclusive  128  years  more ;  or  156  years  in  all. 
But  the  reigns  of  his  four  kings  amount  only  to  150  years.  Consequently,  these,  being 
subtracted  from  the  gross  sum  of  156  years,  will  leave  six  years  for  the  period  of  anardiy. 
See  Halcs's  Chronol.  Vol.  iii.  p.  85. 
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dteastrous  expedition  of  Sennacherib  against  Judah :  but,  after  a  long  con-  cbaf.  uy 
aideration  of  the  subject,  I  feel  assured,  that  there  were  tnH)  Median  re- 
volts ;  that  Herodotus  has  blended  them  together  into  one  ;  and  that  he  has 
therefore  brought  down  the  rise  of  the  monarchy  from  the  era  of  the  Jirst 
to  the  era  of  the  second^  wholly  suppressing  the  five  earliest  kings,  and 
ascribing  to  the  sixth  monarch  whom  he  calls  Dejoces  what  was  really  per- 
formed by  the  first  monarch  whom  Ctesias  calls  Arbaces :  hence  I  am  led 
to  adopt  the  arrangement  of  Ctesias. 

The  grounds  of  my  whole  opinion  are  these.  The  ancient  Assyrian 
dynasty  cer^inly  came  to  an  end  about  or  before  the  year  A.  C.  82 1 :  ac« 
Gordingly,  Dr.  Hales  very  properly  makes  what  he  calls  the  third  Assyrian 
dynasty  commence  at  that  time '.  Now  this  is  in  effect  to  allow,  that  a 
great  revolution  then  took  place.  But  precisely  such  is  the  declaration  of 
Ctesias :  whence,  with  much  appearance  of  probability,  he  makes  Arbaces 
bAome  the  first  sovereign  of  Media  directly  after  the  extraction  of  the  an- 
cient Assyrian  dynasty,  the  Medes  having  availed  themselves  of  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity  to  raise  the  standard  of  independence.  And  in  this 
outline  of  history  he  agrees  with  Herodotus ;  jwho  describes  the  rise  of  the 
Median  kingdom,  as  occurring  when  the  Assyrian  empire  was  falling  to 
pieces  by  the  general  defection  of  its  provinces.  No  extinction  however  of 
any  Assyrian  dynasty  took  place  in  the  year  A.  C.  710 :  so  that,  by  fixing 
the  original  revolt  of  the  Medes  to  that  epoch,  we  take  away  from  the  rise 
of  their  kingdom  one  of  its  leading  characteristics,  namely  the  dissolution  of 
a  governing  Assyrian  empire.  We  moreover,  by  such  an  arrangement, 
violate  the  concinnity  of  another  part  of  history :  for,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  the  independence  of  Persia  commenced  mud>  about  the  time  which 
Ctesias  assigns  for  the  commencement  of  Median  independence  r  and  we 
are  assured,  that  it  commenced  just  in  the  same  manner,  namely  i^ter  a 
period  of  anarchical  violence  and  subsequent  to  the  domiiiatioii>  of  a  very 
ancient  imperial  monarchy :  hence  the  epoch  of  Peruao  wdapeBdeiKse  must 
also,  as  circumstantial  evidence  very  plainly  detemineai  te  tte  cpodi  of 
Median  independence.     Now  with  thb  qpochtfai  aMi  W^ 

•  Halfi^s  ClmiiioL  f«i  B 
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exactly  agrees,  bc^  chronologically  and  circumstantially:  but  the  aoecmnt 
given  by  Herodotus  docs  not  thus  agree.    I  am  led  therefore  to  prefer  tlie 
former  to  the  latter :  and  thence,  with  Ctesias,  I  place  the  rise  of  Median 
independence  between  the  years  A.C.  827  and  821 ;  rather  than,  with 
Herodotus,  between  the  years  A.  C.  710  and  704.     Such  then  is  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  true  epoch  of  the  grand  Median  revolt :  but  there  (in« 
doubtedly  must  have  been  a  second  revdt ;  which  Usher  and  Hales  rightly 
fix  from  Herodotus  to  the  year  A.  C.  710,  which  that  historian  has  con- 
founded with  the  Jirst  revolt  at  the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  and  which  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  feivourable  opportunity  afforded  by  the  disaster 
of  Sennacherib.     The  order  of  events  seems  to  have  been,  as  follows. 
Not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  the  old  As* 
Syrian  dynasty  became  extinct  with  Thonus  Concolerus,  and  the  empire 
fell  asunder  by  the  defection  of  its  provinces.    About  the  same  time  arose 
the  comparatively  small  kingdom  of  Assyria  under  what  Dr.  Hales  qtti 
the  third  Assyrian  dynasty:  while  Media,  after  having  experienced  the  in- 
convenience  of  revolutionary  discord,  became  an  independent  state  under 
the  government  of  Arbaces.  The  new  Assyrian  kingdom  however  increased 
so  rapidly  in  strength,  that  it  was  enabled  to  reconquer  either  the  whole  or 
a  considerable  part  of  Media,  thus  reducing  the  then  sovereign  of  that 
country  to  the  rank  of  a  tributary  vassaL    This  circumstance  may  be  col- 
lected from  Holy  Writ :  and  it  is  that  identical  testimony  of  Scripture ; 
which  has  led  chronologers,  too  hastily  (I  thmk),  to  place  the  rise  of  Me- 
dian independence  so  low  as  the  year  A.  C.  710,  and  to  pronounce  all  the 
five  first  Median  princes  enumerated  by  Ctesias  mere  prefects  of  the  Assy^ 
rian  monarch.     When  Shalmaneser  had  conquered  the  Israelites  of  the  ten 
tribes,  he  carried  them  away^  we  are  told;  and  placed  them  in  Halah^  and 
in  Habor  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes\    Now 
this  happened  between  the  years  A.  C.  721  and  719.    Consequently,  Me- 
dia  must  then  have  been  subject  to  the  king  of  Assyria.     But  we  know, 
that  Media  was  independent  during  the  reigns  of  Astyages  and  his  imme- 
diate predecessors.     Hence  it  must  have  recovered  its  independence  sub- 

'  2  Kings  XYii.  5,  6. 
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sequent  to  the  year  A.  C.  719«  Accordingly  we  learn  from  the  chronolo*  onA^.m 
gical  numbers  of  Herodotus,  tfaou^  he  has  unfortunately  blended  the 
second  Median  revolt  with  the  firsty  that  the  Modes  finally  threw  off  the 
Assyrian  yoke  in  the  year  A.  C.  710:  which  is  the  exact  time,  when  we 
might  expect  such  an  exploit  to  be  achieved  by  a  high-spirited  nation  pant* 
ing  after  the  independence  which  it  had  recently  lost ;  for  it  was  the  very 
year  of  Sennacherib's  miraculous  disaster  in  the  land  of  Judah  and  of  his 
consequent  assassination  by  his  sons. 

On  these  grounds,  I  am  led  to  fix  what  I  esteem  the  original  Median 
revolt  to  about  the  year  A.  C.  SSZ,  and  the  accession  of  the  first  indepen- 
dent Median  king  at  the  close  of  the  six  years  anarchy  to  the  year  A.  C.  82  U 
Whence  I  conclude,  that,  as  the  revolt  followed  the  extinction  of  the  old 
Assyrian  dynasty  in  the  person  of  Thonus  Concolerus,  the  dynasty  in  ques- 
tion must  have  become  extinct,  and  the  great  Assyrian  empire  must  have 
begun  to  be  revolutionized,  some  short  time  previous  to  the  year  A.C.  827. 

^3«  The  propriety  of  such  a  conclusion  will  be  decidedly  confirmed  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  true  epoch  of  Persian  independence. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  came  to  calculate  backward  the  reigns  of  the 
recorded  Persian  kingS;  he  found^  that  he  was  unable  to  place  the  rbe  of 
their  monarchy  higher  than  the  year  A.  C.  790 ' :  and  so  just  were  hii 
principles,  that,  if  we  compute  those  reigns  as  enumerated  by  the  Persian 
historians  themselves,  we  shall  actually  be  brought  for  their  commencement 
very  nearly  to  the  self-same  year. 

The  Persian  writers  describe  the  Pishdadian  dynasty,  as  being  the  first 
that  governed  their  country  with  regal  authority :  and,  although  they  make 
it  consist  of  no  more  than  eleven  kings,  they  fabulously  exhibit  the  reigns 
of  those  kings  as  stretching  through  the  incredible  space  of  2450  years.  To 
the  Pishdadian  succeeded  the  Caianian  dynasty,  which  comprehended  ten 
sovereigns :  and  to  their  joint  reigns  the  more  moderate,  diough  still  ex- 
cessive, period  of  734  years  is  attributed  \ 

Now,  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  two  last  princes  of  this  second 
dynasty,  we  shall  happily  obtain  a  sure  chronological  resting  place,  from 

'  Newton  apud  Jones.  Asiat  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 
*  Jehan  Ara  in  Ouseley's  Epit  of  anc.  hlsu  of  Persia,  p.  5,  15*  - 
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BOOK  Yi.  which  ^e  may  be  enabled  to  take  a  rational  backward  view  of  the  prepos- 
terously extended  reigns  of  their  predecessors.  The  tenth  Caianian  mo* 
narch  is  Secander  Zul-Karnein  :  and  this  personage,  though  he  is  siud  to 
have  been  the  son  of  a  former  kmg  named  Darab,  is  sufficiently  identified 
with  the  Macedonian  Alexander  both  by  his  appellation  Secander  and  by 
the  circumstance  of  his  mother  being  described  as  the  daughter  of  Philip 
king  of  Greece.  Such  being  the  case,  his  immediate  predecessor  Dara 
most  undoubtedly  be  the  Darius  of  classical  story '.  Accordingly,  though 
Secander  be  thus  arranged  as  tl)e  last  prince  of  the  Caianian  dynasty, 
Mirkhond  and  the  other  Persian  writers  unanimously  agree,  that  that 
dynasty  really  ended  when  Dara  was  conquered  by  Secander :  and,  though 
the  author  of  the  Jehan  Ara  has  followed  Ferdousi  in  exhibiting  Secander 
as  a  son  of  Darab  by  a  daughter  of  the  Macedonian  Philip,  the  more  an- 
cient and  authentic  Tabari  rightly  pronounces  him  to  be  the  son  of  the 
Grecian  monarch  \  The  proper  Caianian  dynasty  therefore,  when  the 
foreign  Secander  b  excluded,  contains  only  nine  kings  :  and  thus  it  doubt- 
less ended  in  the  year  A.  C.  331,  with  the  murder  of  Dara  or  Darius 
Codoman. 

This  point  being  ascertained,  we  have  now  twenty  kings  from  Caiumoras 
to  Dara,  botli  inclusive ;  namely,  eleven  Pishdadians  and  nine  Caianians : 
and  the  joint  duration  of  their  reigns  is  to  be  calculated  retiX)spectively 
from  the  year  A.  C.  331,  which  is  a  known  chronological  epoch.  Now, 
on  a  grand  sum  of  ten  different  regal  dynasties,  comprehending  on  the 
whole  454  kings  and  extending  through  the  vast  space  of  10105  years,  it 
has  been  accurately  computed  by  Dr.  Hales,  that  the  average  length  of  a 
reign  may  be  estimated  at  224-  years '.  In  the  present  case,  let  us  take  the 
round  number  of  23  years,  as  the  average  length  of  our  twenty  Persian 
reigns ;  and,  at  that  rate,  calculate  them  backward  from  the  murder  of 
Dara  in  the  year  A.  C.  331.  Such  an  operation  will  give,  as  their  joint 
amount,  the  sum  of  460  years :  and,  consequently,  those  460  years  added 

Jehan  Ara  in  Ouseley's  Epit.  of  anc  hig.  of  Persia,  p.  25. 
*  Hales's  ChronoL  vol.  iii.  p.  48,  49.    Ouseley's  EpiU  p.  26. 
^  Hales's  ChronoL  voL  L  p.  304,  305. 
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to  33 1  years  will  give  the  year  A.  C.  79 1  as  the  compiencemeDt  of  the  ^■^**  "• 
Pishdadian  dynasty  with  Caiumuras. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  if  we  adopt  the  arrangement  of  Ctesias,  the  in- 
dependent monarchy  of  Persia  will  have  arisen  about  30  years  after  the 
independent  monarchy  of  Media ;  and  this  agreeably  to  the  declaration  of 
Herodotus,  that  the  Medes  led  the  way  in  the  revolt  from  the  Assyrian 
empirCi  and  that  their  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  other  provinces : 
but,  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  23  years  may  have  been  too  short  an 
average,  the  insurrection  of  Persia  probably  followed  the  insurrection  of 
Media  after  a  smaller  interval  than  30  years  '•  An  average,  for  instance 
of  24  years  to  a  reign,  would  place  the  accession  of  Caiumuras  in  the  year 
A.  C.  811,  and  thus  allow  only  ten  years  between  that  event  and  the  pre* 
vious  accession  of  the  Median  Arbaces  \ 

The  rise  then  of  the  two  independent  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia  may 
be  deemed  so  fieur  synchronical,  as  just  to  allow  the  rise  of  Media  to  precede 

■  We  may  fairly  take  mare  than  23  years  as  the  average  of  a  reign,  if  it  be  necessary: 
lor  one  of  Dr.  Hales's  ten  exemplar  dynasties  gives  26|  years ;  another,  25  years ;  and 

another,  24  years.  ^ 

*  Dr.  Hales  seems  to  me  to  have  greatly  erred,  and  that  too  in  the  teeth  of  bis  own 
Tery  valuable  calculation  of  the  average  length  of  a  reign,  when  he  throws  back  the  rise 
of  Uie  Pishdadian  dynasty  as  high  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  when  he  makes  its  second 
lung  Hushang  to  be  the  Chedorlaemer  of  Moses.  I  see  not  how  it  is  possible  by  any  fair 
rules  of  computation,  unless  we  arbitrarily  insert  here  and  there  a  purely  gratuitous  inter- 
regnum,  to  throw  the  accession  of  Caiumuras  much  higher  than  I  have  done.  This  un- 
fortunate arrangement  of  that  excellent  writer  has  led  him  to  take  a  most  unwarrantable 
liberty  with  the  list  of  Assyrian  kings,  as  exhibited  by  Ctesias.  At  one  fell  swoop  he  anni* 
hilates  24  reigns  out  of  the  36 ;  merely  because,  according  to  his  own  settlement  of  the 
Pishdadian  dynasty  and  his  identification  of  Hushang  with  Chedorlaemer,  the  remaining 
12  will  then  be  found  JvUy  sufficient :  and  then,  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  Assjrrian  supre* 
macy  during  the  fictitious  paramount  rule  of  the  Pishdadians,  he  places  an  enormous  in* 
terregnum  of  985  years  between  Zinzirus  the  sixth  firom  N^nrod  and  MiArius  whom  he 
would  identify  with  the  second  Ninus,  notwithstanding  Mithrdus  is  the  twen^  fifth  king 
in  the  catalogue  of  Ctesias  and  the  younger  Ninus  the  first  king.  Chranot.  v<pL  ^  ^^ 
29,  30, 35,  53,  54.  Respecting  the  petty  Elamitic  king  ChedorTaqnam't  i^  ' 
would  have  to  be  the  mighty  sovereign  of  all  Iran,  more  shall  be  Sii4  il 
See  below  J  VL  2.  (2.) 
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'^^^  ^''  that  of  Persia,  and  thus  to  hariQODize  with  the  assertion  of  Herodotus  thst 
the  Medes  led  the  way  in  the  revolt :  and  this  chronologjk^al  hypotheBis  wifl 
be  found  exactly  to  tally  with  circumstantial  evidence. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  first  king  of  Media  was  called  to  tiie  tfiroiie 
by  way  of  remedying  the  evils  of  anarchy ;  and  that  anarchy  had  been  tbt 
consequence  of  a  revolt  of  the  provinces  firom  the  Assyrian  emfMre.  la  a 
similar  manner,  Caiumuras,  according  to  the  Persian  writers,  was  elevated 
to  the  seat  of  government  by  the  free  voice  of  the  people,  wbo  were  weap 
ried  out  by  the  troubles  of  a  grievous  preceding  anarchy  '•  So  again,  ao 
cording  to  Ctesias,  the  Median  dynasty  had  arisen  upon  the  extinction  of 
the  ancient  Assyrian  dynasty  which  had  for  ages  swayed'tfae  sceptre  of  Iran. 
In  a  similar  manner,  however  the  national  vanity  of  the  Persian  writera  has 
led  them  to  throw  back  the  accession  of  the  Pishdadian  Caiumuras  to  the 
extravagant  distance  of  3170  years  from  the  murder  of  Dara  or  Darius 
Codoman ;  they  have  still  a  most  vivid  tradition  of  a  powerful  empire^ 
which  in  the  government  of  Iran  long  preceded  even  their  first  independent 
dynasty.  Now,  if  we  put  these  matters  together,  it  will,  I  think,  be  abun- 
dantly evident,  that  the  provincial  anarchy,  out  of  which  the  Median  king* 
dom  arose,  b  the  identical  provincial  anarchy,  out  of  which  the  Persian 
kingdom  also  arose;  and  that  the  powerful  empire,  which  had  preceded 
the  one,  is  the  very  same  empire  as  that,  which  had  preceded  the  other. 
Such  circumstances  tally  far  too  exactly  to  be  the  result  of  mere  accident 
Consequently,  since  circumstantial  evidence  proves  the  synchronical  rise 
of  the  two  independent  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia,  since  the  Pishda* 
dian  dynasty  of  the  latter  kingdom  must  have  commenced  between  the 
years  A.  C.  811  and  791,  and  since  the  ancient  Assyrian  dynasty  must 
have  terminated  in  the  person  of  Thonus  Concolerus  some  short  time  pre- 
vious to  the  year  A.  C.  827 :  we  may  rest  tolerably  certain,  that  Ctesias 
was  accurate  in  placing  eight  Median  kings  before  Astyages  and  in  thus 
fixing  the  rise  of  the  Median  dynasty  to  the  year  A.  C.  82 1 . 

The  result  therefore  of  the  preceding  investigation  is,  that  the  two  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia  sprang  up  very  nearly  synchroni- 

'  Hales's  Chronol.  vol.  ill.  p.  3a 
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oUyi  the  rise  of  the  one  being  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  other  only  by  a  oiap.  lu 
few  years ;  and  that  they  alike  owed  their  origin  to  the  falling  asunder  of 
a  great  Iranian  empire,  of  which  they  had  before  been  mere  provinces. 

S*  The  metropolis  of  that  great  empire  was  Nineveh :  and,  as  Nineveh 
was  situated  within  the  limits  of  Assyria,  the  empire  itself  was  generally 
distinguished,  at  least  in  the  west,  by  the  name  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
We  have  now  therefore  to  inquire,  what  was  the  fate  of  Assyria  proper^ 
when  the  great  emfHre  was  dissolved  by  the  revolt  of  its  provinces,  when 
its  governing  dynas^  became  extinct  in  the  person  of  Thonus  Concolerus, 
and  when  the  two  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia  established  their  inde« 
peiidence. 

A  new  Assyrian  dynasty  rose  up  most  undoubtedly  in  the  place  of  that, 
which  had  become  extinct:  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  for  reasons  which 
wiH  hereafter  appear,  that  its  founder  dethroned  the  last  prince  of  the  an- 
cient dynasty,  and  assumed  the  imperial  name  of  Ninus.  This  was  origi- 
nally the  appellation  of  him;  who,  by  way  of  reproach,  was  styled  Nimrod 
or  the  rebel:  accordingly,  when  he  went  forth  from  Babylonia  into  the  land 
of  Ashur  and  there  built  ^  second  capital,  he  denominated  it  after  himself 
Nineveh  or  Nin's  town.  The  same  title,  according  to  Ctesias,  was  assumed 
by  the  first  prince  of  the  second  Assyrian  dynasty  :  and  it  was  now,  if  I 
mistake  not,  iEtgcdn  borne  by  the  founder  of  what  Dr.  Hales  properly  calls 
the  third  Assyrian  dynasty.  I  take  it,  that  in  both  instances  the  ground  of 
its  assumption  was  a  politic  appeal  to  the  prevailing  superstition :  each 
younger  Ninus,  at  the  head  of  his  own  dynasty,  claimed  to  be  a  divine 
Avatar  or  transmigratory  reappearance  of  the  hero-god  Ninus,  who  was  the 
primeval  founder  of  the  empire  *. 

Dr.  Hales  fixes  the  accession  of  this  prince  to  the  year  A.  C.  8S1 ;  which 
is  the  same  year  as  ttiat,  in  which,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Ctesias, 
Arbaces  mounted  the  independent  throne  of  Media :  and  he  supposes  Jo- 
nah to  have  prophesied  to  the  Ninevites  in  the  year  A.  C.  800 ;  while  Abp. 

■  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  title  wa«  originally  assumed  by  Nimrod  himself 
much  on  the  same  political  principles.  The  word  iV/n  denotes  a  5o»  ••  and,  agreeably 
to  the  doctrine  of  Avatarism,  the  founder  of  Babel  seems  to  have  given  out,  that  he  waa 
a  manifestation  of  the  promiaed  teed  of  .the  woman  emphalically  called  the  ion. . 
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IMS  vx.  ysber  prefers  the  year  A.  C.  808|  as  the  era  of  that  memorable  wanmig;^ 
All  these  dates  ought,  I  think,  to  be  thrown  somewhat  earlier:  and  for  such 
an  alteration  tiie  book  of  Jonah  itself  affords  some  internal  evidence,  thrown 
ing  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  degree  of  light  on  those  early  transac- 
tioDS  which  I  am  now  discussing. 

>As  the  Median  dynasty  of  Arbaces  commenced  in  the  year  A.  C.  8f  I, 
and  as  6  years  of  anarchy  elapsed  between  the  revolt  of  the  Modes  and 
their  election  of  a  king ;  the  old  Assyrian  dynasty  must  have  become  ex* 
tinct,  and  the  new  or  third  Assyrian  dynasty  must  have  arisen,  some  time 
previous  to  the  year  A.  C.  827.  The  accession  of  the  first  king  of  this  new 
dynasty  seems  to  have  been  the  signal  for  revolt  to  the  provinces:  and  so 
gmeral  was  the  defection,  that  his  authority  appears  to  have  extended  but 
little  beyond  the  walls  of  the  metropolitan  Nineveh.  His  wise  and  iragof^ 
ous  administration,  however,  must  ere  long  have  reduced  to  obedience  the 
whole  both  of  Assyria  and  of  the  subject  kingdom  of  Babylonia:  for,  about 
the  year  A.  C.  77 1|  we  find  his  successor  Pul  in  such  power  as  to  invade 
the  remote  western  kingdom  of  Israel  '•  The  head  of  this  new  dynasty 
was  certainly  the  prince,  to  whom  the  prophet  Jonah  was  sent:  andithe 
scriptural  account  of  that  remarkable  transaction  exactly  agrees  with  what 
has  been  advanced. 

Jonah  must  have  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Joash  king  of  Israel : 
for,  as  he  foretold  that  God  would  save  the  ten  tribes  by  the  hand  of  Jero* 
boam  the  son  of  that  king,  and  as  consequently  the  deliverance  was  not 
effected  until  after  the  accession  of  Jeroboam,  Jonah  must  have  been  con- 
temporary  with  Joash  \  But  the  reign  of  Joash,  including  the  time  that 
he  ruled  jointly  with  his  father  Jehoahaz,  extended  from  the  year  A.  C. 
841  to  the  year  A.  C.  825.  Therefore  Jonah  must  at  least  have  ftourished 
during  some  part  of  that  period,  however  much  earlier  or  later  he  may 
have  lived.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  be  was  contemporary  with  the  first 
king  of  the  new  Assyrian  dynasty :  for  that  king^  as  we  have  seen,  began 
to  reign  a  short  time  previous  to  the  Median  revolt  in  the  year  A.  C.  8S7» 

*  8  King!  XV.  19.    Hales's  ChronoL  vol.  ill.  p.  5S,  60.    Usser.  AnnaL  in  A,  A.  C.  TTU 

*  3  Kinp  ziv.  S5«i^.    Umt.  AnnaL  in  A»A.C.  825,  808. 
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bai^  mounted  the  throne  with  the  extinction  of  the  former  Assyrian  dy-  ^^bapi  »• 
nasty  tinder  Thonus  Concolerus.  Such  being  the  case,  I  am  inclined  to 
b^v^  that  Jonah  was  sent  to  Nineveh  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  new 
prince;  when  the  whole  of  Iran  was  in  a  state  of  confusion,  when  the  pro- 
vinces were  revoltbg  on  every  side,  when  the  metropolis  itself  was  yet 
feverish  with  revolutionary  anarchy,  and  when  the  tottering  authority  of 
Ninus  was  scarcely  recognized  beyond  its  walls.  The  era  therefore  of  the 
9cievan  warning  may  probably  be  fixed  to  somewhere  about  the  year  A.  C. 
827  or  836.  And  now  let  us  attend  to  the  scriptural  account  of  the  trans- 
action. 

Jonah  is  sent  to  cry  against  Nineveh,  because  the  wickedness  of  its  in- 
habitants had  come  ^ip  before  the  Lord.  But  the  special  nature  of  this 
wickedness  is  afterwards  described,  in  the  regal  proclamation  itself,  as 
mainly  consisting  in  atrocious  deeds  of  revolutionary  violence  '•  Nineveh 
therefor^  as  well  as  its  revolting  provinces  according  to  the  accurate  ac- 
count which  is  given  of  them  both'by  Herodotus  and  the  Persian  historians, 
had  been,  and  indeed  was  still,  convulsed  by  civil  discord  and  anarchy : 
m  short,  both  it  and  the  whole  expiring  empire  were  in  a  state  not  dissi- 
milar to  tbat^  which  was  exhibited  by  France  and  its  metropolis  in  the 
course  of  its  b1ood*stained  revolution.  There  was  now  however  a  king  in 
Nineveh :  but  it  is  long  after  a  storm,  ere  the  waves  are  hushed  to  peace; 
and  the  new  sovereign  probably  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  govern  a  turbu- 
lent city  accustomed  to  sanguinary  licence.  This  condition,  together  with 
the  unpopular  loss  of  the  provinces,  humbled  the  heart  of  Ninus;  and  thus 
prepared  him  to  listen  to  the  admonition  of  a  stranger  prophet  The 
peculiar  state  therefore  of  Nineveh  and  the  empire  will  fully  account  for 
a  circumstance,  which  must  otherwise  appear  not  a  little  extraordinary. 
An  idolatrous  oriental  sovereign,  inflated  by  prosperity  and  corrupted  by 
flattery,  would  probably  have  forthwith  put  to  death  any  person,  much 
more  therefore  an  unknown  foreigner ;  who  had  dared  to  convey  to  him  a 
message,  which  Jonah,  under  the  evident  impression  of  very  natural  fear, 
was  at  length  consU  ained  reluctantly  to  deliver :  but  the  same  sovereign, 
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looK  Tt.  when  bumbled  by  adversity,  is  a  very  different  character ;  and  good  policy, 
no  less  than  his  better  inclination,  would  lead  Ninus  to  hear  the  prophetfs 
message  with  reverence,  and  to  give  it  all  the  effect  among  bis  turbulent 
subjects  which  the  royal  authority  could  enable  him  to  do.  The  state  of 
Nineveh  will  likewise  account  for  another  circumstance,  and  that  circum* 
stance  in  return  will  throw  light  upon  the  then  condition  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  When  the  mighty  Pul,  about  fifty  years  afterwards,  invades  the 
realm  of  Israel,  he  is  accurately  styled  the  king  of  Assyria^ :  but  Ninus^ 
when  he  conversed  with  Jonah,  is  distinguished  by  the  humbler  title  of  Me 
king  of  Nineveh  '.  This  difference  of  appellation  is  not  merely  accidental. 
Ninus,  by  the  general  revolt  of  the  provinces,  was  scarcely  more  than  sove- 
reign of  the  metropolis  and  its  immediately  dependent  district :  but  Pul 
was  lord  at  once  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia ;  and,  as  appears  by  his  inva- 
sion of  Israel,  had  likewise  stretched  his  sceptre  over  the  ^hole  of  Aram. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  so  rapid  a  growth  of  empire  was  the 
reward  which  God  was  pleased  to  bestow  upon  the  piety  of  Ninus  and  his 
penitent  subjects.  Though  pagans,  they  humbled  themselves  before  an 
obscure  prophet  of  Jehovah :  and  for  this  remarkable  act  of  iaitb,  whioh 
obtained  the  high  commendation  even  of  Christ  himself,  they  not  only  saved 
their  city  from  instant  destruction,  but  received  the  divine  blessing  upon 
their  future  enterprizes. 

The  general  result  then  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire 
fell  asunder  some  short  time  previous  to  the  year  A.  C.  827 ;  that  the  whole 
of  Iran  was  then  convulsed  with  revolutionary  madness ;  that  the  smaller 
kingdom  of  Assyria  sprang  up  synchronically  with  the  extinction  of  the 
old  Assyrian  dynasty ;  and  that,  about  the  years  A.  C.  821  and  811  or 
791,  the  hitherto  vassal  provinces  of  Media  and  Persia  became  indepen- 
dent sovereignties. 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  inquire,  what  historical  notices  we  have  of  the 
great  Assyrian  or  Iranian  empire ;  which  immediately  preceded  the  three 
smaller  kingdoms  of  Assyria  and  Media  and  Persia,  and  which  must  have 
been  dissolved  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  before  the 
Christian  era. 

'  2  Kings  XV.  19.  i  Jonah  Ui.  6* 
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1.  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  not  bemg  able  to  throw  back  the  rise  of  the  Per-  (»af*  u. 
siaD  monarchy  higher  than  the  year  A.  C.  790^  conjectured,  that  in  the 
preceding  ages  the  government  had  been  divided  among  several  petty  states 
and  principalities :  and,  in  this  conjecture.  Sir  William  Jones,  who  like 
myself  could  not  place  the  commencement  of  the  Pishdadian  dynasty  much 
higher  than  Sir  Isaac  had  placed  the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  for  a  season 
acquiesced ;  notwithstanding  he  felt  it  to  be  highly  unsatisfactory.  A  for* 
tunate  discovery  at  length  dispelled  the  mist^  in  which  the  early  history  of 
Persia  had  so  long  been  shrouded. 

Through  one  of  the  most  intelligent  Musulmans  in  India,  Sir  William 
Jones  became  acquainted  with  a  rare  and  interesting  tract,  entitled  the 
DabistaUj  and  composed  by  a  Mohammedan  traveller  named  Mohsan. 
This  man  had  contracted  a  friendship  with  several  learned  Persians,  who 
bad  retired  into  India  to  avoid  persecution  for  their  religious  opinions: 
and  he  h^d  perused  a  variety  of  books  compiled  by  them,  which  are  now 
extremely  scarce.  From  them  he  learned,  that  a  mighty  monarchy  had 
been  established  in  Iran  for  many  ages  before  the  accession  pf  Caiumuras; 
that  its  sovereigns  composed  what  was  called  the  Mahabadian  dynasty^ 
from  Mababad  its  reputed  founder ;  and  that  a  long  succession  of  princes, 
among  whom  Mahbul  or  Maha-Beli  is  particularly  mentioned,  had  raised 
it  to  the  zenith  of  human  glory  '• 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  this  account  decidedly  shews  the  absurdity  of 
throwing  back  with  the  Persian  romancers  the  commencement  of  the  Pish- 
dadian dynasty  to  the  fifth  generation  from  Noah,  and  tends  to  prove 
that  I  have  justly  ascribed  its  rise  to  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
before  Chrbt :  for  the  long-lived  Mahabadian  dynasty,  which  preceded  the 
Pishdadian,  is  manifestly  the  governing  dynasty  of  that  great  Iranian  em- 
pire out  of  the  ruins  of  which  sprang  up  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Media 
and  Persia  and  Assyria;  while  the  renowned  Mahbul  or  Maha-Beli  is 
clearly  that  mighty  Belus,  who  is  celebrated  by  the  Hellenic  writers  as  the 
founder  of  Babylon.  Hence  it  is  certain,  that  this  Mahabadiaa  dynasty 
must  have  swayed  tlie  sceptre  of  that  empire,  which,  from  the  seat  of  its 

'  Asiat.  Res.  voL  ii.  p.  47^  48, 
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■  Tb  gorernmeDt,  came  to  be  called  the  At^rian :  for,  though  its  fint  capital 
vas  Babylon,  its  secood  and  permaneDt  metropolis  was  Nioevefa.  But 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  were  both  founded  by  the  scriptural  Nimrad. 
Therefore  Belus,  or  the  most  ancient  Nious,  or  the  MahabadiaD  Bell  whow 
name  is  declared  to  stand  preeminent  among  tbe  other  princes,  must  ban 
been  the  same  person  as  Nimrod  :  and  the  old  empire,  so  loi^  governed 
by  the  Mababadian  dynasty,  must  have  been  the  Cuthic  empire  of  Nkn^ 
rod ;  which,  as  I  have  just  observed,  acquired  tbe  title  of  Asijfriam  horn 
tbe  circumstance  of  Nineveh  in  tbe  land  of  Assyria  becoming  its  ca^taL 

We  learn  then  from  the  Dabistan,  that,  when  this  great  empirewas  dis- 
solved,  the  Pishdadian  dynasty  arose  in  Persia :  and,  acoordinf^y,  the  wri- 
ters of  that  country  tell  us,  that  their  Pishdadian  dynas^,  like  the  conteso- 
porary  Median  dynasty  of  tbe  Arbacidse,  sprang  up  out  of  tbe  midst  of 
civil  discord  and  confusion.  Hence  therefore  we  at  length  distincdy  per- 
cdve,  that  Persia,  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Pishdadian  dynas^,  so  far  from 
being  divided  into  several  petty  independent  states,  was  really  a  prorincia 
of  the  great  Iranian  or  Assyrian  empire :  and  that  the  Mahabadidn  dy^ 
nasty,  which  had  aboriginally  governed  it,  did  not  consist  of  native  Finvtaa 
sovereigns ;  but  was  entirely  composed  of  Assyrian  princes,  tmkf  bcgin-^ 
uing  with  Nimrod  though  sitaulativeltf  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  with 
Noah,  and  ending  about  tbe  middle  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ  with 
Thonus  Concolerus. 

S.  Tbe  Dabistan  only  informs  us  in  general  terms,  that  the 
dynasty  had  been  established  in  Iran  for  many  ag »  before  tbe  acea 
of  tbe  first  Pishdadian  Caiumuras,  and  that  it  comprehended  a  long 
cession  of  powerful  kings  :  the  precise  length  therefore  of  its 
must  be  ascertained  from  a  different  quarter;  and  this  will  be  found  very 
amply  to  corroborate  tbe  general  assertion  of  the  Persian  record. 

Of  the  sovereigns,  who  ruled  the  primeval  Iranian  or  Assyrian  empire, 
we  have  a  list  furnished  by  Syncellus,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  and  Ctesias. 

Sjmcellus  and  Polyhbtor  first  give  us  a  catalogue  of  the  seven  earliest 
lings,  be^nning  with  Nimrod  or  Belus  or  the  elder  Ninus.  These  are 
described  by  Syncellus,  as  reigning  jointly  224^  years :  but  Polyhistor 
allows  no  more  than  190  years  £»■  the  full  amount  of  Oar  r^gn 
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latter  calculation  seems  preferable  to  the  former ;  because  it  was  taken  from  eaAv.  m 
the  Chaldean  annals  of  Berosus.  They  next  exhibit  a  dynasty  of  six  Ara« 
bian  kings,  as  reigning  over  Babylonia  for  215  years.  With  these,  though 
we  shall  hereafter  hear  something  more  of  them,  we  have  no  present  con- 
cern :  for  they  evidently  appear  to  have  effected  a  temporary  conquest  of 
Chaldia  alone,  after  the  Iranian  seat  of  government  had  been  removed 
£rom  Babylon  to  Nineveh  '.  The  dynasty  therefore  of  the  seven  earliest 
princes  joins  immediately,  in  point  of  chronological  succession,  to  the  dy« 
nasty  of  the  thirty  six  Ninevite  sovereigns,  as  detailed  by  Ctesias.  But 
this  dynasty,  we  are  told,  flourished  for  the  space  of  1305  years :  at  the 
dose  of  which  the  old  empire  fell  asunder ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  dis- 
cord, the  kingdoms  of  Media,  Persia,  and  Assyria,  sprang  up  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  out  of  its  ruins.  If  therefore  we  add  together  190  years,  or 
tiie  length  of  the  eaiiiest  Iranian  dynasty,  and  1 305  years,  or  the  length  of 
the  second  Iranian  dynasty;  we  shall  have  the  gross  sum  of  1495  years 
for  the  entire  duration  of  the  great  Iranian  empire,  from  its  foundation  by 
Nimrod,  to  its  dissolution  under  Thonus  Concolerus  about  the  middle  of 
^  the  ninth,  century  before  Christ  *.  Such,  consequently,  exclusive  of  the 
patriarchal  ages  that  preceded  Nimrod,  was  the  duration  also  of  the  Maha^ 
badian  dynasty ;  which  ruled  over  Iran  before  the  rise  of  the  Pishdadian 
dynasty  at  the  accession  of  Caiumuras>  and  which  (we  see)  is  accurately 
described  in  the  Dabistan  as  having  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  ybi*  many  ages 
previous  to  that  event  Now  the  MahdiMulian  oi^  Assyrian  dynasty  termi« 
nated  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ  Hence,  as  its 
entire  duration  from  Nimrod  to  Thonus  comprehended  1493  years,  the 
empire  of  Nimrod  at  Babel  must  have  commenced  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  twenty  fourth. century  before  Christy  that  is  to  say,  somewhere  betweea 
the  yeafs  A.  C.  SS50  and  aaaa 

Tlieaefea^iMKt^lJniy  malt Mwe. been  Nimrod  and  his  lineal  descend** 
ants :  and  ■  tlia  i  ymtk  i<[wrt|^iw»i<pBgi  ttoat  cither  have  sprung  from  a  younger 
bfuch  0d-'iOokfkfiimm0l^^  Mmsialk  have  been  members  of  another 

€Uill^flMi|tt  il|^^  i|po&  the  extinction  or  abdication 
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BOOK  VI.  of  the  royal  bouse  of  the  founder.  The  first  sapposition,  which  would  mal^ 
the  children  of  Nimrod  in  two  successive  branches  reign  over  the  empire 
during  its  whole  continuance,  is  the  most  probable  :  because  the  Persiaa 
record  acknowledges  no  break  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Mahabadians ;  but 
speaks  of  it,  from  beginning  to  end,  as  being  properly  but  one. 

With  whatever  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  the  catalogue  of  Iranian  princes 
may  have  been  constructed  by  Berosus  and  Ctesias,  the  average  length  of 
their  several  reigns  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  such  as  may  well  accord! 
with  genuine  histoty.  The  reigns  of  43  kings,  extending  through  a  period 
of  1495  years,  will  give  an  average  of  about  3^  years  to  each  reign: 
which,  when  we  consider  that  the  empire  was  founded  before  the  life  of 
man  had  dwindled  down  to  its  present  standard,  cannot  be  deemed  much 
too  high. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  be- 
tween the  account,  which  ascribes  to  the  Iranian  sovereignty  in  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  a  duration  of  about  15  centuries,  and  the  assertion  of  Hero- 
dotus, that  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh  had  been  lords  of  upper  Asia  no  more 
than  520  years  when  the  Medes  revolted  from  their  authority :  the  former 
estimates  the  entire  length  of  the  empire ;  the  latter  speaks  only  of  the  con« 
quest  of  a  particular  district  during  the  period  of  its  continuance. 

3.  Having  thus  identified  the  Mababadian  dynasty  with  that  which  ruled 
over  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire  and  which  was  founded  by  Nimrod  or 
Belus  or  Maha-Beli,  we  must  next  direct  our  attention  to  a  very  old  and 
remarkable  monarchy,  noticed  by  Justin  and  hinted  at  by  Strabo. 

(1.)  The  former  of  these  writers,  who  abstracted  the  universal  history 
which  with  equal  diligence  and  ability  had  been  compiled  by  Trogus  Pom- 
peius,  mentions  a  king  of  the  Scythians  named  Tanaus ;  who,  prior  to  the 
rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire  under  Ninus,  had  extended  bis  dominion  evea 
as  far  as  Egypt '.  By  the  Scythic  Tanaus,  like  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  we 
must  certainly  understand  a  dynasty  of  kings  rather  than  a  solitary  mo- 
narch :  for  the  domination  of  the  Scythians  was  not  confined  to  a  single 
warlike  and  successful  reign.     Justin  tells  us,  that,  at  three  different  sue* 

'  Justin.  Hist.  lib.  i«  c.  1. 
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eessive  periods,  they  were  the  dominant  power  in  Asia;  while  they  them-  ©hamx, 
{selves  never  submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  a  foreign  yoke.    The  first  of  these 
periods  is  that,  with  which  alone  we  are  at  present  concerned :  and  it  is 
thus  described  from  the  ancient  documents  furnished  by  Trogus. 

Vexoris,  king  of  Egypt,  having  declared  war  against  the  Scythians  I)e- 
cause  they  refused  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy;  that  gallant  people,  great 
alike  in  wisdom  and  in  arms,  marched  to  encounter  him.  Their  rapid  ap- 
proach terrified  the  invader :  so  that,  ingloriously  leaving  his  whole  army 
behind,  he  fled  with  precipitation  to  his  own  country*  The  victorious  Scy- 
thians followed  him,  but  were  prevented  by  the  morasses  from  penetrating 
far  into  Egypt.  They  returned  therefore  into  Asia,  which  they  conquered 
and  made  tributary.  Nor  was  this  a  mere  marauding  excursion  :  so  firmly 
was  their  dominion  established,  that  their  paramount  imperial  authority 
continued  during  the  space  of  15  centuries.  At  length  Ninus  threw  off  the 
yoke,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire  ^ 

We  have  here  a  most  curious  piece  of  ancient  history,  corrupted  indeed^ 
yet  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  on  account  of  which  it  is  adduced.  It 
seems  then,  that,  antecedent  to  a  revolt  of  Assyria  under  Ninus,  there  was 
a  very  powerful  empire  in  the  Scythic  line;  which  domineered  over  all  Asia 
as  known  to  the  early  western  nations,  and  which  had  excursively  penetrated 
even  as  far  as  Egypt. 

(2.)  Justin  is  not  the  only  writer,  who  notices  this  primeval  Scythic  mo-^ 
narchy :  Strabo,  when  enumerating  the  dominant  powers  of  the  east,- speaks 
of  the  old  Scythians,  as  being  a  most  warlike  and  powerful  race ;  though 
he  acknowledges,  that  the  early  accounts  of  them,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Persians  and  the  Medes  and  the  Assyrians,  are  deeply  tinged  with  fabulous 
inaccuracy*. 

In  this  assertion  he  is  perfectly  right:  the  fact  of  a  primitive  Scythic 
empire  may  be  indisputable,  though  the  details  of  it  do  not  bind  us  to  en* 
tire  acquiescence  in  all  points.  His  tetdoiQi^  is  chiefly  taluable,  as  to  the 
fact  and  the  age  of  its  existence.    -       i  he  specifies  thl^ 

Persians,  the  Medes,  and  the  i  nolc%icaili;> 

*  Ju«t.Hirt.lib.iLlk&-'flM 
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MOE  «ff.  order,  as  being  masters  of  Asia.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  true  ONfef 
is,  first  the  Scythians,  then  the  Assyrians  who  are  viewed  as  comprdiefidiBg 
the  Babylonico- Assyrians,  then  the  Medes,  and  lastly  the  Persians.  Him 
again  we  find  a  Scythic  empire  antecedent  to  the  Assyrian  empire. 

IV.  And  now  the  question  is,  who  these  Scythians  couki  be^  that^  de- 
scending from  their  native  Armenian  Caucasus,  founded  the  primeval  mo* 
narchy  in  Iran.  It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  very  difficult  to  aflford  a  satisfieictCHry 
answer* 

llie  excessive  length  of  their  domination  clearly  proves,  that  they  oo«ld 
not  have  established  it  prior  to  the  epoch  of  Nimrod  or  the  jfiri^  Niniis  ; 
and  the  same  circumstance  equally  proves,  that  they  could  not  have  estsr- 
blished  it  prior  to  the  epoch  of  that  ^coif  J  Ninus,  with  whom,  aft«r  the  m« 
terval  of  190  years  firom  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  reign,  commenced  idiat 
is  called  the  second  Assyrian  dynasty  in  Nineveh.  Of  tins  the  reason  b 
obvious :  fifteen  centuries,  reckoned  back  firom  the  accession  of  either  of 
these  early  Nini,  would  carry  us  many  ages  before  the  era  of  the  flood  It 
can  only  remain  therefore,  that  the  Ninus  and  the  Assyrian  empire,  which 
were  immediately  preceded  by  the  Scythic  domination,  were  a  tkird  Nipua 
and  a  much  later  Assyrian  empire  than  that  which  was  founded  by  Nim- 
rod. Now  such  an  empire,  as  we  have  seen,  rose  up  synchromcally  with 
the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
before  Christ.  Consequently,  the  Ninus,  with  whom  it  commenced  and 
who  flourished  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  must  have  been  that 
Ninus ;  who,  according  to  the  documents  of  Trogus,  first  broke  the  long 
Asiatic  domination  of  the  Scythians.  But  the  empire,  which  fell  to  pieces 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  an  universal  spirit  of  revolt  throughout  the 
provinces,  was  undoubtedly  that;  which  has  generally  been  styled  the 
Assyrian  from  the  scite  of  its  capital  Nineveh,  which  was  originally  founded 
by  Nimrod,  and  which  expired  under  Thonus  Concolerus.  Hence,  as  the 
princes  of  that  empire  and  the  princes  of  a  distinct  Scythic  empire  could  not 
both  have  been  lords  of  Asia  during  the  self-'same  period  of  time ;  and  yet 
as  the  princes  of  that  empire  and  the  princes  of  a  Scythian  dynasty  areaUkc 
declared  to  have  been  lords  of  Asia  previous  to  the  rise  of  an  Assyrian  mo* 
jQarchy,  which  can  only  be  that  that  arose  about  the  middle  of  the  ainth 
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centuxybefort. Christ  ^  r  I.  see  not  what  coQclusion.we  can  draw,  except  this ;  cbap.  n. 
that  tho  priaces  of  the  old  Assyrian  empire  from  Nicnrod  to  Thoous,  and 
th^priilces  of  the  Scythian  dynasty  mentioned  by  Trogus  and  hinted  at  by 
Sifabd, '  were  the  -  selfsame  race  of  men. 

Accordingly,  with  this  conclusion  every  particular  will  be  found  to  agree* 
The  dominatiba  of  the  Scythic  princes  lasted^  in  round  numbers,  1500 
yeari :  the  dominieition  of  the  old  Assyrian  Or  Nimrodian  dynasties  lasted, 
if  the  reigns  be  Exactly  sunuaed  up,  1494  years.  Xhe  domiuation  of  tbo 
Scythic  pHnCes  was  broken  by  revolt :  the  domination  of  the  old  Assyrian 
dynasties  was  also  broken  by  revolt*  At  the  close  of  the  Scythic  domina* 
tion^  cQmmenoed  that  Assyrian  kingdom  which  afterwards  in  its  turn  ob« 
tained  the  lordship  of  Asia :  at  the  close. of  the  old  Assyrian  domination, 
commenced  i  that  identical  Assyrian  kingdom  which  rose  up  when  the 
Scythic  yoke  wasbroken.!  Thus,  minute  \^  the  correspondence  in  every  par* 
titular 


*  Tt'tmlttliiM^^ver  be  raiaariEed,  dml  JuBli4,  thoagh  accurate  in  the  duration  which  he 
tiiigni  to  the  SCjrthian  eni|>ire,  has  confounded  the  third  Ninus  irith  the  second.    This  has 
clearly  arisen^  partly  from  his  mi^iqpplication  of  the  chronological  numbers  which  were 
banded  down  to  him,  and  partly  from  the  drcimistance  of  the  Scjrthian  empire  acquiring 
the  name  of  Assyrian  when  Nineveh  became  t&e  Seat  of  goveitmient.    The  Scythian  rule» 
be  tells  us,  lasted  fifteen  eenturies;  which  suifi'bas  been  produced  by  adding  together  190 
years  and  1305  jear»  or  the  two  suocessivQ  perjpds  of  the  first  and  second  Cuthico-Assy* 
rian  dynastiss.    At  Ae  dose  of  that  tetim  Ninus  threw  off  the  yoke  and  founded  the  As- 
sjrrian  empire :  this,  heinfomis  us,  continued  for  the  qsace  of  thirteen  centuries.    Now 
the  period  of  fifteen  centuries,  ascribed  to  the  primeval  Scythian  empire,  proves,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  that  the  Assyrian  Ninus,  who  rose  up  at  the  dose  of  it,  must  have  been  the 
contemporary  of  the  prophet  Jonah ;  and  consequently  that  his  dynas^  did  not  begin  to 
reign,  until  after  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ*    But  Justin  knewj  that  a 
period  of  thirteen  centuries  was  ascribed  to  an.  Afsyrian  fOfmp  which  Uteuke  began  with 
a  Ninus.    Hence,  although  these  thirteen  centuries  are  reaify  the  last  1900  yean  of  the 
fifteen  centuries  during  which  the  Scythian  Assyziaaa  nndcf  tvo  siiccwpiiia  d^Fnasties  wera 
lords  of  Asia;  Justin,  by  mistaking  the  third  Ninus  for  tiie  Sfleem^  assigns  to  tha  djnasty 
founded  by  the  ^iUril  a  duration  which  Imi^  bdoags  to  dw  di»^ 
In  other  words,  he  reckons  the  thirteea  eenlufiea  imc$  smrf,  i  Ntff 

throws  back  the  rise  of  the  jBcytbian  empire  ta  aa  flfa^ 
Justin.  Hist.  lib.  Lcl^i.  with  lib.  iLCb  8.  ^ 

Pag.  Idol.  TOL.  lib 
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BOOS  TT*  But,  if  the  Scy  thic  dynagCy  -be  tbe  same  as  the  Nimrbdian  dy nasfies^  (hen 
the  Nitnrodian  dynasties  must  have  beea  composed  of  Scythic  pvituces :  and) 
since  the  Scythians  are  described  as  having  nationaUy  obtained  the  lordsUj^ 
of  Asia ;  not  only  the  royal  family  most  have  been  Scythic,  but  likewise  tU 
military  nobility  and  the  most  efficient  part  at  least  of  the  soldiery.  Now 
we  know  from  Scripturei  that  Nimrod  and  his  immediate  fbUowars  were,  of 
the  house  of  Cush  or  Cuth,  whence  they  were  called  CuMm  or  Cutkimi, 
The  imperial  Cuthim  therefore  of  Holy  Writ  must  inevitably  be  the  same*  as 
the  imperial  Scythians  or  Scuthim  of  'Trogus*  Whence  it  will  follow,  that 
the  Scythians  were  not  of  the  house  of  Japhet  through  the  line  of  Mi^{o^ 
as  one  writer  after  another  has  taken  for  granted  on  the  mere  unsopportied 
assertion  of  Josephus ;  but  that*  they  were  members  of  the  bouse  of  tiain^ 
through  the  line  of  Cush.  Such  b^ng  the  case^  wO'  may^ be  morally  rsnrc^ 
that  the  descent  of  the  Scytiiians  from  the  Armenian  Caucasus/  previ6i»1il 
their  acquiring  the  sovereignty  of  Asia,  really  means,  however  it  inay.  be 
disguised,  the  descent  of  the  Cuthim,  at  the  head  of  the  subjugated  Noa- 
chidse,  from  mount  Ararat  into  the  Babylonian  plain  of  Sbinar ;' and  .that 
the  national  appellation  of  Scythians  or  Scuthim  is  the  seli^same  woind^ 
pronounced  only  with  a  sibilant  prefix,  as  Cuthim  or  Cushim*  Constf^ 
quently,  though  the  primeval  empire  of  Iran  may  not  have  beeii  improperly 
called  an  Assyrian  empire  from  the  locality  of  its  oapitm  Nioeyeli,  i|hd 
though  its  sovereigns  may  have  been  thence  familiarly .  styled  Assyrian 
kings :  those  sovereigns,  as  we  may  both  gather  from  the- scriptural  •&* 
count  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  by  the  Cuthic  Nimrod^ 
and  as  we  positively  learn  from  the  ancient  documents  codsulte^  by 

The  subjoined  table  will  distiactly  shew  the  nature  and  origination  of  Justin't  error.  :  . 

1.  FirBt  Cuthico-Assyriau  dynasty  lasU  190^ «,.         .  .  ^,  .i.     ^er^f^  t-  t 

":  "^      /  i  These  jointly  give  the  1500  years,  wnjca 

A  t»  ^^^  ^  .• .      *       .        ,  ,       £     Justin  ascribes  to  his  primeval  ScrirtfaiaQ 

2.  Second  Cuthico- Assyrian   dynasty  lasts  \  . 

1305  years.  ^     ^™P''^' 

3.  Third  Aspyrian  dynasty  commences  with^"^*"'  mistaking  this  third  dynasty  fi>r  tha 

the  third  Nmus,  about  the  middle  of  the  (    »®^®'*^»  ascribes  to  it  a  duration  of  150ft 
nipth  century  before  Christ  \    y^*" '  ^^^^  ^  ^^  reai  donitio*  of  "^ 

^    second.  >  '.)  .ii. 


\     •      ,  * ' 

»■    .-4    ■,'*:    k 
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Trogus,  really  constituted  a  double  dynasty  of  Cutbic  or  Scutbic  princes  '• 
They,  and  tbeir  miiitaiy  nobility,  were  of  an  entirely  difiereot  stock  from 
the  subjugated  multitude  of  Ashur  and  Aram  and  Madai  and  FJam,  much 
as  our  early  Norman  kings  and  nobility  were  perfectly  distinct  froni  tbe 
Saxon  Englisb  whom  they  governed :  and  so  systematically  was  this  dif- 
ference of  origin,  remembered  and  preserved,  that,  at  the  close  even  of 
fifteen  centuries,  tbe  overthrow  of  the  Iranian  empire  by  the  revolt  of  its 
provinces  was  considered  as  the  subversion  of  a  Scutbic  monarchy. 

I  need  scarcely  remark,  that  these  Scutbic  lords  of  Asia,  bebg  the  same 
as  the  Nimrodian  double  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kings  which  ended  with 
(Thonus  Concolerus,  must  also  be  identified  with  the  Mahabadian  dynasty 
which  was  paramount  in  Iran  previous  to  the  rise  of  the  Pishdadian  dynasty. 
Hence  the  most  eminent  of  the  Mahabadian  princes  is  said  to  have  been 
Maha-Beli,  who  is  plainly  no  other  than  thet  great  Belus  or  Nimrod :  and 
hence  the  Hindoos  properly  call  the  whole  of  Jran  Cuslia-dwip  from  the 
Cushim  or  Cuthim  who  were  its  first  rulers.  The  subject  shall  now  be  pun* 
sued  more  in  detail.  i      . 

1.  Epipbanius,  who  has  transmitted  to  us  a  most  curious  epitom^  of  the 
early  Scythic  history,  tells  us,  that  those  nations,  which  extended  southward 
from  that  part  of  the  world  where  Europe  and  Asia  incline  to  each  otbePt 
were  universally  distinguished  by  the  ancient  appellation  of  Scythians ;  and 
he  adds,  that  these  were  the  prime  architects  of  the  tower,  and  the  founders 
of  Babylon.  He  further  tells  us,  tliat  Scythism  prevailed  firom  the  delugi 
to  the  building  of  the  tower,  and  that  it  was  followed  by  what  he  caUs  Hel« 
lenism  or  lonism.  He  likewise  mentions  the  Scythian  succession,  which 
he  connects  with  the  Scythian  title :  and  he  informs  us,  that  they  both 
lasted  until  tbe  time  of  Serug\  We  meet 'with 'the  like  account  in  the 
Paschal  Chronicle  and  in  the  Cbronicl.e  of  Eusetmis :  and  it  has  evidently, 
I  think,  been  drawn  from  the  same  aacient  records,  aa  thoiate  which  were 

ft 

«  ■ 

'  This  double  dynasty,  in  tbe  same  Cutbic  house,  is  describe^'  IS  iM  feiitie  Jbit  seeir^ 
under  tbe  appellation  of  ihefrst  mi  sicond  Ass^H  Oj^f^tdki  t  •  tttP  <U^fislli|tl W>  ^fitMj 
tbe  otber,  1S05  years.  '   ' 

*  Epiph.  adv.  faier.  lib.  i.  p.  ^  M^  '^«£)  ' 
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BOOK  yfu  consulted  by  Trogas  for  the  tDateriaU  of  bb  Scytbic  bistory  *•  Heace  ft 
appears,  not  only  tbat  tbe  Scythians  established  a  dominant  empire  in  An|i 
anterior  to  that  later  Assyrian  monarchy  which  commenced  with  the  tinid 
Niniis;  but  likewise  that  they  occupied  the  whole  of  <  Iran  quite  down  tQ 
tbe  southern  or  Erythr^an  sea,  and  tbat  within  those  limits  they  w«re 
known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  by  tbe  name  of  SkytA^or  ScutAt. 

Now  this  identical  region  is  the  oriental  land  of  Cushj  mentioned  ia 
Holy  Scripture  as  being  watered  by  the  Hiddekel  or  Yigps :  it  is  likewiM 
the  eastern  Ethiojna  of  the  Greek  writers ;  for,  as  it  is  wtell  known^  tbey 
invariably  call  those  persons  Ethiopians  wherever  situated,  whom.  the.  ia? 
spired  historians  of  the  Old  Testament  denominate  Cushim :  and  it  is  alsc> 
the  GushO'^wip  within  of  the  Hindoo  geographers,  who  by  this  appellatioQ 
distinguish  it  from  the  Cuduxrdwip  without  or  ^Ae  African  Cusk-lani  pr 
the  western  Ethiopia  of  the  upper  Egypt  But,  in  Scripture,  the  land  of 
Cush  was  no  doubt  so  stj'led  from  the  circumstance  of  its  haviqg  beeii 
planted  by  the  descendants  of  Cush :  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  Cusbar 
dwip  in  its  widest  extent  is  occupied,  according  to  the  Hindoos^  by  tb« 
children  of  Cusha  or  Chasa  or  Cus  or  Cush.  Thus  we  find,,  that  the  aelf- 
same  tract  of  country  is  alike  declared  by  the  Hindoos  and  by  the  scrip* 
tural  writers  to  have  been  ruled  by  the  offspring  of  a  person  named.  Cush 
or  *Cusha:  whence,  so  feur  as  I  can  judge,  it  will  inevitably  iUlow,  tbat  the 
Indian  Gusha  or  Chasa,  as  the  name  is  sometimes  variously  written,  must 
fae  identified  with  the  scriptural  Cush«  Aud  this  conclusion  will  be  yet  fur* 
tb^  strengthened  by  other  circumstances.  Tbe  Indian  Cush  is  said  to  be 
tbe  son  of  Brahma,  who  is  one  of  those  three  great  hero-gods  that  spring 
fixMn  a  fourth  yet  older  deity  and  with  their  parent  are  declared  to  bam 
been  manifested  in  the  persons  of  tbe  ark-preserved  Menu  and  bis  thiee 
sons ;  Cash  therefore  is  described  by  the  Hindoos,  as  being  the  graiidacNi 
of  Noafa  and  the  offspring  of  one  of  bis  three  children :  exactiy  the  same  9 
the  account,  which  Moses  gives  of  the  scriptural  Cush ;  be  makes  him  die 
son  of  Ham,  tbe  son  of  Noah.  The  Indian  Cush  is  represented,  as  being 
an  ancestor  of  J^ama;  and  the  names  of  Cush,  Misr,  and  Rwfm^  ili^ 

'  Cbron.  FlMcbaL  p.  IS,  2d,  49.  Eiiseb.  Chron.  p.  13. 
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reittanit  tltichanged  in  the  Sanscril;  ibid  are  stiil  lughly  revered  among  the  ^bap.  i^ 
HindOM :  here  agaia  we  may  observe  the  clMe  accordance  of  the  Mosaical 
harretivie ;  Gush  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  Raamaiiy  and  the  brother  of 
Mhi  i^till  throughout  Egypt  denominated  Mesr.  Sucli  multiplied  coinci* 
dences  cannot  be  accidental :  and  I  think  Sir  William  Jones  perfectly  justi* 
fied  by  circumstantial  evidence  in  expressing  his  conviction,  that  the  Gush 
of  Moses  and  the  Cush  of  Valmic  were  one  and  the  same  personage  '• 

The  Hindoo  Gusha-dwip  then  and  the  scriptural  land  of  Gush  are  alike 
coincident  with  Iran,  and  are  alike  said  to  be  held  by  the  descendants  of 
ibe  patriarch  from  whom  they  severally  received  their  appellations.     But 
this  very  Iran  or  Gusha*dwip  is  described,  as  having  been  occupied  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity  by  the  Scythse  or  Scuths,  who  under  that  iden- 
tical name  founded  there  a  great  empire  which  chronologically  preceded  the 
later  Assyrian  monarchy.    Hence  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  concluding, 
that  the  Scutfas  of  Iran  were  the  self-same  people  as  those,  whom  the 
ilcriptural  writers  denominate  Cushim  and  the  Hindoos  Cushas  ot  Chasqs. 
Such  must  inevitably  be  our  conclusion,  so  far  as  the  point  of  national 
identity  is  concerned,  which  is  the  most  important  matter  to  be  established. 
But  this  is  not  all:,  since  the  ancient  appellation  of  this  Iranian  people  is 
declared  to  have  been  ScytluB  or  Scuths,  and  since  we  know  that  the  same 
jlieople  have  ahvays  from  their  great  ancestor  been  called  Cushim  or 
Cushas;  we  are  in  a  nianner  compelled  to  suppose,  that  Scutha,  Cmhim, 
and  Cushas,  are  one  patronymic  title,  derived  alike  from  the  name  of 
Cush.   And  such  we  shall  actually  find  to  be  the  case.   What  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Hindoos  pronouhced  Cush,  the  Babylonians  pronounced  Cuth : 
and  this  change  of  the  sh  into  the  M  is  a  distinguishing  mark,  as  it  is  well 
known,  of  the'Chaldee  dialect  from  tlie  pure  scriptural  Hebrew.    Scuth 
therefore  is  but  Cuth  with  the  sibilant  breathing  prefixed,  as  we  may  per- 
petually observe  it  prefixed  in  innumerable  other  words  * :  and  Cuth  is  but 
the  Babylonic  variation  of  Cush.  Accordingly,  the  very  same  eastern  race, 

>  Asiat  Res.  vol  iii.  p.  437,  49S.    See  slip  Asiat.  Ret.  vol.  iiL  p.  54,  55,  ISl,  139. 
voLii.p.lS!3.  voLLp.4S7.  v^vLp.458.vd.%iB.p;tt7»  800,803. 

*  Thiis  we l»Te /iidiM Siii^ 
serpOf  vkd  the  ^*^'^  *'  "-^-i-*;. 
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MOB  Tf .  which  occupied  the  heists  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  which  the  Gi^ks 
from  that  circumstance  denominated  IfukhScuthi  or  IndthScyth^  are  called 
by  the  Hindoos  Chasas  or  Chasyas  or  Cassais  or  Chusas:  while  their 
country,  by  the  Greeks  expressed  Caucasus^  is  styled  by  the  Persians  Cah-^ 
Cos  and  by  the  Hindoos  Chas-Ghar  ;  both  which  appellations  equally  de- 
note the  mountain  of  Cos  or  Chas  or  Chiu  or  Cush^  who  is  the  adoiov- 
ledged  ancestor  of  this  warlike  people  '•  The  same  fiEunUy  are  allowed  al^o 
to  have  communicated  their  name  to  Cashnur^  and  Coitwar:  and  tiie 
country,  which  Ptolemy  styles  Caskty  is  still  inhabited  by  Chasas  \  But 
these  all  came  within  the  limits  of  that  region ;  which  the  Greeks^  from  its 
ifihabitants,  were  wont  to  denominate  Indo-Scuthku 

Branches  of  the  same  powerful  race  inhabited  the  two  more  westeriy 
Caucasi ;  that  on  the  Caspian,  and  that  on  the  Euxine  sea :  and  the  Greeks 
accordingly,  still  called  them  Souths:  but  here  again  we  may  trace  the 
title  without  the  sibilant  prefix.  When  we  recollect  the  limits  of  Iran  or 
Cusha-dwip  within ;  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  the  Caspian  sea,  which 
washes  the  foot  of  a  Caucasus  or  a  Coh-Cas,  received  its  name  from  those, 
whom  the  Greeks  denominated  Souths,  but  who  styled  themselves  Casas  or 
Cushas  or  Cuths  or  Goths.  And,  in  a  similar  manner,  when  we  find  the 
Scuthic  realm  of  Colchis  spoken  of  as  a  Cutdic  region  and  Medea  and  her 
lather  called  Cutdics  or  Cuthhans ;  we  are  apparently  required  by  analogy 
to  suppose,  that  South  and  Cuth  and  Cut  and  Cush  are  siSU  to  be  viewed 
as  one  title  '• 

Thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Scythians,  who  founded 
the  primeval  empire  of  Iran,  and  who  were  the  dominant  power  of  Asia 
long  before  the  rise  of  the  later  Assyrian  monarchy,  were  those,  whom  the 
scriptural  writers  style  Cushim  and  the  Hindoos  Cushas  because  they  wefe 
the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Cush  or  Cuth  :  and,  agreeably  to  this  con- 
clusion, they  are  represented  by  Epiphanius,  as  the  architects  of  the  tower 
and  the  builders  of  Babylon.     Here  then,  if  any  thing  were  wantb|^  we 

•  Asiat  Res.  voL  vi.  p.  455, 456.  *  Ibid.  p.  456. 

»  See  ApoD.  Argon.  m>.  ii.  ver..401,  404, 1096, 1271.  lib-  iii.  ver.  228.  lib,  iv.  vciw  512. 
Orph.  Argon,  ver.  819,  904^  1004. 
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should  bave  an  additional  pfoof^  that  the  Scuths  and  the  Cuths  were  the  cbap.  ii* 
Viery  saihe^  both  nationally  and  nominally.  The  Scuths,  who  occupied  Iran 
or  the  eastern  land  of  Cush,  were  the  founders  of  the  tower  and  city  of 
Babelt  the  Cuths  or  Cushim,  under  the  command  of  Nimrod,  are  said  by 
Moses  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  that  general  confederacy  of  the  children 
of  Noah ;  which,  by  their  direction  and  subject  to  their  controul,  engaged 
in  the  i^df-same  project  Hence  the  Scuths  of  Iran  are  palpably  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Babylonic  Cuthim :  and  the  Scythian  empire,  which  Justin 
describes  as  preceding  the  Assyrian  and  as  subsisting  for  the  long  space  of 
fifteen  centuries,  must  clearly  be  the  empire  of  the  Cuthim  which  commenced 
at  Babel.  We  have  now  therefore,  in  singular  harmony  with  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, discovered  that  most  ancient  monarchy  in  Iran,  which  was  founded 
by  the  Scuths  or  Cusfaim,  and  which  subsisted  after  the  dispersion  until  the 
rise  of  the  later  Assyrian  empire  under  the  third  Ninus. 

S.  Here'  however  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire,  what  can  be  meant  by 
Epiphantus  and  Eusebius  and  the  writer  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  when 
they  assert,  that  Scythism  lasted  from  the  flood  to  the  building  of  the  tower, 
and  that  then  Hellenism  or  lonism  commenced :  for  it  might  seem  from 
such  an  assertion,  that  the  Scuthic  or  Cuthic  empire  terminated  at  the  very 
epoch,  where  (according  to  Scripture)  it  began. 

(!.)  On  this  point  we  must  carefully  observe,  that  those  authors  very 
accurately  speak  of  Scythism  and  lonism,  not  as  two  successive  empires^ 
but  as  two  successive  heresies  or  forms  of  false  and  apostatical  religion. 
The  first  they  describe,  as  prevailing  from  the  deluge  to  the  building  of  the 
tower :  the  second  they  represent,  as  commencing  with  the  eariiest  founda- 
tion of  that  edifice.  Now,  except  that  the  Scythic  heresy  is  carried  up  too 
high,  we  have  nothing  here  that  at  all  contradicts  either  Scripture,  which 
makes  the  settled  Cuthic  eiiipire  b^n  at  Babel ',  or  Tragus,  who  had 
learned  from'old  documents  that  it  lasted  fifteen  hundred  years  and  was 
then  succeeded  by  an.  Assyrian  itionarcby. ,  i     .      •• 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  remarkable  system  of  qJlDl  TjHf  ibe 

dispersion  carried  to  ever^part  of  &e '^d%  milrfW  md 

• . .  y^^ff*,^^  4HN1  •S 
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•#ooK  ▼!•  and  adopted  in  a  single  day :  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  time ;  and  4everi4 
years  must  have  elapsed,  ere  it  was  brought  to  perfectioa  By  ShytUm^, 
therefore  I  understand  idolatry  in  its  incipient  and  more  simpk  if  ate;  ujl^ 
originated  in  Armenia,  and  a3  it  continued  on  the  gradual  increaa|B  dnrjifg 
the  period  of  the  journey  to  Shinar :  while  by  HeUenism  I  undf  nBtand  tj^ 
same  idolatry^  matured  and  brought  to  a  regular  though  comf&cqted  fornix 
at  the  building  of  the  first  pyramidal  temple.  I  suspect,  that  thb  Scythism 
was  the  theol^,  which  I  have  denominated  Budd/dc  or  Tautic  or  Sanuf^ 
9fkany  and  to  which  the  unmixed  Seyths  seem  ever  to  have  been  pea4iarly 
attached  :  and  that  Hellenism  or  lonism  was  tiiat  more  compleii  systw^ 
which  I  have  styled  Brahmtnical  or  Osiric  or  Bacchic,  and  wlfich  the  inlz^ 
tribes  preferred  to  the  other  system.  It  was  not  therefimre  the  Scythic  m- 
^re  that  terminated  with  the  building  of  the  tower ;  fi>r  that  was^  m,  hct^ 
the  era  of  its  commencement:  but  the  more  simple  Scythic  superstition  was 
then  very  generally  exchanged  for  that  intricate  modification  of  idolatryi 
which  from  one  of  its  leading  principles  received  the  name  of  lomtm  or 
Yonism.  This  principle  was  the  worship  of  the  great  mother  from  whpm 
all  things  were  said  to  be  produced ;  who  became  the  Yoni  or  the  female 
element  of  fecundity,  when  the  deluge  overflowed  tiie  old  world ;  who  after- 
wards floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters  in  the  form  of  the  ship  Ai^a^ 
and  who  at  length,  as  the  flood  retired,  flew  away  in  .the  shape  of  the  mystic 
lona  or  dove.  But,  though  lonism  was  so  commonly  preferred  to  Scythism 
that  it  is  described  as  even  entirely  supplantbg  it,  such  prefi^rence  was  not 
quite  universal.  Many  of  the  leading  Souths  adhered  to  the  more  ancient 
superstition,  which  ^ve  the  preeminence  to  the  great  father,  as  the  new 
modification  largely  extolled  the  dignity  of  the  great  mother  fixmi  whose 
womb  the  chief  hero-god  himself  and  his  triple  offspring  were  alike  pip* 
duced.  Accordingly,  as  I  have  just  observed,  Buddhism  has  ever  been  the 
favourite  religion  of  the  unmixed  Scutbs :  and  they  have  more  than  oncc^ 
as  in  the  invasion  of  Hellas  by  Xerxes  and  that  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  (for 
the  Persians  were  an  eminent  branch  of  the  Scuths),  shewn  their  hearty 
contempt  for  the  literal  worship  of  idols,  by  demolishing  the  image*  and 
slaying  the  sacred  bull  of  the  Ionic  theology. 

'  Asiat.  Res.  voL  iii.  p.  125—132; 
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I  am  much  mistaken,  if  some  dissention  on  these  points  did  not  prevail  cbap.  lu 
Ht  Babel  itself :  and  I  think  there  is  reason  for  believing,  that  the  alterca- 
tion between  the  rival  sects  aided  the  confusion  of  languages  in  producing 
the  dispersion.  The  Hindoos  have  a  most  curious  legend  relative  to  this 
matter,  which  occurs  in  the  Servarasa,  and  which  throws  a  very  strong 
light  on  the  old  history  that  describes  lonisih  as  supplanting  Scythism  at 
the  era  of  the  tower. 

When  Sati,  after  the  antediluvian  close  of  her  existence  as  the  daughter 
of  Daesha,  sprang  again  to  life  in  the  character  of  the  mountain-bom  Par- 
vatJ,  who  floated  as  the  ship  Argha  on  the  surface  of  the  flood ;  she  was 
reunited  in  marriage  to  Siva.    This  divine  pair,  like  the  classical  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  had  once  an  unlucky  dispute  on  the  comparative  influence  of 
the  sexes  in  producing  animated  beings :  and,  to  settle  the  difierence,  they 
each  resolved,  by  mutual  agreement,  to  create  apart  a  new  race  of  men. 
Those  produced  by  Siva  (the  story  is  palpably  told  by  an  Ionic  theologian) 
devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  worship  of  the  male  deity :  but  their 
intellects  were  dull,  their  bodies  feeble,  their  limbs  distorted,  and  their 
complexions  of  various  hues.     Those,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom  Parvati 
gave  birth,  adored  the  female  power  only  :  and  they  had  universally  fine 
shapes,  beautiful  complexions,  and  an  engaging  aspect.     The  former,  from 
the  object  of  their  worship,  were  called  Lingajas  or  adorers  of  the  male 
principle :  the  latter,  similarly  from  the  object  of  their  veneration,  were 
denominated  Yonijas  or  adorers  of  the  female  principle^    A  furious  contest 
ensued  between  them ;  and  the  Lingajas  were  defeated  in  battle :  which 
so  irritated  Siva,  that  he  would  have  instantly  destroyed  the  Yonijas,  had 
not  Parvati  interposed  in  their  behalf.     They  were  spared  only  on  con- 
dition of  emigrating  from  the  scene  of  action.    This,  accordingly,  they  left: 
and  they  settled,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  Puranas,  partly  on  the  borders 
of  Varaha-dwip  or  Europe,  where  they  became  the  progenitors  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  partly  in  the  two  dwipas  of  Cusha,  Asiatic  and  African.     In 
the  Asiatic  Cusha-dwip  they  long  supported  themselves  by  violence  and 
rapine :  Parvati  however,  or  their  tutelary  goddess  Yoi^i  always  protected 
Fag.  Idol.  VOL.  uu  3F . 
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toot  yj.  them ;  dtndW  length,  in  the  fine  country  which  they  occupied,  they  became 
a  flourishing  nation '. 

This  legend  is  not  very  difficult  to  be  understood ;  though  the  ancient 
history,  which  it  contains,  is  told  in  an  allegorical  sort  of  manner.  The 
Yonijas  are  evidently  the  votaries  of  lonism  or  Hellenism ;  while  the  lin* 
gajas  are  the  adherents  of  Scythism.  Their  contest  ends  in  a  dispersion : 
yet  the  Yonijas,  besides  colonizing  Greece  and  the  African  Ethiopia,  sue* 
ceed  in  founding  a  powerful  empire  in  Cusha-dwip  within  or  the  Asiatic 
Ethiopia ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  coincides  geographically  with  Iran. 
Here  then  we  have  again  the  old  Scythic  empire ;  which  arose  at  the  era 
of  the  tower,  which  supported  itself  by  rapine  and  violence,  which  was 
seated  within  the  limits  of  Iran,  and  which  flourished  until  the  rise  of  the 
later  Assyrian  monarchy. 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  when  Scythism  gave  place  to  lonism  at  the  era  of 
the  tower ;  it  was  not,  that  the  Scythic  empire  then  terminated,  but  that  a 
more  complicated  system  of  idolatry  was  adopted  by  the  mixed  multitude 
of  which  it  was  composed.  And  this  exactly  accords  with  what  we  have 
found  to  be  matter  of  fact.  The  pure  Scythians,  who  branched  off  from 
Babel  and  who  seem  in  the  first  instance  to  have  seated  themselves  in  the 
Armenian  and  the  Indian  Caucasi,  retained  the  simplicity  of  the  early  super^ 
stition,  and  venerated  the  great  father  under  the  names  of  Buddha  and  Saca 
and  Teut  and  Soman  and  Cadam:  while  those,  who  remained  in  centrical 
Iran,  dominant  over  the  Ashurites  and  Elamites  and  other  descendants  of 
Shem,  and  who  established  the  great  Scythic  empire  which  lasted  from  the 
era  of  the  tower  to  the  rise  of  the  later  Assyrian  monarchy,  continued,  as 
every  part  of  their  mythologic  history  testifies,  to  be  zealous  votaries  of  the 
Yoni  or  lonah  or  navicular  female  principle  assuming  the  form  of  a  dove. 
Agreeably  to  this  ancient  Indian  tradition,  we  find,  that  the  Scuths  of  Iran, 
in  addition  to  their  family  name,  took  the  title  of  lonim  or  (as  the  Hindoos 
would  express  the  word)  Yonijas  from  their  favourite  goddess ;  and  that 
their  captain  Nimrod  eminently  called  himself  lon^  or  lonaUj  or  the  prin- 
cipal Yonija.    The  author  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle  assures  us,  according 

'  Asiat.  Res.  voL  iii.  p.  125—132. 
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to  the  accurate  information  which  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  coltect,  that  cbaf.  lu 
the  lonim  were  the  chiefs  of  the  Scythic  empire^  that  they  were  the  descend- 
.  ants  of  lonan  who  was  one  of  the  leading  architects  of  the  tower  when  the 
languages  of  men  were  confounded  '•  Hence  the  lonah  or  dove  was  the 
national  banner  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  as  it  had  already  been  of  the  Scy* 
thic  epapire ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  alluded  to  in  more  than  one  place  of  Holy 
Scripture  *•  This  banner  was  the  sign  or  token,  which  was  adopted  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  building  of  the  tower,  and  which  served  as 
a  rallying  point  lest  the  huge  heterogeneous  multitude  should  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  K 

(S.)  While  Epiphanius  informs  us,  that  the  Scythic  heresy  prevailed  from 
the  flood  to  the  tower,  he  adds,  that  the  Scythic  succession  and  the  Scythic 
name  terminated  in  the  days  of  Serug\ 

We  have  here  a  most  curious  piece  of  ancient  history,  which  throws 
much  light  on  the  early  postdiluvian  transactions.  By  the  Scythic  succes-^ 
sion  I  understand  the  first  Cuthico-Assyrian  dynasty  in  the  direct  line  of 
the  house  of  Nimrod;  and,  by  the  Scythic  name,  the  Scythian  or  Cut  hie 
appellation  of  the  empire  at  large.  We  are  taught  therefore,  that  the  first 
Cuthic  dynasty  became  extinct  in  the  days  of  Serug;  ahd  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  original  Scytliic  name  or  title  of  the  empire  fell  into  disuse,  being 
supplanted  by  some  other  title  which  henceforth  was  more  commonly  borne 
by  the  empire.  In  both  these  particulars  the  old  records  consulted  by 
Epiphanius  are  perfectly  accurate.  According  to  Bcrosus,  the  first  dy- 
nasty, which  commenced  at  Babylon,  reigned  190. years.  Now,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  this  dynasty  arose  with  Nimrod  about  the  year  613  after  the 
flood:  and,  as  its  duration  was  ISO  years,  it  terminated  in  the  year  803 
after  the  same  epoch.    But  Serug,  as  we  shall  also  see,  was  bom  in  the 

*  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  49. 

*  See  Jerem.  xv.  SS.  idvL  16.  1.  16.  Zeph.  iii.  1.  The  word,  which  in  these  ievera) 
passages  is  rendered  in  our  English  version  oppre$nng  or  oppreuor^  ought  to  be  translated 
of  the  done. 

^  Gen.  xL  4.  Our  English  translafton  render  the  word  a  noMf .-  but  a  immc  oould  not 
prevent  dispersion,  though  a  token  might*    Vide  sopnt  boi  ^   '  L8^  .*. 
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oated,  Noab,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  was  always  viewed,  as  the  Archi-  caAP.ii. 
mage  or  Archdruid  or  first  Hierophant  or  original  founder  of  the  reigning 
idolatry ;  and  every  other  Archimage  or  Hierophant  was  esteemed  his  suc- 
cessor and  not  unfrequently  his  incarnate  representative. 

V.  Truth  is  so  uniform  and  simple,  that,  if  one  position  be  firmly  esta- 
blished, it  commonly  leads  to  a  clear  development  of  all  other  connected 
matters.  Now  the  position,  which  I  consider  as  finally  determined,  is 
the  universal  assemblage  of  mankind  at  Babel  in  one  great  community : 
and  this  position,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  lead  to  the  ascertaining  of  a  very 
important  era ;  the  era  of  the  tower,  and  consequently  the  era  of  Nimrod's 
Scythic  empire,  for  Babel  is  said  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  his  king- 
dom. 

1.  The  assemblage  at  Babel  was  so  universal,  and  the  emigration  from 
Armenia  was  so  complete,  that  I  almost  doubt  whether  we  can  admit  of 
any  exceptions.     My  reasons  for  such  an  opinion  are  these. 

The  language  of  the  historian  necessarily  implies  universality.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  no  rule  is  so  general  as  to  be  wholly  without 
exception.  Allowing  then  the  cogency  of  such  a  reply,  we  may  ask, 
What  persons  would  most  probably  be  excepted  from  the  general  rule  ? 
The  obvious  answer  is ;  Noah  and  his  three  sons  if  they  were  alive  at  the 
time  of  the  emigration^  and  the  line  of  patriarchs  from  Shem  to  faithful 
Abraham. 

Now  of  these  the  latter  certainly  cannot  be  excepted,  because  we  find 
the  ancestors  of  Abraham  seated  at  Ur  in  the  Babylonic  land  of  the  Cbus- 
dim  orChald^ns;  which  of  course  Mould  not  have  been  the  case,  unless 
they  had  emigrated  at  the  time  of  the  first  journey  from  Armenia  to  Shi- 
iiar>:  our  inquiry  therefore  is  exclusively  limited  to  the  former. 

If  then  we  suppose  Noah  and  the  three  great  patriarchs  to  have  been 
alive  at  the  epoch  of  the  emigration,  it  is  on  every  account  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  they  should  have  joined  in  such  enterprize :  for 
both  their  advanced  age,  particularly  that  of  Noah,  would  render  them 
averse  from  a  long  and  perilous  journey ;  and  they  would  be  perfectly  awar^ 

'  Ocn.  si.  88^  91.      ' 
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»ooK  vx.  that  aa  emigration  in  one  body  was  in  direct  oppositiOQ  to  the  purposes  of 
heaven,  so  that  we  cannot  bring  them  to  Babel  without  most  incredibly 
making  them  hoary  rebels  against  the  God  whom  they  served  in  thdr 
youth. 

But  the  question  is,  whether  they  could  have  been  alive  at  the  epoch  of 
the  emigration :  and  this  question  every  consideration  obliges  me  to  answer 
in  the  negative.  When  we  recollect  the  regal  maxims  of  patriarchal  gOf 
vernment,  the  high  veneration  in  which  Noah  was  held  as  an  universal 
sovereign,  and  the  subordinate  reverence  which  his  three  sons  would  enjoy 
as  the  three  kings  of  the  divided  world  :  it  is  strangely  incredible  to  sup- 
pose, that  Nimrod,  the  very  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Cush  the  grandson  of 
Noah,  should  obtain  such  a  degree  of  influence  during  the  lives  of  the  four 
great  patriarchs,  as  to  persuade  all  mankind,  with  some  trifling  individual 
exceptions  we  will  say,  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  supreme  head  and 
under  his  sole  controul  to  quit  their  aboriginal  settlements.  Such  a  revoi* 
lution  must  have  been  the  work  of  time :  and,  from  the  place  which  Nim- 
rod  holds  in  the  genealogy  as  the  son  apparently  of  his  father's  old  age,  the 
very  seeds  of  it  could  not  have  been  sown  until  many  years  after  the  deluge* 
These  seeds  would  require  a  considerable  time  to  grow  up  to  maturity,  for 
extensive  influence  is  not  acquired  in  a  day :  and  it  seems  necessary  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  prescriptive  authority  of  Noah  and  his  three  sons  was  dis- 
solved by  the  hand  of  death,  ere  the  machinations  of  Nimrod  developed 
themselves  in  action,  and  ere  that  ambitious  chieftain  persuaded  all  men  to 
follow  him  from  Armenia. 

The  conclusion,  to  which  we  are  led  by  such  reasoning,  will  acquire  the 
semblance  of  almost  absolute  certainty,  if  we  next  advert  to  a  matter,  which 
is  too  prominent  to  be  overlooked.  We  have  seen,  that  the  idolatiy  of 
the  whole  earth  must  have  been  brought  ready  fashioned  from  BabeL  But 
a  leading  feature  of  that  idolatry  is  the  astronomical  worship  of  Noah  and 
his  three  sons,  viewed  as  transmigrative  reappearances  of  Adam  and  his 
three  sons.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  this  idolatry,  whether  under  the  more 
simple  form  of  Buddhic  Scythism  or  under  the  more  complicated  form  of 
Brahmenic  lonism,  could  not  have  been  introduced  so  lonct  as  Noah  and 
his  triple  offspring  were  alive:  for  they  certainly  could  not  have  been  tran- 
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slated  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  have  been  venerated  as  defunct  hero-gods  chap,  tu 
now  become  celestial  speculators,  until  after  their  death ;  agreeably  to  the 
very  accurate  account,  which  Hesiod  gives  us  of  the  posthumous  canoniza* 
tion  of  the  first  race  of  mortals  '•  Scythism  however  preceded  the  tower ;  * 
lonism  commenced  with  the  tower ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  dispersion,  each 
modification  of  the  same  hero-worship  was  conveyed  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  where  accordingly  we  have  found  it  in  actual  existence.  Hence 
it  is  manifest,  that  Noah  and  his  three  sons  must  have  died,  not  only  before 
the  building  of  the  tower,  but  likewise  before  the  emigration  from  Armenia : 
because,  without  the  admission  of  this  circumstance,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  account  for  the  rbe  of  idolatry  at  the  precise  period  when  it  must  have 
risen. 

*  With  this  opinion,  which  is  deduced  from  mere  reasoning,  positive  and 
direct  historical  testimony  will  be  found  perfectly  to  accord.  Epiphanius 
tells  us,  from  the  same  documents  whence  he  borrowed  his  Scythic  history, 
that  Noah  rd'sided  in  Armenia  to  the  time  of  his  death;  that  his  descend- 
ants multiplied  there  until  the  fifth  generation,  for  the  space  of  659  years; 
and  that  in  that  fifth  generation,  and  not  before,  when  now  their  numbers 
were  greatly  increased,  they  left  the  land  of  Ararat,  and  journeyed  to  Shi- 
nar'.  The  ancient  Babylonic  history,  compiled  by  Berosus  fi-om  the  na- 
tional archives,  sets  forth  also  the  very  same  fact  Xisuthrus,  we  are 
informed,  was  translated  to  heaven,  or  in  plain  English  died,  previous  to 
the  emigration  from  Armenia  to  Shinar ;  so  that  the  ancestors  of  those  who 
founded  Babylon  journeyed  without  him^  he  himself  not  witnessing  even 
the  commencement  of  their  journey.  « Nor  is  this  all :  we  are  assured,  that 
the  wife  and  children  of  Xisuthrus  were  likewise  translated  or  died,  before 
the  emigration  took  place '.  I  think  indeed,  that  the  records  consulted  by 
Epiphanius  allot  too  long  a  period  for  the  continuance  of  mankind  in  Ar- 
menia, when  they  extend  it  to  659  years :  but  we  have  here  direct  testi- 
mony to  the  fact^  that  Noah  and  his  sons  died  precious  to  the  emigration, 
which  was  the  whole  that  I  was  bound  to  establish.  We  hmve  nioreover^ 
in  the  Babylonic  account,  the  death  of  thoM  patrb  £rih^  to  us 

>  Hesiod.  Oper.  et  dier.  lib.  i.  ver.^  lOOr-lSS.      -•  '^ 
s  Euseb.  ChroD.  p.  8.    SyncelL  Cbronog.  pi»  80>    ] 
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BOOK  Ti.  perfectly  according  to  the  genias  of  bero-worsbip :  they  were  translated  to 
heaven,  and  became  tbe  gods  of  their  posterity. 

Thus  the  universality,  which  Moses  ascribes  to  the  assembling  together 
at  Babel,  is  complete.  For  there  are  but  two  probable  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule ;  tbe  four  great  patriarchs,  and  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  io 
tbe  line  of  Shem :  and,  of  these,  the  four  patriarchs  died  previous  to  tib% 
emigration  from  Armenia ;  and  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  certainly  were  at 
Babel.  In  fact,  it  was  their  lapse  into  at  least  partial  idolatry,  which  ren- 
dered the  call  of  Abraham  necessary  '• 

The  emigration  then  from  Armenia  did  not  take  place,  until  after  the 
death  of  the  four  great  patriarchs.  But  Noah  died  in  the  year  after  the 
flood  350 :  and,  as  Shem  died  in  the  year  after  the  flood  502,  we  may  con- 
clude that  his  two  brothers  departed  much  about  the  same  time.  Htoce, 
though  the  records  consulted  by  Epiphanius  seem  to  have  allotted  too  long 
a  space  to  the  residence  of  mankind  in  Armenia  when  they  extend  it  to 
659  years,  yet  the  emigration  could  not  have  commenced  before  the  year 
502  after  the  flood. 

The  next  great  event  to  the  emigration  from  Armenia  was  the  dispersion 
from  Babel  and  the  subsequent  division  of  the  earth.  This  is  indefinitely 
stated  by  Moses  to  have  occurred  in  the  days  of  Peleg:  for  that  patriarch, 
it  seems,  received  his  name,  which  signifies  division^  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  earth  being  divided  in  the  course  of  his  life-time*.  I  say  indtfir 
nitely  ;  because  we  have  proof  positive,  that  the  divi^on  could  not  have 
taken  place  at  tlie  epoch  of  Peleg  s  birthj  as  some  have  imagined.  In  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  we  have  a  list  of  the  several  patriarchs^  among 
whose  children  the  earth  was  divided :  hence  all  those  patriarchs  must  have 

'  See  Josh.  xxiv.  2.  where  the  idolatry  of  Abraham's  ancestors  is  expressly  asserted. 

^  Geiu  X.  25.  Mr.  Catcott,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  deluge,  wildly  supposes,  that  the 
division  of  the  earth,  from  which  Peleg  received  his  name,  was  not  its  territorial  distriba* 
tion  among  the  children  of  Noah,  but  the  dbruption  of  South- America  from  tbe  coottnait 
of  Africa :  just  as  if  such  an  event,  supposing  it  to  have  then  actually  happened,  oouU  hawa 
been  known  to  the  single  community  settled  in  the  very  heart  of  Asia  on  tbe  banks  of  tha 
Euphrates.  As  Moses  is  treating  of  the  territorial  division  of  the  earth  when  he  mentioas 
the  name  of  Peleg,  the  general  context  obviously  requires  us  to  conclude,  that  lAal  h  Aa 
division  to  which  tbe  name  relates. 
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been  born  previous  to  the  era  of  such  division.  But  in  this  list  are  enume-  ^a'*  >» 
rated  no  less  than  thirteen  sons  pf  Joktan,  the  younger  brother  of  Peleg  '• 
Consequently,  as  Abp«  Usher  acutely  remarks,  the  division  must  have  been 
accomplished  nuuyf  years  after  Peleg's  birth  \  And  this  i/vill  accord  with 
the  language  used  by  Moses :  for  he  does  not  tell  us,  that  the  earth  was 
divided  at  the  precise  point  when  Peleg  was  born^  but  only  that  it  was 
divided  in  his  days  or  during  his  life-time.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  with 
respect  to  the  conferring  of  the  name.  The  significant  appellations  of  the 
patriarchs  were  sometimes  given  by  prophetic  anticipation,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Noah  and  Japhet:  and  the  circumstance  of  Peleg's  having  thirteen 
nephews  alive  at  the  era  of  the  dispersion  sufficiently  proves,  that  such  also 
ynust  have  been  the  case  with  him.  Now  Peleg  lived  239  years.  The 
division  therefore  must  have  been  made  so  far  on  in  his  life^  as  to  allow  his 
younger  brother  to  be  the  parent  of  thirteen  adult  sons. 

Si.  But  here  we  are  encountered  by  a  difficulty.  According  to  the  chro* 
nology  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  Peleg  was  born  in  the  year  101  after 
the  flood,  and  died  in  the  year  340  after  the  same  era :  so  that  be  was  not 
only  bom,  but  even  died,  many  years  before  the  death  of  Shem ;  which 
took  place  in  the  year  502  after  the  flood.  Hence  it  appears,  that  Peleg, 
in  whose  days  the  earth  was  divided,  is  made  to  die  long  before  the  death 
of  Shem ;  which  death  of  Shem  preceded,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only  the 
division  but  even  the  anterior  emigration  from  Armenia.  It  is  certain 
therefore,  if  the  Hebrew  chronology  be  accurate,  that  mankind  must  have 
quitted  Armenia,  must  have  built  the  tower,  and  must  have  been  dispersed 
over  the  fece  of  the  whole  earth,  not  merely  during  the  life-time  of  Shem^ 
but  even  during  the  life* time  of  Noah  himsdf :  for  Peleg,  according  to  that 
chronology,  died  m  the  year  340  after  the  flood,  while  Noah  did  not  die 
until  the  year  S50  after  the  same  epoch  K 

The  more  I  have  considered  the  early  postdiluvian  chronology  of  the 
Hebrew  Pentateqch,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  the  oriental  Christiana 

>  Sse  Append*  Tab.  L 

Tag.  Idol.  TOL.  iii#s^  rs  f  G 
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BOOK  vx.  did  wisely  in  rejecting  it  as  palpably  corrupt  and  erroneous  '•  If  we  Bdapt 
it,  we  shall  find  ourselves  hampered  on  every  side  with  invincible  difficul- 
ties and  contradictions.  We  must  believe,  that,  when  the  awful  catas- 
trophe of  the  flood  was  but  as  an  event  of  yesterday,  a  general  apoatasy^ 
itself  always  a  gradual  work  of  time,  took  place  from  pure  religion.  •  We 
must  believe,  that  Noah  and  his  three  sons  were  translated  to  the  sphere 
and  erected  into  demon-gods,  while  as  yet  they  were  living  mortals  upoQ 
the  face  of  the  earth.  We  must  believe,  that,  notwithstanding  they  were 
extravagantly  venerated  as  gods,  they  were  yet  disobeyed  as  men  and  as 
princes :  for  we  must  admit,  that  all  their  children  rebelled  against  them, 
threw  off  with  a  high  hand  the  yoke  of  their  patriarchal  authority,  and 
marched  away  in  a  body  under  the  command  of  Nimrod.  We  must  be* 
lieve,  that  they  accomplished  this  feat,  and  built  a  stupendous  pyramid  of 
brick  each  side  of  which  measured  a  fiirlong,  at  so  early  a  period^  that  it 
seems  physically  impossible  for  an  adequate  number  of  persons  to  have 
been  then  produced  from  only  three  original  pairs  \  We  must  believe, 
that  they  were  not  only  equal  to  such  enterprizes,  but  that  the  ifaere  be- , 
ginning  of  their  empire  comprized  four  cities ;  and  that  four  others^  one  of 
the  least  noted  of  which  is  styled  a  great  city,  were  soon  afterwards 
erected  '•  We  must  believe,  that  a  great-grandson  of  Noah,  evidently  the 
youngest  of  the  children  of  Cush,  acquired  the  wonderful  inflaence»  which 
we  have  seen  him  exerting,  not  only  while  the  sovereign  patriarch  and  his 
triple  offspring  were  all  living  and  while  the  latter  were  in  their  full  stseogth 
Und  vigour,  but  during  his  own  mere  boyhood:  so  that  a  raw  striping 
should  have  been  the  conductor  of  a  successful  rebellion  against  the  deep- 
rooted  and  prescriptive  authority  of  those;  whom  yet,  though  he  had 
thrown  off  their  rule  as  princes,  he  persuaded  his  lawless  followers  to . 
worship  as  gods.  We  must  believe,  that  Abraham,  who  is  described^;  as 
dying  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old  man  and  full  of  years,  lis  >  thet  teetii  of 
human  life  then  was :  that  this  identical  aged  Abraham  yet.  died  35*  yawl . 

>  Dr.  Hales  has  some  valuable  reasoning  on  this  point  I  quite  agree  with  bioi  bk 
rejecting  the  early  postdfluvian  chronology  of  the  Hebrew*  Pentateuch.  See  Chie^ 
vol.  I  p.  74—89. 

»  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xvL  p*  738.  '  Gen,  ju  1(>— 1!^  ^     ^ 
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JbeiQte  his  remote  ancestor  Shem,  3  years  before  Selah^  and  no  less  than  chap.xi« 
75  years  l;)efore  Eber '.  We  must  believe,  that  he  survived  his  own  father 
Terah  no  more  than  40  years :  when  yet  we  are  assured,  that  he  was  75 
years  old  when  he  left  Uaran  where  Terah  had  died,  and  that  he  himself 
died  at  the  age  of  175  years ;  which  of  course  would  make  him  survive  his 
father  a  whole  century  *•  We  must  finally  believe,  in  addition  to  all  these 
palpable  contradictions,  that  Abraham  was  contemporary  with  Noah  for 
the  space  of  58  years  and  with  Shem  during  his  whole  life :  that  Isaac  was 
bora  only  42  years  after  the  death  of  Noah,  and  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Shem  110  years :  and^  as  not  the  least  mention  is  made  of  any  inter- 
course between  Abraham  or  Isaac  and  those  venerable  patriarchs,  that 
both  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  the  various  nations  among  which  they  so« 
journed  were  alike  ignorant  of,  and  indilBFerent  about,  their  very  existence. 
All  these  matters,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rise  of  various  comparatively  power- 
ful monarchies  within  the  four  first  centuries  after  the  flood,  we  must  be* 
lieve,  in  some  instances  contrary  to  the  parallel  testimony  of  the  Pentateuch 
itsclff  if  we  choose  to  abide  by  the  Hebrew  chronology  ^  Hence  I  hav^ 
no.  scruple  in  rejecting  it ;  if  not  for  other  more  consequential  reasons,  yet 
for  this  palpable  and  direct  one :  the  chronology  makes  Abraham  survive 
his  father  only  40  years ;  the  history  makes  him  survive  him  a  whole  ccn^ 
tury  \ 

'  Gen.  XXV.  8.    See  Append.  Tab.  L 

^  Gen.  xi.  31, 32.  xiL  4w  xxv.  ?•  Our  translators,  as  if  sensible  of  this  diQcuIty,  render 
Gen.  xii.  1.  the  Lord  had  said;  by  way  of  implying,  I  suppose,  that  the  call  of  Abraham 
was  aiitecedent  to  the  death  of  Terah.  But  this  is  purely  their  own  gloss  t  the  original 
runs  the  Lord  said;  and  the  plain  order  of  events  is,  the  emigration  from  Ur  to  Haran, 
the  death  of  Terah  in  Haran,  and  the  emigration  of  Abraham  from  Haran  when  75  years 
old.    See  Append.  Tab.  I.  .        ^  See  Append.  Tab.  L 

t  I  do  not  speak,  as  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  Abp«  Usher  attempts  to  get  over 
tfais' difficulty  and  yet  to  retain  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew :  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
it,  notwithstanding  the  approbation  which  it  has  received  from  the  very  learned  Dt. 
Hales. 

Usher  dedncia  75  yean,  tha  s^a  of  Abraham,  when  ^e  left  Haran,  from  205  years,  the 
age  of  Terah  at  the  time  of  his  ^Mtii :  and  the  reaolt  being  130,  he  pronounces  Terah  to 
Ime  bmtLlWI^  jsaia  iilijwiiiw  JMtmMUiitmk.^  But  it  it aaid,  that  Terah  Hoed  70 
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«ooE  Tti       In  rejecting  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  we  nre  by  IM 
means  however  left  without  resource.    Joeephus,  the  Greek  intorpieten^ 

gean^  and  hegtt  AhrahoM^  Nakor^  and  Harau  :  haw  then  are  tbe  two  manben^  70  aal 
ISO^  to  be  leooacfled  ?  To  9dtwe  the  difficulty,  the  Abp.  aaserts,  that  Haru  was  the  ddM 
fon,  and  that  he  only  was  bom  when  his  father  was  70 ;  that  Nahor  was  the  second  soio^ 
and  was  bom  at  some  indefinite  time  afterwards ;  and  that  Abraham  was  the  youngest 
and  was  bom  when  his  father  was  ISOyears  old.  Now  this  very  umatoral  mode  of  ex« 
plaining  die  declaration,  tiiat  Terah  was  70  when  he  begat  Abraham  Nahor  and  Harao, 
is  in  itsetf  plaialy  gratiiicoas,  unless  it  can  be  supported  by  some  weighty  argument ;  die 
argument  adduced  therefore  is  thik  Sarah  was  only  10  years  younger  than  Abraham 
{Gen.  zvii.  15—17.) :  but  Sarah  was  the  same  person  as  Iscah,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Abraham's  brother  Haran  (Gen.  xL  29) :  therefore  Haran,  though  mentioned  last^  must 
bare  been  considerably  older  than  his  brother  Abraham ;  otherwise  Abraham  could  not 
possibly  faiare  been  no  more  than  10  years  senior  to  his  wife  and  niece  Sanh  or  bcahs 
consequently,  it  was  Haran^  not  Abraham,  that  was  bom  when  his  fiuher  Teiah  was  70 
years  of  age. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  whole  of  tlus  argument  resti  i^on  the  position,  that  Sarai  wutk§ 
9ame  person  as  Iseah  and  therefore  the  daughter  of  Haran*  But  the  posttaon  ctoej^raqubea 
proof;  nor  does  the  text  referred  to  (Gen.  xL  29.)  at  all  determine  the  matter.  It  is 
said  indeed,  that  Haran  was  the  father  of  Milcah  and  Iscah ;  and  it  is  likewise  ssi^  Aat 
Nahor  espoused  his  niece  Milcah:  but  not  the  slightest  intimation  is  givcBf  that  Saiah  Aa 
wife  of  Abraham  was  the  same  person  as  Iscah.  Would  we  therefore  asoertain  the  rdi^ 
tionship  of  Sarah  to  Abraham,  we  must  direct  our  attention  elsewhere.  Now  Ajbrahaa 
himself  says  of  her.  She  is  my  sister:  she  is  the  daughter  ofmyjather^  but  nai  the  damf^der 
tfmy  mother  (Gen.  xx.  12).  Hence  it  i^>pear8,  that  she  was  not  his  niece  (the  point  necea- 
sary  to  Usher's  hypothesis),  but  his  half-sister,  being  the  daughter  of  Terah  by  a  aeeond 
wife.  Such  being  the  case,  the  whole  argument  deduced  from  the  conqparatire  ^ges  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah  rests  upon  a  sandy  foundation,  and  we  have  no  proof  whatsoever  Ask 
Haran  was  the  elder  brother  of  Abraham.  See  Usser.  Annal.  in  A.  P.  J.  5^7  i8»  87881 
Hales's  Chronol.  toL  L  p.  2d,  24. 

The  Abp.  and  Dr.  Hales  are  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  last  text : 
they  attempt  to  do  away  its  force.  For  this  purpose,  they  contend,  that,  when 
describes  Sarah  as  being  the  daughter  of  his  father,  he  really  means  his  grandas^ikier.  I 
need  scarcely  remark,  that  we  hare  here  a  wholly  gratuitous  conjecture,  thoo^  a 
jecture  doubtless  very  necessary  to  the  theory  in  question :  I  can  discern  however 
shadow  of  authority  for  making  It.  Since  we  read,  that  Terah  was  70  years  old  whea  te 
i>egat  Abraham  Nahor  and  Haran ;  the  natural  presumption  is,  that  Abraham  was  tta 
midest  and  that  his  two  brothers  were  bom  two  or  three  years  subsequently :  and, 
«re  toldy  that  Sarah  was  the  daughter  of  Abraham's  father  though  not  of  bis 
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and  the  ancient  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  furnish  us  each  with  an  early  post-  chap.  n. 
*  dilavian  chronology :  but,  as  they  all  differ  from  the  Hebrew,  so  they  all 
in  various  points  differ  from  each  other.  The  Hebrew  chronology  has 
been  tried  and  rejected,  as  unable  to  bear  the  test  of  comparative  criticbm : 
and  I  know  not  how  we  are  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  the  other  tbree^ 
except  by  going  through  a  similar  process. 

3.  Of  Josephus  it  may  be  briefly  said,  that,  as  he  agrees  with  the  He- 
hrtw  in  fixing  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  the  year  S92  dler  the  flood,  and 
yet  perpetually  and  largely  varies  from  the  Hebrew  in  the  antecedent  num- 
bers ;  he  stands  aelf-contradicted :  for  his  variation  in  the  antecedent  num- 
bers is  to  so  very  great  an  amount,  that,  instead  of  bringing  out  298  as  the 
result,  it  will  bring  out  a  sum  more  by  several  centuries  '• 

4.  The  chronology,  exhibited  by  the  Greek  interpreters,  is  equally  un« 
tenable.  A  generation  is  introduced  between  Arphaxad  and  Selah;  which 
18  alike  unknown  to  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  the  author  of  the  first  book 
of  Chronicles,  and  Josephus :  for  a  person  named  Cainan  is  made  the 
fatlicr  of  Selah  and  the  son  of  Arphaxad.  This  error,  which  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  has  crept  into  St  Luke's  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  may  indeed  be 
easily  corrected  by  erasing  the  name  of  Cainan ;  and,  in  fact,  the  text  does 


inference  seems  to  be,  that  she  was  not  his  niea^  but  his  haif-tister^  These  con* 
elusions  will  receive  additional  strength,  if  we  compare  them  together:  for,  if  Abraham, 
Nahor,  and  Haran,  were  the  sons  of  Terah  by  his  Jlrst  wife ;  it  is  perfectly  according  to 
the  order  of  nature,  that  Abraham,  the  eldest^  should  be  about  10  years  senior  to  his 
half-sister  Sarah,  the  offiipring  of  a  second  marriage.  We  shall  presently  see^  that  the 
conclusions  are  decidedly  established  by  the  valuable  chronology  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch. There,  by  shortening  the  Ife  of  Terah  to  14>5  years,  Abraham  is  made  to  be 
bom  when  his  father  is  70,  and  to  leave  Haran  at  the  death  of  his  father,  himself  tbea 
being  precisely  75  years  old^ 

'  See  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c  vi.  §  5.  Dr.  Hales  strikes  out,  as  an  interpdated  for* 
gery,  the  assertion  of  Josephus  that  Abraham  was  bom  A.  P.  D.  998.  See  Chron.  vol.  i» 
p.  95.  Re  likewise  makes  other  corrections,  in  order  that  be  may  be  enabled  to  adopt 
the  chronology  of  the  Jewish  historian  as  the  bas»  of  his  own  very  i^uable  work.  I  tliink 
him  perfectly  right,  as  I  have  already  mtbnate^  in  njjeotiDg  the  shorter  computation  of 
tiie  Hebrew:  but  I  can  place  litde  depttideBce  en  a  chrowilogicd  ■jntem  like  that  of  Jo- 
sephus, which  coi^iua^  is  mciyaMa  of  belin  »mJ>  yMw»  ■mcb  ppevious  conjectural 
emendation* 
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MOK  VI.  in  a  manner  correct  itself:  for  the  spurious  Cainan  and  Selah  are  mad^ 
each  to  become  a  father  at  the  same  age,  and  each  to  die  at  the  same  age  ;. 
so  that  the  years  of  Seiah  have  evidently  been  given  to  Caiqan,  who  from 
the  antediluvian  has  been  foisted  into  the  postdiluvian  table  of  descents  '• 
But,  even  when  the  interpolated  generation  has  been  thrown  out,  we  shall 
still  find  the  present  chronological  system  irreconcileable  with  the  faisto^ 
rical  detail :  for  the  chronology  makes  Terah  mroive  Abraham  30  years; 
while  the  history  makes  Abraham  outlive  Terah  a  whole  century*.  Henc^' 
I  think,  we  are  compelled  to  reject  the  chronology  of  the  Greek  interpret 
ters ;  as  we  have  already  rejected  both  that  of  the  Hebrew^  and  fiiat  of 
Josephus  '• 

.  5.  The  chronology  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  now  alone  remains : 
and  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  this  invaluable  system  has  been  presenred 
to  us  by  the  special  good  providence  of  God,  in  order  that  the  cavils  of 
infidelity  may  be  effectually  put  to  silence.  I  have  examined  it  with  alt  the 
severity  of  attention  which  I  can  command ;  and,  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  have  been  utterly  unable  to  discover  the  least  flaw.  We  have  here  nd 
statements  contradictory  to  the  historical  narrative :  we  have  here  none  of 
those  perplexing  difficulties,  which  meet'  us  at  each  step  in  the  Hebrew 
chronology.  Every  thing  is  throughout  clear  and  consistent :  insomuch 
that  no  better  evidence  can  be  afforded  us  of  the  accuracy,  with  which 
Moses  details  the  early  postdiluvian  events,  than  the  excellent  table  of 
descents  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Shem  b  repits 
presented  as  dying,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  death  of  Pd^ 

■  Oq  the  interpolatkm  of  the  lecoiid  Cainan,  see  Hales's  Chrood.  voL  L  p.  90— 0|b 
*  The  Ixx  say,  that  Terah  was  70  yean  old  at  the  birth  of  Abraham,  and  that  aftar 
wards  he  lived  205  years  in  the  land  of  Haran ;  thus  making  him  die  at  the  i^  of  S75 
years.  Gen.  xL  26,  32.  Now  such  an  arrangement  necessarily  exhibits  him  as  dyii^  90 
years  after  the  decease  of  his  son  Abraham.  Let  us  however  admit,  that  m  ik^  kmi  |f 
Haran  is  an  interpolation,  as  it  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  SaMriMt^ 
and  consequently  that  the  Greek,  like  the  Hebrew,  makes  Terah  only  905  jenss  aHfl 
the  time  oi  his  death:  we  shall  still  find  the  chronology  irreconcileable  with -ttfi^ 
For,  although  Terah  will  not  then  indeed  survive  Abraham;  yet  he  V01  dbl 
40,  instead  of  100,  years  b^ore  the  death  of  his  son. 
'  See  Append.  Tab.  U. 
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wd  little  less  than  four  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  birth  of  Abraham  : 
while  Abraham,   in  exact  accordance  with  the  hbtory,  dies  precisely  100 
ywrs  after  his  father  Terah.     Consequently,  since  the   dispersion  from 
fiabel  must  have  taken  place  towards  the  latter  end  of  Peleg's  life,  in  order 
that  we  may  allow  time  for  the  thirteen  sons  of  his  younger  brother  Joktan 
to  have  become  heads  of  families ;  both  Noah  and  Shem  will  have  died, 
as  we  proved  they  must  have  died,  prior  to  the  emigration  from  Armenia : 
and  thus  all  the  strange  difficulties,  with  which  we  are  hampered  by  the 
Hebrew  chrpnology,  will  be  entirely  avoided.     We  shall  have  no  occasion 
to  wonder,  how  Nimrod  could  acquire  such  a  marvellous  degree  of  autho- 
rity, while  he  himself  was  a  mere  boy  and  while  the  four  royal  patriarchs 
were  yet  living.     We  shall  hieive  no.  need  to  puzzle  ourselves  with  computing, 
how  a  multitude,  sufficiently  large  to  build  the  tower  and  to  found  the 
jQjthic  empire  of  Babel,  could  have  been  produced  from  three  pairs  within 
Jtbe  vei^  short  time  allowed  fbr  that  purpose  by  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch. 
We  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  account  for  the  total  silence  respecting 
Shem,  which  pervades  the  entire  history  of  Abraham :  that  patriarch  is  not 
mentioned  for  the  very  best  of  all  possible  reasons ;  instead  of  surviving 
graham  35  years,  he  bad  died  in  Armenia  no  less  than  440  years  before 
Abraham  was  bom. 

-    Nor  is  this  the  only  service  rendered  by  the  Samaritan  chronology:  it 

onakes  sacred  history  perfectly  accord  with  pro&ne,  while  the  Hebrew 

.chronology  sets  them  at  complete  variance  with  each  other.     The  Baby* 

Ionic  history  of  Berosus,  and  the  old  records  consulted  by  Epiphanius, 

equally  place  the  death  of  Noah  and  bis  sons  before  the  emigration  from 

Armenia ;  and  the  worship  of  them  as-  astronomical  hero*gods,  which  even 

<at  the  latest  must  have  commenced  previ^^  to  the  dispersion,  necessarily 

supposes  their  antecedent  decease.     With  this  the  Samaritan  chronology 

exactly  agrees :  for  it  makes  Shem  die  138  years  before  the  departure  of 

-Peleg,  and  thus  allows  an  ample  space  of  time  for  the  subsequent  emigra- 

'tioD  and.  dispersion;  while  the  Hebrew'clut>nology  throws  every  thing  into 

inextricable  coojfusion,  ^  by  placing  Ae  dea(th  of  Noah  10  years,  and  the 

death  of  Shem  168  years,  after  the  death  of  Peleg. 

Her^tlie&.iiPtftftayiat  witb«^^  ooosdouRitbatiLwe  have  at  length  met 


CBAP.  Zl» 
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BOOK  Tx.   %^itb  an  unerring  guide  M^hose  accuracy  will  bid  defiance  evea  to  the  looet 
malignant  scrutiny  '• 

6.  We  are  now  far  advanced  in  ascertaining  the  era  of  the  Cuthic  empira 
of  Nimrod :  let  us  see,  if  we  cannot  come  abnost  to  the  very  year  of  ki 
rise.  In  thus  prosecuting  the  investigation,  we  shall  a  second  time  find 
the  admirable  chronology  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  recoodliiig  Mcred 
and  profJEine  history. 

As  Shem  died  in  the  year  502  after  the  flood,  and  as  we  can  tcarody 
suppose  tiiat  the  emigration  would  quite  immediately  follow  h|i,  death,  fat 
us  hypothetically  place  it  in  the  year  559  after  the  same  epoch*  My  reason 
^  for  selecting  thb  year,  rather  than  any  other,  is  a  date  mentioned  by  Epi- 
phanius :  he  says,  that  mankind  remained  in  Armenia  kic  the  space  of  659 
years  after  the  deluge.  Now  such  a  reading  cannot  be  perfectbi  accumle^ 
because  Fbl^  died  in  the  year  640 ;  and  not  only  the  emigration  from  Ar- 
menia, but  even  the  dbpersion  fi'om  Babel,  happened  before  bis  death. 
Yet,  as  the  sum  b  not  given  in  round  numbers,  I  would  rather  correct  tiie 
reading  than  reject  it  altogether.  Hence,  for  659f  I  would  substitute  559 ; 
a  number,  in  every  respect  wholly  unexceptionable.  According  to  this 
hypothesis  then,  the  emigration  from  Armenia  will  have  taken  place  ^ 
years  after  the  death  of  Shem,  and  81  years  before. the  death  <tf  Pelcg. 
Consequendy,  the  sufficient  period  of  81  years  will  be  allowed  for  the  Emi- 
gration itself  for  the  building  of  the  tower,  and  for  the  dispersion  from 
Babel :  and  this  last  event  will  be  placed,  as  we  have  seen  it  must  be  placed 
towards  the  close  of  Peleg's  life.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Cuthic  empire 
of  Nimrod,  which  began  (we  are  told)  at  Babel  %  commenced  between  the 
years  559  and  640  after  the  deluge. 

Now  we  have  already  seen,  that  this  primeval  empire,  which  by  Justin  is 
described  in  round  numbers  as  having  lasted  fifteen  centuries,  and  which 
according  to  the  sum  total  of  reigns  exhibited  by  Polyhistor  and  Ctesias 
actually  lasted  1495  years,  was  dissolved  by  the  general  revolt  of  its  pro- 
vinces shortiy  after  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ  For 
the  independence  of  Persia,  under  the  Fishdadian  dynasty,  commenced 

'  (Bee  Append.  Tab.  HL  *  Gen.  x.  10, 
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•bout  the  year  A.  C.  Bl  I :  md  the  iadependence  of  Media,  .under  the  dy-  cBAr.it. 
OMty  of  the  Arbacidas,  GommeQced  in  the  year  A.  C.  821.  Hence  the 
Median  r^<^t,  which  took  place  6  years  earlier,  must  have  occurred  in  the 
year  A.  C.  .627 :  and  the  viae  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  under  the  third 
Nimis,  or  the  accession  of  what  is  denotuinated  by  Dr.  Hales  the  third 
^ujfrian  jdynaatyj  must  have  happened  yet  earlier  again ;  for  that  dynasty 
arose  isynobronically  with  the  extinction  of  the  old  double  Scuthic  or  Cuthic 
dynasty  in  the  person  of  Thonus  Concolerus,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Cuthic  dj^ntasty  was  the  signal  of  revolt  to  Media  and  the  other  provinces. 
Let  us  then  suppose,  that  this  extinction  took  place  in  the  year  A.  C.  830, 
or  three  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  Median  revolt ;  whicb 
date  cannot  possibly  be  very  fiur  removed  from  the  truth.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment, when  the  1495  years  duration  of  the  Cuthic  rule  are  added  to  the 
year  ^  it6  dissolution  SSO,  would  give  the  year  A.  C.  2325  for  the  epoch 
of  its  first  establishment  by  Nimrod.  But  we  had  previously  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  this  Cuthic  rule  commenced  between  the  years  5S9 
and  640  after  the  deluge.  We  have  now  therefore  to  inquire,  whether  the 
year  A.  C.  2325  will  fall  out  any  where  between  those  two  postdiluvian 
years. 

According  to  Abp.  Usher,  Abraham  died  in  the  year  A.  C.  1 82 1  :  con- 
sequently,  between  his  death  and  the  downfall  of  the  Cuthic  empire  in  the 
year  A.  C.  830,  we  have  an  intervening  period  of  991  years.  But  Abra- 
ham, according  to  the  Samaritan  chronology,  died  in  the  year  1117  after 
the  deluge :  and  Peleg,  according  to  the  same  chronology,  died  in  the  year 
640  after  the  deluge :  therefore  we  have  an  intervening  period  of  477  years 
between  the  deaths  of  these  two  patriarchs.  Since  then,  from  the  death  of 
Peleg  to  the  death  of  Abraham,  we  have  477  years ;  and  since,  from  the 
death  of  Abraham  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Cuthic  empire,  we  have  991 
years:  we  of  course  shall  have,  by  adding  tliose  two  sums  together,  1468 
years  from  the  death  of  Peleg  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Cuthic  empire  and 
the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom.  But  Trogus  says,  that  the  Cuthic  empire 
lasted  in  round  numbers  fifteen  centuries:  and  Pi^yhistor  and  Ctesias 
jointly  give  us  the  precise  sum  of  1495  yeiurs  for  its  duration.  Hence,  as 
a  retrograde  calculation  from  the  era  of  its  downfiiU  to  the  death  of  Peleg 
Pag.  Idol  you  iii»  -  «»  . 
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MOK  Ti.  }|m  produced  1 468  years,  it  must,  if  we  estimate  its  entire  leogdi  at  t^ptlT 
years,  have  commeDced  at  Eabel  87  years  earlier  than  the  death  of  ttigl 
patriarch ;  for  27  years,  added  to  1468  years,  will  give  the  specified  nkk 
of  149S  years.  The  era  therefore  of  its  commencement  will  be  the  year 
A«  C.  2525 ;  which  coincides,  according  to  the  Samaritan  chronology^  iritb 
the  year  613  after  the  deluge:  for,  as  Abraham  died  in  the  year  A.  G. 
1881,  and  as  Peleg  died  477  years  earlier,  Pel^  must  have  died  4n  the 
year  A.  C.  8298  ;  add  87  years,  added  to  8898,  will  thus  ^ve  the-  year 
A.  C.  8325  for  the  commencement  of  the  Cuthic  empire  at  BabeL  We 
had  however  previously  found,  on  the  authority  of  the  Samaritea  chrono^ 
logy,  that  the  Cuthic  empire  must  have  commenced  somewhere-  betweeo 
the  years  559  and  640  after  the  deluge :  and  we  now  lastly  find^  in  euA 
accordance  with  the.  excellent  table  of  descents  exhibited  io  that  4^iiQiior 
logy,  that  a  calculation,  deduced  from  the  year  A.  C.  830  which  mult  beve 
been  very  nearly  the  time  when  the  Cuthic  empire  was  dissolved,  and  eon? 
ducted  through  a  long  period  independently  ascribed  by  pagan  history-  to 
the  duration  of  that  empire,  brings  us  to  the  year  613  after  the  deluge; 
which  is  precisely  about  the  time,  in  order  to  make  Scripture  fpo* 
sistent  with  itself,  that  the  Cuthic  empire  of  Nimrod  must  have.cooH 
menced  at  Babel^  where  we  are  told  it  did  comsieoce,  in  the  heart  Of 
Iran. 

We  may  now  therefore  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  emigratiop.frpm 
Armenia  took  place  about  the  year  559  after  the  deluge :  that  Nimrqd's 
Cuthic  empire  commenced  at  Babel  about  the  year  613;  wiiich  will  allow 
54  years  for  the  journey  from  Ararat  to  Sbinar :  and  that  the  dispersion 
occurred  between  the  year  613  and  the  year  640,  when  Peleg  died ;  which 
will  allow  an  indefinite  period  of  less  than  27  years  for  the  at  Jengtb  mira^ 
culously-ioterrupted  building  of  the  city  and  tower,  when  the  earth  was 
divided  in  the  days  ofPeleg^  that  patriarch  h^mg  yet  alive  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  640  after  the  deluge ". 

VI.  Let  us  next  proceed  to  investigate. the  foi*m  of  government,  which 
was  established  in  the  early  Cuthic  empire  of  Iran.     On  this  subject  I  have 

"  Sec  Append.  Tab.  V. 
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ttbneadj  thrown  out  some  speculations  '•     It  remains  therefore  to  inquire,  cbap.  n; 
whether  such  speculations  rest  upon  any  sure  basis  of  positive  evidence ; 
but  first  it  will  be  proper,  that  they  should  be  briefly  recapitulated. 

1.  If  we  consider  what  may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  politics,  the  for- 
mation of  a  mixed  empire  like  that  of  Nimrod,  must  almost  inevitably 
have  produced  that  system,  which  by  many  has  been  thought  so  strange, 
but  which  really  would  spring  up  even  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect :  I 
nean  the  system  of  dividing  the  several  members  of  the  community  into 
separate  castes  or  tribes.  This  system  still  prevails  throughout  Hindostan ; 
and  it  is  radically  and  effectively  the  veiy  same  as  that,  which  we  have  been 
wont  to  call  tht  feudal  system,  and  which  we  have  been  taught  to  deduce 
from  the  forests  of  Germany.  Now  it  is  impossible,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  for  sfUch  a  form  of  polity  to  spring  out  of  an  homogeneous  society ; 
it  must  invariably  originate  from  conquest  and  subjugation  ;  nor  can  any 
form  be  better  devised  to  enable  a  handfull  of  warriors  to  rule  over  a 
nation  or  nations  far  exceeding  themselves  in  number,. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  established  by  the  uniform  testimony  of 
bbtory  and  by  the  general  experience  of  mankind.  Whenever  a  smaP  and 
compact  band  of  warriors  invades  and  subjugates  a  large  and  )>opulous 
country,  the  feudal  arrangement  of  castes  is  always  introduced  either  in  a 
more  or  less  perfect  state.  The  conquerors,  become  the  freemen,  or  gentry,. 
or  military  nobility ;  each  bcuron  acknowledging  the  paramount  superiority 
of  the  king,  and  at  the  same  time  presiding  over  his  own  district  at  the  head 
of  bis  armed  gentry  and  free-boro  vassals :  while,,  on  the  other  hand,^  the. 
conquered  become  the  serfs  tied  dowa  to  the  soil  which  they  cultivate,  or 
exercise  those  various  necessary  trades  which  their  military  superiors,  de* 
spise  as  servile  and  degrading.  Under  such  circumstances,  diversity  of 
blood  and  diversity  of  condition  alike  tend  to  perpetuate  ithis.  system  of 
distinct  castes.  Matrimonial  commixtures  may  not  indeed  be  absolutely 
forbidden  by  a  positive  law :  but  they  will  be  almost  as  effectually  pre- 
vented, by  pride  of  birth  on  the  one  side,  and  by  mortifying  inferiority  on 
the  other.    The  military  nobles  and  gentry  wilt  be  ieuaioui  to  preserve  the 
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•^*  ^'-  purity  of  their  descent  by  suitable  allianoes :  they  wiH  wholly  idtenmny 
amoDg  themselves :  proud  as  may  be  their  superiority  orer  thtir  seKb  or 
villains,  they  will  view  their  king,  not  as  a  lordly  master,  but  oidy  m  tb* 
highest  member  of  their  own  order :  and  th^  will  with  reason  coniider  Ibis 
order,  as  wholly  distinct  from  those  of  the  trademien  and  the  labouriDg 
peasants.  In  a  similar  mainnef^  the  inferior  ordenf  will  be  ted  almost  m* 
evitably  to  intermarry  solely  among  each  other :  they  wiU  look  up  to  tbdr 
military  governors  with  a  base  and  servile  awe :  and,  both  by  Mood  and  by 
condition,  they  will  but  tod  unequivocally  feel  themsdvds  to  be  comptcMly 
distinct  castes  from  the  nobility  and  the  freemetl. 

Such  became  the  state  of  Europe  by  tbd  downfiill  <rf  thfe  western  empira^' 
and  such  were  the  Ariaxims  Universally  adopted  by  tbe  Gothic  conquerors^ 
Htace  the  Scythic  Vandals  of  Sp&in  could  not  tak6  an  odth  of  allegiance  ta 
their  sovereign  without  previously  telling  hittli  thiAt  they  were  indivkloally 
as  good  as  he,  and  collectively  more  powerful  tfatth  he.  Hence,  whta:  t)i6 
same  liighispirited  race  received  I%ilip  of  Bourbon  as  their  kii^  each 
grandee,  in  signing  the  declaration  of  allegianco,  added  to  his  name  the 
words  Nobk  as  the  kit^.  Henc^e^  as  in  the  progress  of  society  patents  of 
nobility  came  to  be  granted  to  new  men,  originated  the  famous  knaxim  of 
French  law,  which  so  strongly  expresses  the  feelings  of  the  old  military 
caste  of  Gothic  conquerors ;  that  eMy  gtntUman  woi  a  nobkfimlt  though 
every  nobleman  was  not  a  gintkmnn  \  Hence,  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
greatest  sovereigns  would  give  their  daughters  to  private  noblemen,  and 
would  not  disdain  to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  sword  of  » 
soldier  of  family.  Hence  Francis  the  first  of  Fhtnee  was  proud  to  s^le 
himself  the  first  gentleman  of  his  kingdom,  while  the  soverrigp's  elder 
brother  bore  a  title  which  emphatically  pointed  him  out  as  the  first  gentle* 
man  among  subjects ;  the  king  and  the  royal  family  admowledging  thenOhi 
selves  in  each  case  to  be  no  more  than  members  of  the  military  caste  of  the 
old  gentry.    And  hence,  even  in  the  present  day,  the  ancient  idea  is  pre* 


'  An  exactly  timilar  ides  is  ascribed  to  our  Elisabeth  in  her  not  very  civil  speedi  re* 
«pecting  the  wives  of  the  early  protestant  bishops  of  England.  She  had  been  requested  to 
give  them  the  same  rank  as  that  enjoyed  by  their  husbands.  No^  replied  her  highnissy  / 
can  make  them  ladm  indeed^  iutUisout  of  my  power  to  make  them  gentUwomen. 
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fanred  1>y  soverdgi  prinoes  etmUiiig  titemaelves  as  knighte-ooinpanions  io  obap.  ii» 
the  same  order  of  orii^iiaUy  warlike  feUowsliip  with  their  well-bom  sub- 
jecte'. 

fiot  such  a  state  of  thiogp^  so  far  from  riiirig  autofwa  homogeneous 
society^  necessarily  tmds  to  decqjf;  as  a  oommunity,  mixed  at  its  com- 
mencement, beoomes  homc^ieneous  in  its  progress.  The  serfs  emancipate 
themselves  from  bondage,  and  blend  with  the  free-bom  vassals :  the  thriving 
tradesman  treads  upon  the  heels  of  the  long-indignant  vavasour :  the  gentry 
gradually  shake  off  the  finidal  superiority  of  the  barons  in  capite :  and  the 
barons,  ideased  fit>m  the  necessity  of  military  service  to  their  liege  lord, 
remain  indeed  a  distinct  order  in  the  state^  but  find  themselves  no  longer 
the  fellows  of  their  soverrign,  tiiough  they  may  still  be  officially  addressed 
as  beloved  cousins  of  the  throne.  This,  as  hbtory  universally  testifies,  is 
the  invariable,  because  natural^  successi<m  of  events.  The  feudal  system 
and  the  political  divisioii  into  castes  never  did,  and  never  can,  sprif^  out 
4^  an  homc^jeneous  society  fiur  advanced  in  civilization.  On  the  contrary, 
as  they  ori^nate,  ui  the  way  of  cause  and  effect,  from  the  conquest  and 
subjugation  of  one  large  distinct  race  by  another  small  distinct  race ;  so^ 
as  the  society  in  the  gradual  lq>se  of  time  becomes  homogeneous  by  the 
blending  of  the  two  races,  it  will  always  be  found,  unless  the  separation  be 
preserved  by  the  strong  arm  of  policy,  tfiat  the  progress  of  the  community 
has  a  natural  tendency,  not  to  produce^  but  to  destroy^  such  an  artificial 
order  of  things.  Despotism,  limited  monarchy,  and  republicanism,  may  all 
arise  out  of  an  advanced  state  of  society :  but  the  feudal  system,  and  the 
division  into  castes,  never  can,  and  never  did.  These  invariably  emanate 
out  of  conquest  and  subjugation :  so  that,  as  we  may  always  expect  them 
more  or  less  modified  where  buch  circumstances  are  known  to  have  taken 
place ;  we  may  always  (if  I  mistake  not)  shrewdly  conjecturcj  that,^  wtiere 
we  find  tiiem,  there  the  governors  are  a  dbtinct  race  from  the  governed, 
the  former  being  the  descendants  of  the  /mbjugators  while  the  latter  are  ,tbe 
children  of  the  subjugated. 

Hitherto  i faacve said  ootiii^g efftto.«MMdotal' caste;  because,  in  fi^ct, 

m 
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BOOK  Yu  it  is  rather  an  appendage,  than  a  constitaeot  part,  of  Ibe  feudal  fe^sftem** 
Yet,  let  that  system  be  established  by  craquest  «itHer  in  Earope  or  in 
Asia,  and  let  the  sacerdotal  caste  be  composed  of  priests  devoted  to  a  triii 
or  to  a  false  religion  :  still,  so  long  as  men  have  any  idea  of  worshippiog  a 
god,  such  a  caste  could  not  fail  to  arise  in  the  mixed  society  of  which  IhBtfm 
been  treating.  The  adherents  of  a  felse  religion  are  generally  iDore  io* 
clined  to  reverence  their  priesthood,  than  the  votaries  of  a  tme  religion  t 
the  main  reason  of  which,  allowing  as  much  as  can  be  allowed  to  a  blind 
superstition,  I  take  to  be  this.  They,  who  first  corrupted  the  troth,  oooU 
not  do  it  effectually  without  the  aid  of  a  r^ular  priesdiood.  But^  aa  w6 
may  gather  very  plainly  from  the  whole  history  of  die  tower,  truth  was  firrt 
corrupted  by  a  few  ambitious  men,  less  for-  superstitioaa  thaa  for  political 
purposes.  Now  the  same  policy,  Uiat  led  to  a  comiptbn  of  the  trath^ 
i^ould  lead  to  an  affectatioa  of  high,  reverence  for  those^  by  whose  soboiw 
dinate  agency  the  truth  was  corrupted ;  for  otherwise  tbmr  ministry  woidd 
have  little  weight  with  the  multitude,  whose  minds  were  to  be  abuaed :  and^ 
as  these  corrupters  must  in  the  first  instance  have  been  confidential  agent^ 
they  would  obviously  be  selected  firom  the  weakest  and  least  warlike  menif 
bers  of  the  family  which  was  gradually  erecting  itself  into  a  caste^  of  milip 
tary  nobility.  The  sacerdotal  and  the  military  castes  then  would  be  of  the 
same  blood  and  ancestry :  and,  as  at  first  from  policy,  so  afiterwards-  firom 
rank  superstition,  the  boldest  warriors  would  m  no  wise  feel  themselves  de* 
graded  by  yielding  a  precedence  of  rank  to  their  brethren,  the  holy  minis- 
ters of  religion.  Thus  would  the  sacerdotal  caste  be  a  sure  eicrescence 
fix>m  the  military  caste:  thus,  by  the  united  influence  of  superstitioa  and 
of  arms,  would  these  two  brandies  of  the  same  race  rule  the  subjugated 
multitude  of  other  families  :  and  tlius,  when*  the  European  Goths  embmced 
Christianity,  they  readily  yielded  that  precedence  to  episcopal  nobili^ 
which  in  their  pagan  state  had  been  fiuniliar  to  them,  not  only  in  the  wilde 
of  Germany  (as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  ')>  hut  even  from  the  very  eaciieilr 
ages. 
From  these  premises,  viewed  only  in  the  abstract,  I  should  Saet  ng^ielC 

*  Tacit  de  mor^  Gmn.  c  7, 11,  39.U 
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^OMApelled  to  suppoMi^  llmt  such  an  empire  as  that  of  Nimrod  must,  from  cBAnn. 
ifirst  to  last,  have  Crested  at  laasfe  upOu  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system 
and  of  a  division  into  oastes :  for  it  arose  upon  the  universal  subjugation  of 
mankind  to  the  single  fiunily  of  Cush,  assisted  probably  by  that  of  Mizr  or 
vatber  (to  speak  more  correctiy)  by  some  enterprizing  individuals  of  the 
Mizraimic  branch ' ;  and,  even  after  the  dispersion,  paramount  as  it  was 
from  tl^  borders  of  Armenia  to  the  Erythr^an  sea,  and  extending  itself  both 
east  and  west  beyond  the  opposite  boundaries  of  the  interamnian  country, 
it  Mill  reigned  supreme  over  Elam  and  Ashur  and  Aram  and  the  chief  part 
*<rf  the  house  of  Arphaxad.    The  arrangement  I  should  suppose  to  have 
been  madev most  probably  in  some  such  manner  as  the  following.    Such  of 
.the-  Cuthini,  as  remained  in  centrical  Iran  and  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of 
Nimrod,  would  constitute  the  sacerdotal  and  military  castes;  while  the 
ikmilies,  which  were  subjugated  by  them,  would  compose  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  and  would  range  themselves  naturally  under  the  two  large  divi- 
sions of  artizans  and  agriculturists.    Now,  as  these  families  settled,  not 
promiscuously,  but  after  their  tongues^  in  their  lands,  and  after  their  na- 
tions * ;  the  Cushim,  in  order  to  maintain  their  sovereignty^  must  have  been 
very  much  intermingled  with  them,  constituting  in  each  province  the  priest- 
hood and  the  nobility.    But,  as  the  whole  empire  was  under  one  head,  tliis 
intermixture  could  not  have  taken  place  without  creating  the  feudal  system ; 
just  as  a  similar  intermixture  produced  long  afterwards  the  feudal  system 
in  western  Europe*     For  ihe  various  families  or  nations  could  not  have 
been  governed  without  such  an  intermixture :  and  the  empire  could  not 
have  preserved  its  unity,  unless  the  Cuthic  princes  and  nobility,  who  ad«- 
ministered  the  provinces  and  districts,  had  acknowledged  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  king. 

Here  then  we  have  the  substance  of  the  feudal  system,  by  whatever  names 
its  descending  steps  might  be  distinguished.  It  seems  most  probable,  ac- 
cording to  the  oriental  phraseology,  that  the  governors  of  provinces  would 
be  styled  kings  or  emirs;  while  the  great  Cuthite  would  be  denominated 

'  I  infer  this  from  the  familiarity  of  the  Hindoos  with  the  names  of  Cusha,  Rama,  and 
Mhr  ;  though  we  know,  that  the  Misraim,  as  a  body,  peopled  Egypt. 

*  Gen.  X.  31. 
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MM  Ti.  king  qf  kings  or  emirofe$mrs\  Tbus,  with  Mibordinate  ngpX  waA&atM 
like  that  exercised  by  the  andeiit  dulBes  of  fVanoe  and  the  electon  tud 
princes  of  the  Germanic  body,  there  would  be  a  kiog  pf  Ashur^  a  tdi^  cf 
Elain,  and  a  king  of  Aram,  each  with  his  Cuthic  nobility  and  free  mUmb 
in  a  regular  gradation  downwards :  and,  as  populatioii  iacreasedy  and  as 
the  limits  of  each  province  were  extended,  there  would  probaUy  be  aewnl 
kings  of  Aram  or  of  Ashur  or  of  Elam,  acoording  to  tiie  diffinrent  oew  ael* 
tlements  which  might  be  establialMxL 

S.  But,  though  such  conclusions  have  been  furiy  enou^  drawn  £rom 
what  I  have  termed  the  philosopJy  ofpoHtics^  it  may  still  be  reasmaUy  iao^ 
quired,  whether  they  rest  upon  any  circumstantial  evidence.  It  shall  jmmt 
therefore  be  my  business  to  adduce  those  direct  prooii  of  the  supposed  ftd^ 
which  I  have  been  able  to  collect 

(1  )  Trogus  informs  us,  that,  while  the  Scuths  ruled  over  Asia,  thqr  >Kre 
content  with  exacting  a  moderate  tribute,  more  as  a  badge  of  joverrign^ 
than  as  a  reward  of  victory  \  Now  this  implies,  that  their  empioB  was  Mt 
compact  and  homogeneous ;  but  that  each  province  was  under  the  nde  qf 
a  prince,  who  paid,  rather  a  feudal  acknowledgment  of  mipremacy,  than  a 
heavy  pecuniary  tax,  to  the  head  of  the  monarchy.  And  aeoocding^y  we 
find,  that  the  constitution  ended,  just  as  such  constitutions  oidinaaly  .nmat 
end ;  unless  a  vigorous  government,  as  was  the  case  in  France  mnder  the 
empire  homogeneous  by  bringing  the  vassal  principalities  under  the  imme 
Hate  sway  of  the  crown.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  centuries  firom  the  rise  «if 
the  monarchy  under  Nimrod  or  the  first  Ninus,  the  dynasty^  whaeb  kai 
commenced  with  the  second  Ninus,  was  brought  to  a  cloae^  moi|t  fa»» 
bably  by  the  deposition  of  the  last  feeble  sovereign :  a  third  Ninoi^  ^wba 
seems  to  have  been  previously  a  feudal  Assyrian  emir  and  wba  .had 
acted  perhaps  as  a  sort  of  count  palatine  to  the  emperor,  stepped  .into 
the  vacant  throne :  his  usurpation  was  the  signal  of  an  almost  yberat 
revolt :  and  the  provinces,  following  the  example  of  Media  under  the  AriN^ 
cidae,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  even  nominal  submission,  and  hoisted  IIm  ilanriMJ 
of  independence.  _, 


'•• 
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Yet,  11)  the  whole  of  this  great  revolution  which  took  place  during  the  latter  chaf.  tu 
half  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  whether  the  ancient  capital  or  the 
hitherto  subordinate  kingdoms  be  considered,  there  would  be  no  real  change 
of  actual  national  governors,  though  the  second  dynasty  of  the  Cuthico- 
Assyrian  princes  had  ceased  to  reign.  The  southern  Scuths  of  Iran,  who 
have  80  often  been  confounded  with  their  northern  brethren  of  Touran, 
would  surely  not  evacuate  a  country,  where  they  had  been  naturalized  dur- 
ing a  period  almost  double  to  that,  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England  to  the  present  day :  they  would  doubtless  remain  where 
they  were ;  and,  divided  as  the  Scythian  or  old  Assyrian  empire  now  was 
into  several  independent  sovereignties,  they  would  still  be  the  monarchs  of 
those  sovereignties  and  would  still  constitute  the  priesthood  and  military 
nobility  as  they  had  always  done.  Accordingly,  when  Nineveh  was  deserted 
and  when  Babylon  once  more  became  the  queen  of  the  east,  we  find  them 
still  the  paramount  or  governing  caste,  just  as  they  had  been  during  the 
fifteen  centuries  of  avowed  Scuthic  domination. 

In  the  year  A.  C.  747,  where  the  canon  of  Ptolemy  commences,  the  As- 
syrian empire,  under  the  dynasty  founded  by  tlie  third  Ninus,  was  divided 
into  the  two  kbgdoms  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  But,  in  the  space  of  eighty 
years,  these  two  sovereignties  were  again  united  under  Asaraddin  or  Esar- 
Haddon :  and  henceforth,  or  at  least  after  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
Assyrio-Babylonic  empire  of  Iran  was  distinguished  in  the  west  by  the 
name  of  the  Babylonic  empire.  Now  the  governing  people  of  this  monarchy 
were  those,  whom  the  Greeks  chose  to  style  Chaldkans^  but  who  in  Holy 
Writ  are  more  accurately  denominated  Chasdim  or  Chmdim.  They  seem 
to  have  communicated  their  name  to  a  great  part  of  tlie  province  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  likewise  to  the  contiguous  eastern  province  of  Cissia  or  Chusis* 
tan ;  doubtless  because  they  abounded  more  in  those  regions  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  This  district  was  eminently  the  Asiatic  Ethiopia^  or 
land  of  Cush,  or  southern  Scuthia :  though  the  appellation  of  Ciuha-^ip 
was  properly  enough  extended  to  the  whole  country  of  Iran  even  according 
to  its  utmost  limits ;  for  the  posterity  of  Cush  were  iacallferdd  Aitunliltout 
the  whole  of  it,  and  their  authority  pervaded/ every ^p  ^^  Ifc'"^' '  -^  jg- 
evident  from  Scripture,  tiiat  these  Chus^iui  or  Chii 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  III. 
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BOOK  Ti.  dotal  and  military  castes  of  the  Babylonic  empire :  fiir,  on  the  one  hitaid, 
we  find  them  described,  as  being  professionally  a  body  of  philosoplncal 
Magi  and  astrologers  and  sorcerers  ;  and,  on  the  o^r  band,  we  find  them 
exhibited  as  a  race  of  intrepid  soldiers,  who  constituted  the  nK>8t  efficieot 
part  of  the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar  *•  The  king  himself,  as  the  head  of 
the  military  order,  is  styled  the  CkusiK  * :  and,  though  the  sovereign  of  the 
whole  Iranian  empire,  he  is  yet  emphatically  denominated  the  king  offhe 
Chusdim^.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  realm  of  Babylonia  is  called  the 
realm  of  the  Chusdim  ^ :  and  Babylon,  which  was  both  fiMinded  and  re- 
founded  by  the  Chusim,  is  distinguished  as  the  beauty  of  the  Chusdkiii 
excellency  K  The  provincial  humiliation  of  this  southern  branch  of  the 
Cuthic  house  when  Nineveh  became  the  seat  of  empire,  and  their  restora- 
tion to  metropolitan  importance  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  are  forcibly  alluded 
to  by  Isaiah.  He  tells  us,  as  Bp.  Lowth  properly  renders  the  passage, 
that  they  were  a  people  of  no  account  until  Babylon  was  rebuilt  and  made 
the  seat  of  government ;  but  that  then  they  speedily  l^ecame  of  the  very 
first  importance  *•  Our  common  translation  most  strangely  gives  them  no 
existence  until  that  period :  but  they  had  been  both  known  and  felt  long 
l>efore  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  the  manner,  in  which  they  are 
mentioned,  shews  very  plainly,  both  who  they  were  and  where  they  had 
always  dwelt.  So  early  as  the  days  of  Job,  they  were  accustomed  to  make 
predatory  excursions  out  of  Babylonia  into  the  great  western  wilderness  of 
Arabia  ^ :  and  Abraham,  who  (we  know)  came  out  of  the  land  of  the  Nim- 
rodic  Chusim,  is  expressly  said  by  Moses  to  have  gone  forth  to  Haran  from 
l^r  of  the  Chusdim*.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  days  of  Moses,  the 
land  of  the  Chusim  and  the  land  of  the  Chusdim  were  the  same  country ; 

'  Dan.  ii.  2.  iv.  7*  v.  7,  11.    Jerem.  xxxix.  8.  IIL  8.    S  Krngs  xxiv.  2.  xxt.  4^  10,  96. 

Hab.  L  6. 

*  Ezra  V.  12.  ,  '2  Chron.  xxx.  17.  *  Dan.  iz.  1. 

'  Isaigh  xiii.  9.  *  Isaiah  xxiii.  IS. 

^  Job.  i.  17.    Chald^a  was  at  this  time  under  the  rule  of  the  Cutliic  Shepherd«^  i^. 
afterwards  invaded  Palestine  and  Egypt  under  the  name  of  Arabs  or  Pheaiaaiu  wt^  ^^St 

Soi.    See  below  book  vL  c.  5.  #  V.  5.  ^^Aj^    .       SA 

»  Gen.  xi.  SI.  '*' 
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indy  consequently,  that  the  Babylonic  Chusim  were  the  very  same  people 
UBr  the  Babylonic  Chusdim.  The  only  difierence,  in  fact,  between  the  two 
names  is  this :  the  one.  i$  uncompounded,  and  the  other  compounded.  The 
Chusim  are  simply  the  Cuths  or  Souths :  the  Chus-Diim  are  the  godlike 
Chusim  *• 

Thus,  by  comparing  the  account  which  Trogus  gives  us  of  the  Scuthic 
polity  with  the  account  which  Scripture  gives  us  of  the  later  Babylonic 
polity,  we  find,  that  the  government  of  the  Iranian  empire  must  from  first 
to  last  have  been  feudal;  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  number  of 
the  inferior  castes,  there  were  two  higher  castes  in  it,  the  priesthood  and 
the  military  nobility ;  and  that  both  these  castes  were  of  the  nation  or 
family  of  the  Chusdim  or  Cushim. 

:  .(2.)  Additional  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  old  Cuthic 
polity,  if  we  attend  to  some  eariy  matter^  recorded  by  the  sacred  histo* 
rians. 

We.  are  told,  that,  in  the  da3rs  of  Abraham,  the  four  kings  of  Shinar  and 
Ellasar  and  Elam  and  the  Mixed  Nations  made  war  upon  the  five  kings  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  and  Admah  and  Zeboiim  and  Bela.  These  they 
subdued  ;  but,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  their  new  vassals  rebelled.  They 
returned  therefore  in  the  fourteenth  year :  and,  after  smiting  various  scat- 
tered tribes  apparently  of  the  Scuthic  or  giant  race,  they  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely routing  their  opponents. 

I  confess  myself  utterly  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Bryant  in  what  he  has 
written  upon  this  subject:  for  he  magnifies,  into  a  supposed  mighty  eflfbrt 
of  the  children  of  Shem  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Ham,  what  is  evidently  a 

*  Some  have  deduced  the  Chusdim  from  Chesed,  one  of  the  sons  of  Nahor  the  brother 
of  Abraham,  mentioned  Gen.  xxii.  22.  But  this  is  an  impossibility :  for,  even  at  the  time 
when  Abraham,  then  under  75  years  of  age,  left  Babylonia,  the  city  where  his  family  had 
dwelt  was  called  Ur  of  the  Chusdim,  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  Chusdim  were  not  only 
in  existence,  but  a  peo(>le  of  considerable  importance,  when  Chesed,  Abraham's  nephew, 
was  a  mere  boy.  Besides  this,  the  ruling  people  in  Babylonia,  from  first  to  last,  were  most 
undoubtedly  the  Cushim  or  Souths,  not  the  children  of  Chesed.  The  Chusdim  therefore, 
who  eommunicated  their  name  to  the  whole  province,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  whole 
empire;  ilbott,  iinUin  We  itliktt  hIMnr/  contradict  itself,  be  the  same  as  the  Cbuslm  or 
Cuths*  .if?r«4"3?  .7  iy<  .<it;    U  ..:  :    . 
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»oo&  VI.  mere  marauding  war  between  petty  princes ;  and  be  places  this  imaguied 
successful  effort  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  we  know,  from  the  tcMi* 
mony  of  history  relative  to  the  long  paramount  duration  of  the  Cuthieofc^ 
Assyrian  empire,  that  no  such  effort  was  ever  made  or  at  least  made  witb 
any  degree  of  success  '.  That  the  four  kings  were  mere  petty  princes,  im 
plain  enough  from  their  complete  overthrow  by  Abraham*  As'  we  have 
not  the  least  intimation  that  he  was  miraculously  assisted  like  Gideon,  and 
as  he  confidently  pursued  and  absolutely  beat  all  the  four  with  only  318 
men ;  after  allowing  him  every  advantage  firom  his  unexpected  nocturnal 
attack,  it  is  impossible  to  believe,  that  with  such  a  handful  be  could  rodt 
four  great  kings,  and  that  when  he  had  routed  them  he  should  drive  them^ 
all  the  way  before  him  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus.  Such  exploib^' 
as  Mr.  Bryant  exhibits  the  affair,  are  more  like  die  chivalrous  deeds  oi  ka 
Orlando  or  an  Amadis,  than  the  credible  occurrences  of  sober  history.  We 
may  safely  measure  the  united  strength  of  the  four  kings,  both  by  the  house* 
hold  troops  of  Abraham,  and  by  the  power  of  their  five  of^Mmeots.  Abra- 
ham completely  beat  them  with  318  men :  and  the  dominions  of  all  die 
five  Canaanitish  kings  were  comprized  within  the  area  occupied  by  the  pre« 
sent  asphaltite  lake. 

The  invaders  then  were  mere  contemptible  reguli,  whose  entire  forces 
would  have  been  routed  with  ease  by  a  single  Roman  cohort :  but  the  next 
question  is,  who  they  were,  and  whence  they  came. 

As  their  return  home  was  in  a  northern  direction  from  the  vale  of  Sodom, 
for  Abraham  pursued  them  to  the  vicinity  of  Damascus ;  they  must  be  sop-  * 
posed  to  have  come  out  of  a  region  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Jud^  £&: : 
polemus  accordingly,  an  old  pagan  author  preserved  by  Eusebius,  says,  that 
they  were  Armenians  \  This  I  doubt,  on  account  of  the  great  distance  of 
Armenia :  yet  this  writer  may  afford  us  an  useful  clue  to  their  real  country* 
The  Greeks  not  unfrequently  confounded  Arminni  or  Armenia  with  Aram 
or  Syria ' :  whence  I  take  the  Armenians  of  Eupolemus  to  have  been  reaUy 
Arim^ns.     But  Aram  between  the  rivers  was  a  province  of  the  great  Cu* 


-.1 


'  Biyant's  Anal.  vol.  iii.  p.  71 — 93.  *  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  Ub.  ix.  a  17* 

s  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  L  p.  41.  lib.  xvi.  p.  784, 785.  ..  ) 
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Ibic  empire :  and  it  was  afterwards  extended  far  to  the  west,  so  as  to  com-  coap.  ii. 
ptite  Damascus,  which  was  the  capital  of  maritime  Aram.    Into  this  latter 
region  Abraham  pursued  the  defeated  kings :  and  out  of  this  region  they 
evidently  came,  when  they  invaded  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Such  then  was  their  country :  the  next  question  is,  who  they  themselves 
were.     With  respect  to  this  point,  I  think  it  clear,  that  they  were  feudatory 
vassals  of  the  great  Cuthic  empire,  which  was  now  pushing  itself  westward 
beyond  the  Euphrates :  and,  if  such  an  opinion  can  be  satisfactorily  esta* 
biished,  we  shall  have  gone  far  to  proves  that  the  polity  of  that  empire  was 
of  the  description  which  has  been  supposed.     Here  the  testimony  of  Jo- 
sephus  is  petuliariy  valuable.     He  tells  us,  that  the  invaders  were  Assy- 
rians, and  that  the  invasion  took  place  when  the  Assyrians  were  masters  of 
Asia '.     The  purport  of  such  an  account  cannot  be  mistaken :  these  Assy-r 
rians  were  the  Gothic  lords  of  Iran;  who  from  the  locality  of  Nineveh 
assumed  the  title  of  Assyrians^  when,  as  Epiphanius  informs  us,  the  old 
Scuthic  name  became  obsolete  in  the  days  of  Serug.     It  seems  tlien,  that 
the  invading  kings  were  members  of  the  great  Cuthico-Assyrian  monarchy ; 
which,  according  to  Trogus,  ruled  over  Asia  durbg  the  period  of  fifteen 
centuries :  for  the  Cuths  were  masters  of  Asia  at  the  very  time,  that  Jo« 
sephus  ascribes  that  predominance  to  the  Assyrians ;  whence  the  Souths  of 
Trogus,  and  the  Assyrians  of  Josephus,  must  be  the  same.     Now  it  is 
evident,  that  this  invasion  could  not  have  been  conducted  by  the  great 
Cuthic  sovereign  himself  heading  the  forces  of  his  whole  empire ;  because 
it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  Abraham  with  3 1 8  men  could  rout  and  pur-^ 
sue  such  an  antagonist   Yet  we  find,  that  the  invaders  were  in  some  sense 
those  identical  Assyrians,  who  were  lords  of  all  central  Asia.     The  only 
conclusion  therefore,  which  remains  to  us,  is  this :  that  they  were  Assyrians 
or  Cuthim,  as  being  members  of  the  Cuthic  empire-;  but  that  they  them* 
selves,  as  individuals,  were  vassal  kings^  seated  in  the  newly-reduced  pro*  . 
vinceof  maritime  Aram  and  employed  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  monarchy 
southward  from  Damascus. 
It  b  purious  to  observe^  how  every  thing  will  be  found  to  quadrate  with 
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Mtam  will  corroborate  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject.  God  declares, 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  Israelites  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Cashioi  or  Ethiopians,  as  the  Greeks  called  them  :  and  the  resemblance  is 
nid  to  have  consisted  in  the  special  particular  of  a  national  emigration ;  as 
die  Israelites  were  brought  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  so  the  Philistim  were 
brought  from  Caphtor,  and  the  Aramites  from  Kir  '.    The  Philistim  then, 
MUl  the  Aramites  of  whom  the  very  accurate  prophet  speaks,  were  plainly 
Cuiliim :  otherwise,  no  exemplification  is  afforded  of  the  general  assertion, 
tUi  assertion  most  remarkably  true  in  numberless  instances,  that  the  Cushim 
Jtrongly  resembled  the  Israelites  in  the  point  of  national  emigration.     But 
the  Aramites  proper  were  the  children  of  Shem  :  how  then  can  they  pro- 
perty be  styled  Cushim f    The  prophet  himself  affords  us  an  answer; 
alluding,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  identical  colonists,  whom  I  suppose  to 
have  been  sent  into  the  maritime  Aram  by  the  great  Cuihic  sovereign  of 
Iran,  and  who  thence  in  the  days  of  Abraham  invaded  the  land  of  Canaan.' 
He  tells  us,  that  his  Ethiopic  Aramites  (called  Aramites  no  doubt,  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons  are  often  called  Britons^  not  from  descent,  but  from  country) 
were  a  collective  body  of  emigrants  from  Kir  :  and  this  Kir,  as  we  learn 
from  Isaiah,  was  a  city  or  district  either  of  Elam  or  of  Ashur  beyond  the 
Tigris*. 

Such  then  were  the  invaders  of  Canaan  :  they  were  military  vassals  of 
the  great  Cuthic  empire,  planted  in  maritime  Aram,  bearing  the  title  of 
kingSy  but  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  superior  lord  who  was  re- 
puted to  sway  the  sceptre  of  Asia.     Aram  of  the  rivers,  or  Mesopotamia, 
was  subject  to  him  in  the  very  same  manner.     As  comprehended  within 
the  limits  of  Iran,  it  was  deemed  a  portion  of  Cusha-dwip  or  the  Asiatic 

'  Amos  ix.  7. 

*  iHuah  xxil.  6.  It  is  remarkable,  that  these  Cuthic  Aramftes  were  afterwards,  in  con- 
leqweace  of  Ihdr  rebellkm  against  their  liege  lord,  carried  back  by  the  king  of  As^ria  to 
KiriiiflMi  tlm  fgab  we  find  Ar  to  the  east,  where  haiah  had  led  us  to  place  it.  See 
Amos  L  &  MdS  Kinp  sri.  9l  Mr*  Lowth,  though  evidently  perplexed  with  Amos  ix.  7» 
lUllilii^^rfWtoi^akirf^  ;  and  thence  conjectures,  that  some  ancient  re- 

nMml  of  Aw  tnm  Mil^iMfftmmkmn  taken  notice  of,  is  intended.    Abp.  Newcome 
gifei-4  ^ilif  f  prapheC  saj  just  what  hia  cmnmentator  pleases. 
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BOOK  VI.  land  of  Cush  :  and  the  name,  borne  by  one  of  the  moeit  powerfiil  of  it» 
feudatory  sovereigns,  plainly  shews,  that  here  also  the  Cuthic  military  nobn 
lity  were  the  rulers  of  the  children  of  Aram.  Very  soon  after  the  tiitae  of 
Joshua,  while  the  Cuthic  empire  was  in  its  full  vigour,  the  idolatrous 
Israelites  were  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Mesopotamia.  Tbis' 
prince  of  the  Aram  between  the  rivers  must  apparently  have  bad  tbe 
smaller  princes  of  tbe  other  Aram,  placed  under  him  as  sub-vassaU|  Amt 
bis  dominions  would  not  otherwise  come  in  contact  with  those  of  the  Israel- 
ites. Be  tbis  however  as  it  may,  we  find  him  bearing  the  appellatioo  oC 
Cushan-Bishathaim  or  Rishaihaim  the  Cushiie :  just  as  Abraham  is  called 
the  Heberite;  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Chusdi^.  His  attempt  upoa 
Israel  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  policy,  which  led  to  the  early  iuvasioa 
of  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Abraham :  nor  was  that  policy  ever  abandoned, 
antil  at  length  first  the  ten  tribes  and  then  the  two  were  brought  under  tbe 
yoke  of  Iran. 

And  here  I  cannot  refhun  from  observing,  how  strictly,  and  yet  (as  k 
were)  how  undesignedly,  sacred  history  corresponds  with  profiuie.  As  the 
original  Cuthic  empire  in  the  double  line  of  Nimrod  terminated  about  a 
century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  Solomon ;  so  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  for  some  time  previous  it  had  gradually  been  upon  the  decline  under 
a  succession  of  feeble  and  degenerate  monarcbs,  not  unlike  tbe  weak  de- 
scendants of  Clovis  or  of  Charlemagne.  This,  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, will  account  for  the  ease  with  which  Solomon  extended  his  domi- 
nions from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  great  river  Euphrates;  agreeably  to 
the  express  prophecy,  which,  however  unlikely,  was  destined  to  be  fill- 
filled  *.  It  will  also  account  for  the  evidently  independent  state  of  Aram 
in  the  time  of  Ahab.  That  country  had  withdrawn  its  allegiance  from  the 
declining  Cuthic  empire :  and,  accordingly,  Hazael  receives  his  investiture 
from  Elijah ;  and  afterwards,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  ancient  supe- 
rior lord  of  Aram,  he  murders  his  sovereign  and  usurps  his  throne  ^  Such 
historical  coincidences,  which  nothiqg  but  an  almost  accidental  combina- 

'  Judg.  iu.  8.    The  name  Cushan-Rishaihaiin  is,  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  and  Iba 
Syriac  and  Arabic  venioni,  escplained  as  denoting  the  wicked  Cushite. 
*  1  Kingi  iv.  SI--M.    Gen.  zv.  18.  i  1  Kings  xix.  15.    2  Kings  viiL  1& 
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tion  of  remote  particulars  can  bring  to  light,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  ^^^^*  "< 
strongest  marks  of  exact  veracity  in  the  inspired  penmen. 

(3.)  Hitherto  I  have  only  combined  various  scattered  notices,  and  have 
drawn  from  them  pertain  deductions  relative  to  the  polity  of  the  old  Cuthic 
.empire :  I  shall  now  bring  forward  a  direct  and  compact  proof,  that  the 
division  into  castes  was  coeval  with  its  foundation ;  which  will  necessarily 
involve  the  fiEu:t^  that,  as  the  great  Iranian  kingdom  was  governed  by  the 
.sacerdotal  and  military  castes^  as  these  two  castes  were  of  the  Scuthic  or 
Cuthic  house,  and  as  they  could  not  have  adminbtered  the  government 
without  being  scattered  throughout  the  different  provinces  the  population 
of  which  consisted  of  totally  distinct  races  from  tlieir  own,  the  feudal 
system  must  inevitably  have  been  estaolished  throughout  the  whole 
country. 

We  have  seen,  on  the  authority  of  the  Dabistan,  that,  the  Pishdadian 
dynasty  of  Persia  was  preceded  by  the  Mahaoadian ;  which  for  many  ages 
had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Iran,  and  which  must  clearly  be  identified  with 
that  Cuthic'  or  Scuthic  line  of  kings  who  were  lords  of  Asia  during  fifteen 
centuries  from  Nimrod  to  Thonus  Concolerus.  Now  Maha-Bad,  Ibe  pre- 
tended founder  of  this  dynasty,  who  was  at  once  the  first  king  of  Iran  and 
the  monarch  of  the  whole  earth,  is  said  to  have  received  from  the  .Creator 
and  to  have  promulgated  among  men  a  sacred  book  in  a  heavenly  lan- 
guage :  and  hb  subjects  believed,  that  fourteen  Maha-Bads^  or  fourteen 
transmigratory  manifestations  of  the  same  Maha-Bad,  had  appeared  or 
would  appear  in  human  shapes  for  the  government  of  the  world.  Thus 
conversing  with  the  Deity,  and  acting  by  his  immediate  authority,  Maha- 
Bad  divided  the  people,  who  composed  bis  universal  sovereignty  and  wha 
therefore  comprehended  the  whole,  race  of  mankind,  into  four  castes  or 
orders ;  the  religious^  the  military^  the  commercialf  and  the  serviie :  and 
to  these  he  assigned  names,  which  Sir  William  Jooes  assures  ua  are.  fii^ 
questionably  the  same  in  their  origin' with  those. now  applied  ten^lbe*  Sua 
primary  classes  of  the  Hindoos.  '  ^^^..  la^  k 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  first  momnkfjM 
argues  most  justly,  that  Maha-Bad  is  palpaUy  dto 
Indian  Menu ;  that  the  fourteen  Mab9-:Bf4«  9 
Fag.  IdoL  VOL.  iii. 
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BOOK  vt.  tions  of  Menu ;  that  the  celestial  book  of  Maha-Bad  is  the  celeitiil  book 
of  Menu ;  that  the  four  castes,  into  which  Maha-Bad  divided  mankiody 
the  fotir  castes,  into  which  Menu  similarly  divided  mankind ;  and 
quently  that  the  Hindoos,  when  they  first  planted  Hindostaoi  kcougbl  with 
them  the  early  history  and  polity  of  Iran  from  which  they  had  emignlad^ 
and  exhibited  them  as  their  own  local  history  and  polity*  Ife  adcii^  tiMt 
the  word  Maka-Bad  is  evidently  a  Sanscrit  compound,  bemg  equivalent  to 
the  great  Bad  or  the  great  Bt^dha:  so  that  we  have  an  additional  proo^ 
if  any  were  necessary,  of  the  identity  of  Maha^Bad  and  Menu ;  Ion  Mena 
and  Buddha  are  certainly  the  same  person  '• 

Here  then,  in  singular  conformity  with  the  records  consulted  by  Trogjos 
and  £piphanius»  we  find  also  in  the  east  a  very  full  account  of  an  andeot 
monarchy,  which  had  subsisted  in  Iran  long  before  the  rise  of  the  later 
Assyrian  empire  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Pishdadians :  for  it  is  ineootro- 
vertible,  that  the  Mahabadian  sovereignty  can  only  be  the  same  as  tbe 
Scuthic  sovereignty  of  Trogus  and  Epiphanius.  Here  therefore  we  have 
the  polity  of  the  Cuthic  empire  unequivocally  described  to  us:  and  thh 
polity  proves  to  be  the  identical  polity ;  which,  both  from  the  philosofil^ 
of  government  and  from  such  scattered  notices  as  we  bad  been  able  to  ool* 
lect,  we  had  argued  must  have  been  established  throughout  the  primevsA 
empire  of  Iran. 

VIL  It  is  most  curious  to  observe,  how  completely  die  Persic,  and 
thence  ultimately  the  Hindoo,  records  unfold  the  Machiavellian  politics  of 
Nimrod  and  his  Cuthic  associates. 

Maha-Bad,  as  he  appears  in  the  Dabistan,  is  clearly  Noah  or  the  Menu* 
Satyavrata  of  the  Hindoos,  though  blended,  like  that  Menu,  with  the  ante- 
rior character  of  Adam  or  Menu-Swayambhuva.     Nimrod  places  him  at 

^  the  head  of  the  dynasty,  which  he  himself  really  founded  ;  carefolly^  inti* 

mates,  that  he  was  the  sovereign  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  thus  insinuates, 
that  mankind  ought  to  remain  in  one  unbroken  community,  and  that  the 
successor  of  Noah  was  by  right  an  universal  monarch  likewise.  In  a  simi* 
)ar  manner  and  for  a  mnilar  purpose,  as  we  learn  from  Epipbanius,  Scu- 

*  Dito.  on  the  Pers.  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 
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thiam,  which  in  the  progress  of  increasing  corruption  became  lonism,  was  chap.  ft. 
studiously  carried  up  as  high  as  the  deluge ;  that  so  the  odium  of  innovat- 
ingi  either  in  politics  or  religion,  might  be  speciously  avoided.    Agreeably 
to  such  a  plan,  the  divfeion  of  mankind  into  castes,  which,  by  forming  the 
iacerdotal  and  military  orders  out  of  the  house  of  Cush,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  that  great  fieunily  the  whole  authority  of  the  state,  was  represented 
at  first  as  highly  agreeable  to  the  venerable  Noah ;  afterwards  it  was  do* 
dared  to  be  his  special  ordinance,  and  no  mere  novel  contrivance  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  at  length,  by  the  aid  of  the  priesthood,  the  plea  of  (Uvine  right 
was  called  in,  and  the  division  into  castes  was  declared  to  be  an  institution 
of  the  Deity  himself  speaking  from  heaven  to  the  first  king  Maha-Bad. 
Accordingly,  as  it  was  well  known  that  Noah  had  actually  conversed  with 
€rod,  and  as  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  had  preserved  many  ante- 
diluvian books  in  the  Ark,  he  was  iabled  to  have  received  fiom  the  Creator 
a  book  of  regulations  in  a  celestial  language,  which  marked  out  the  par- 
ticular polity  and  the  general  laws  under  which  the  empire  was  to  be  go* 
verned.     Now  this  very  book  is  still  in  existence :  for  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  with  good  reason,  does  not  scruple  to  identify  Maha-Bad*&  book  of 
reguloHans  with  Menu's  book  of  dwine  institutes  or  ordinances.    In  that 
volume  then,  which  the  learned  orientalist  has  translated  into  English,  we 
have  in  fact  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  constitution,  which  was  framed  for 
the  oldest  empire  in  the  world.     It  contains  many  good  regulations ;,  for 
government  cannot  subsist  without  them  :  but  the  master  hey  note,  which 
runs  through  the  whole,  is  the  inculcating  of  an  excessive  veneration  for 
the  sacerdotal  and  military  orders.     Exactly  according  to  the  plan,  which 
(as  Bp.  Warburton  truly  remarks)  was  adopted  by  all  the  ancient  legisla- 
tors, and  which  no  doubt  was  borrowed  from  the  Babylonic  prototype,  the 
prescribed  polity  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  authority  of  heaven  f  and  the 
four  divinely  appointed  castes  are  represented  as  springing  frooi  Brabim 
himself,  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  first  man  MenUb    Heitee.  the.  llivi^ 
sion  was  an  ordinance  of  God :  and,  if  the  inferior  castes  presiuned  tQ  re* 
sist  the  two  superior,  they  would  fight  not  against  maa^  but  ^    -- 

Deity.     Nor  was  it  solely  into  Hindostan  that  these  origUMl 
carried  from  Iran :  to  omit  other  countries^  tey- 
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Booi  VI.  books  of  Taut  or  Tboth  iQto  Egypt,  the  bhabitants  of  which  were  eqaaHjf 
divided  into  castes ;  and,  as  Sir  William  Jones  half  supposes,  thej  const!-' 
tuted  in  Crete  the  famous  laws  of  Minos  or  Menus '.  But,  though  Maha^ 
Bad  is  thus  made  the  ostensible  founder  of  the  Iranian  empire  and  tbo 
primeval  author  of  the  division  into  castes,  we  by  no  means  lose  sight  q£ 
Nimrod  himsel€  Among  the  sovereigns  who  are  celebrated  as  aggran- 
dizers  of  the  monarchy,  we  see  him  proudly  conspicuous  under  the  name 
of  Mah'Bul  or  Maha-Beli  or  tht  great  Belus ;  that  well-known  founder 
of  Babylon,  who  seems  to  have  studiously  attempted  to  blend  his  own  cha- 
racter with  that  of  Noah,  and  who  (unless  I  be  greatly  mistaken)  gave 
himself  out  to  be  a  transmigratory  reappearance  of  the  first  Beli  or  Maha^ 
Bad  vouchsafed  to  mortals  for  the  government  of  the  Universe  \  This  is 
the  blaspheming  monarch,  who  (according  to  Hindoo  tradition)  was  slaia 
by  Visbnou  bursting  from  the  midst  of  a  shattered  column  or  pyramid, 
and  who  in  the  pride  of  unlimited  sovereignty  was  beguiled  of  empire  by 
the  same  deity  under  the  humble  disguise  of  a  dwarf.  Botii  these  Avatars 
are  referred  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  the  history  of  the  tower :  and,  as  the 
first  of  them  seems  to  describe  the  bloodshed  and  discord  which  prevailed 
between  the  rival  sects  of  Scuthists  and  lonists,  with  a  reference  possibly 
to  some  miraculous  interference  unnoticed  in  Scripture ;  so  the  second  in« 
geniously  represents  the  marring  of  the  whole  project,  when  on  the  very 
point  of  completion,  by  the  unseen  finger  of  God  perceived  only  in  the 
supernatural  confusion  -of  languages  '• 

Thus  it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  Scytliians  claimed  the  hi^iest 
antiquity  in  the  list  of  nations,  for  they  were  the  founders  of  the  first  em- 
pire after  the  deluge.  Nor  was  their  argument  against  the  Egyptian  claim 
quite  so  absurd  as  it  appears  to  be.  They  contended,  that,  as  they  inha- 
bited a  mountain  whence  rivers  flowed  in  every  direction,  they  must  be 
prior  to  the  Egyptians  who  mhabited  a  region  formed  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  Nile  \     By  this  mountain  they  meant  Ararat  or  Meru,  where  their 

'  Pref.  to  Instit.  of  Menu.  p.  9.    Vide  supra  book  ill.  c.  5. 

*  As  «uch,  he  would  also  daim  to  be  a  manifestation  of  the  promised  son  of  the 
<woman« 
^  Ariat.  Res.  vol  i  p.  2SS,  48&  ^  Just.  Hist  lib.ii«  e.  h.  . 
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empire  commenced  while  Egypt  was  yet  a  desert,  and  which  still  was  ciccu-  ^>^^  i^ 
pied  by  the  same  race  as  those  who  were  the  prime  architects  of  Babel. 
I  think  with  Mr.  Pinkerton,  that  what  Herodotus  says  of  the  newness  of 
the  Scythians  is  solely  to  be  understood  of  their  newness  on  the  west  of  the 
Euxine  sea  '• 


*  Herod.  Hist  lib.  IT.  c  5.   Pinkertoa**  Disf.  oa  the  Goduk  part  L  c  2.  p.  28. 


*    I. 


■  I  ■- 


•  .  •  •    11 
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CHAPTER  III. 


JUspeciing  the  primitive  Division  of  the  World  among  the 
Children  of  Noah,  the  Triads  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Confinmn  of 
Languages,  and  the  Mode  of  the  Dispersion  from  BabeL 


J\jLo8£8  has  furnished  us  with  a  very  explicit  account  of  the  primitive 
division  of  the  world  among  the  children  of  Noah,  when  they  were  con* 
strained  to  emigrate  from  the  plain  of  Shinar  and  to  disperse  Aemselves 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  From  this  it  appears,  that,  although  tiidr 
emigration  was  reluctant,  yet  it  was  not  disorderly.  Compelled  as  they 
were  to  relinquish  their  design  by  a  preternatural  confusion  of  utterance 
they  did  not  branch  off  from  the  central  point  in  accidentally  promiscuous 
masses ;  but  retired,  with  some  exceptions,  according  to  their  families  and 
their  tongues  and  their  nations.  In  the  main,  the  children  of  Japhet  kept 
together,  distinct  from  those  of  Shem  and  of  Ham ;  and  afterwards,  as  they 
advanced  into  the  wide  regions  allotted  to  their  great  progenitor,  divided 
and  subdivided  themselves  agreeably  to  their  several  patriarchal  heads. 
The  descendants  of  the  other  two  brethren  had  their  settlements  very  much 
intermingled  throughout  southern  Asia :  but  even  between  them  a  line  of 
distinction  may  be  drawn,  sufficiently  strong  to  establish  the  general  aoca- 
racy  of  the  Mosaical  account    The  confui^ion,  to  which  I  allud^  or^ 
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oated  from  the  restless  ambition  of  the  sons  of  Ham :  who,  particokily  in  cmkf.  m. 
one  great  branch,  have  in  all  ages  been  the  disturbers  and  conquerors  and 
qvilizers  and  corrupters  of  the  world. 

I.  Agreeably  to  the  prophetic  intimation  of  future  enlargement,  Japhet 
colonised  the  whole  of  £urope,  all  those  northern  regions  of  Asia  which 
have  been  vaguely  distmguished  by  the  names  of  Tartary  and  SiberiOy  and 
in  process  of  time  by  an  easy  passage  across  Behring's  straits  the  entire 
continent  of  America.  The  descendants  of  each  patriarch,  in  all  the  three 
lines^  were  naturally  designated  by  the  appellation  of  their  particular  fore« 
&ther :  and,  as  it  has  often  been  shewn,  it  is  most  curious  to  observe,  how 
long  the  names  of  the  ancestors  specified  by  Mosto.  have  been  preserved 
among  their  children. 

1.  Gomer  seems  evidently  to  have  been  the  fiither  of  those,  who  were 
originally  called  Gameriam;  who^  with  a  slight  variation^  retained  their 
primeval  title,  as  Cofnarians,  Cimmerians,  Cimbri,  Cymry,  Cumbri^  Cam* 
brif  and  Umbri ;  but  who,  in  lapse  of  years,  bore  the  superadded  name  of 
Celts,  Gauls,  Galata,  and  Gaels.  These,  spreading  themselves  from  the 
regions  north  of  Armenia  and  Bactriana,  where  we  find  some  remains  of 
tfaem  so  late  as  the  time  o(  Eaekiel,  extended  themselves  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  first  planted  the  two  great  isles  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  \  Hence  we  meet  with  Cimmerians  or  Cimbri  in 
northern  Asia,  from  which  they  are  described  as  making  excursions  after 
the  manner  of  the  Sacie :  hence  also  we  find  them  round  the  sea  of  Asoph^ 
upon  the  Danube,  in  Germany,  in  Jutland  or  the  Cimbric  chersonese,  in 
Italy,  in  Spain,  and  still  in  the  Welsh  mountains :  and  hence,  briefly  to 
sum  up  the  whole,  while  they  are  by  ancient  authors  positively  identified 
with  the  Celts  or  Gauls,  they  are  declared  to  have  once  extended  from  the 
western  ocean  to  the  Euxine  sea  and  from  Italy  as  fttr  north  as  the  Baltic  \ 

■  Ezek.  xxxviiL  6.  Dionyt.  Perieg*  ver.  TOOL  Fonip.  MflL  HkL  e.'i.  PSd.  Mst 
Hist.  llb.TL  c.  16.    Ptol.  Geog.  lib.  tL  c  ll~lS.    Joi^  Aat  Ja&IRLLa.(L  f  U, 

*  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  I  p.  6, 61.  Mb.  xL  p.  494^  611.  lib.  x«  -   ^  - 

294,  309.  Ub.  V.  p.  244.  lib.  xiv.  p.  647,  648.    Hsrad.  ! 
lib.  ▼.  p.  SOS,  S09.    OdyM.Hb.xLTer.19.    Pdn^Mtf.! 
de  beU.  civ.  lib.  i.  p.  625.    Tueiude  inor.  Oerok  a^M 
Goths,  p.  45—50. 
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B«oji  .vi«  In  Italy  they  were  sometimes  by  abbreviation  called  Umbri:  ftr  we  are 
told  by  Florus  and  Pliny,  that  the  Umbri  were  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
that  country ;  and  by  Solinus  and  Tzetzes,  that  they  were  Gauls  by  oiipii 
and  therefore  of  the  same  race  as  the  Cimbri  or  Cumri  *•  So  likewise  tiie 
ancient  Irbh  traditions,  while  they  rightly  bring  into  the  western  isle  a  co- 
lony of  Scutbs  or  Scots,  acknowledge  that  these  invaders  found  the  country 
already  inhabited :  and,  as  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  languages  are  equally 
dialects  of  the  Celtic,  it  is  sufficiently  plain,  as  the  legends  indeed  them- 
selves teach  us,  that  the  Gaels  of  the  smaller  island  were  driven  out  from 
ftmong  the  Cy mry  of  the  larger  \ 

i.  Magog,  Tubal,  and  Mesech,  as  we  learn  from  Ezekiel,  had  their  har 
bitations  far  to  the  north  of  Jud^a ' :  and  there  accordingly  we  may  still 
trace  them  very  unequivocally,  as  the  ancestors  of  the  great  Sclavonic  or 
Sarmatian  house  and  of  the  scarcely  less  extensive  Tartar  £unily.  The 
name  of  Magog  still  exists  in  the  national  appellations  of  Mt^ii  and  Mm^ 
guU  and  Mongogians:  while  those  of  Tubal  and  Afcscch  are  preserved  in 
Tobokki  and  Moschici  and  Moscow  and  JkttacovUe  ^ 

■  Flor.  lib.  L  c  17.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ill.  c.  14.  Solin.  c  8.  T»ts.  in  Lyooph. 
ver.  1856. 

•  Vallancey'B  Vindic.  pref.  p.  56.    Lloyd's  Arch.  Brit  in  praet 
^  Esek.  xxxriii.  2,  15. 

*  Parsons's  Rem.  of  Japliet  p.  61,  65,  67.  Dr.  Parsons,  Gen.  Tallancey,  and  oAer 
writers  on  die  antiquities  of  Ireland,  make  the  Scuthic  invaders  of  that  island  to  be  Mago- 
gians ;  by  which,  in  the  extremity  of  the  west,  they  bring  together  Magog  and  Gomer. 
For  this  opinion  I  cannot  find  even  a  shadow  of  evidence.  Joscpbus  does  indeed  pro* 
nounce  the  Scythians  to  be  of  the  line  of  Magog ;  and  his  opinion  has  been  echoed  by 
Eostathius,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  a  host  of  modem  writers :  but  for  his  opinion  be  gives 
BO  authority  whatsoever.  With  him  the  notion  plainly  originated  from  the  circttmstance 
of  the  Touranian  Scuths  lying  northward  of  Judia^  where  Ezekiel  place?  Magog:  bat  in 
reality  Magog  planted  the  wide  regions  far  again  te  the  north  qfScythia^  with  which  the 
Greeks  were  very  little  acquainted.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  different  opinions,  which 
have  been  entertained pn  this  subject  Ambrose  makes  Magog  the  father  of  the  Goths; 
which  is  virtually  to  repeat  the  assertion  of  Josephus,  for  the  Goths  and  the  Scythians  were 
the  same  people :  Eusebius,  of  the  Celts  and  Gauls :  the  author  of  the  Alexandrine  Chro- 
nicle, of  the  Aquitani  or  Basques :  and  the  Arabic  writers,  of  the  Tartars.  The  last  opN 
nion  is  the  true  one.    See  Boch.  Phaleg.  lib.  iii.  c.  13.  p.  186,  187. 


'  8.  Madai  was  the  father  of  the  Medes :  Ibr,  whenever  the  sacred  writers  5»Af,ur. 
faaye  occamn  to  speak  of  thb  people,  they  designate  them  by  the  very 
iBine  appellatioD  that  Moses  bestows  upon  the  son  of  Japhet  '• 

4u*  From  Javan  wwe  descended  die  abori^nal  Javanites  or  laooeaios 
Ywranas ;  by  which  names  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  have  invarbblybeen 
called  by  the  oriental  nataoniSy  and  sometimes  even  by  themsdves  \  But 
If/tm  we  must  attend  to  a  very  curious  distinctbui  founded  upon  an  histo* 
lieal  fact  and  aecuratdy  noticed  in  the  Hellenic  records. 

The 'Greeks  80  fitmous  in  hbtory  were  a  compound  of  Scuthic  Pelasgi 
from  the  north  and  of  Phenician  and  Egyptian  emi^nts  from  the  south ; 
who,  at  an  early  period,  invaded  and  subjugated  the  territories  of  Javan^ 
and  in  process  of  tune  became  completely  mingled  with  his  descendants. 
Hcoce  we  are  cointinuaUy  told,  that  Hellas  was  at  first  mhabited  by  barba« 
nans':  and  these  barbarians  were  doubtless  the  old  laones  or  lannes  or 
JaTanites.  .  But  the  invaders  were  of  « totally  different  fiunily ;  and,  as  we 
shaH  hereafterilee,  whether  tiiey  came  from  the  north  or  the  south,  th^ 
were  still  alike  of  the  same  race  with  each  other.  Yet  they  bore  a  title  so 
neaiiy  resembling  that  of  the  abori^nes,  that  the  two  have  been  perpetually 
oonfeuoded  togetiier,  though  die  Gcre^  writers  themselveS'distingqish  them 
with  the  greatest  accaracy^  The  invaders  called  themselves  Jams  or 
lammi  while  the  aboripties  were  dcnomiilated  la&nof  dr  Jtgoamwu  and# 
from  this  mere  simttarity  of  sound,  the  Ionic  tribes,  in  palpable  cootradio» 
turn  to  all  history,  have  been  frequently  adduced  aa  bearing  the  name  cf 
Javan  their  supposed  ancestor,  when  all  the  while. they  were  iomtgnerS' who 
bad  attacked  the  children  of  thai;  pi^riwch. : .  But4ie  Greek  bibtgriabs  isll 
into  no  such  mislakes.  .  Conscious  that  the  laones^  whom  they  %Vj^  bar^ 
hariansj  had  been  iovdded  by  .tbeic  own  ancestors  thelooes,  wM  were  ''of 
a  different  stock;  they  carefully  distinguiahtetween  the  twoe  and,  although 


'  Comp.  Gen. x.  2.  with  2 Kings  xvu.  6.  Ezr.  ▼!.  %.  Etdi.  L  1A»  ImUkiOL  VI.  3mm. 
li.  1 1.   Dan.  v.  28.  viii.  20.  ix.  1.  xi.  I.         .    . '   .  „  v  I     .V.:2  jtj^ .  «  ' 

^  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  xiiL  ver.  685.    ScteU  ia  AmMfliL  MM 
Afliat.  Res.  voL  iii.  p.  125.  *  -.  •  u.'>' 

s  Strab.  Oeog.  Ub.  vii.  p.  321.    Plat.  Cra^L  voL  L  P- 
11b.  iii.  ver.  461.    Paus.  Attic  p.  77. 
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BooE  Ti.  the  names  might  from  tbdr  similarity  ha?6  been  sometimes  oonfeiindbd^ 
the  most  accurate  of  their  writen  speak  of  them  as  separate  appeUatioi% 
and  represent  the  introdnction  of  the  one  as  bemg  posterior  to  tlmt  of  the 
other.  Thos  Strabo  telb  us,  that  Attica  was  formerly  called  both  Ionia 
and  las  or  Ian :  and  dins  Paosanias  mentions,  that  the  name  of  lanes  was 
a  comparatively  modem  addition  or  assumption :  while  that  of  laanes  m 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  primitive  title  of  the  bartwrianSy  who  lOMf  ' 
subjugated  by  the  lones '.  If  we  inqmre  whence  these  invadeis  got  the 
name  of  lanes^  we  have  a  perfectly  clear  account  of  the  whole  matter:  they 
were  so  called  from  their  ancestor  Ion  or  lonan,  die  son  of  Xutb,  the  son 
of  Hellea,  the  son  of  Deucalbn*.  Now  Deucalion,  who  was  preserved  in 
an  ark,  was  certainly  Noah:  hence,  if  the  Ionic  Greeks  beaccurate,  theiv 
ancestor  was  a  great  grandson  of  that  patrkrch.  Nor  will  it  be  very  ^liff* 
cult  to  learn,  wh^U  great-grandson  he  was.  Hie  lones,  we  are  txM,  re- 
ceived their  name  from  lonan  or  loanes,  a  man  of  gigantic  statorei  who 
was  the  ringleader  in  the  building  of  the  tower,  when  the  languages  of  dl 
mankind  were  confounded :  and  they  were  the  first,  wha  introduced  die 
worship  of  idols  and  who  deified  the  Son  and  the  Moon  and  the  Host  of 
Heaven '.  Ion  then  was  evidendy  Nimrod ;  who  stands  in  the  very  same 
degree  of  reladonslup  to  Noah,  diat  Ion  does  to  Deucalion:  and,  accord* 
ingly,  as  Nimi^  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Cutb ;  so  lon^  wirti  a  very 
sHgbt  variation,  is  similarly  said  to  be  the  son  of  Xudi.  Whether  the 
lones  were  literally  descended  from  Nimrod,  may  perhapa  be  doubtfiil  • 
but  tbej  certainly  were  of  the  line  of  Cush  and  of  the  frkmily  of  the  Shep^ 
herd-kings  of  Egypt  Nimrod  seems  to  have  taken  the  name  of  Ian  frtxn 
the  worship  of  the  lonah  or  Yoni ;  and,  as  he  doubtless  was  initiated  into 
his  own  Myiteries,  the  Greeks  had  a  tradition,  that  Ion  was  exposed  during 
his  infancy  in  an  ark  decorated  with  olive  \  From  this  superstition  was 
derived  what  Epiphanius  calls  the  heresy  of  lonism  or  Hellenism :  and  we 

'  Smb.  Geog.  lib.  tz.  p.  892.    Paot.  Achaic  p.  S96y  S9?. 

*  PWM.Aehaiep.a9e.    Smb.  Qeog.  lib.  Tiii.  p.  38S.    ApoUod.  BibL  lib.  i.  c.  7.  j  2^ 
»  Chron.  Ptech.  p.  49.    Joban.  Antioch.  p.  66.    Euteb.  Chron.  p.  13,  14.    Cedrea. 
Hii^  Comp.  p.  46. 
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hkVB  already  seen,  that  be  describes  it,  as  succeeding  the  more  simple  apos-  chap.  ni< 
tasy  of  Scuthism  and  as  commencing  witb  tbe  Babyionic  tower. 

Tbe  Greek  lones  then  really  bad  tbeir  name  from  the  Ionic  idolatry: 
and  tbe  dose  resemblance  of  this  religious  title  to  tbe  gentile  appellation  ^ 
of  laones  bas  caused  tbem  to  be  often  confounded  togetber,  and  bas  led 
many  authors  erroneously  to  deduce  them  alike  from  Jaoan.  They  are 
fKiW^er  two  different  names,  borne  by  two  different  families  for  two  dif- 
fsreat  reasons :  and,  slight  as  tbe  distinction  is  between  them  in  Hebrew  or 
Chf^deei  we  still  find,  that,  as  the  Greeks  speak  of  laanes  and  /oite^  and 
of  Ionia  and  Ian;  so  the  HindooSi  with  equal  accuracy^  mention  both  the 
VaooMs  and  the  Vonyas  \ 

.  With  respect  to  the  sons  of  Javan,  we  seem  to  recognize  EUshah  in  EUs^ 
Tar$hish  in  Tartcssui  or  Tarws,  Kittm  in  the  Macedonian  Cittium,  and 
Dodanim  in  Dodana. 

5.  It  is  not.  improbable,  that  Tiras  might  have  been  tbe  father  of  the 
aboriginal  Thracians^  whose  king^  not  unfrequently  bore  the  name  of 
Terms :  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  later  Thracians  were  so  largely 
mixed  with  Scuths,  that  they  may  almost  be  deemed  an  entire  Gothic 
iiatk)n. 

*  IL  Tbe  posterity  of  Shem  were  confined  entirely  to  southern  Asia : 
and,  much  as  they  were  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Gush,  whose  chil- 
dren were  almost  invariably  intermingled  witb  them  ;  they  may  yet  for  the 
most  part  be  easily  discovered  in  their  separate  settlements,  where  they 
fixed  themselves,  as  we  learn  from  Moses,  after  their  famUes^  after  their 
tangueSj  in  their  lands^  after  their  natiom.  Both  they,  and  the  more  emi* 
nent  of  the  descendants  of  Ham,  are  perpetually  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture :  and  this  circumstance  renders  the  investigation  of  their  colonies  far 
more  easy  than  that  of  the  colonies  of  Japhet 

L  £lam  appears  to  have  been  established  in  southern  Persia,  contigu- 
ous to  tbe  maritime  tract  which  eminently  bore  the  name  of  Chuaistan  or 
the  land  of  Cash.  Here,  from  first  to  last,  he  was  subject  to  the  Cuths ; 
whether  known  as  Souths,  or  as  Gothic  Persians,  or  M  Sacas»,or  tt  (by.  a 

'  Javan  and  lona  differ  only  in  a  single  letter,  ]v  and  mv ;  nor  ess  lorn  r*  '  Jjjftm 

masculine  name,  be  distinguished  in  Hebrew  chara6ten  from  Jmoum  asoa^ 


4M  "maumn  or  tabav  woMJkrwY. 

looxTi.  general appeUatioD)  IrannDft.  The  loca%  of  Elaoi k deteniikied bj  Don 
Diel ;  for  be  uientioiii,  that  ShuihaB  or  the  chief  dty  <tf  Suttana  wat-aitai* 
ated  withio  thclt  province  '•  Elam  ia  the  Elymaia  of  pagan  writera  »  and 
the  EV»ni^  are  thoae  Elym^  whodi  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  notice  at  inhn^ 
bitii^  the  shorea  of  the  Persian  gnlph. 

S.  Ashur  planted  the  land,  which  in  Scciptitfe  i»  invariably  dbtingulsfandl 
by  hie  namOi  and  wUch  by  the  Greeioi  was  thenoe  ri^^tly  denominafeedl 
Asfjfria.  This  was  also  a  province  of  the  Cuthic  or  Iranian  empire;  and^ 
as  sudi,  with  Elam  and  Aram  and  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  Arpfaaiad^' 
was  included  within  the  ample  liouta  <tf  Iran«or  O^nsbard wip  mdun  or  4b» 
Asiatic  Ethiopia. 

.3.  Arphaxad,  through  Us  grandson  Eber,  branched  out  into  tko  •w# 
houses  of  Peleg  and  Joktan;  the  former  of  whom  was  tfie  ancestor  of  tlilt 
Israelites  and  other  kindred  nations  in  the  west  of  Asia. 

(1.)  As  for  Peleg,  he  must  have  remained  in  Chaldte  or  southern  Baby- 
lonia  at  the  time  of  the  dispersion:  for  there  we  find  the  fomBy  of  Abf«>' 
ham  settled,  previous  to  the  emigration  <tf  his  father  Terahfrom  Ur  of  tha 
Chusdim\ 

(S.)  Of  the  numerous  cbildrpn  of  Joktan  it  is  said  by  Moses^  that  tknp 
dweiUng  was  from  Mesha  as  thou  goest  unto  Stphar  a  mmmi  ^  the  dut  :^ 
hence,  whatever  be  the  precise  situation  of  mount  Sephari  they  ovidently 
spread  themselves  in  an  oriental  direction.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that 
they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  great  body  of  the  Hindoos;  and  censecpieiitlf 
that  Josephus  was  not  &r  nustaken  in  pladng  them  on  the  banks  of  an 
Indian  river,  which  he  names  Cophenk^.  To  this  opinion  I  am  the  moiw. 
inclined  from  finding  among  the  Hindoos  very  vivid  traditioos,  even  by 
name,  of  the  patriarch  Shem  or  Sama  or  Sharma.  They  describe  him,  aa. 
being  of  a  most  benevolent  disposition,  but  of  a  weak  constitution :  they ^ 
speak  ^f  him,  as  travelling  (that  b  to  say,  in  the  persons  of  his  descendants) 
into  tbeir  country :  and  they  represent  him,  as  instructii^  alt  the  four  prio* 
cipal  castes  in  their  religious  duties.  He  is  likewise  supposed  to  have  been 
one  ot  the  many  incarnations  of  Buddha :  and  this,  I  think,  will  accoont 

*X)«tw.S  «GeD.ziSl.  ^  Ant.  Jud.  libi  L  c&  |  «» 

w 
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for  the  mild  and  philosophical  character  with  which  that  god  is  invested  by  cbaf.  in. 
the  Hindoos ;  while  the  more  warlike  Goths  exhibit  him,  as  the  ferocious, 
though  literary,  deity  of  war  '•  Ophir,  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  is  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  inhabiting  aland  abounding  in  gold,  to  which 
voyages  were  made  by  ships  that  sailed  from  the  ports  of  the  Red  sea  \ 
Now  Moses  teUs  iis>  that  Ophir,  in  common  with  the  other  sons  of  Joktan, 
settled  fiur  to  the  east.  The  voyages  therefore  from  the  Red  sea  to  the  land 
of  Ophir  must  have  been  made  in  an  eastern  direction.  But  the  whote 
sea-ooast  of  Persia  as  for  as  the  Indus  was  inhabited  by  Cush  mingled  with 
Eiarn.  Hence  it  will  necessarily  follow,  diat  the  land  of  Ophir  must  have 
been  beyond  the  Indus.  And  this  will  bring  us  to  the  great  peninsula  of 
Hindostan,  for  the  seat  of  Ophir  and  his  brethren :  to  which^  accordingly 
we  find,  that  r^ular  voyages  have  in  the  earliest  times  been  made  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  sea  across  the  Indian  oceaci  '• 

4.  Of  Lud  scarce  any  mention  is  made  by  the  inq)]red  historianS|  so  that 
we  are  greatly  in  the  dark  respecting  the  land  which  he  colonized.  If  we 
may  argue  from  similarity  of  names,  it  is  not  improbable^  that  he  may  have 
been,  as  fiochart  supposes,  the  fother  of  the  Lydians  or  Ludians :  for  this 
people  bad  a  tradition,  that  they  were  descended  from  Lydus  or  Lud  ^ 
Josephus  coincides  in  opinion  with  Bodiart  '• 

5.  The  children  <^  Aram  planted  the  fertile  country  north  of  Babylonia, 
that  lies  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris :  whence  by  the  Greeks  it 
was  called  Mesopotamia;  and,  by  the  sacred  writers,  Aram  of  the  rwer$: 
Afterwards,  though  largely  mingled  with  other  adventurers  of  the  great 
Iranian  empire,  they  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Syria  beyond 
Damascus^  The  inhabitants  of  this  second  Aram  are  acknowledge  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  always  styled  themselves,  as  th^  were  always  styled  by 
their  Asiatic  neighbours,  Arimi  or  Artmkms^ 

II L   At  the  first  division  of  the  Mrtb,  Ham  wris  Aiited  with  Sfaegj^' 

■  Awat,  Re«.  vol,  ▼!.  p.  525— 59a  ^     i  .     ;'      i  « 

M  Kings  tx.  26--28.  X.  II.  xxn.  48.    <  CbnKitat  lf»:X«;  b^^ 
»  See  Robertoon's  Disq.  on  Ind.  sect  L       '     '  •'Ap^'HiB^1IL4i£Ht    '^ 

5  Anu  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  f  4.  .    ■  ^      '  ^    '•    •  ''•^'  "****'         ^  •  ""'''^'•;\' 

•  Strabw  Geog.  lib.  i.  p.  tt.  Ul  xiiL  fr'OS^i'flkMfe)^  fi  ^'* 
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•oos  vt.  throughout  southern  Asia,  while  of  the  whole  continent  of  Africa  Ik  appean 
additionally  to  have  been  the  sole  occupant 

I.  Respecting  Cush  or  Cuth,  the  great  fother  of  the  sacerdotal  and  mili* 
tary  tribes  who  were  tlie  leading  ancbiteots  of  Babei  and  who  founded  the 
primeval  empire  of  Iran,  I  shall  ki  present  only  remark,  that  he  was  the 
progenitor  of  thoae;  who  from  himsdf  were  varioualy  denominated  Cushimp 
or  CuskaSf  ot^Ckusas^  or  CassianSf  or  Chasas,  or  Casst^,  or  CMiifw%  or 
Camam^  or  Cuth$t  or  Caths,  or  Cuts^  or  Gutks^  or  Got/a,  or  Gaes,  or 
ScuthSf  or  ScuiiSj  or  ScotSr  or  Gouts.  lo  addition  to  this  family-name^  tot 
the  Chusas  declare  themselves  to  be  depttnded  from  Ciish  or  Cusha  or 
Chusa  or  Gaut  or  Scuth  *;  a  great  braneh  of  them  at  least,  if  not  the  whole 
body,  took  the  appellation  of  Sacas  or  Sachim  or  SacMsenas  from  tbeir  Si* 
vourite  god  Saca  or  Xaca  or  Sacya,  who  is  the  same  as  Buddh  or  Wuddh 
or  Fo  or  Odin  '•    The  Sa^ne^  accordingly,  are.^unaounously 


I   I   •   I    I    h.  t 


*  Pronounced  by  the  Greeks  KUaanu 

*  Hence  Seutk  wi(3i  its  vmiAions  is  evidently  a  patronymic.  Gta*  'YsDaneey,  wlio 
Makes  the  Sqrtfaians  to  be  Mhgogians,  derives  their  nsme  froin  a  word  whkdt  s^gnite  • 
Mf*  Such  may  be  the  import  of  the  word :  but,  if  so,  I  rather  incUoe  to  beUeva^  tiwt  a 
ship  wi|8  called iSciifA  otScudhot  Skuia  OTScaidfrfOk  theadienturoiismaffiiifHniaf  this  trQia 
who  traversed  the  whole  Mediterranean  and  who  fearlessly  explored  the  ooei|Q  itself^  thaa 
that  the  tribe  was  so  denominated  from  a  ship.  Ancient  nations,  if  they  sometimes  bor* 
rowed  atft  additional  title  from  their  fiivouHte  occupation,  yet  aliiiod  tnvarlablytl  apprehend, 
dMngoishad  themselves  either  by  the  name  of  their  patriarchal  ancestor  or  by  that  of  tll6 
divinity  whom  they  worshipped.  Aoeordingly,  the  great  body  of  SeuAs  or  Oolh%  wlio 
Tere  a  completely  inland  people,  bora  the  name,  which  the  learned  General  would  derita 
from  a  ship,  long  before  they  had  ever  beheld  the  sea.  Vind.  of  anc  hisL  of  IreL  piefii 
p.  28  and  passim. 

^  M.  Pesron  ridiculously  fancies,  that  the  Sacse,  whom  he  most  erroneously  confounds 
.  AfMi  the  Oemerians  or  Celts,  were  so  called  by  their  neighbours  out  of  pnfe spite;  because' 
they  were  notorious  taciers  of  towns  and  villages,  deq>erate  marauders,  and  acknowledged 
thieves :  jiUt  as;  if  acta  of  rapine  were  any  way  jwotfiar  to  the  Sacse  rather  than  to  any  oC^er 
ferocious  and  uncivilized  nation,  or  as  if  they  themselves  would  contentedly  exchange  their 
original  name  for  one  given  them  by  foreigners  a»a  term  of  reproach.  Ant.  of  natioM. 
b.  L  c  4.  p.  27.  That  the  name  was  borne  by  themselves  in  ^1  ages,  is  sufficiently  evideat. 
Strabo  says,  that  they  settled,  in  Armenia,  which  from  their  own  appellation  thqr  caBsd 
Sacasena:  we  find  them  mentioned  in  Scripture,  by  the  appellation  of  5adUsi»  af:.«fatsd 
with  their  brethren  the  Cuths  in  African  Ethiopia :  and  their  posterity  in  Eorop^ffJKdkk 


both  by  the  Greek  and  the  Hindoo  writBiB  to  be  Souths  oc  Cbosas:  and,  ciiAnm. 
wherever  we  find  the  one  appellation,  we  are  sure  to  find  the  other  likewise. 
Thus,  in  upper  India,  we  have  the  Chusas  and  the  Sacas :  in  Iran  we  have 
the  Sacas  and  the  Scuths  or  Cuths :  round  the  Caspian  sea,  we  have-  the 
Sac»  agam  mingled  with  the  Caspii  or  Chases  or  Scuths  or  Getes :  m  the 
Afiican  Ethiopia  as  in  the  Asiatic,  we  still  meet  with  the  Cushim  and  Sa- 
chim :  and,  in  Europe,  after  the  Scythians  had  poured  over  it  like  a  tor* 
rent  from  the  east,  we  again  perceive,  that  the  Goths  were  attended  by 
tiieir  inseparable  brethren  the  Saxons  or  Sacasens.  They  likewise,  from 
their  addiction  to  the  roving  freedom  of  the  pastoral  life,  called  themselves 
Paili  or  Pelasgi  or  Belga  or  Shepherds.  They  also,  in  some  of  their 
branches,  bore  the  name  of  lanim  or  VtmffOiy  from  the  worship  of  the  Yoni 
or  lonah.  And  by  the  Greeks,  particularly  in  their  southern  settlementa 
whether  Asiatic  or  Afrioui,  they  were  often  de^omiaated  Ethiopima  and 
Indians.  They  were  tf  warlike  and  poweriul  and  wise  people :  and  the 
empire,  which  they  established  over  their  brethren  at  Qabyion,  they  have 
never  lost  even  to  the  present  hour.  A  soct  of  tearless  and  conscious  supe- 
riority has  characterised  them»  whether  mixed  or  unmixedi  in  all  their  set* 
tlemeats:  and  they  have  been. destined  in  every  agm  jto  be  tl^  most  promi- 
neat  actors  id  the  great  theatre  of  nations. 

fir  Of  Misr  or  Misrmm  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe^  that  Egypt 
was  his  portion.  .  Throug^ut  the  Hebrew  $crip^res,  the  Egyptians  are 
universally  styled  Mixraim ;  and  in  the  East  the  ooonb^f  is  to-  this  day  de* 
nominated  Misr^  of  which  AGzndm  ia  the  plural  i6nu« 

As  Egypt  then  was  eminently  the  land  of  t|ie  Mizrain^  it  seems  only 
natural  to  suppose^  that  all  the  childrea  of  Misr,  whose  names  like  that  of 
their  parent  are  given  by  Moses  in  the  plural  number^  should  have  settled 
themselves  either  within  the  limits. ofi  Egypt  ov  H  least  on  its  outskirts. 
And  this,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  the  case;  though  it  may  not  be 
possible  quite  satisfactorily  fo  discover  tbefn  all. 

The  Ludim  and  tiie Lehabim  Are  tyrt>MMily  ttar Gbplo^I ibyittii  branch- 
ing out  indefinitely  mto  ^le  ^^'^^^^  aooarently 


nomixiate  UieaiselTet  Sbmiu  or  &MaMM  f  vHrWaauiaa^  the  veiy 

Bameby'whkfiorda'disjdhlkviiiktf  A^BH 


4WI  ran  mucts  m  r&aax  mouiTftr. 

.  loMnCed  the  9C»-co«t :  for  Btibneb  tells  os,  that  the  extremitj  cf  «,  cooo- 
UyborfJeringopoo  the  «e»w»«  by  the  EgypOMs  called  A'<5»Af Aw,"  woeace 
perhapfl  originatfld  the  nane  of  the  atthtime  Neptux '.  The  Pathnwim 
certMily  oecupieri  »  part  of  Egypt ;  beeaas«  Patimia  ts  mcntioDed  by  J«- 
reaMah  at  beiag  m  Aat  coinitry-.  and  tbere  is  reason  to  bdieve,  that  t' 
pan  in  rjoestion  wax  the  Tbebais ;  because  Pliny  and  Ptoleaiy  place  t' 
the  nome  of  Patunta  and  the  dty  of  Pathmru '.  Where  the  An 
filed  themielras,  doe*  aot  seem  to  me  sofficieatlj  determioed. 
think  it  mamfest,  that  the  Cashihiin  and  the  Caphtorioi,  mingled  t 
occupied  the  district^  which  ties  between  the  delta  of  the  Nile  and  ui^ 
southern  entremity  of  Palestine  \  This  appears  from  the  drcomstance  o£ 
*be  Phflistiin  beiag  said  in  one  place  to  bare  oooie  out  Irom  the  Caslohtm, 
•tidn  another  to  be  the  reoinant  of  the  land  ofCapbtor^  Now  the  Pfai^ 
listiai,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  were  just  beginDnig  to  peoetrate  into  the 
ooQrtiry,  which  from  them  was  afterwards  called  Puleshme  or  Paliuthmi : 
and  they  deariy  entered  it  from  die  KMith-<we8t;  because  at  that  period 
efen  Beer-sheba  was  not  in  the  land  of  the  Philistim,  tboogh  at  lengdi, 
as  tliey  gradually  spread  themseltes  nordiward  up  the  coast,  it  became  a 
I6»n  in  their  most  southerly  prorhice'.  Such  then  being  the  evident  pWH 
gress  of  the  Philistim,  since  they  vmigreted  from  among  tbe  Cashikim  and 
fbc  C^phtorim,  those  tribes  must  necessarily  have  occufaed  the  district 
which  I  assign  to  them.  The  Csphtorim  seem  to  have  been  tbe  most 
powerful  of  the  Misraim ;  for,  in  time,  they  commanicated  their  nanMi  to 
tlte  whole  land  and  nation.  From  them  tbe  country  was  deoominated 
Egtfpt  or  Ai-Capht,  #hieh  ik  eirjaivalertt  to  the  kmd  of  the  Caphiorim: 
from  Uiem  the  people  are  stAl  caHed  Cophtt:  and  from  them  tbe  i«nia<- 
cular  language  received  the  name  of  Coptic. 

3.  Phut  appears  to  have  settled  first  on  the  western  frontier  <rf  Egrp^- 

'  riut.  lie  laid.  ■  Jmm.  xliv.  1.    Boch.  Phnl.  lib.  rv.  c  37-  p. 

*  DocbBrt  very  UBbsppily  bringi  ifaaBB  to  Cotdiu,  on  thti  ground  thu  the 
were  colonliu  rrom  £|]rpt.  Tbie  littsr  ofictttnutiincc  it  iruc;  though  uot  in  the  MRie,  in 
wliith  ho  Uikn  it.  Tbe  Cokhimi  ctne  Indted  from  Egypt :  but  tbey  were  ScjrtbiuM  or 
Cuilidsai,  not  Miwrnim.    FlwL  lib,  h,  e.  Sl^  ^ 

*  Om.  ^  14k    4wm.  ahii. «.     . 


and  afterwards  to  have  v  wMtBra  pfltonmta^  and  tbe  island  of  Cey-  cbaf.  m. 

ing  the  greatest  part  of  ii 

to  the  Mizraim  is  satisfy  ost  extenrive  scal^  so  he  applies  the 

and  Ezekiel '.    They  we.  '^ers  often  apply  it,  to  that  Iftrge 

their  patriarchal  appellati.  ^  frica,  which  the  great  Assyrian 

city  below  Adrumetum  nai  ■■  "thi^  sea  washes  the  base ; 

ritania  called  Phut,  and  ;.  hidi  would  be  completely 

notices  the  existence  of  the  Hiterranean  and  the  sea 

cent  country  was  in  hb  day.-  'n  which  the  Arabic 

Phut  \  t™.  h«».  been  im- 

4.  Of  Canaan  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  i,,..  **  ti< 

greatest  part  of  that  well-known  country,  which  wui  i 
by  the  Israelites.    Then  began  to  be  fulfilled  that  m.  Dwi^WW 

him ;  which  has  so  often,  in  equal  defiance  of  sacred  an^'  '•CBlftr 

been  thoughtlessly  extended  to  all  the  children  of  (I  bcliev*-    "  ' 


V  r^ 


ing  Ham.     He  was  doomed  to  be  a  servant  of  servants  to  \L 
general,  whether  of  the  line  of  Ham  or  of  Shem  or  of  Japhei».    ;  * 
ingly,  he  was  in  part  exterminated  and  in  part  reduced  to  servilit;u  , '' 
Shemite  house  of  Abraham  i  he  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Ham  arid  J^    " 
mingled  together,  when  his  land  became  a  province  of  the  Greek  anu  \l^ 
man  empires:  and  he  was  subjected  to  Japhet  perhaps  singly,  and  to  J. 
phet  and  Ham  and  Shem  conjointly,  when  he  finally  yielded  to  the  Tartarif. 
Ottomans,  as  he  had  heretofore  bowed  the  neck  beneath  Uie  Medo-Persian 
sceptre.     Shem  however,  though  he  attained  not.  for  the  most  part  to  great 
temporal  power,  being  usually  under  the  influence  of  Ham  in  the  line  of 
Gush,  received  the  promise  of  a  blessing,  which  raised  him.  high  in  real 
dignity  above  either  of  his  brothers^     While  the  whole  world  was  plunged 
in  pagan,  darkness,  the  light  of  divine  truth  was  alone  preserved  among  a 
highly  favoured  people  sprung  from  his  loins.     Throned  between  the  Che- 

*  Jerem.  xlvL  8,  9.    Eaek.  xxs.  4,  5.    In  both  these  passages  our  translators  render 
Ffindimhj  Libyant:  and  most  probably  the  bulk  of  the  Libyans  were  the  children  of  Phut. 

*  Boch.  I%aL  lib.  iv.  c.  S3,  p.  295.    Well's  Geog.  vol.  i.  port  i.  c.  3.  sect.  4.  p.  102. 

*  Gen.  iz.  S5.    Here  the  expression  is  general. 

Pag^  IdoL  VOL.  iij.  3  M 
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BOOK  vu  rubim,  Jehovah  dwelt  vbibly  in  the  tabernacles  of  Shem :  and,  when  the 
fulness  of  time  was  come,  he  suddenly  appeared  in  his  own  temple  as  the 
messenger  of  the  covenant ;  and  abode  in  the  flesh  amongst  his  brethren  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Thus  accurately,  in  all  itt 
parts  has  the  prophecy  been  accomplished. 

IV.  The  late  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  discourses  before  tiie  Asiatie 
society,  has  at  once  been  eminently  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  revelation^ 
and  has  thrown  great  light  on  the  very  curious  subject  of  a  coniiision  of 
languages  in  some  centrical  r^on. 

I  •  By  a  retrospective  investigation,  built  upon  the  soundest  principles,  he 
finds,  that  all  Asia,  and  therefore  (as  he  truly  remarks)  all  the  world,  must 
have  been  peopled  by  three  grand  aboriginal  races.  These,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  he  is  willing  to  denominate  Hindoos,  Arabs,  and  Tartars :  and 
to  one  or  other  of  them,  if  we  mount  upwards,  he  shews  that  all  nations 
must  ultimately  be  referred.  When  the  numerous  revolutions  of  empires 
since  the  days  of  Moses  are  considered,  we  must  expect  to  find,  that  the 
three  races  do  not  now  always  occupy  the  same  seats  as  those  which  they- 
originally  occupied :  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  wide  colonin* 
tion  and  extensive  influence  of  one  great  branch  has  led  Sir  William  too 
hastily  to  class,  as  homogeneous  nations,  what  in  reality  vce  tmngled  na» 
tions.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  most  curious  to  observe,  how  accurately 
his  analysis  corresponds,  both  with  the  ancient  Mosaical  history,  and  with 
those  profane  accounts  which  describe  numerous  subsequent  migrations 
that  either  £ei11  not  within  the  province  or  the  age  of  the  Hebrew  legis« 
lator. 

S.  India,  according  to  the  largest  sense  of  tlie  term,  he  considers,  as 
divided  on  the  west  from  Persia  by  the  Arachosian  mountains ;  as  bounded, 
on  the  east,  by  the  Chinese  part  of  the  farther  peninsula ;  as  confined,  on 
the  north,  by  the  wilds  of  Tartary ;  and  as  extending  to  the  south  as  far  as 
the  isles  of  Java.  This  trapezium  therefore,  comprising  an  area  of  near 
forty  degrees  on  each  side,  comprehends  the  hills  of  Potyid  or  Thibet,  the 
valley  of  Cashmir,  all  the  domains  of  the  old  Indo-Scuths,  the  countries  of 
Nepal  and  Butant  and  Asam,  the  realms  of  Sjfug^jp^  Ava .  and  Racaiv 
the  bordering  kingdoms  as  far  as  the.C 
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Arabian  geographers,  the  whole  western  peninsula^  and  the  island  of  Cey-  chap.  hi. 
Ion  at  its  southern  extremity  '• 

.  3.  As  he  describes  India  upon  its  most  extensive  scale,  so  he  applies  the 
name  of  Arabia,  as  the  Arabian  geographers  often  apply  it,  to  that  Ifurge 
peninsula,  which  the  Red  sea  divides  from  Africa,  which  the  great  Assyrian 
river  separates  from  Iran,  and  of  which  the  Erythr&an  sea  waslies  the  base ; 
without  excluding  any  part  of  its  western  side,  which  would  be  completely 
maritime,  if  no  isthmus  intervened  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  sea 
of  Kolzom.  That  country,  in  short,  he  calls  Arabia^  in  which  the  Arabic 
language  and  letters,  or  such  as  have  a  near  affinity  to  them,  have  been  im- 
memorially  current  \ 

4.  On  similar  principles  he  defines  the  boundaries  of  Tartary.  Con- 
oeive  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oby  to  that  of  the  Dnieper. 
Bringing  it  back  eastward  across  the  Euxine  so  as  to  include  the  penin* 
aula  of  Krim,  extend  it  along  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  by  the  rivers  Cur  and 
Aras,  to  the  Caspian  lake ;  from  the  opposite  shore  of  which  follow  the 
course  of  the  Jaihun  and  the  chain  of  Caucasian  hills,  as  far  as  those  of 
Imaus.  Thence  continue  the  line  beyond  the  Chinese  wall  to  the  white 
mountain  and  the  country  of  Yetso :  skirting  the  borders  of  Persia,  India, 
China,  and  Corea ;  but  including  part  of  Russia,  with  all  the  districts  which 
lie  between  the  frozen  sea  and  that  of  Japan  ^ 

5.  To  the  three  races  of  men,  who  have  mainly  occupied  these  three 
large  Asiatic  districts,  he  traces  up  the  whole  human  race,  however  widely 
they  may  have  been  scattered  in  the  lapse  of  time  by  numerous  emigrar 
tions :  and,  with  the  single  fault  of  not  sufficiently  considering  the  Hindoos 
and  other  great  families  as  mired  nations,  he  is  clearly  shewn  by  historical 
testimony  to  have  been  accurate  in  his  arrangement 

(1.)  The  Indian  race  comprehends  the  old  Persians;  the  Abyssinians; 
tte  Ethiopians,  whether  Asiatic  or  African,  and  whether  ruling  in  Iran  or  in 
Egypt  ^  the  Phenicians ;  the  Greeks ;  the  Tuscans ;  the  Scuths  or  Goths ; 

'     "    *  *  Disc,  on  Hind.  Asiat.  Res.  yol.  L  p.  418,  4191 

'  y  *  Disc  on  Arab.  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  2* 

uj,l*yr     •  ^'  '  ISm.  oa  T|urt  Asiat.  Res.  voL  iL  p.  19»  20» 
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BOOK  ▼!•  the  Celts ;  the  Chinese ;  the  Japanese ;  the  Egyptians ;  the  Syrians ;  tffe 
Katas ;  the  Burmans ;  the  Romans ;  and  the  Peruvians  '. 

(S.)  The  Arabic  race  comprehends  those ;  who  speak  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage or  its  varieties^  and  who  are  found  within  the  limits  of  Arabia  as 
already  specified. 

{3.)  The  Tartar  race,  in  a  similar  manner,  comprehends  those;  who  oc* 
cupy  the  wide  regions  of  Tartary,  who  have  spread  themselves  into  Russia 
and  Poland  and  Hungary,  and  who  use  the  different  dialects  of  the  Sclavo- 
nic language. 

6.  Analogoas  to  the  three  races,  though  not  quite  exactly  coincident  with 
them.  Sir  William  finds  three  primeval  languages ;  into  which,  so  far  as  his 
very  extensive  knowledge  enables  him  to  speak,  all  the  other  dialects  of  Asia^ 
and  thence  of  the  world,  finally  resolve  themselves.  These  are  the  Sansr 
crk,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Sclavonic. 

(1.)  From  tlie  Sanscrit  spring  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Gothic,  the 
Celtic  though  blended  with  another  idiom,  the  Persian,  the  Armeniaui  and 
the  old  Egyptian  or  Ethiopic  *. 

(2.)  From  the  Arabic,  which  is  radically  and  essentially  different  irona 
the  Sanscrit,  spring  the  dialects  used  by  the  Jews,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Assy- 
rians '.  •  « 

(3.)  From  the  Sclavonic  or  Tartarian,  which  again  is  radically  different 
both  from  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Arabic,  spring,  so  far  as  Sir  William  caii 
Venture  to  pronounce  npon  so  difficult  a  point,  the  various  (t^Al^ts  of 
northern  Asia  and  north-eastern  Europe  ♦.  * 

7.  These  points  being  ascertained,  the  next  inquiry  of  our  great  lingoiif 
is,  whence  the  three  primeval  races  originated.  Having  argued  fifstl^M 
abstract  principles,  from  the  general  order  observeable  in  the  works  of  fhe 

'  Disc  on  Hind.  As.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  425,  427,  430.  Disc  on  Chin.  At.  Rsi.  HrtiL  4E 
p.  SG8, 369,  S75,  378,  379.  Disc,  on  the  border,  of  Asia.  As.  Res.  vd.  ill.  p.  IS^  U^$% 
18.  Disc,  on  the  orig.  of  nat.  As.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  418,  419. 

^  Disc,  on  Hind.  As.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  422.  Disc  on  the  border.    As.  Res.  vd.  iiL  p.  U^' 
Disc  on  the  Orig.  As.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  418,  419. 
,  ^  Disc,  on  Arab.  As.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  Disc,  on  the  Orig.  As.  Res.  vol.  ui.p.4]9L 

^  Dhc  on  Tart  As.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  28, 29, 40.*  Disc  on  the  Orig.  As.  Res.  voL  i3.f 
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ereation,  that  all  maokind  must  have  sprung  from  a  single  pair ;  lie  thence  chap.  m. 
deduces,  still  on  abstract  principles,  the  apparent  nepessity  of  concluding, 
that  the  three  races  must  once  have  been  assembled  together.  But,  if  they 
were  once  assembled  together  in  a  single  region,  that  region  must  have  been 
a  centrical  one ;  otiierwise  the  radii  of  their  original  divergence  would  cross 
and  therefore  interfere  with  each  other.  Supposing  then  that  all  the  three 
races  were  once  assembled  in  this  centrical  region,  since  it  has  been  disco* 
vered  that  there  are  exactly  three  primeval  languages,  we  are  compelled  to 
expect,  that  traces  of  all  the  three  languages  must  be  found  in  whatever 
region  we  pitch  upon  for  the  original  conjunction  of  the  three  races*  ^ 

Now,  though  by  local  appropriation  (as  we  have  repeatedly  seen)  each 
ancient  people  fixes  the  appulse  of  the  Ark  to  a  lofty  mountain  situated  in 
their  own  country ;  yet  no  region  can  be  found,  except  Iran  defined  accord- 
ing to  the  limits  already  specified,  where  vestiges  of  all  the  three  primeval 
tongues  can  be  discovered.  But  in  Iran,  which  is  precbely  the  centrical 
region  whence  a  divergency  of  the  three  races  might  take  place  without  an 
interference  of  the  radii,  traces  of  all  the  three  primeval  tongues  may  clearly 
be  detected. 

When  Mohammed  was  bom  and  Anushiravap  sat  on  the  throne  of  Persia, 
two  languages  appear  to  have  been  generally  prevalent  in  the  great  empire^ 
of  Iran  :  that  of  the  court,  which  was  only  a  refined  and  elegant  dialect  of 
the  Parsi ;  and  that  of  the  learned,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Pahlavk 
Besides  these  however,  there  was  a  very  ancient  and  abstruse  tongue,  known 
to  the  priests  and  philosophers,  and  called  ike  language  of  the  Zend;  be- 
cause  a  book  on  religious  and  moral  duties,  which  they  held  sacred  and 
which  bore  that  name,  had  been  written  in  it  On  examination.  Sir  Wil- 
liam found  finom  the  spechnens  yet  remaining,  that  the  pld  Zend  was  plainly 
no  other  than  Sanscrib  Heiaiso  found*  tlmt^tbe  Parsi  was  but  a  more 
modem  dialect  of  tfeie  sameprimetaiitaB^ue.  Aiid  be  further  discovered^ 
iMitthe  FtfhlTO^nuiiliiGh^liiftH»«^^  holy  book  is  written, 

pdpablf  kletttifin  atariCuntbiJ^^  .  Here  then  we  h^y^, 

in  centrical  Iran  two  of  Ifaf.  printval  languages,  the  Sanscrit  and  the 
Arabic r  i^.^^tmmmMi^  »rtlig'^,iflXr  yqstjge^  of  the  &&- 

vonk  can  be  <  CMwIlxl^nR^:^^  .^  (^^  ' 
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case.  The  oldest  ducorenble  languages  of  Irao,  he  remarki,  were 
Chaldee  and  Sanscrit :  and,  when  theae  had  ceased  to  be  venuusuUr^  the 
Pahlavi  and  the  Zend  were  respectively  deduced  £rom  them;  white  the 
Parsi  sprang  either  from  the  Zend,  or  immediately  from  the  dialect  of  the 
firahmeos.  But  all  seem  to  have  had  a  mixture  of  the  Tartarian  and  Sda^ 
mmk:  for  the  best  lexicographers  assert,  that  uimberless  words  ia  aiH 
cient  Persian  are  taken  from  the  language  of  the  Tartars  of  Kipchak. 
«  Thus,  he  observes,  the  great  families,  whose  lineage  has  been  examiaet^ 
had  left  visible  traces  of  themsdves  in  Iran ;  long  before  the  Tartars  and 
Arabs  bad  rusbed  from  their  deserts  and  had  returned  to  that  veiy  country* 
from  which  to  all  appearance  they  had  ori^aUy  em^rated,  and  which  the 
Hindoos  bad  similarly  abandoned  with  positive  commands  from  their  Itff^ 
lators  never  to  revisit  it '. 

8.  The  result  from  this  very  curious  investigatioa  is  safficieotly  obvi- 
ous. 

No  more  than  three  races  can  be  discovered :  all  the  three  are  fiMind  io 
centrical  Iran  :  from  Iran  therefore  they  must  have  branched  off  in  every 
direction.  But  Iran  is  the  identical  country,  within  the  limits  of  which 
Moses  places  both  the  appulse  of  the  Ark  and  the  geoeral  gathering  to- 
gether of  mankind  at  Babel.  He  likewise  teaches  us,  diat  mankind,  thou^ 
so  collected  in  a  dngle  community,  were  descended  from  the  three  sraiB  of 
him  who  was  preserved  at  the  time  of  an  universal  deluge.  He  declares^ 
that  from  this  centrical  region  they  were  dispersed  over  the  fiice  of  the 
earth ;  not  confusedly,  but  according  to  their  patriarchal  fruniUes  and  bbt 
tions.  And  be  intimates,  that  the  secondary  cause  of  their  dispersion  ww 
a  sudden  cwfusion  of  languages,  which  toc^  place  within  the  limits  of  Irtn*  . 
But  these  are  the  precise  conclusions,  to  which  Sr  William  Jones,  the  niait 
accomplished  linguist  whom  perhaps  this  or  any  other  country  has  evw  pH>* 
duced,  found  himself  inevitably  brought  by  a  totally  independent  retrcignd* 
examination.  Hence  hp  most  rationally  assumes,  as  an  imdoubtDd  WtttPt' 
of  fact,  tliat  the  three  races,  allowing  for  tliose  mixtures  which  have  necea- 

'  DiBcondieOrig.Ai.Bes.v(d.iii.p.41»~422.  DiscottArrifc  As.Ba^Toi.B.p.<a 
Diic.  on  Pen.  As.  Be*.  toL  ii.  p.  50—65,  6fc  .  ^ 
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sarily  been  produced  by  the  revolutions  of  empires,  must  have  sprung  from  cHi^  m. 
the  three  persons,  whom  Moses,  in  perfect  accordance  with  old  gentile  tra« 
dition,  denominates  Shem,  Ham^  and  Japhet. 

Yet,  as  he  truly  Observes  and  as  all  history  testifies,  the  three  races, 
though  dbtinct  in  a  considerable  degree,  were  never  even  from  the  first 
wholly  separate.    Japhet,  the  father  of  the  Tartars  or  Sclavonians,  moving 
northward,  preserved  himself  in  a  great  measure  unblended ;  and  had  little 
intercourse  with  the  posterity  of  his  brethren,  until  the  Huns  precipitated 
themselves  upon  Europe  and  the  Monguls  upon  southern  Asia.    But  the 
oriental  colonies  of  Ham  and  Shem  were  always  simultaneous :  and,  as  Ham 
with  very  few  trifling  exceptions  wielded*  the  sceptre,  his  children  were  in 
numerous  instances  completely  blended  iVith  the  children  of  Shem.   Mixed 
likewise  they  were  with  Japhet^  as  we  shall  presently  see ;  but  not,  until  a 
comparatively  modem  period,  in  a  degree  by  any  means  equal.    Hence  the 
languages  of  Ham  and  Shem  became  to  a  certain  extent  common :  and 
hence  in  Iran  they  subsbted  £stinct  from  each  other,  while  the  Sclavonic 
appears  only  in  many  detached  words  alike  adopted  into  them  both.     But 
this,  which  Sir  William  found  to  be  actually  the  case,  is  precisely  what  we 
might  have  expected  from  history.    The  descendants  of  Japhet,  with  die 
exception  of  various  straggling  individuals  who  still  chose  to  adhere  to  the 
fortunes  of  Nimrod,  wholly  evacuated  Iran,  withdrawing  themselves  into 
northern  Asia  and  western  Europe :  but  that  centrical  region  was  entirely 
peopled  by  the  children  of  Shem  in  the  several  lines  of  Ashur,  Elam, 
Arphaxad,  and  Aram ;  while  branches  of  the  numerous  posterity  of  Cush 
partly  occupied  Babylonia  and  Chusistan,  and  partly  as  the  priesthood  and 
military  nobility  spread  themselves  throughout  the  whcde  empire  which  from 
them  received  the  general  appellation  oiCusha-dwip  or  tht  land  of  Cush  or 
Asiatic  Ethiopia  or  southern  Scythia  \ 

9.  This  laborious  and  highly  satisfkctory  investigation  of  Sir  William 
Jones  decides,  so  ikr  as  I  atn  -ifble  to  judgjb,  a  long  i^ntfoverted  point,* 
which,  without  ^  piicullair  sdrt^  by  him,  never 

could  have  bete  'fioaily  iHbdtiMU 
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BooiL.vi.  Moses,  if  we  literally  translate  bis  e]^pressiom»  .tdls  us,  tltat,  prenoas  ta 
the  concision  which  took  place  at  Babel,  all  the  world  were  of  one  lip  and 
of  uniform  words  \  This  one  Up  therefore  and  these  umform  xvards  were 
of  course  the  things  ilutt  was  confounded;,  the  thing,  which,  being  con* 
founded,  necessarily  produced  the  dispersion :  for  the  mea,  who  before  un-- 
derstood  each,  other,  became  now^  to  a  certain  extent  at  least»  mutually  im- 
intelligible.  The  most  common  opinion  has  been,  that  a  real  change  of 
speech  was  effected:  and,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  tongues  then  pro* 
duced,  while  the  Rabbinst  have  supposed  na  less,  than  seventji  two  SLgjrce^ 
ably  to  their  mode  of  reck;ooing  up  the  families- of  the  dispersion,  it  b  more 
modestly  urged  by  Mr.  Mede  that  the  new  language  could  not  have  been 
fewer  than  the  heads  of  Nations ;  that  is  to  say,  seven  from  Japlie^ 
four  from  Ham,  and  five  from  Shem.  This  interpretatbn  however  ia 
allowed,  neither  by  Mr.  Bryant,  nor  by  the  doctors  of  the  Hutchinsonian 
school :  and  it  is  contended,  that  either  a  mere  change  of  pronunciation,  oc 
a  difference  of  religious,  sentiment,  or  both  the  one  and  the  other  conjoindy^ 
effected  the  dbpersion  from  Babel.  5uch  an  exposition  was  indeed  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Bryant  i  for,  as  he  onljr  allows 
the  Cuthites  to  have  been  assembled  in  Shinar,  he  of  course  must  deny,. 
that  all  mankind  suffered  a  penal  confusion  of  language  for  the  sin  of  one 
femily.  Accordingly  he  maintains,  that,  when  the  end  was  producedi  the 
effects  of  the  miracle  ceased :  and  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  no  real  con^ 
fusion  of  language  took  place,  by  the  common  argument  of  those  who  ad^ 
vocate  his  opinion.  Abraham^,  in  the  course  of  his.  Ufe^  trmelkd  all  tkc 
way  from  Chald^a  to  Egypt  byMic  circuitous  route  of  Syria:  but^  wkere^. 
ever  he  camcj  he  found  no  di^culty  in  making  himself  understood  witkosft 
the  aid  ^  an  interpreter :  language  tfierefore  could  not  have  been  the  tUng,.* 
that  was  confounded. 

It  sterns  a  little  eattraordinary,  that  so  very  inconclusive  an  argument 
should  have  been  used  by  so  very  able  a  man :  for  it  is  obvious^  that.  IKK 
thing  is  proved  by  it,  but  that  dialects  of  tlie  same  languagd  which  dialoeU^ 
were  no  doubt  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  were  noil 
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spoken  fhom  Babylon  to  lower  Egypt.  We  learn  nothing  from  it,  as  to  cvap.  tn. 
nebat  tongues  were  used  northward  throughout  Touran  and  Tartary,  or 
eastward  throughout  Bokhara  and  Hindostan.  Had  Abraham  travelled 
in  either  of  those  directions,  ins  native  Chaldee  might  or  might  not  have 
been  understood,  for  any  thing  that  the  present  argument  proves  or  dis* 
proves.  The  question  therefore  must  be  decided  by  a  far  different  process, 
than  either  an  inconclusive  argument  or  a  disputable  translation  of  the  Mo- 
saical  phraseology. 

Now  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Jones  are  in  effect  the  very  process, 
by  which  alone  the  matter  can  be  settled  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  at 
once  finally  decide  the  question,  account  for  the  circumstance  which  has 
been  noticed  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  and  establish  the  number  of  pri«> 
mary  languages  which  originated  at  Babel.  He  has  discovered,  we  have 
seen,  three  primary  tongues,  into  which,  so  far  as  such  points^  can  be  posi^- 
tively  determined,  all  other  tongues  ultimately  resolve  themselves.  These 
three  he  pronounces  to  be  radically  and  essentially  different  from  each  other, 
both  in  words  and  in  grammar  and  in  construction,  so  that  no  two  of  them 
could  have  originated  from  the  third  :  and  all  the  three  he  finds  existing  to- 
gether in  that  centrical  region,  whence  the  several  families  which  spoke  them 
must  have  branched  off,  and  where  Moses  fixes  the  production  of  some  pre* 
tematural  dialectical  confusion  which  was  the  efficient  cause  of  that  emr- 
gration.  Hence,  I  think,  it  will  necessarily  follow,  both  that  the  confusion 
at  Babel  must  have  been  a  real  confusion  of  language,  not  merely  a  tem- 
porary inarticulateness  of  pronunciation ,-  and  that  the  number  of  primary 
languages,  which  then  arose,  was  precisely  three,  aiiswering,  though  not 
with  absolute  exclusiveness,  to  the  three  great  patriarchal  houses.  Hence 
also  we  must  understand  the  languages,  which  are  said  by  Moses  to  have 
been  sevendly  spoken  in  the  various  fieiraities  of  those  three  houses,  as  mere 
dialects  of  one  or  other  of  the  primary  tongues ;  which^  in  process  of  time, 
received  such  alteratioi^  that  even  the  fiunilies  of  the  same  house  became 
iinintellij^le  t»  each  other. 

Whether  the  Hebrew  <tr  •Jknimt'wAJbe  w^Mi  witedihiviian  tongue, 
cannot  mttk  certamty  be  pranoaiieed :  feig  aboe  God  never  works  a  super* 
fluoQS  miracle,  mk    ^  nkm  would  be  effectually 
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Booi  Ti.  answered  by  suffering  the  prhnitive  language  to  remain  unaltered  i&  ooe 
bouse  and  by  suddenly  producing  two  otber  languages  hitherto  unknown  ;  I 
think  it  highly  probable  at  least,  that  one  of  the  three  tongues  was  in  a  gretit 
measure  the  very  tongue  spoken  by  Noah  and  Adam.  Be  this  however 
it  may,  the  language,  which  Sir  William  calls  Arabic^  was  spoken  with 
dialectical  variations  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  borders  of  Egypt :  so  that  k 
is  easy  to  perceive  the  reason,  without  having  recourse  to  the  theory  o£ 
Mr.  Bryant  and  the  Hutchinsonians,  why  Abraham,  wherever  he  travelled^ 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  himself  understood. 

I  may  observe  in  conclusion,  that  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Jones 
once  more  compel  us  to  suppose,  in  strict  harmony  with  the  most  obvioua 
import  of  the  Mosaical  narrative,  that  all  mankind  were  once  assembled  t» 
gether  in  Iran,  that  they  were  all  equally  implicated  in  the  building  oi  the 
tower,  and  that  they  were  all  equally  the  subjects  of  a  penal  confusion  of 
language. 

V.  The  remembrance  of  this  grand  triple  division  of  the  world,  whidi 
seems,  under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration,  to  have  been  ordained  bj 
Noah  himself,  though  it  was  not  effected  until  many  years  after  his  deaths 
was  never  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  his  posterity. 

1.  Moses  speaks  of  it,  as  no  matter  of  revelation,  but  as  a  thing  perfectly 
well  known  and  universally  acknowledged  at  the  period  when  be  flourished* 
He  tells  each  of  the  assembled  Iraelites  to  recollect  the  days  of  old,  and  to 
consider  the  years  of  many  generations ;  to  ask  his  father,  and  be  will  shew 
him ;  to  consult  his  elders,  and  they  will  communicate  to  him  the  very 
same  information.  fThen  the  Mast  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  m» 
heritance^  when  he  separated  the  sons  of  man  ;  he  set  the  bounds  of  the 
people  with  a  reference  to  the  children  of  Israel.  For  the  Lord's  portion 
is  his  people  ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance  \  We  have  here  a  most 
curious  piece  of  history,  which  was  no  invention  of  Moses  for  the  purpose 
of  national  aggrandisement,  but  which  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  at 
the  time  when  he  committed  it  to  writing.  The  sons  of  man,  it  appears^ 
were  separated  by  divine  authority ;  and  each  of  the  three  great  houses, 
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whb  their  sabordinate  jhmiliesy  had  its  own  peculiar  portion  assigned  to  it  chap.  in. 
Yet  this  arrangement  was  made,  with  express  reference  to  a  nation  not  yet 
ID  existence :  and  a  certain  territory,  well  known  to  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, was  reserved  out  of  the  grand  triple  division,  as  the  lot  of  God's 
future  people.  The  district  in  question,  considered  as  a  holy  land,  was 
necessarily  crossed  by  the  children  of  Misr  and  Phut  during  their  progress 
into  Africa :  but  the  occupying  of  it  seems  to  have  been  religiously  ab- 
stained from  by  all  the  descendants  of  Noah ;  until  the  posterity  of  the 
abandoned  Canaan,  associated  with  some  individuals  of  the  giant  or  Cuthic 
race,  had  the  hardyhood  to  seize  upon  it.  Then  we  find  God,  reclaiming 
his  usurped  peculium,  and  solemnly  bestowing  it  upon  the  patriarch  of  the 
yet  future  chosen  nation.  Agreeably  to  this  account  of  Moses,  the  Ca- 
naanites,  from  beginning  to  end,  if  we  note  their  history,  have  evidently  all 
the  timid  feelings  of  conscious  usurpers.  They  were  aware,  that  they  pos- 
sessed what  did  not  of  right  belong  to  them :  hence  their  dread  of  Jacob,  to 
whom  the  land  was  given  ;  and  hence  their  shrinking  apprehensions,  both 
when  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  sea  and  when  at  length  they  appeared 
upon  the  eastern  frontier  '• 

The  solemn  division  of  the  earth  among  his  three  sons  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  divinely-inspired  royal  patriarch.  Eusebius 
at  least,  and  others  of  the  fathers,  most  probably  on  the  authority  of  an- 
cient Jewish  tradition,  inform  us,  that  it  took  place  in  the  nine  hundred  and 
thirtieth  year  of  Noah's  life  or  about  twenty  years  before  his  death ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  three  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  after  the  deluge  *.  The 
ordinance  however  was  slighted  by  Nimrod  and  his  Cuthites,  who  conceived 
the  project  of  an  universal  empire  over  which  they  themselves  should  pre- 
side :  nor  was  it  carried  bto  execution^  until  God  himself  interposed  and 
scattered  mankind  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 

I  see  no  reason  to  reject  the  testimony  €ii  EoseUus  and  the  fathers, 
though  it  is  not  positively  said  in  Scripture  that  Ibe  divioe  will  was  com- 
municated by  the  mouth  of  Noah:  bbdr  bMflutf i  Mt natiual  to sup^ 
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MOK  Ti.  pose,  that  he  of  all  others  should  be  the  organ  i  and  because  the  old  tnufi- 
tions  of  the  Gentiles  all  agree  respecting  this  point  Among  the  Greeks, 
Cronus,  who  in  his  postdiluvian  character  is  certainly  Noah,  was  thought 
to  have  divided  by  lot  the  whole  world  between  his  three  sons,  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  and  Pluto '.  These  were  the  primeval  hero-gods  or  deified  an* 
cestors  of  oiankind ;  who,  according  to  Hesiod,  flourished  in  that  goMeD 
age,  with  which  every  new  mundane  system  commences :  and,  agreeablj  to 
such  an  arrangement  of  their  chronology,  Plato  mentions  an  ancieat  k^ieofl, 
in  which  it  is  said,  that  the  gods  formerly  divided  among  them  all  the  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  eartii,  each  amicably  receiving  by  lot  bis  proper  portioD  '. 
The  same  triple  division  is  noticed  in  a  fragment  of  the  Chaldaic  or  Peruc 
oracles  of  Zoroaster,  preserved  by  Proclus :  and  it  is  added,  that  the  divi- 
sion was  ordained  by  the  Nous  or  Intelligence  of  the  fether  ^  Here  we 
have  that  sort  of  play  upon  words,  which  I  have  more  than  once  had  occa- 
sion to  point  out.  Nuh  or  Mertuh  is  the  real  oriental  name  of  Noah.  Bu^ 
in  the  material  system,  Noah  or  the  great  father  was  deemed  tbe  Miod  or 
Soul  or  Intellectual  Principle  of  tbe  Universe.  Hence,  in  tbe  Sanserif 
A/emt  is  at  once  the  title  of  the  ark-preserved  hero-god  and  a  word  which 
denotes  Mind  qt  IntelUgence:  hence,  in  the  Greek,  N'uh  hellenized  into 
Not<s  or  Nim  equally  signifies  Mind,  and  was  used  to  express  the  Soul  of 
the  World :  and  hence,  in  the  Latin,  Mem  or  Mem*  still  bears  tbe  same 
meaning,  and  is  employed  to  designate  the  same  ima^oaiy  mundane  lateU 
lect  Tbe  ancient  oracle  therefore  in  question  does  in  effect  tell  us,  that 
the  earth  was  divided  into  three  parts  by  tbe  will  of  the  general  &tber 
Nous  or  Nuh  or  Menu.  From  this  triple  division  originated  no  doubt  tfae 
tliree  worlds  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  which  the  arkite  god  Siva  is  tfo- 
scribcd  as  supporting  by  bis  energy  :  and  from  tbe  same  source,  recetved 
through  the  medium  of  Paganism,  was  borrowed  the  R^bioical  dirioott  oC 
tlie  Universe  into  tbe  very  some  number  of  worlds*.  ; 

2.  As  the  earth  was  thus  divided  into  three  portions  among  those,   who 
were  esteemed  tbe  principal  gods  of  tbe  Gentiles  ;  so  from  Ihe  number  of 

'  Callim.  Hjrmn.  b  Jo*,  ver.  61.  Hom.  Dud.  lib.  xr.  rer.  1S7 — 189. 
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those  godsi  emanating  from  a  yet  older  god  who  was  sometimes  said  myste-  <^°^'«  a"« 
riously  to  have  triplicated  himself,  were  derived  the  various  triads  of  Pa- 
ganism. ,  Each  of  these,  with  its  paternal  unity,  was  thought  to  appear  at 
the  beginning  of  every  new  mundane  system,  for  the  purpose  of  governing 
the  world  and  of  replenishing  it  with  inhabitants  after  the  flood  by  which  the 
former  system  had  been  dissolved.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  this 
opinion,  which  more  or  less  distinctly  pervades  the  whole  of  Paganism :  it 
may  not  however  be  improper  to  bring  together  into  one  point  of  view  seve- 
ral different  instances  of  it. 

Among  the  Hindoos,  we  have  the  triad  of  Brahma-Vishnou-Siva,  spring-' 
ing  from  the  monad  Brahm :  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  these  personages 
appear  upon  earth  at  the  commencement  of  every  new  world  in  the  human 
forms  of  Menu  and  his  three  sons  '•  Among  the  votaries  of  Buddha,  we 
find  the  self-triplicated  Buddha  declared  to  be  the  same  as.  the  Hindoo 
Trtmurti  \  Among  the  Buddhic  sect  of  the  Jainists,  we  have  the  triple 
Jina,  in  whom  the  Trimurti  is  similarly  declared  to  be  incarnate  '•  Among 
the  Chinese,  who  worship  Buddha  under  the  name  of  Fo^  we  still  find  this 
god  mysteriously  multiplied  into  three  persons,  corresponding  with  the 
three  sons  of  Fo-hi  who  is  evidently  Noah  ♦.  Among  the  Tartars  of  the 
house  of  Japhet  who  carried  off  into  their  northern  settlements  the  same 
ancient  worship,  we  find  evident  traces  of  a  similar  opinion  in  the  figure  of 
the  triple  god  seated  on  the  lotos,  as  exhibited  on  the  famous  Siberian  « 
medal  in  the  imperial  collection  at  Petersburg :  and,  if  such  a  mode  of  re- 
presentation required  to  be  elucidated,  we  should  have  the  exposition  fur- 
nished us  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Jakuthi  Tartars,  who,  according  to  Strah- 
lenberg,  are  the  most  numerous  people  of  Siberia;  for  these  idolaters  wor* 
ship  a  triplicated  deity  under  the  three  denominations  of  Artugon  and 
Schugfhteugon  and  Tangara^.    This  Tartar  god  b  the  same  even  in  appel- 

- .  *  Attiti^Bfit.  voL  iii.  p.  144.  vol.  v.  p.  249.  toL  viii.  p.  397.    Maur.  Ind.  Ant.  vol.  u 
p.  fl7.  voL  iL  p.  28a.  vol.  iv.  p.  676,  746.     Aslat.  Res.  vol.  x.  p.  92, 128. 
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BOOK  VI.  latton  with  the  Tonga- tanga  of  the  old  Peruvians;  who,  like  the  other  tribetf 
of  America,  seem  plainly  to  have  crossed  over  from  the  north-easlerii  e%-» 
tremity  of  Siberia.  Agreeably  to  the  mystical  notion  so  famiii;jir  to  tfao 
Hindoos,  that  the  self-triplicated  great  father  yet  remained  but  one  in 
essence,  the  Peruvians  supposed  their  Tanga-tang^  to  be  one  in  three  audi 
three  in  one :  and,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  hero-worship  with  the 
astronomical  and  material  systems  of  idolatry,  they  venerated  the  Sua  and 
the  Air,  each  under  three  images  and  three  names  '.  The  same  opiniooi 
equally  prevailed  throughout  the  nations,  which  lie  to  the  west  a(  Hindos* 
tan.  Thus  the  Persians  had  their  Ormuzd,  Mithras,  and  Ahriman ;  or,  as 
the  matter  was  sometimes  represented,  their  self'^triplicating  Mithras. 
The  Syrians  had  their  Monimus,  Aziz,  and  Ares  \  The  Egyptians  had 
their  Emeph,  Eicton,  and  Phtha  \  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  their 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto ;  three  in  number  though  one  in  essence,  and 
all  springing  from  Cronus  a  fourth  yet  older  god.  The  Canaanites  had 
their  Baal-Shalisha  or  self-triplicated  Baal  \  The  Goths  had  their  Odio^ 
Vile,  and  Ve;  who  are  described  as  the  three  sons  of  Bura  the  ofispring 
of  the  mysterious  cow  ^  And  the  Celts  had  their  three  bulls,  veaerated  as 
the  living  symbols  of  the  triple  Hu  or  Menu.  To  the  same  dass.  we  must 
ascribe  the  triads  of  the  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  schools ; 
each  of  which  must  again  be  identified  with  the  imperial  triad  of  the  old 
»  Chaldaic  or  Babylonian  philosophy.  This  last,  according  to  the  account 
which  is  given  of  it  by  Damascius,  was  a  triad  shinii^  throughout  the  whole 
world,  over  which  presides  a  monad  ^  Here  again,  though  couched  in  the. 
jargon  c^  astconomical  Sabianism,  we  have  an  allusion  to.  the  triple  divif 
sion  of  the  world  among  those,  who  were  the  children  of  the  sbgle  great 
father,  but  who  in  the  sphere  were  venerated  as  the  threefold  Sun.  These 
three,  thus  springing- from  a  monad,  are  the  three  younger  Noes  or  InteU 
ligences,  produced  from  that  primeval  Nous ;  who  was  himself  an  univer«» 
sal  intellectual  sovereign,  but  who  delegated  his  authority  to  his  three  ema- 

'  Acosta  apud  Rem.  of  Japh.  c  viii.  p.  218,  219. 

^  Julian,  apud  Boch.  Can.  lib.  i.  c.  42.  p.  662,  663. 

'  Jambl.  de  myster.  sect*  viii..  c.  S.  ^2  Kings  iy.  42^ 

5  Edda  Fab.  iii.  •  Damas.  apud  Int.  Syst  b.  L  c.  4w  f.  294i. 
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nations  and  particularly  to  him  who  was  styl^  by  way  of  eminence  the  cbaf.!?. 
iecand  Nous.  The  three  Noes  are,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  three  egg-borp 
kings  of  the  Orphic  theology,  who  yet  are  subject  to  a  monad  equally  born 
out  of  an  egg :  and  these  again  are  the  Brahma,  Vishnou,  and  Siva,  of  the 
Hindoos;  each  of  whom  is  similarly  described  as  issuing  from  an  egf^  that 
floats  upon  the  waters  of  the  intermediate  deluge '.  Much  the  same  phi- 
losophical system  has  been  carried  into  the  south-sea  islands  by  those  who 
first  planted  them  from  the  continent  of  Asia.  At  Otaheit^  the  general 
name  for  deity,  in  all  its  ramifications,  is  Eataoa :  but  three  gods  are  held 
supreme,  standing  in  a  height  of  celestial  dignity  which  no  others  can  ap« 
proach  \  ^  This  triplicated  Eatooa  is  the  divinity  of  the  Ark:  and  his  sacred 
boat  is  so  framed,  that,  like  the  Baris  of  the  Egyptian  Ammon,  it  is  capably 
of  being  borne  about  by  the  priests  in  solemn  procession. 

To  the  great  triad  of  the  Gentiles,  thus  springing  from  a  monad,  wa^ 
ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  rather  its  renovation  after  each  inter- 
vening deluge.  It  was  likewise  supposed  to  be  the  Governing  Power  and 
the  Intellectual  Soul  of  the  Universe.  In  short,  all  the  attributes  of  deity 
were  profanely  ascribed  to  it  This  has  led  many  to  imagine,  that  the 
pagans  did  fundamentally  worship  the  true  God,  and  that  even  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity  they  venerated  the  Trbity  in  Unity.  Such  an  ppi* 
nion  however  will  soon  be  found  untenable,  if  we  do  but  thoroughly  con« 
sider  the  character  of  the  triplicated  divinity  of  Heathenism. 

We  are  positively  assured,  that  the  great  gods  of  the  Gentiles  were  bi)t 
deified  mortals,  and  that  they  consisted  of  that  primeval  family  which  had 
flourished  in  the  golden  age.  Now  this  family  was  composed  of  a  father 
and  three  sons;  who  were  thought  transmigratjvely  to  reappear  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  new  world,  who  are  declared  to  be  manifestations  of 
the  divine  monad  producing  the  triad,  and  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  at 
once  the  demiurgic  gods  and  the  literal  ancestors  of  mankind.     Agreeably 

*  Emeli.  Prsp.  Evan.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  p.  62.  Orph.  Oper.  p.  395,  407,  408.  JuL  Firm. 
de  err.  p.  Id.  Bryant's  Anal.  voL  ii.  p.  202,  273.  Proc.  in  Plat.  Tim.  apud  Cudw.  Int. 
8yit  b.  i  C  4i  p.  908,  906, 875^  547.  Orac.  Chald.  p.  90, 106.  Plut.  de  placit.  phiL 
fih.i.p.878.    Cimu  AhiA. p. 46,  47. 
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^^^  ^'  to  such  an  account  of  them,  which  can  scarcely  be  misapprehended  exeepT 
by  those  who  have  a  system  to  maintain,  we  almost  invariably  find  andeat 
nations  placing  at  the  head  of  their  pedigree  a  father  and  his  three  sonS': 
and  this  family  is  represented,  sometimes  as  consisting  of  mere  mortal^ 
sometimes  of  gods,  and  sometimes  of  mortals  combined  with  godaw,  la 
each  case  however  we  are  carefully  taught,  that  they  once  lived  upon  earthy 
..  and  that  from  thtm  are  descended  those  very  persons  who  so  often  revered 
them  as  divinities.  Thus  Brahma,  Vishnou,  and  Sivai  springbg  joiody 
from  Brahm,  have  been  so  described  as  to  lead  not  a  few  into  the  aptual 
belief  of  their  being  ultimately  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Unity :  bu^.  as  we  aui^ 
vey  these  imaginary  gods  more  nearly,  we  find,  according  to  the  very  acc«- 
rate  general  testimony  of  Hesiod,  that  they  are  really  the  same  as  Menu 
with  his  three  sons ;  who  was  preserved  in  an  ark  at  the  time  of  an  univer-' 
sal  deluge,  and  who  had  previoasly  existed  also  with  three  sons  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  anterior  world.  Hence  the  Hindoos  rightly  declare,  that 
they  were  manifested  for  the  purpose  of  repeopling  tiie  d^olated  earthy  «id 
that  each  individual  man  is  but  a  multiplied  reappearance  of  Brahm  or  tiie 
first  man.  Sometimes  the  same  characters  are  spoken  of  by  them  as  the 
three  sons  of  Atri  or  Idris :  and  then  we  are  told,  tbat^  in  the  grand  divi- 
sion of  the  world,  the  western  isles,  or  (in  the  Mosaic  phraseology)  the 
isles  of  the  Gentiles,  were  assigned  to  the  eldest ;  ^t  Egypt  widi  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Nile  were  given  to  the  second ;  and  that  the 
tfcird,  whom  they  have  certainly  confounded  with  the  ancestor  of  the  rest- 
less Scythians,  rambled  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  commonly  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  curious  narrative  which 
sufficiently  establishes  the  literal  humanity  both  of  Atri  and  his  sooa^  'we 
are  duly  informed,  that  the  Trimurti  became  incarnate  in  his  bouse,  and 
that  his  children  respectively  were  forms  of  Brahma  and  Vbhnou  and  Siva\ 
In  a  similar  manner  the  old  Scythians  believed  their  principal  god  to  be 
their  literal  ancestor.  They  styled  him  Targitaus ;  and  supposed  him  to 
have  been  the  father  of  three  sons,  Lipoxais,  Arpoxais,  and  Colaxais :  but 
the  youngest  of  the  three,  by  whom  they  doubtless  meant  Ham  in  the  liie 

•  Afliat.  Res.  vol.  ▼.  p.  260—262.  **  " 
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of  Cushy  acquired  the  sovereignty  over  his  two  elder  bmthers  *.  At  a  later  chap.  m. 
period,  when  they  bad  occupied  Germany,  they  distinguished  this  family 
by  different  names ;  or  rather  probably,  like  the  other  Gentiles,  they  were 
accustomed  to  designate  them  by  many  various  titles.  They  worshipped, 
it  seems,  Tuisto,  whom  they  described  as  sprung  from  the  earth.  Him 
they  made  the  father  of  Mannus  or  Manes  or  Menu :  and  to  Mannus  they 
assigned  three  sons.  These  they  placed  at  the  head  of  their  genealogy, 
supposing  them  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  their  nation  *.  It  is  suffici- 
ently evident,  that  they  are  the  very  same  as  those,  who  in  the  Edda  are 
celebrated  under  the  appellations  of  Bore  or  Burcy  the  father  of  Odin  and 
Viie  and  Ve.  The  Greeks  described  these  personages,  viewed  as  the  ani- 
cestors  of  the  northern  nations,  by  several  different  titles.  Sometimes  it 
was  the  Cyclopian  shepherd  Polypheme,  the  father  of  Galatus  and  lUyrius 
and  Celtus ' :  sometimes  it  was  the  hyperborean  Hercules,  the  parent  of 
Agathyrsus  and  Gelonus  and  Scutha  ^ :  and  sometimes  it  was  Jupiter,  the 
father  of  Scutha  by  the  same  dragontian  female  that  before  was  made  the 
paramour  oi  Hercules  '•  A  similar  combination  occurs  also  more  than 
once  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Greeks.  Hellen  and  Areas  are  each  said  to 
have  been  the  parent  of  three  sons :  and  there  was  a  notion,  that  the  latter, 
previous  to  his  death,  divided  his  kingdom  between  his  triple  offspring  ^ 
It  is  easy  to  see,  whence  this  tradition  originated :  the  primeval  division  of 
tiie  world,  which  was  the  kingdom  of  the  real  arkite,  has  been  locally  trans^ 
ferred  with  the  history  of  the  deluge  to  a  petty  district  in  Greece.  Ves- 
tiges of  the  same  opinion  may  be  traced  ia  the  three  companions  of  the 
second  man-buU»  who  in  the  Persic  Zend-Avesta  is  the  agent  of  bringing 
on  the  deluge.  They  may  be  traced  also  in  the  three  primeval  mystagogues 
of  the  Celtic  Britons^  and  in  the  three  principal  knights  of  the  court  of  that 
Arthur  who  was  preserved  with  seven  companions  in  his  floating  shield 
Prydwen  at  the  time  of  an  universal  flood  ^..    And  they  may  be  found,  with. 
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tiinly  the  same  as  the  eight  navicular  great  gods  of  Egypt,  so  must  they 
dearly  be  identified  with  the  eight  Noetic  mariners  of  the  Ark.  We  again 
recognize  the  female  triad  in  the  three  Nights  or  triplicated  black  Venus 
of  the  Orphic  theology,  and  in  the  three  Gwenhwyvars  or  Ladies  on  the 
summit  of  the  water  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  consorts  of  the  diluvian 
British  Arthur  '• 

VI.  But,  although  the  world  was  divided  among  the  three  sons  of  Noah, 
and  although  at  the  period  of  the  dispersion  their  children  retired  to  the 
several  countries  allotted  to  them  according  to  their  families  and  their  na- 
tions, there  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiarity  in  their  mode  of  emigrating 
from  Sbinar,  which  (so  fietr  as  I  am  aware)  has  not  hitherto  been  no- 
ticed. % 

Since  the  Cushim  established  the  first  great  empire  at  Babel;  since  they 
acquired  and  preserved  their  rule  by  the  institution  of  castes ;  since  this 
institution  was  in  effect  the  origin  oi  the  feudal  system ;  since  that  system^ 
necessarily  required,  that  the  sacerdotal  and  military  castes  should  pervade 
the  whole  empire,  dispersed  among,  though  not  blending  with,  the  inferior 
castes  which  were  composed  di  their  vassals ;  and  since  the  general  history 
of  the  tower  sufficiently  proves  the  immense  influence,  both  secular  and 
ecclesiastical,  which  this  enterprising  fiEonily  had  acquhred  over  all  the  ottier 
descendants  of  Noah :  since,  in  a  word,  they  had  made  themselves  sove- 
reigns of  the  entire  community ;  it  seems  highly  improbable,  that  in  a 
moment  their  universally-pervading  authority  should  be  overturned,  that 
they  themselves  should  suddenly  be  separated  from  the  people  among 
whom  as  lords  they  were  intermixed,  and  that  the  several  families  now 
accustomed  to  their  sway  should  instantaneously  throw  it  off  and  retire  into 
their  various  settlements  without  their  wonted  leaders.  We  have  seen,^ 
tfiat  such  of  the  Cushim  as  remained  in  Iran  lost  not  their  sovereignty,  but 
still  continued  for  the  space  of  fifteen  centuries  to  govern  the  subject  houses 
•f  Ashur  and  Aram  and  £lam  and  Arphaxad :  whence  from  them  the 
iriMlb  esspiw  wm  styled  th^  Scuthic  empire;  and  the  whole  country,  how- 


.  '•t  .«•-.. 
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ever  subdivided  into  patriarchal  provinces,  Cuthia  or  Cusha-dw^  or  ih€ 
land  of  Cuth  or  Ethiopia,  This  being  tbe  case,  it  appears  nataral  to  supr 
pose,  that,  when  tbe  other  feuiilies,  all  of  which  had  been  equally  subjo* 
gated  by  Cush  and  had  equally  been  members  of  bia  empire  before  tbe 
dispersion,  withdrew  themselves  from  the  plains  of  Shlnar ;  they  would  for 
the  most  part  retire  under  those  governors,  military  and  ecclesiaaticalf  to 
whose  sway  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  who  were  already  at  their 
head :  just  as  the  families,  which  remained  in  Iran,  did  not,  in  conaequence 
of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  throw  off  tbe  yoke  of  those  Cuthic  priests  and 
nobles,  who  likewise  remained  in  the  country.  In  foct  tbe  Souths,  ereo 
previous  to  the  dbpersion,  must,  on  the  priociples  of  feudalism,  have  beea 
so  generally  intermixed  with  the  other  tribes ;  that  such  as  were  lords  of 
Japhet  would  receive  the  language  of  Japhet,  such  as  were  lixtls  of  Sbem 
tbe  language  of  Sbem,  and  such  as  were  lords  of  Ham  the  language  tj£ 
Ham.  Hence,  I  think,  it  would  almost  inevitably  fdlow,  that  fragOBcats 
of  tbe  two  higlier  castes  would,  with  very  few  exceptioDS,  go  off  with  tho 
retiring  families  to  wtuch  they  were  already  attached ;  that  they  would  still 
continue  to  be  their  priesthood  and  nobility ;  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  per- 
petuating their  dominion,  they  would  studiously  preserve  themselves  a  dis^ 
tinct  race  and  would  haughtily  refuse  to  blend  with  tbe  subject  multitude^ 
That  multitude  however  would,  in  each  instance,  so  far  exceed  themselves 
in  number,  that  the  several  nations  would  of  course  be  called,  not  after 
their  Cuthic  lords,  but  after  their  patriarchal  ancestors :  aod,  as  ptditical 
necessity  6rst  produced  a  marked  separation  between  tbe  governors  koA 
the  governed,  this  separation  would  give  rise  to  certain  mysterious  distino 
live  names,  calculated  to  strike  the  vulgar  with  awe  and  to  make  tbem  ieal 
their  immeasureable  distance  from  their  rulers.  It  would  likewiw  ueoes* 
sarily  generate  pride  of  birth,  a  great  regard  to  ancestry,  a  careful  preses-. 
vBtion  of  genealogical  pedigrees,  an  unwillingness  (even  when  the  tMi^oaL 
political  necessity  exbted  no  longer)  to  debase  a  noble  &mily  by  an  tii» 
eijuel  alliance,  aod  in  short  all  the  peculiar  feelings  of  a  very  ancient  here- 
ditary nobility. 

1.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that,  if  we  suppose  such  to  have  been  generally  the 
mode  of  einigration  from  Ixao,  a  disiinction  into  castes  more  or  leas 
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rately  defined,  the  priesthood  and  the  soldiers  however  bebg  always  found  chap*  hi* 
at  the  head  of  the  community,  would  be  the  inevitable  result    But  we  have 
already  seen,  that,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  politics,  no  distinction  of 
this  sort  could  ever  emanate  from  an  homogeneous  society :  for,  in  the  pro« 
ffess  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  an  invariable  tendency,  not  to  introduce 
into  an  undisturbed  community  a  palpable  difference  between  lords  and 
serfs  instead  of  a  legal  equality  of  rights ;  but  to  abolish  such  difference, 
by  enfranchisbg  the  s^s,  by  throwing  open  to  them  the  means  of  ad* 
vancement,  by  establishing  the  doctrine  that  the  law  is  paramount,  and  by 
assuring  to  all  personal  liberty  and  freedom  from  baronial  oppression  and 
a  clear  right  to  undistinguishing  protection.     Hence,  from  the  universal 
experience  of  history,  we  may  be  sure,  that,  wherever  this  distinction  is 
found  to  exis^  the  society  must  be  composed  of  two  races  of  men  differing 
from  each  other  in  point  of  origin ;  the  one  having  obtained  dominion  over 
the  other,  either  fit>m  time  immemorial,  or  from  recent  conquest:  and 
again,  where  this  distinction  is  not  found  to  exist  and  where  a  legal  equa- 
lity of  rights  is  the  basis  of  the  constitution ;  we  may  be  no  less  sure,  either 
that  the  distinction  has  been  abolished,  or  that  it  never  subsisted,  the  com* 
munity  having  been  homogeneous  from  the  very  beginning.     Let  us  then 
inquire,  where  such  a  distinction  either  exists  or  has  existed :  for,  in  what* 
ever  country  we  find  it,  we  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  that  country 
is  occupied  by  two  different  races  of  men.    I  would  however  premise,  that 
it  b  no  way  essential  to  discover  the  two  higher  castes  in  a  perfectly  regular 
form.    The  sacerdotal  branch  is  a  mere  excrescence  from  that  of  the  mili- 
tary nobility,  though  for  political  reasons  it  had  the  precedence  almost  in- 
variably ascribed  to  it :  if  therefore  in  any  case  we  should  be  able  to  find 
ooTy  the  latter,  and  should  perceive  the  members  of  it  considering  them* 
iehres  fs  an  entirely  distinct  class  and  holding  the  subject  multitude  in  the 
placQ  of  mere  serfs,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  marked  difference  must  have 
V^IKBm  ifrom^  the  coexistence  of  two  distinct  races  in  the  same  country. 
r/|8|i  gmtfis  the  intercourse  between  England  and  Hindost^n,  that  we  are 
^||pqf|4]^)|^ IP  the  first  instance  to  advert  to  the  British  empire  in  the  east 
liWI<k«ftW!l>^lH^  the  division  of  the  community  into  four  castes 

*aLiMU|j^hi^led.    These  are  mentioned  in  the  Institutes  of 
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'  Menu,  which  Sir  William  Jones  rightly  identifies  with  the  Desalir  of  tbe 
Iranian  Mahabad  :  and  they  consist  of  priests,  military  nobles,  tradesmei^ 
and  labourers.  Tbe  two  inferior  castes  are  variously  subdivided :  but  tiiey 
may  in  effect  be  all  reduced  under  tlie  single  deQcmiuation  of  the  grand 
moss  of  the  people ;  while  the  two  superior  castes  are  at  once  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  wholly  disbnct  from  tlie  abused  multitude. 

Thb  form  of  government  has  been  thought  so  remarkable,  that  It  is  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  India.  Such  however  is 
iax  from  being  tbe  case :  tbe  very  same  constitution  hat  existed  elsewhere; 
though,  in  its  perfect  shap^  it  is  perhaps  now  to  be  discovered  in  no  other 
region. 

The  inhabitants  of  ancient  Egypt,  like  those  of  modem  India,  were  dn 
vided  into  regular  castes.  These,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  seven  in 
number;  while  Diodorus  acknowledges  only  five:  yet  between  tbe  two 
accounts  there  is  no  real  variation.  Each  historian  fixes  the  priests  and 
tbe  soldiers  at  the  head  of  the  community :  and  Diodorus  declares  titem  to 
have  been  tbe  sole  landholders ;  for  the  revenue  of  whatever  did  not  be- 
long to  them  answered  only  the  necessary  expeoces  of  government  A« 
for  the  remainder  of  the  population,  Herodotus  divides  it  into  the  five  castes 
of  herdsmen,  swineherds,  tradesmen,  interpreters,  and  pilots:  while  Diodo- 
rus arranges  it  under  the  three  more  general  classes  of  shepherds,  bnsband- 
men,  and  artizans.  In  tbese  two  accounts,  we  have  evidently  nothing  but 
a  more  particular  and  a  iess  particular  division  of  the  bulk  of  the  peo{dee 
just  as  the  Hindoos  divide  it  first  into  the  two  castes  of  merchants-laid 
labourers,  and  afterwards  into  a  considerable  number  of  subordinate  mioor 
castes.  This  however  is  of  little  consequence:  the  great  body  of  tiMjg»- 
vemed  would  of  course,  in  tbe  progress  of  sodety  be  varkxirty  mili6eijl ; 
because  there  are  many  different  trades,  and  muiy  different  nudes  «f|il«< 
secuting  manual  labour.  Tbe  gciraine  ipiritttftiie  ooaadWtkiii''itMi^)llilt 
depend  upon  the  precise  imnAer  of  the  inferior  castes,  but  upon  l/te  markrd  I 

£atinctioH  between  the  governors  and  the  governed.     Now,  in  Egypt  as  in  I 

India,  an  hereditary  priesthood  and  an  hereditary  nobility  appeared  at  the  I 
head  of  the  system ;  while  tbe  bulk  of  peogteni^MJynwHyprev  ^"|  ^ 
from  emerpng  out  of  tfam  deprti  ^^a^^^ggn^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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liigher  dignities  of  the  attte.  Herodotus  assures  us,  that  the  soldiers  never 
flowed  medianical  occupations,  but  that  the  son  regularly  succeeded  his 
fetber  in  the  profession  of  arnas :  and  Plutarch  declares,  that  none  but  the 
jpiriests  and  the  military  nobles  could  be  chosoi  king  or  could  fill  any  of  the 
great  offices  of  state ;  all  the  others  were  excluded  by  the  very  circumstance 
of  their  birth.  This  last  author  adds,  what  strongly  shews  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  two  governing  castes  and  displays  the  very  spirit 
of  the  system,  that,  as  the  kings  were  indifferently  elected  out  of  the  priest- 
hood on  acGOQiit  of  their  wisdom  and  out  of  the  soldiery  on  account  of 
their  valour,  ^whenever  the  choice  fell  upon  a  military  noble,  he  was  imme- 
diately conducted  to  the  college  of  the  priests,  where  he  was  fully  in- 
structed in  their  secret  idlegorical  philosophy.  On  the  whole  therefore, 
^re  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt^  that  the  present  national  constitution  of 
ilindostan  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  once  was  establbhed  in 
Egypt'. 

Just  the  same  arrangement  prevailed  among  the  Celts  both  of  Gaul  and 
Britain.  The  Druids  occupied  the  first  rank ;  and  the  soldiers  or  equites^ 
as  Cesar  calls  them,  the  second :  while  the  bulk  of  the  people  was  reduced 
to  servitude  *.  Here  we  have  only  three  classes  :  but  such,  if  we  ascend 
fromy«pecies  to  genus,  is  the  true  number  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Hindostan; 
for  the  various  castes,  which  follow  the  two  superior,  whether  they  be  two 
or  three  or  five  or  a  hundred  in  number,  are  but  ramifications  of  the  great 
fna$$  of  the  governed  as  contradistinguished  from  their  sacerdotal  and  miVi- 
tary  governors.  All  the  vulgar  accordingly,  which  in  more  advanced 
states  would  branch  out  into  numerous  different  mechanical  classes,  are 
compendiously,  though  philosophically,  described  by  Cesar  under  the 
general  name  of  the  common  people :  and  these,  he  assures  us,  like  the  main 
body  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Hindostan,  were  degraded  by  their  imperious 
lords  to  the  condition  of, mere  serfs. 

•.  .  The  Egyptians  and  the  Celts  were  not  the  only  ancient  nations,  that 
mMmUed  the  Hindoos  in  this  form  of  constitution.     Strabo  tells  us,  that 

>  Herod.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  164—168.    Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  66—68.    PluU  de  Isid. 
•  Caesar,  de  beM.  Gallic,  lib.  vL  c  13,  14. 
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the  Iberiana  were  divided  into  four  castes ;  and  though  the  BiraDgeiDeDt  u 
notexactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  couutries  which  I  have  last  notioed,  we 
may  distioctly  perceive  that  it  has  erigtnated  &om  a  [urecisely  sitnilar  po- 
licy. Hie  first  class  was  that  of  the  royal  femily;  and  out  of  it  tiie  wboli 
army  received  its  officers :  the  second  was  that  of  the  priests :  the  tldtd 
was  that  of  the  soldiers  and  agriculturists :  the  fourth  was  that  of  the  sccfi 
or  villains  *.  This  form  is  palpably  a  mere  variatioD,  which  originated  from 
the  circuBiatance  of  one  great  fomily  acquiring  an  exclusive  r^t  to  tbt 
crown.  When  such  was  the  case,  the  relatives  and  cwmertions.  o£  that 
fomUy  constituted  the  highest  order  of  military  nobiU^ :  the  priesta  reUuned 
tiieir  ancient  place  with  respect  to  the  people  at  htrgej  though  the  sin^ 
reigning  bouse  had  now  obtained  an  official  precedency :  the  soldiera  or 
gentry,  whom  Strabo  propeHy  describes  as  agriculturista  because  they  v«rt 
all  landholders  subject  to  honouraUe  military  service  followed  tbe-prieats  as 
usual :  and  the  degraded  multitudes  till  formed  the  remainder  of  tiie  nation. 

A  similar  division  into  castes  prevailed  throughout  many  parte  of  Thnwe, 
Scythia,  Persia,  and  Lydia.  Tbb  informaticHi  we  have  recdved  fivHD  He- 
rodotus, who  had  himself  noticed  the  circumstance*: 

Much  the  same  system  will  agaia  present  itself  in  tfa»  po&j  ofaodent 
Rome.  We  learn  from  Diooysius,  that  the  king  was  esteemed  both  dw 
first  soldier  and  the  first  priest  in  bis  donuDions ;  an  idea,  which  survived 
Ibe  republic  and  continued  even  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity. 
Next  came  the  priesthood  and  the  nobility,  of  both  which  dasses  the  sove- 
reign was  officially  a  member.  As  for  the  priesthood,  it  was  immediately 
connected  with,  and  indeed  emanated  out  o^  the  notnlity :  for  it  wa»  « 
general  law,  that  none  but  the  nobles  should  be  employed  ia  the  gnat 
offices  either  of  state  or  of  religion ;  and  it  was  an  indispensable  quaHficap 
tion  of  those  who  composed  the  sacerdotal  college,  that  they  ^woM-  he  mm 
of  tbe  very  best  families.  The  priests  thee  and  the  noblea,  with  one  of 
their  own  body  presiding  as  a  king,  were  the  governors :  and  subject  to 
them  were  the  plebeians,  who,  it  is  well  known,  were  viewed  as  mere  de- 
pendent clients  upon  the  patricians,  and  who  were  for  ages,  by  the  fault  of 

■  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xi.  p.  501.  >  Herod.  BkL 
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their  birth,  excluded  systematically  from  every  place  of  trast  both  in  church  cbak  m. 
and  state  '•  This,  in  a  warlike  people  who  soon  learned  to  feel  their 
strength,  gave  birth  to  endless  squabbles  between  the  hereditary  governors 
and  governed ;  while  the  dastardly  sons  of  Egypt  and  of  Hindostan  quietly 
submitted  to  the  galling  yoke,  and  contentedly  bore  the  stigma  of  natal  de* 
gradation :  but,  in  each  case,  the  original  outline  of  the  constitution  was 
one  and  the  same. 

A  similar  arrangement  has  subsisted  even  to  the  present  day  among  the 
Sclavonic  descendants  of  Japhet,  no  less  than  it  once  prevailed  among  bis 
Cimmerian  children  of  the  west  Throughout  Russia,  an  hereditary  nobi- 
lity, who  from  time  immemorial  have  been  the  great  landholders,  are, 
under  their  sovereign,  the  almost  uncontrouled  lords  of  a  peasantry,  tied 
down  to  the  soil,  and  mingling  not  in  matrimonial  alliance  with  their  supe^ 
riors :  and,  beside  the  nobles,  the  only  freemen  throughout  the  empire  are 
tiie  priests,  who  have  naturally  succeeded  to  the  constitutional  privileges  of 
their  heathen  predecessors.  The  same  remark,  until  even  our  own  me- 
mory, applied  to  Poland.  The  nobility  "were  a  totally  distinct  caste  from 
the  commonalty :  and,  what  strongly  marked  their  different  origin,  every 
privilege  of  the  military  order  was  attached,  not  to  wealth,  but  to  blood ; 
so  that,  in  the  election  of  a  king,  who  was  always  a  member  of  the  noble 
class^  many,  who  scarcely  possessed  wherewithal  to  purchase  tomorrow's 
meal,  would  give  their  vote  purely  in  virtue  of  their  birth,  while  an  opulent 
tradesman  had  no  lot  or  portion  among  these  acknowledged  brethren  by  de- 
scent 

If  we  next  pass  into  America,  which  was  doubtless  peopled  by  the  Tar- 
tarian children  of  Japhet  from  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  we  shall 
•Ifll  find  evident  traces  of  the  same  constitution  in  the  two  principal  em^ 
/pires  of  the  new  worid.  In  Mexico  the  king  was  wholly  served  by  his  own 
m^ier  of  nobility ;  and  it  was  even  death  for  a  plebeian  to  look  him  stead- 
fcsllj  m  the  fi^e :  the  priests  meanwhile  formed  a  regular  hierarchy,  and 

doisteni  attached  to  their  temples.    So  likewise,  in  Peru^ 

■instituted  the  nobility,  were  revered  as  an  en- 

mmj-mi0H^^  pbbeians;  and  they  studiously  preserved 


^.^Lh^iM 
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BOOK  vx.  the  purity  of  their  high  blood,  by  intennarryiDg  solely  among  theiMdvea* 
With  these,  in  the  government  of  the  commonalty,  \iirere  associated  the 
priesthood ;  who,  as  in  Mexico,  were  no  straggling  individualsi  but  a  wdl 
organized  fraternity. 

We  may  lastly  observe  traces  of  tbe  same  arrangement  even  in  some  of 
the  islands  scattered  over  the  great  Pacific  ocean ;  which,  as  the  religiofi 
of  the  natives  abundantly  testifies,  must  have  been  peopled  by  some  roving 
clans  from  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia.  In  the  Sandwich  islands,  the  whole 
authority  is  vested  in  the  hereditary  chiefs,  to  whose  class  the  king  belong : 
while  the  priesthood  is  a  regularly  organized  body,  exclusively  confined  to 
some  particular  families,  and  bearing  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  Druids  or  ^ 
the  Magi  or  the  Brahmens.  The  members  of  it  dwell  tog^her  id  doistera, 
and  mingle  not  with  the  people :  the  Archimage  or  High^iest  of  the 
order  bears  the  official  name  of  OronOy  and  is  honoured  by  the  multitude 
to  adoration :  and  his  son,  even  when  an  infant,  is  an  object  <A  similir 
reverence,  as  being  destined  to  succeed  so  the  high  dignity  of  his  fintber  '• 

(1.)  Thus  have  we  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world :  and  it 
may  be  useful,  at  the  close,  to  give  a  summary  of  what  has  been  ascer- 
tained in  our  progress,  before  we  draw  the  apparently  natural  conduaioii 
from  the  whole  inquiry. 

We  have  learned  then,  with  some  trifling  local  varmtioos  which  afieot 
not  the  spirit  of  the  system,  that  the  identical  form  of  government,  which 
was  established  in  Iran  by  Nimrod  and  his  Cushim,  still  continued  to  pre- 
vail alike,  for  ages  after  the  dispersion,  among  the  Hindoos,  the  Egyptians^ 
the  Celts,  the  Iberiaas,  the  Thracians,  the  Scythians,  the  Persians^  the 
Lydians,  the  Romans,  the  Tartaric  Sclavonians,  the  Mexicans,  the  Pen»- 
vians,  and  the  Sandwich  islanders.  We  have  further  learned,  that  the  old 
constitution  of  Iran,  thus  so  generally  adopted,  placed  the  allied  aaondot^ 
and  military  castes  at  the  head  of  the  body  politic ;  and  reduced  the  mhsAm 
mass  of  the  governed  to  a  state  of  hereditary  degradation,  by  which,  finom 
the  very  circumstance  of  their  birth,  they  were  for  ever  excluded  fironn  ali 
authority  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical :  that  it  was  a  constitution  in  8bof% 
as  Holy  Scripture  testifies,  by  which  one  distinct  race  of  men  secured^^il 

•  Cook's  third  voyage,  b.  r.  c.  8. 
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Ifaemselves  a  parBtnoant  aatbority  over  a  multitude  of  other  distinct  races.  «».  m. 
We  have  consequently  learned,  by  joining  these  two  particulars  tc^ther, 
that,  ib  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  the  very  cunstitutioo,  which  was 
originally  devised  by  Nimrod  and  his  Cuthic  associates,  has  prevailed  more 
or  less  perfectly  even  from  the  most  remote  antiqui^ :  that  is  to  say,  pre- 
cisely after  the  Iranian  model,  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  has  been  drawn 
between  the  governors  and  the  governed ;  so  that  the  former  should  uni- 
versally be  composed  of  a  sacerdotal  caste  and  a  military  caste  systemati- 
cally acting  together,  while  the  latter  should  universally  consbt  of  the  great 
BMkss  of  the  people  viu-iously  divided  into  other  inferior  castes  according  to 
tiie  progress  of  this  or  that  society.  We  have  also  found,  that  such  an 
arrangement  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  mere  general  principle,  that 
every  community  must  necessarily  resolve  itself  into  the  governors  and  the 
governed :  because,  under  a  constitution  of  this  sort,  the  great  offices  of 
church  and  state  are  not  opai  to  all  whose  talents  may  be  a  perfect  quali* 
fication  for  them ;  but  are  systematically  conjined  to  certain  ruling  families. 
while  the  mass  of  the  subjugated  plebeians  is  for  ever  necessarily  excluded 
£rom  them.  We  have  further  learned,  agreeably  to  such  a  marked  and 
humiliating  distinction,  that  the  two  higher  castes  always  esteemed  them- 
selves a  totally  different  race  from  the  numerous  lower  castes ;  that  they 
earefully  abstained  from  contracting  marriages  with  them,  lest  the  purity  <^ 
tiiur  high  descent  should  be  contaminated  by  an  ignoble  mixture  ;  that,  in 
the  studied  depression  of  the  commonalty,  they  always  acted  together ;  that 
a  king  might  either  be  a  priest  or  a  noble,  and  in  feet  that  as  a  king  be  was 
a  member  of  both  classes,  but  that  he  never  could  be  taken  from  one  of  the 
lower  castes ;  and  that  these  two  superior  classes,  by  the  united  influence 
af  religion'  and  arms  and  policy,  ever  guarded  their  high  privileges  with  the 
Hiost  consummate  art  and  the  most  jealous  circumspection.  And  we  have 
lastly  determined,  both  on  abstract  principles  and  on  the  sure  evidence  of 
history,  that  such  an  order  of  things,  liowever  generally  it  may  have  pre- 
vailed, never  could  have  emanated  out  of  the  bosom  of  an  homogeneous 
society,  but  must  have  been  the  result  of  one  distinct  race  acquiring  tiie 
dominion  over  another  distinct  race  :  for,  as  a  mixed  society  gradually  by 
lapse  of  time  becomes  liomofreneous,  and  as  old  differences  of  origin  are  at 
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Moi  VI.  length  forgotten,  there  is  always  a  strong  tendency  to  ^troy  a  constitution 
of  privileged  and  unprivileged  castes,  never  to  introduce  one  where  it  was 
prevbusly  unknown.  Hence  we  find,  that,  while  the  pertinacity  of  Indian 
habits  still  retains  unaltered  the  primeval  constitution  of  Iran,  such  forma 
of  government  have  successively  vanished  or  are  vanishiog  from  off  the  ftce 
of  the  earth,  and  have  given  place  to  a  more  liberal  and  equitable  arraogo- 
meut.  Even  the  government  by  castes,  which  at  a  comparatively  recaa 
period  was  again  introduced  into  western  Europe  by  the  conquests  of  the 
Goths  and  the  Saxons,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  :  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  very  highest  rank  in  the  state  and  in  the  church,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  royalty  itself,  is  offered  indiscriminately  to  the  laudable  exer- 
tions of  talent  and  of  virtue.  But,  in  no  single  instance  recorded  by  history, 
did  we  ever  observe  the  origination  of  castes  from  an  homogeneous  so- 
ciety'. 

(2.)  Now  from  these  premises  tlie  obvious  conclusion  seems  to  be  tUs: 
as  the  various  kindred  mythological  systems  of  Paganism  were  all  equdly 
carried  off  from  the  centrical  region  of  Iran ;  so  the  several  political  coit< 
stitutions,  in  which  the  unmixing  castes  of  priests  and  soldiers  were  univer-^ 
sally  placed  at  the  head  of  the  community  while  the  mass  of  the  governed 
'were  consigned  to  irremediable  hereditary  depression,  were  all  equally- 
branches  or  transcripts  of  that  ancient  constitution  estabUsbed  by  Nimrod 
and  the  Cuthim,  which  was  so  decisively  marked  by  the  very  same  exclu- 
sive spirit  and  by  the  very  same  arrangement  of  the  differ^t  orders.  Bu^ 
if  sucb  a  conclusion  be  legitimate,  since  the  priests  and  soldiers  of  the.- Iran 
nian  empire  were  undoubtedly  Cuthim,  we  are  almost  inevitably  compeUaA 
to  suppose,  that  the  hereditary  priests  and  soldiere  of  tlie  other  empires,- 
ibnned  by  them  of  the  dispersion,  were  Cuthiin  likewise  :  for,  as  the  several 
tribes  would  naturally  go  off  under  their  wonted  leaders  both  ecclesiastical 
and  military ;  so  no  other  hypothesis  will  sati^ctorily  account  for  the 
curiously  general  adoption  of  the  identical  government  by  castes,  which 

'  Mr.  Volney,  In  the  midst  of  afiurago  ofimpie^andfiillf,  rightly  traces  ibe  origin  of 
CHtes  to  the  lubjugftdDn  of  one  race  of  men  by  onotber  dtKbi  ct  race.  In  fact,  no  circum- 
■tance  but  thb  niU  account  for  the  hm  of  m  ippaiwntly  strange  an  order  of  ihietf* 
Buina.  cb^  xL  p.  £8.  p  H^^^^^^^^^^li^B 
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wBs  fligacioiulj  contrived  by  Nimrod  and  his  brethren  of  the  bouse  of  cur.  iit.' 
Coab. 

i.  A  theory  however  like  the  present,  which  to  some  may  wear  tbe 
a^MCt  of  a  pfuadox,  ought  not  to  be  lightly  adopted.  It  will  naturally  be 
inquired,  whether  we  have  any  JacU,  beyond  the  palpable  identity  of  the 
•everal  constitutioos  both  la  form  and  spirit,  on  which  it  can  be  satisfac- 
torily established :  whether  we  have  any  proofs,  that  the  hereditary  cobles 
and  priests  of  almost  all  nations  were  mutually  allied  by  blood,  that  they 
were  universally  descended  from  the  same  stock,  and  that  they  were  of  an 
entirely  diffoent  race  from  the  various  nations  which  they  respectively  go- 
verned :  whether  in  short  we  have  any  £rect  tatimotnf,  that  tbe  two  higher 
castes,  wherever  they  may  be  discovered,  are  branches  of  the  family  of 
Cush :  while  the  subjugated  multitude,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  at  least  tbe 
ancient  world,  is  composed  of  tbe  various  separate  descendants  of  the  other 
patriarchs  ? 

(I.)  In  a  matter  of  such  remote  aotiqui^,  it  would  be  no  great  wonder 
if  I  were  unable  to  produce  any  positive  demonstration  beyond  the  remark- 
able circumstances  which  have  already  been  noticed ;  and  the  theory  might 
perhaps  be  &irly  let  to  stand  upon  the  single  point  of  aperfect  mutual  re- 
semblance between  a  number  of  political  constitutions,  which  could  only 
ha,ve  ori^joated  from  the  depression  of  one  race  of  men  by  another  race. 
For,  vbae  we  always  find,  in  such  constitutions,  first  aa  order  of  prksttt 
a^condly  an  order  of  military  noblet,  and  thirdly  a  subjugated  muttitude 
vanouthf  traded  accor^ng  to  their  several  trades  and  occupations;  and 
where  we  constantly  perceive,  that,  in  addition  to  the  external  form,  the 
^rit  of  these  constitutbns  is  universally  that  of  excluding  the  lower  orders 
ffvak  all  places  of  trust  or  authority  and  of  systematically  dooming  them  to  an 
vnaltterable  state  of  servile  d^ression  :  where  we  observe  such  to  be  uni- 
versally the  case,  and  when  we  find  the  prototype  of  all  these  constitutions 
to  have  existed  in  Iran  previous  to  the  dispersion  ;  it  b  difficult  to  avoid 
concluding,  that  they  were  alike  carried  off  from  Babylonia,  and  that  their 
several  sacerdotal  and  military  castes  were  composed  of  the  brethren  of 
those  who  formed  the  two  original  hi^ier  castes  of  the  primeval  Cutliic 
■chv.     But,  tboush  I  may  not,-  in  toery  instance,  bo  able  to  adduce 
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BOOK  VI.  any  additional  facts  to  those  which  have  been  already  specified ;  it  is  tnilj 
remarkable  to  observe,  how  much  positive  evidence  has,  in  many  cases^ 
actually  come  down  to  us.  Let  us  proceed  then  to  examine  this  c^eiioe. 
With  respect  to  the  Hindoos,  Sir  William  Jones  states  it,  as  ao  undoubted 
matter  of  iiact,  that  their  early  history  is  no  other  than  the  early  history  of 
Iran  locally  appropriated,  and  that  the  Brahmens  and  tbeiir  brethrm  the 
Chattries  came  out  of  Chald^a '.  Such  also  is  the  the  result,  to  wbicb  botfi 
M.  Bailli  and  General  Vallancey  found  themselves  inevitably  brou^t  by  the 
mere  force  of  evidence  * :  and  it  perfectly  accords  with  the  traditions  and 
practices  of  the  Brahmens  themselves.  Six  hundred  miles  fi'om  Benpd, 
they  have  an  university  for  the  instruction  of  their  order :  and  the  town, 
where  it  is  situated,  bears  the  name  of  Cashi  from  their  great  ancestor  Cash 
or  Cush ;  whose  appellation,  as  the  acknowledged  grandson  of  the  ark-pre* 
served  Menu,  is  still  fietmiliarly  preserved  among  them,  and  whom  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  scruples  not  to  identify  with  the  Cush  of  Moses.  At  this  semi- 
nary of  learning  they  teach  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Persic  languages :  and 
still,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  they  continue  to  study  their  origiioal 
Chaldee,  in  which  their  ancient  books  of  physic  are  chiefly  written  '•  Ac* 
cordingly,  they  themselves  own,  that  they  are  not  natives  of  India,  but  that 
they  of  old  descended  into  its  plains  through  the  pass  of  Heridwar :  and 
they  additionally  inform  us,  that  thdr  military  caste  is  of  the  same  fiunily 
as  the  Chasas  or  Chusas;  whom  the  Greeks  termed  from  their  locality 
LidfhScuihSj  and  who  claim  the  illustrious  Chasa  or  Chusa  as  their  com- 
mon ancestor  ^  The  very  name  indeed  of  this  caste  points  out  its  ori^^ 
and  thus  serves  to  shew  the  accuracy  of  the  Hindoo  testimony :  its  mem- 
bers, who  are  declared  brethren  of  the  Chusas,  style  themselves  Chattrkt 
or  Kheltries  or  Cshcltrks ;  which  is  but  Cushim  or  Chusas  or  Caikim  or 
Cut  him,  somewhat  variously  written.  It  seems  probable,  if  we  may  argpe 
firom  old  tradition  relative  to  the  conquests  of  the  hero-god  Rama^  that  the 
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ibrefathers  of  the  preseht  saterdotal  and  military  classes  were  chiefly  Cuthim  cbap.  m. 
of  the  line  of  Raamah,  and  that  they  subjugated  rather  than  planted  the 
lower  India.  Previous  to  their  irruption,  it  was  occupied  by  Shemites  of 
the  house  of>JiOktan  unde^.the  role  of  other  Cuthim ;  who  had  preferred 
that  more  simple  superstition  of  Buddha,  which  Epiphanius  denominates 
Scuthisnu  Hencertbe'  Buddhists  of  India  make  Shem  to  be  an  incarnation 
ef  their  fiivourite  god^  and  strenuously  contend,  what  indeed  numerous 
monuments  :throughout  the  country  sufficiently  prove,  that  their  religion 
preceded  and  was  supplanted  by  the  more  complex  system  of  Brahmenism 
or  lonism  '.  But,  however  this  may  be,  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  that 
the  two  higher  castes  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Brahmens  and  the  Chattries,  emi* 
grated  from  Chald^  or  Iran,  add  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  house  of 
Cush. 

Such  an  origin  will  of  course  make  them  the  brethren  of  the  Saman^ans 
or  Jainists  or  Cuthic  priests  of  Buddha ;  whom,  accordingly,  Clemens  and 
Porphyry  describe  as  being  one  sect  of  Indian  philosophers,  while  they 
represent  the  Brachmans  as  being  the  other  \  Hence,  although  the  Jains 
are  said  to  have,  once  spread  themselves  over  the  w^hole  of  Hindostan  and 
to  have  contended  with  the  intrusive  Brahmens  from  Chald^a,  they  are  yet 
acknowledged  to  be  of  the  same  house  as  the  military  tribe,  and  are  exhi- 
bited to  us  as  presiding  in  a  community  divided  into  separate  castes '. 
Agreeably  to  this  circumstance,  we  find  Hindoos  in  Bactriana :  and,  as  the 
Brahmens  have  engrafted  the  early  history  of  Iran  upon  their  peculiar  na- 
tional history ;  so  the  extensive  range  of  country,  which  we  have  traced 
binder  the  names  of  Iran  or  Cushi^dwip  or  Ethiopia,  namely  the  whole 
region  souths  of  the  Caspian,  was  known  also  by  the  appellation  of  India 
which  was  yet  further  extended  so  as  to  take  in  the  Indo-Scythce  of  Cashgar 
ftiul  Bokhara  \ 

* 'This:  arrangement,  which  makes  the  titles  of  Cuth  and  Sindh  convertible 
^•%;  ja  fiM^  we  always  find  them  to  be),  will  again  exhibit  to  us  the  Magi 
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Boot  yu  and  Nobility  of  Persia,  as  the  brethren  by  blood  of  the  Brahmens  and  Chat- 
tries  of  India.  Accordingly,  we  have  every  particular,  that  we  coald  wUi^ 
to  identify  them  with  each  other.  The  Ma^  so  far  as  we  can  judge  fitom 
the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  them,  were  palpable  Brab* 
mens ;  and  their  very  locality  proves  them  to  have  been  a  branch  of  die  old 
Iranian  priesthood,  for  Persia  was  a  province  of  tiie  Iranian  empire  * :  wbSk 
the  mountaineer  Persians  of  the  military  order  have  been  inocmtrovertifaly 
demonstrated  to  be  Scythians  or  Goths  or  Cuchas ;  whence  to  this  day  tb&f 
call  themselves  Kmlbkcs  or  Kiswrns  or  Casam,  and  mightily  vahie  tbenEi* 
selves  on  their  ancient  Scythian  extraction  as  raiiii^  diem  high  in  rank  above 
the  vulgar  herd  \ 

We  have  now  advanced  far  into  the  west  of  Asia :  let  us  at  once  pro* 
ceed  to  the  extremity  of  Europe,  and  then  measure  back  our  steps  to  the 
point  which  we  left. 

Sir  William  Jones,  as  we  have  recently  seen,  proooances  the  Cdts  or 
Cimmerians  to  be  of  the  same  great  family  as  the  Scuths  or  Cuths  or  Hin* 
doos  ^  His  assertion  is  erroneous,  only  as  being  too  general  and  unlimited, 
The  Cimmerians,  as  a  body^  were  certainly  not  of  the  Scuthie  boose ;  a 
point,  which  has  been  amply  established  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  Bp.  Percj 
before  him :  nationally^  they  were  Gomerim  of  the  house  of  Japhet  Ye^ 
though  Gomerim  nationalfyf  they  were  under  the  rule  of  a  Cuthic  priest- 
hood and  nobility :  hence  we  read  of  certain  Hyperboreans,  who  inhabited 
a  large  island  to  the  north  of  Gaul,  being  of  the  later  Thanie  or  giant  race ; 
by  which  we  must  understand,  agreeably  to  the'usual  application  of  the  term, 
the  postdiluvian  Cuthic  family  \  Unless  I  be  much  mistaken,  these  Cim- 
merians set  out  from  Cusba-dwip  on  their  progress  westward,  about  the 
same  time  that  the  children  of  Raamah  invaded  Hindostan :  and  this  ex- 
pedition of  theirs  under  Cuthic  leaders  is  plainly  enough  indmated  in  the 
legends  of  the  Brahmens  with  much  accuracy  and  consistency,  provided  we 
only  take  India  in  the  extensive  signification  of  all  Iran  or  Cusha-dwip 
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within  according  to  its  definition  as  lately  specified.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  cbmw.  iii» 
the  Indian  Atri  carried  the  Vedas  from  the  abode  of  the  hero-gods  on  the 
aaniniit  of  Mem  to  the  remote  insular  regions  of  the  west :  and  there,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  both  Atri  and  the  Vedas ;  the  one  under  the  name  of 
-IdriSf  the  other  under  that  of  the  holy  books  of  the  ruler  of  the  mount  '• 
Thus  liikewise  we  are  told,  that  gods  and  men  corgointly  migrated  from 
indm  to  the  same  occidental  country :  and  there  again  we  find  exactly 
these  two  descriptions  of  persons ;  a  governing  race  who  claimed  to  be  of 
the  family  of  the  gods,  and  a  governed  race  who  were  reduced  to  the  most 
abject  servitude*.    The  palpable  difference  between  them  was  not  un- 
marked by  the  accurate  eye  of  Cesar :  and,  some  time  before  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  east  were  fully  opened  to  us,  Dr.  Bortase  was  so  struck 
with  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  Druids  to  the  Persian  Magi  and  the 
Indian  Brahmens,  that  he  declared  it  impossible  to  doubt  their  identity  ^ 
Mr.  Rowland  argues  much  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Druids ; 
who,  as  usual,  constituted  the  first  of  the  three  classes'into  which  the  com- 
linihity  was  divided:  he  feeb  assured,  that  they  must  have  been. Magi ^ 
Long  indeed  before  our  day,  a  similar  remark  had  been  made  by  Pliny : 
for,  while  he  intimates  that  the  Druids  were  so  extravagantly  addicted  to 
Magic  that  they  might  have  been  the  preceptors  of  the  Persians,  he  scruples 
hot  to  apply  to  them  the  very  name  of  Magi  ^»     Dr.  Borlase  however  is 
somewhat  perplexed  by  an  unfortunate  remark  of  Cesar,  that  the  discipline 
of  the  Druids  was  tiiought  to  have  been  irwented  in  firitaki  and  to  have 
been  thence  carried  over  into  Gaul ;  on  which  account,  they,  who  wished 
to  make  themselves  thoroughly  masters  of  it,  were  accustomed  to  visit  the 
island  for  the  purposes  of  study  ^     Now,  if  this  remark  be  perfectly  accu- 
rate, or  if  it  be  so  understood  as  to  imply  that  the  Druidical  order  origi- 
nated in  Britain  ;  it  is  obvious,  that  that  order  cannot  then  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  country  by  the  first  settlers  from  Iraa  i  so  that,  in  that  case, 
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ftooK  Tf »  tbe  Druids  cannot  be  Magu  unkrt  we  exactly  kivisrt  the  progreaa.  of  color 
nizatkm,  and  bring  the  Magi  out  of  Britain  instead  of  the  Druida  out  of 
Iran ;  a  supposition^  which  so  contradicts  the  whole  history  that  it  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  tolerated.  I  must  confess,  that  I  do  not  see  any  limg  m 
the  matter  but  what  may  be  easily  enough  accounted  for.  In  the  daya  9i 
Cesar,  the  Celts  or  Cimmerians  had  been  pushed  by  the  encroacbiDg  Sqp* 
thians  to  the  extremities  of  the  west ;  though  in  die  time^  of  Darius  Hy»- 
taspis,  they  had  only  been  attacked  by  them  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and 
Asia '.  Under  such  circumstances,  tlie  most  learned  of  the  Druids^  wiah^ 
ing  to  preserve  their  system  in  its  utmost  purity,  would  naturally  retire  as 
iieu'  as  possible  from  the  scene  of  danger  and  tumult  Hence  Britdn  would 
long  be  their  special  sanctuary  :  and  hence  Cesar^  finding  that  the  Gallic 
Druids  went  thither  for  instruction  rather  than  the  British  Druids  into  GaoJ^ 
would  obviously  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  religion  originated  in  the  bland 
and  was  thence  brought  to  the  continent  In  progress  of  timc^  tbe  same 
causes  produced  a  repetition  of  the  same  effects  :  and|  when  south  Britaiii 
was /subjugated  by  the  Romans,  Anglesey  became  to  the  largsr  island  what 
the  larger  island  had  previously  been  to  Gaul.  It  was  tbe  special  receph 
tacle  and  university  of  the  Druids,  where  they  resided  under  tbe  superinr 
'  tendance  of  their  Archdruid  :  and  from  this  point  the  streams  of  their  caK 
lective  wisdom  continued  to  flow,  until  they  were  finally  either  eradicated 
by  the  invaders  or  compelled  to  flee  into  Ireland  and  tbe  northern  islea  \ 
The  Druids  then  may  be  safely  pronounced  a  branch  of  the  Magi  or  sacer- 
dotal tribe  of  Iran :  for,  as  the  progress  of  the  Cimmerians  from  upper 
Asia  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  west  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  his* 
tOTy,  and  as  the  resemblance  between  the  Druids  and  the  Magi  is  too 
marked  and  too  universal  to  be  the  result  of  mere  accident ' ;  we  may  feel 
assured,  that,  when  the  Gomerians  emigrated  from  Iran,  they  went  off  under 
the  priestiKX)d  and  military  nobility  to  whose  sway  they  were  already  ac- 
customed.     With  thb  opinion  agree  the  traditions  of  tbe  Hindoos,  who 
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have  wmderfuUy  preserved  the  knowledge  of  eairljr,  emigrations.  We  le^m  ^^^*  it'* 
fyom  theaiy  that  the  Maghaa  or  Magi  of  Iran  m  ere  00  styled  from  a  title  of 
their  jgbd ;  for  Mt^hi  is  a  name  of  Buddha  or  Mahabad.  This  per^pnag^  19 
deemed  the  common  father  of  all  the  vaiious  &ioilie3  of  the  Maghas :  wUq 
i|re  spread  through  the  eastern  parts,  of  Hindi>8tan,  the  Buripaa  empire^ 
Siam,  and  China,  countries  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Buddha ; 
and  who  colonized  and  gave  their  name  to  the  land  of  Magadha,  wberf 
Buddha  or  Magha  was  sometimes  thought  to  hav^^  h^eo  born.    The  ^acer* 
dotal  order  among  these  Maghas,  viewed  as  a  natioi^  is  allowed  to  be  com- 
posed of  Brahmens :  and  these  bear  also  the  appellation  of  Sacas  or  &i- 
co/flw,  because  they  came  tntp  Hindostan  from  Sacam  or  Saca-dwip.     Bpt 
the  Sacas  are  acknowledged  by  all  writerf,  both  eastern  and  western,  to  be 
of  the  same  great  house  as  the  Chusas  pr  Scuths  or  Goths :  and  their  aof* 
eestors  were  seated  of  old  ip  Cusha^dyvjp  within,  or  the  oriental  land  of 
Cush,  or  Iran  in  its  largest  sense.     From  this  region,  ^rbi)e  some  of  them 
migrated  into  Hindostan ;  othert^  accordipg  to  the  {^m^nasy  travelled  west^ 
ward,  and  at  one  period  occupied  the  lesser  Asia  called  from  them  «&ca« 
imp.    But  here  they  did  not  finally  settle :  for  Buddha,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Magha^  is  said  to  be  the  grandphild,of  the  venerable  Twashta  in 
the  west ;  and  the  Sacas  or  Magbas  are  said  io  have  penetrated  far  int^ 
the  occidental  islands '.    Now  this  cannot  relate  to  the  comparatively  recent 
conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Savons ;  because,  in  the  state  of  the  world  at 
that  period,  Ihe  Hindoos  could  not  possibly  have  received  any  tiding  of 
such  an  event.     It  nuist  refer  therefore  to  a  far  more  ancient  colonizing  of 
the  west  by  the  old  Cimmerians,  under  the  rule  of  the  Sacas  or  Maghas,. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  two  higher  castes  among  the  Celts  ouist  clearly 
have  been  of  the  same  family  as  the  two  higher  castes  among  the  Iranians 
and  the  Hindoos :  for  they  are  all  equally  Maghas     But  the  Maghas  are 
Sacas ;  and  the  Sacas  are  Scuths  or  Chusas :  they  are  likewise  declared  to 
be  of  the  same  race  as  the  military  caste,  as  they  have  already  been  identi- 
fied with  that  of  the  Brahmens  \     Hence  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that  the 
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•  Druids,  the  Magi,  Uie  Brafameos,  and  thesercrri  military  ctstes  aiMctated 
widi  tbem  in  emfHre,  were  all  of  one  family :  and  it  will  likewise  -fbUow, 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  theory  which  I  advocate,  that  that  funiiy  was 
the  Scutbic  or  Sacasenic  bouse  of  Cush  or  Cusha  or  Cutb.  As  the  Celtic 
Druids  of  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  Ireland,  perfectly  leaembled  the  Mag^ 
in  their  doctrines  and  institutes ;  and  as  they  have  been  proved  to  be  l»^ 
threu  by  blood  of  those  Magi,  whether  settled  in  Iran  or  scattered  ovfir: 
eastern  India :  we  shall  not  w(xider  to  find  them  all  distinguished  by  atmi 
mon  appellations ;  a  circumstance,  which  tends  additiooally  to  prove  thrt 
the  Druids  were  a  branch  of  the  Iranian  Magt  Thus,  if  in  the  west  the 
members  of  the  sacerdotal  caste  were  styled  Drui,  at  Derwyddt  or  Draaii 
they  were  in  Fosia  denominated  Daru,  or  Drvd,  or  Daruth:  if  ia.lbo 
west,  Baidhs ;  in  Perna,  Bada,  while  tiie  chief  of  the  OTder,  as  tbe  nptt^ 
sentative  of  Maha-Bad  or  tbe  great  Buddha,  bore  the  name  of  MurBtui  or. 
Maha-Bad:  if  in  the  west,'  Readaa;  in  Persia,  Radt^  or  Buads:  if  in  tbe 
west,  Sagant;  in  Persia  and  India,  Sacaa:  and  finally,  if  tbrougboat  the 
eas^  Magi,  or  Magas  or  Maghaa  or  Moghat;  in  the  west,  Megs,  ot 
Mught,  or  Moghs,  or  Muchs '.  Such  coincidences  are  too  mai'ked  and. 
too  numerous  to  be  merely  accidental :  tbe  necessary  conclusioii  from  them 
all  is  that,  which  has  already  been  drawn. 

But,  if  the  Celtic  Druids  be  brethren  of  the  Magi  and  the  Brahmeu^ 
since  they  occupy  tbe  two  extremities  of  the  east  and  the  wes^  it  seems 
almost  inevitably  to  follow,  that  tbe  various  intermedl^e  sacerdotal  and 
military  classes  should  likevnse  be  branches  of  the  same  great  &mily. 
Hence  we  find  Clemens  enumerating,  as  kindred  philosophera,  the  prie^ 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans  or  Chusdim  of  the  Babylonians,  tb$  Dmxly, 
of  the  Gauls,  tlie  Seman^ans  of  the  Bactrians,  tbe  wise  men  of  ^le  Cd^M 
the  Magi  of  tbe  Persians,  the  Sarmuieans  of  the  Buddhists,  and  Mk  Bt^j 
mens  of  the  Hindoos'.  Hence  also  vte  find  Pythagcuras  constantly  receiv- 
ing the  same  instruction,  whether  be  studied  among  the  Bralimcns,  or  tbe 
Druids,  or  the  Magi,  or  tbe  Chald^ns,  or  the  priests  of  Egypt  and  Iberia 

'  VaUan.  Vind.p.241,2i2,251,S99,4'll,  416,419,42%427.419.    Borlue'a  Coniw. 

fc.  a.  c  S.  p.  67.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  lib,  i.  p.  S05. '  .  ■    -  m^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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•nd  Tkrace  and  DeUsaud  Imbros  aod  Samothrace  end  Eleusis*.  And  c 
bence,  as  the  Hindooe  represent  Atri,  as  travelling  with  the  Vedas  into 
the  west ;  so  they  equally  describe  him,  as  bearing  them  into  Egypt  and 
as  iDtroducing  them  oo  the  banks  of  Nile.  Here  he  consigned  them  to  the 
care  of  bis  son  Datta :  and  here  we  recognize  both  Datta  and  the  Vedas. 
in  Taut  and  in  the  mysterious  books  attributed  to  bim  *.  With  respect  to 
this  last  country,  the  origin  of  the  two  superior  castes  must  not  be  ascribed 
to  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  it  by  the  Shepherd-kings,  though  they  doubtp 
less  were  of  the  same  great  family  as  those  intruders.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. The  castes  still  subsisted  long  after  the  Shepherd-kings  had  been 
expelled ;  which  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  they  been  compoaed  of 
those  pastoral  warriors :  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  tbey  bad  equally, 
existied  preoious  to  the  irruption  of  the  Shepherds ;  so  that  they  must  have 
been  coeval  with  the  first  planting  of  Egypt  by  the  Mizfaim.  It  u  not 
unwtHtby  of  observation,  that  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  Persian  Magi,  as. 
being,  prior  in  point  of  antiquity  to  the  Egyptian  priesthood  *.  In  this  he 
18  perfectly  accurate :  for  tbe  Magi  or  Cuthic  priests  of  Iran  were  esta- 
blished pretHotu  to  the  dispersiMi;  while  the  ^yptian  priests,  like  the, 
firahmeos  and  the  Druids,  were  but  an  emgrat'mg  branch  of  them. 

(3.)  fiut  the  consanguinity  of  the  two  higher  orders,  in  whatever  quarter 
of  the  world  they  may  be  found,  is  yet  further  proved  by  the  very  extraor- 
dinary intercourse,  which  in  old  times  subsisted  between  them :  a  circum- 
stance  easily  accounted  for,  on  the  ground  of  tlieir  long-remembered  mutual 
relationahip ;  but,  cm  any  other  other  supposition,  wholly  inexplicable. 

It  has  been  shewn  at  large  by  General  Vallancey,  that,  between  tb^ 
ancient  Irish  and  the  ancient  Persian  histories  down  even  to  the  time  of 
Darius  Codoman,  there  is  such  a  regular  coincidence  of  successive  partj- 
cnfarw,  that  we  are  compelled  to  believe  the  one  a  mere  localized  transcript 
^.,<tfie  other*.  But  this  transcription  could  not  have  taken  place,  unless 
«►  JMiMcomiphiid  subsisted  between  the  two  countries  as  late  as  the  days 
of  that  prince :  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  bow  that  intercourse  could  have 

■  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  lib.  i.  p.  90%  SOS,  304.    Jambl.  de  vlt.  Pyth.  §  151. 
■  Aaiati.  IBoL  wd.  v.  p.  gSO,  361.  ^  *  Diog.  Ueit.  Prooem.  p.  6. 


'  VaUvi.  VU.  p.  U9.  et  alibi. 
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BOOK  ^i;  been  kept  up  except  through  the  medium  of  the  intervening  Magi  and 
Druids.  Ireland  must^  from  time  to  time^  have  received  small  coiomaa 
from  Persia :  and  the  Cuthic  leaders  of  these,  who  were  freelj  sufiered  to 
pass  through  the  settlements  of  then*  aclcnowledged  brethren,  brought  with 
diem,  and  locally  adopted  in  the  west  as  their  own  national  history,  vAxU 
was  really  the  oriental  history  of  their  ancestors  '• 

Of  such  a  friendly  intercourse,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  easy  to  prom 
duce  examples.  Pythagoras,  we  find,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
either  danger  or  apprehension  or  difliculty,  visited  alike  the  DruidSi  the 
Magi,  tite  Chaldeans,  the  Iberian  Sacas,  and  the  Brahmens :  the  shipwreck 
of  a  Hindoo  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  sea  is  said  to  have  first  opened  Am 
maritime  route  to  India :  Ariovistus  king  of  the  Suevi,  fifty  nine  years  be* 
ibre  Christ,  presented  Metellus  Celer  with  some  Hindoos,  who  had  kma 
wrecked  as  they  were  crossing  either  the  Baltic  or  the  German  ocean  r 
and,  in  more  recent  times,  Hindoos  have  been  seen  near  the  lake  Baikal, 
at  Moscow,  and  even  at  Tobolsk  in  Siberia  \  So  agam :  Sir  WiUiam 
Jones  thinks  'there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  Egyptian  primto 
have  sometime^  em^rated  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumua;  where  they  were  courteously  received,  and  fiedy 
allowed  to  settle,  by  their  kindred  the  Brahmens  '•  Nor  was  the  Celtic 
priesthood  less  addicted  to  similar  roving.  Herodotos  has  preserved  « 
curious  account  of  two  sacred  Hyperborean  virgins  travelling  from  the 
north  to  Delos :  the  worship  of  the  third  Apollo  was  brought,  according  to 
Cicero,  by  the  Hyperboreans  to  Delphi:  the  Hyperboreans  themselves^ 
^  according  to  Mnaseas,  were  Delphians ;  that  is  to  say,  their  sacerdotal 

*  The  following  exodlent  remsrk  of  M.  BailU  throws  much  h'ght  on  this  cimous  thouf^ 
▼ery  natural  localization  of  history.  When  a  nation,  either  in  a  body  or  by  colonies^  changei 
its  habitation f  in  this  peaceable  migration  it  transports  every  thing  along  tcith  it,  all  its  insti^ 
tutianSf  sciences,  remembrance  of  past  transactions,  and  memory  of  its  ancestors.  The  history 
qfitsjirst^ate  has  always  preceded.the  history  of  its  second.  At  length,  its  traditions  art 
altered  by  their  antiquity:  time  has  cotifimnded  the  whole:  and  the  two  histories  form  na 
more  than  one.  See  then,  ham  facts,  true  in  themselves^  become  false  as  referred  to  the  placoi 
inhere  they  are  supposed  to  ham  happened,    Leitr.  sar  PAtlantide.  p.  28. 

«  Amt.Itef.ToLiu.p.49.ToLx.p.l06— 106,116.    8tEshteiibeig*S:SilMr.p.I0S. 
^Mmtt.luLJijAysA.iSuf.takm. 
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mAer  wis  of  tbe  «uiie  lineage  as  die  Ionic  or  Cuthic  Greeks :  and  the  pbi^  oaAib  iv« 
losophical  Ai^aris  journeyed  from  the  great  island  of  the  Hyperboreans^ 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  Gaul  and  in  which  the  scdar  god  was  worshipped 
in  a  large  circular  stone  templOi  with  a  view  of  renewing  the  ancient  league 
ai  friendship  bctwoca  his  brethren  and  the  Delians  \  Such  journeys  imply 
all  the  confidence  of  acknowledged  relationship  and  common  interest  be- 
tween  the  ieretaal  governing  powers :  and  the  mode,  in  which  the  travel- 
lers were  amicably  passed  forward  from  one  nation  to  another,  as  detailed 
with  much  particolarity  by  Herodotus,  points  out  the  manner  in  which 
tbeie  expeditions  were  accomplished  \ 

(3.)  It  watt  frtmi  this  universal  consanguinity,  that  we  so  perpetually 
find  tiie  priests  of  very  different  countries  distinguished  by  the  *tie  appel* 
fations;  while  the  appellations  themselves  are  but  various  titles  of  the  great 
iamily,  from  which  tiiey  were  descended. 

The  members  of  dmt  frunily  were  styled  Cushim  or  Ctuas^  from  their 
ancestor  Cush ;  Sacas  or  SagM  or  Sacasenas,  from  their  god  Saca  or 
Buddha ;  and,  PaUi  or  PeiMgs  or  PhiBstim  or  FaUaSf  on  account  of  their 
constant  aissumption  of  the  favourite  character  of  Shepherds.  Now  all 
these  names  are  sacerdotal  appeUadons :  and  the  reason,  why  they  became 
so,  was  the  origination  of  the  priesthood  from  the  house  of  Cush.  Thu^ 
in  the  ancient  Irish,  in  the  Japanese,  in  the  Syriac,  in  ^  Ethiopic,  in  the 
Arabic,  in  tbe  Persic^  and  in  the  old  Pelasgic  dialect  of  Samothrace,  Cais 
or  Cwhes  or  Cusis  or  Casi  or  Cmees  or  Kish  or  Caies  equally  denotes 
a  priest  or  minister  of  religion*.  Thus  also,  what  strongly  serves  to  cor- 
roborate tbe  hypothesis  of  the  common  descent  oi  the  sacerdotal  and  mili* 
tary  classes,  Sagan,  in  the  Chaldee  of  Babylonia  whence  it  was  latterly 
adopted  into  the  Hebrew,  signifies  both  a  magus  and  a  nobleman :  Sagan^ 
botii  in  the  Irish  and  in  tbe  language  of  the  northern  Americans,  is  a  priest: 
Zauaghar^  among  the  Persians,  was  the  title  of  the  Archimagus :  Sagart, 
in  the  £thiopic,  is  a  military  grandee :  and  Sheicky  among  tbe  Arabs  of       ^ 

'  Hopod.  Hist.  Kb.  iv.  c  35.    Cicer.  de  nat  deor.  lib.  iii.  c.  2S.    SchoL  in  ApoU.  Argoa 
lib.  iL  ver.  677.    Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  ii.  p.  ISO. 
•  Herod.  Hist  lib.  iv.  c.  SS— 35. 
'  YsUaa.  Vind*  p.  441,  442.    Hesych.  Lex.  Koi^^. 
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^^<  ^*  the  desert,  is  equiyalent  to  a  chief  or  nobkman  *•    Thus  Ukewise, 

the  Irish,  the  Phenicians,  the  Chald^DS,  the  Sicilians^  and  the  Canaamtea» 
Filea  or  Phileagh  or  Philach  or  Palic  was  equally  employed  to  denote  a 
priest  or  magus  \ 

Such  multiplied  coincidences  appear  to  be  something  more  than  iacci- 
dent :  and,  when  we  consider  the  origination  of  the  sacerdotal  and  military 
castes  in  every  part  of  the  world,  it  seems  reasonable  to  ascribe  these  appeU 
lations  to  the  source  which  has  been  pointed  out. 

(4.)  Before  the  subject  be  entirely  dismissed,  we  most  notice  another 
peculiarity,  which  is  of  too  extraordinary  a  nature  to  be  passed  over  10 
silen<^e.  By  the  junction  of  hero*worship  with  astrmiomical  Sabiavusn^  the 
great  father  was  venerated  in  the  orb  of  the  Sun,  and  the  great  motl^er  10 
the  crescent  of  the  Moon :  or,  what  was  the  obvious  consequence  of  aa* 
cribing  an  hermaphroditic  nature  to  the  universal  parent,  this  ancient  dui- 
racter  was  sometimes  viewed,  as  the  masculine  genius  of  the  Moon  no  leas 
than  of  the  Sun.  Hence  those  actions  and  sufferings,  wluch  properly  be- 
longed to  the  chief  demon  god  and  goddess,  were  ascribed  to  the  two  pnu- 
cipal  heavenly  bodies :  and,  as  all  mankind  were  descended  from  the  ior- 
mer,  all  mankind  would  mystically  be  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  latter. 
But  so  proud  and  wonderful  a  genealogy  offered  too  fair  an  opening  for 
deceptively  extending  the  influence  of  the  governing  powers^  to  be  lightly 
passed  over  and  neglected.  The  higher  classes,  accordingly,  soon.arrot- 
gated  to  themselves,  what,  upon  the  principles  of  the  established  supersti* 
tion,  was  equally  common  to  all.  They  gave  themselves  out  to  be  emi* 
nently  the  children  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon ;  those  deities,  who  were 
acknowledged  to  be  the  grand  objects  of  religious  adoration :  and,  in  virtue 
of  this  descent,  which  exhibited  them  as  of  a  wholly  different  race  from 
the  subjugated  vulgar,  they  seemed  to  build  their  authority  upon  the  firm 
basis  of  a  right  clearly  divine.  Now,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  very  general 
systematic  assumption  of  such  titles  may  be  adduced  as  another  argument 

■  Dan.  iL  48.  ili.  2.  Jerem.  li.  57.  Vallan.  Vind.  p.  44-9,  450.  Hyde  de  rel.  Yet.  Pen. 
jk  279.  Adair's  Hist,  of  Amer.  Ind.  Hence,  from  the  wisdom  of  the  priesthood^  is  d»- 
med  our  Gothic  word  Sage  and  the  Latin  Saga. 

*  Valhnc.  Vind.  p.  4i6,  446. 


to  prove  the  oemflmob  ongbatioQ  6f  the  superior  orden*    Let  as  proceed  «sap»  iit. 
ta  bring  forward  some  kistaiicei  o£  it 

Among  the  Hindoos  tben,  the  members  of  the  military  caste,  to  which 
the  rajahs  always  bdong,  are  styled  Surya-bam  and  Chandra-bans^  or 
^hiidren  of  the  Sun  and  duldren  of  the  Moon  ^.  Among  the  ancient  £gy  p^ 
tians,  the  first  dynasty,  or  that  which  conducted  the  Mizraim  into  the  land 
of  their  settlement,  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  Aurites  or  children  oi 
the  Sun :  for  the  oriental  word  Aur  denotes  the  saiar  light  \  Among  the 
Ptesians,  Mhhras  bore  the  name  of  Azon-Nakis  or  the  lard  Sun :  and 
from  htm,  both  bis  descendants  the  yoonger  h6ro*godS|  and  his  ministers 
Ibe  Magi,  were  denominated  Zom  and  Azoni  or  the  posterity  of  the  Sun  ^. 
Among  the  Greeks,  we  find  an  eminent  fieunily  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  HeUaddt  or  children  of  the  Sun:  and  originally  this  family,  includ- 
ing its  parent,  consisted  of  eight  persons.  Its  genealogy  was  traced  up  as 
Ugh  as  the  deluge :  and  its  founders  were  contemporary  with  Spart^us 
and  Croaius  and  Cnth,  th6  three  sons  of  Jupiter  by  the  nyroph  Himalia. 
It  chiefly  occupied  the  island  of  Rhodes:  its  members  &r  excelled  all 
other  men  in  wisdom :  they  cultivated  with  much  success  the  sciences  of 
navigation  and  astronomy :  and  they  were  the  xnngtnal  instructors  even  of 
the  wise  Egyptians  themselves ^  We  can  have  no  difficulty  in  cmderstand- 
ing  the  purport  of  this  curious  narrative.  But  the  Greeks  were  likewise 
familiar  with  the  children  of  the  Moon.  This  appellation  was  the  ancient 
title  of  the  Arcadians ;  who,  as  an  eminent  branch  of  the  lonim  and  as 
diligent  worshippers  of  the  lunar  boat  Argba,  were  of  old  denominated 
Selemtes  ^  Similar  notions  prevailed  among  the  Cut^an  rulers  of  Colchis» 
We  find  Eetes,  who  is  described  as  the  sovereign  of  Colchb  at  the  time  of 
the  fabulous  Argonautic  expedition,  claiming  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  Sun 
by  Iduia  the  daughter  of  Oceanus :  and,  as  the  Cuthim  of  Colchis  and 
Arcadia  were  originally  of  the  same  race;  a  legend  was  fabricated,  that  the 
Sun  gave  Arcadia  to  Aloeus  and  Corinth  to  Eetes^  whence  the  latter  emi- 

■  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  127,  375,  vol.  L  p.  263.  voL  v.  p.  334»    Moort  Hind.  Pantlw 

p.  369,  283. 

*  Syncell.  Chronog.  p.  51.  '  Bryant's  Anal.  toI.  ii.  p.  124,  125.' 

♦  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  v.  p.  327,  328.  »  SchoK  in  ApolL  Argon,  lib.  iv.  ver.  26i.. 

Pag.  Idol.  VOL,  111.  3  R 
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»oo&  vi.  grated  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  \  Among  the  Britons,  it  was  acknow^ 
ledged  that  the  solar  Hu  was  indeed  the  father  of  all  mankind :  yet,  as  he 
is  declared  to  have  been  the  first  bard  or  druid,  he  seems  to  be  claimed  as 
the  peculiar  ancestor  of  the  sacerdotal  caste ;  for  the  royal  and  proud  line 
of  that  dignified  race  is  declared  to  be  the  special  ornament  of  this  moat 
ancient  divinity,  while  in  return  he  is  said  to  be  the  parent  and  the  king  cyf 
the  bards  \  Lastly,  among  the  Peruvians,  the  royal  fieunily  of  the  Yncas 
was  viewed  as  a  wholly  distinct  race  fi*om  their  subjects.  Thq^  were 
obeyed,  not  more  as  sovereigns,  than  as  visible  representatives  of  the  chief 
divinity.  Through  their  first  human  ancestor  Mango-Copac,  they  traced 
their  lofty  genealogy  from  the  god  of  day :  the  blood  of  these  children  ef 
the  Sun,  for  such  was  the  general  appellation  by  which  they  were  distin- 
guished, was  held  to  be  sacred :  and,  by  the  prohibition  of  all  intermarriages 
between  the  governing  family  and  the  people^  it  was  never  contaminated 
by  mixing  with  the  plebeian  streams  that  circulated  through  vulg^  veins  '• 
Sir  William  Jones  has  too  hastily  pronounced  all  the  Peruvians  to  be  of 
the  line  of  Ham.  That  their  sovereigns  were,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted : 
and  the  particular  feunily,  whence  they  originated,  is  clearly  enough  pointed 
out  in  the  name  of  their  capital  Cusco;  which  il  but  an  inversion  of  Coh^ 
Cus  or  Caucasus. 

'  Tzetz.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  17i.  *  Davies's  MythoL  p.  84, 1201 181. 

'  Upbertson's  Hist,  of  Amer.  b.  vii.  p.  200—207. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Respecting  the  various  Settlements  and  Migrations  of  the 
unblended  Part  of  the  MiUtary  Caste. 


J,  HUS  we  have  seen,  that,  as  the  chfldren  of  Cusb  established  the  first 
great  empire  at  Babel ;  so,  when  the  dispersion  took  place,  they  by  no 
means  lost  their  deep-rooted  authority  over  their  brethren.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  still  remained  mingled  among  them  ;  and  still,  in  almost  every 
region  of  the  globe,  formed  the  two  superior  governing  classes  of  priests 
and  military  nobles.  Some  contmued  in  Iran :  where,  through  an  un- 
broken series  of  fifteen  centuries,  they  ruled  over  Aram  and  Ashur  and 
Elam  and  Arphaxad ;  and,  even  when  the  sceptre  passed  out  of  the  line 
of  Nimrod  by  the  Assyrian  revolution,  they  were  not  less  really  the  gover- 
nors of  the  empire.  Others  emigrated  at  the  head  of  those  tribes ;  whose 
priesthood  and  feudal  lords  they  had  been,  while  the  primeval  Iranian  mo- 
narchy subsisted  unbroken :  and  thus  we  find  the  same  political  system,  ws 
that  which  was  first  contrived  in  Babylonia  and  which  vests  the  atitliift  dfe/ 
rection  of  the  state  in  two  superior  unmixing  orders,  fimdy  MNi 
quarters  of  the  globe  the  most  widely  separated  from  eadi  oA 

I.  But,  notwithstanding  the  profound  though  Macbv 
the  early  Cuthim,  we  have  observed  veiy  evidrat  tiM 
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BOOK  VI.  among  them.  What  has  been  denominated  Scuthism  was  the  first  and 
least  offensive  apostasy  from  the  truth:  but,  during  the  construction  of  the 
tower,  a  yet  further  departure  took  place  from  the  purity  of  genuine  reli- 
gion. This  received  the  name  of  lonism  or  Hellenism :  and,  as  I  have 
identi6ed  the  former  with  Buddhism  or  Samaneism,  so  I  consider  the  latter 
to  be  the  same  as  what  may  be  indifferently  styled  Brahmetdsm  or  Osirism 
or  Bacchism.  The  introduction  of  a  much  more  eomplex  and  depraved 
system  was  far  from  meeting  with  general  approbation.  A  violent  schism 
was  the  result :  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  Hindoo  tradition,  a  bitter  war 
was  carried  on,  or  at  least  a  furious  battle  was  fought,  between  the  coa* 
tending  factions.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  the  difference  ended,  at  the 
time  of  t|;ie  confusion  of  tongues,  in  a  formal  separatioo.  The  Ionic  |>arty 
was  much  the  strongest  and  most  numerous  :  here  the  Cuthim,  as  priests 
and  nobles,  continued  to  rule  over  the  several  fragments  or  smaller  na- 
tional communities  of  the  now  dispersed  multitude.  The  Scuthic  party 
was  far  the  weakest  and  least  numerous :  here  the  dissident  Cuthim  w^re 
left  almost  alone ;  for,  if  any  of  their  retainers  out  of  the  other  fJEunilies 
adhered  to  them,  these  were  so  few  that  they  were  soon  lost  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  greater  mass  of  their  companions.  Hence,  though  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  children  of  Cush  was  scattered  over  the  whole  world  as  the 
priests  and  nobles  of  the  emigrating  families ;  yet  another  large  portion 
went  off  from  the  land  of  Shinar,  dissatisfied  and  in  a  great  degree  un- 
mixed with  the  other  descendants  of  Noah.  These,  depressed  as  they 
.  were  tor  a  season,  retained  all  the  military  spirit  and  enterprize  of  their 
house.  They  disdained  to  become  tlie  serfs  of  Iran  :  over  Mizraim  and 
Joktan,  Gomer  and  Magog,  they  had  no  influence.  Hence,  when  they 
retired  from  Babel,  they  preserved  a  proud  independence:  and,  as  all 
lower  castes  were  necessarily  unknown  among  them,  they  long  constituted 
a  nation  or  nations,  composed  solely,  according  to  the  Gothic  acceptation 
of  the  word,  of  nobles  or  gentlemen.  On  this  singular  distinction  they 
highly  valued  themselves;  and  not  unfrequently  blended  the  idea  with 
their  family  or  characteristic  appellation.  Tlius  they  often  chose  to  be 
called  royal  Scythians^  Massagetes  or  great  GeteSy  and  Huc-Sos  or  paH(h 
ral  kings.    As  they  almost  wholly,  in  the  first  instance,  retired  to  the  nortl^ 
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er  Dortb-east  of  Babylonia,  while  a  very  priacipal  body  of  Cuthim  re-  chap,  i 
mained  master  of  the  Nimrodic  empire ;  a  distinction  was  naturally  soon 
made  betwcien  the  Scythians  of  the  north  and  the  Scythians  of  the  south : 
and,  as  the  latter  from  their  sovereignty  received  the  general  name  of  Irit- 
niaas,  so  the  former  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Touraniam. 
These  are  the  Scythians  of  common  history,  a  nation  equally  renowned  for 
their  arms  and  fw  their  wisdoiu :  these  are  the  people,  whose  progress  and 
settlements  we  have  now  briefly,  to  trace. 

1.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Sir  William  Jones,  that  the  Hindoos 
have  evidently  ingrafted  the  early  history  of  Iran  upon  their  own  ancient 
national  history :  so  that  their  account  of  the  origin  of  castes  is  really  an 
account  of  their  originating  in  a  more  western  country ;  while  the  sacred 
book  of  Institutes,  which  they  ascribe  to  Menu,  is  in  fact  no  other  than  the 
umilar  heaven-descended  book  of  Regulations,  which  in  Iran  was  given  to 
Mababad '.  Such  being  tlie  case,  the  book  in  question  may  be  deemed 
the  oldest  in  the  world :  and  any  bbtorical  notices, -which  it  conveys,  will 
be  peculiarly  valuable. 

Now  it  is  a  most  curious  circumstance,  that  this  very  secession  of  certain 
members  of  the  war-tribe,  respecting  which  I  am  at  present  treating,  is 
there  distinctly  specified:  the  nations,  which  they  formed,  are  enumerated: 
and  the  character,  which  they  long  sustained,  is  exhibited  with  striking 
accuracy.  We  are  told,  that  certain  families  of  the  Cshatriyas  or  Cuthic 
military  nobles,  by  their  omission  of  holy  rites  and  by  seeing  no  Brahmens, 
have  gradually  sunk  in  dignity  to  the  .lowest  o£-tbe  four  classes.  These 
are  the  Paundracas,  the  Odras,  and  the  Draviras;  the  Cambojas,  the 
Yavanas,  and  the  Sacas ;  the  Faradas,  the  Pahlavas,  and  the  Chinas ;  the 
Ciratas,  the  Deradas,  and  the  Chasas.  With  them  seceded  various  scat- 
tered individuals  from  all  the  four  caste^;  or,  in  the  phraseol(^  of  Hin- 
dostan,  men  who  sprang  both  from  the  mouth  and  the  arm  and  tlie  thigh 
and  the  foot  of  Brahma.  All  these  became  outcasts  by  having  neglected 
their  duties:  and  they  are  collectively  known  by  the  descriptive  name  of 

*  See  Uie  preceding  note  from  M.  Bailli,  in  book  vi.  c.  3.  .$  \X  3.  (2.) 
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Daaifut  or  plunderers,  whether  they  speak  the  language  of  Mtechchss  or 
that  of  Aryas '. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  greatest  part  of  the  tribes  here  enumB- 
rated,  as  being  equally  branches  of  the  military  caste ;  thou^  in  sMiie 
instances,  members  of  the  oAer  castes  were  confusedly  Mended  with  them. 
The  Paundracaa  seem  to  be  the  Drangn;  whom  Strabo  places  betweeb 
Ariana  and  northern  India,  bordering  upon  the  Arachoti  an^  the  Paropn- 
misadse '.  The  Odras  probably  gave  their  name  to  the  rirer  Odryssa, 
which  fiows  through  the  Pontic  territories  of  the  AhutMiea  that  stretched 
from  Armenia  to  the  Euxine  sea '.  The  Draviras  fixed  themselves  on  the 
coast  of  the  eastern  Indian  peninsnla^  The  Cambojas  are  plainly  the 
inhabitants  of  Cambodia;  and  may  be  viewed,  as  comprehending  the  Bur- 
nias,  the  Peguans,  and  the  Siamese.  The  Yavanaa  are  the  Ionic  Greeks; 
confounded,  as  was  often  the  case,  with  the  aboriginal  Javaoim.  The 
Sacas  or  Sacasenas  are  undoubtedly  the  Sacee  of  the  Greek  writers ;  who 
spread  far  to  the  north  of  India  and  Persia,  ere  they  shewed  themselves  in 
Europe  under  the  name  of  Saxont*.  The  Paradas-  are  the  Pards  or 
Partfas  or  mountaineer  Parsim.  The  Pahlavas  are  the  Scytbic  P^  or 
Pela^  or  Palestim;  and  the  name  is  equivalent  to  Sh^erdt*,  Hm 
Chinas,  according  to  the  unanimous  and  positive  assertitm  of  Ae  ^lodit^ 
are  the  Chinese :  and,  agreeably  to  this  declaration,  they  are  said  to  have 
settled  in  a  6ne  country  to  the  north-east  of  Gaur  and  to  the  east  <tf  C*- 
marup  and  Nepal,  to  have  been  long  famed  as  ingenious  artificer^  aad  to 
have  professed  the  primitive  rel^on  of  Hindostan.  They  are  described  as 
being  extremely  numerous,  so  as  to  consist  of  no  less  than  two  hundred 
clans :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that,  when  Sir  William  Jones 
laid  a  map  of  Asia  before  a  well-infixmed  Pundit  and  shewed  him  the  situ- 
ation of  his  own  country  Cashmir,  he  instantly  placed  bis  finger  on  the 
north-western  provinces  of  China  as  the  region  where  the  Chinas  of  Menu 
first  established  themselves,  and  added  that  Maha-China  or  great  China 

■  InttiU'  of  Menu.  ex.  $  43,  44,  45.  *  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xv.  p.  723. 

*  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xii.  p.  SS\,  *  Asiat.  Ret.  vol.  i.  p.  23<X 

*  Strab.Geog.lib.xLp.511,51d.    Asiat.  Ret.  toI.  viiLp.301.  v(d.nip.S17. 

*  ANSI.  Rei.  vol  XL  p.  72,  76. 
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extended  to  the  easteni  and  southern  oceans '.  The  Ciratas  seems  to  be  oiap.  t 
the  Circassians  and  other  neighbouring  kindred  tribes.  The  Deradas  are 
the  Derds ;  whom  Strabo  describes  as  a  great  nation  of  the  mouotaineer 
Indians,  stretching  towards  the  east*.  And  the  Chasas  are  most  undoubt- 
edly those,  whom  the  Greeks  called  IndoScytha :  for  they  still  occupy 
the  same  tract  of  country,  and  still  possess  those  high  lands  on  the  north 
of  Hindostan  which  bear  the  name  of  Caskgar  or  Chasa-gkir. 

This  last  appellation  is  in  reality  the  common  family  title  of  all  the  others. 
The  Chasas  or  Chusas,  whom  Menu  so  positively  declares  to  be  of  the 
same  great  house  as  tlie  war-caste  of  India,  received  tbeu-  name  from  their 
acknowledged  ancestor  Chaaa  or  Chasya  or  Chusa ;  who,  as  Sir  William 
Jones  rightly  observes,  must  indisputably  be  identified  with  the  Cush  of 
sacred  history.  Hence  the  appellation  of  Chasas  or  Chusas  is  a  general 
one :  and  hence  we  find,  that  the  powerful  race,  who  were  distinguished 
by  it,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  vast  mounbiinous  range ;  which  extends 
from  the  north-eastern  limits  of  upper  India,  skirting  the  northern  confines 
of  Persia  and  Iran,  as  iar  as  the  Euxine  sea '.  Now  this  was  the  identical 
tract  of  country,  where  the  Greek  geographers  accurately  placed  the  proper 
Scutbse,  as  contradistinguished  from  those  southern  Scuthie,  who  were  go- 
vernors of  the  great  Iranian  empire,  and  who  as  such  tenanted  a  Scythia 
which  reached  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  -the  shores  of  the  Erythr^n 
ocean.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  Chasas  or  Chusas  of  the  Hindoo  wri- 
ters are  the  same  as  the  Scuths  of  the  Greek  writers :  and  I  think  it  fur- 
ther evident,  that,  what  the  former  write  Chusas,  the  latter  chose  to  express 
Scuths  with  a  sibilant  prefix.  By  this  corrupted  appellation  however,  the 
people  ^eept  in  iboir  extrei^  western  settiements,  seem  never  to  have 
dtstiogaisbed  themtehet*.  Tbey  ndinarily,  from  their  great  forefather, 
took  the  Buae  of  OIkw  or  QuImu  or  Castians  or  Cossais  or  Chasyas  or 
Chesal :  and,  as  Ibc  B^bytonlane  and  other  nations  were  wont  to  write  and 
pronounce  sh  like  th,  tliey  often  chose  to  be  called  Cutkim  or  Cutians  or 
Coths  or  Goths  or  Cathaiam.  m  the  appellation  thus  modified  the 

*  Asiat.  Ree.  vol.  ii.  p.  S69.  *  Stab.  Geog.  lib.  ».  p.  706. 

Ii  or  Scots. 
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■ooK  VI.  Greeks  undoubtedly  formed  their  word  Scutha:  for^  as  the  natibnl  ii 

tity  of  the  Scuths  and  the  Goths  b  an  historical  matter  of  fact ;  m  we  are 
plainly  told,  that  the  people,  whom  at  one  period  the  Greeks  called  SaMm 
and  at  another  Getesj  always  styled  themselves  Goth$  *.  By  tlas  bittir 
name  they  have  deservedly  made  themselves  famous  in  the  west:  and 
their  proper  title  has  now  universally  superseded  their  corrupt  HeUeoic 
nomenclature.  Thus  extending  from  the  high  lands  of  upper  India  to  the 
very  borders  of  Europe,  they  were  variously  distinguished  by  die  Grreeka 
according  to  their  locality.  Those,  who  were  Uie  ndghbours  of  the  Hu^ 
doos,  were  the  Indo-Scyth® :  those,  who  touched  upon  the  Cdts  or  Qm^ 
merians,  were  the  Celto-Scythae  :  and  those,  who  roamed  with  their  faenb 
and  their  flocks  over  the  vast  steppes  of  the  intermediate  country,  w«iw 
known  as  the  nomade  or  pastoral  Scythians. 

S.  Their  chief  settlements  in  the  first  instance^  when  they  eon^ratad 
from  Iran,  seem  very  plainly  to  have  been  those  three  mountainous  re^ooK^ 
which  were  equally  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Caucasus;  for  so  the 
Greeks  wrote  the  word  with  the  common  Hellenic  terminatioQ. 

One  of  these  was  the  Indian  Caucasus ;  which  may  be  viewed  as  extoad- 
ing  far  to  the  north,  until  it  be  faintly  divided  by  an  indtstiacfe  line  from 
the  Tartarian  possessions  of  Japhet  In  the  Sanscrit  and  in  the  spokea 
dialects  of  the  Chasas,  the  word  is  expressed  Cas-Giri  or  Cas-Gkar  w 
Cos-Car  or  Chas-Gkar :  and  this  name,  with  various  other  kiniAred  apf^l* 
ladons  which  I  shall  presently  notice,  is  acknowledged  in  India  to  be  de* 
rived  from  the  national  title  of  the  Chasas.  Now,  in  the  Sanscrit,  Ghar 
or  Ghiri  signifies  a  mountain :  Chas-Ghar  therefore  will  denote  the  mou»- 
tain  of  Cash  or  the  mountain  of  the  Chasas.  But,  in  the  Persic^  Cau  or 
Coh  is  a  word  of  the  very  same  import  as  Ghar.  Hence,  what  the  Hindoos 
call  ChaS'Ghar,  the  Persians  have  been  accustomed  to  denominate  Cau' 
Cas :  and  from  this  name  the  Greeks,  who  received  much  of  their  oriental 
information  through  the  medium  of  Persia,  fashioned  no  doubt  their  Cau- 
casus  \    Another  of  their  settlements  was  the  Caucasus  to  the  south  of  the 

*  Asiai.  Set.  toL  vL  p.  455,  i5()» 
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CaslMan  sea  \  And  the  diird  of  them  was  that  most  westerly  Caucasus,  cbap.  m 
which  lies  on  the  north- eastern  shore  of  the  Euxine.  We  must  however 
view  these  settlements,  not  as  absolutely  distinct,  but  as  connected  with 
each  other  by  various  wandering  hordes :  for,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  both  of  the  Greek  and  the  Hindoo  writers,  the  Scythians  or 
Chasas  spread  over  the  whole  range  of  country  which  intervenes  between 
the  two  extreme  Caucasi  \ 

According  to  such  an  arrangement,  it  is  most  curious  to  observe,  whe- 
ther we  take  up  an  fmcient  or  a  modern  map,  how  indelibly  the  name  of 
Cush  or  Ctith  or  Cash  or  Cath  is  imprinted  upon  the  entire  dbtrict :  and, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  the  Hindoos  assure  us,  that  all  local  appellations  of 
this  sound  have  been  derived  from  the  national  title  of  the  Chasas.  In  old 
geography,  we  find  to  the  north  of  India  Qxsia  and  Caspia  and  Caspatyrus; 
round  the  intermediate  Caucasus,  the  Caspii  and  the  Caspian  sea  and  the 
Caspian  passes ;  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  western  Caucasus,  Cutarus 
and  Cutia  and  Cuta.  So,  in  modem  geography,  we'  have,  in  the  region  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  Cashmir  and  Castwar  and  Chasghar  and  Chatraur 
and  Cuttore  and  Chatzan  and  Coten;  at  the  foot  of  the  middle  Caucasus, 
the  Caspian  sea ;  andp  in  the  recesses  of  the  western  Cauciisus ',  the  Cir^ 
Cassians :  while  the  Caisacs  or  Cassacs,  and  their  brethren  the  Kir-Ghis^ 
ramble  over  the  intermediate  tract,  or  fi)c  themselves  in  Russian  Europe  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tanais. 

In  these  extensive  regions,  averse  from  labour,  and  possessing  the  most 
unbounded  personal  freedom ;  ever  retaining  the  origuial  military  propen- 
sity of  their  family,  and  (as  an  homogeneous  people)  ignorant  of  the  servile 

'  This  r^on  is  the  Mazenderaun  of  Persic  romance,  where  Rostam  enooanters  the 
White  giant. 

*  This  whole  range  of  high  land  is  the  Caf  of  the  Beniaa  anthors,.  who  not  unapcly 
denominate  it  the  stony  girdle  of  the  earth.  Here  they  accuratdy  place  their  Fteis  nd 
tlieir  Dives ;  and  with  good  reason,  for  it  was  the  genuine  native  coontiy  of] 

'  One  of  the  peaks  of  this  Caucasus  is  stOl  called  mowii  Chtt :  the  Cii 
denominate  it  Elborus^  according  to  its  old  name.    Clarke's  TVavels*  voL  L  €^; 
Elborus  is  evidently  the  Albordi  of  the  Zend-Avesta ;  and  JJttiffrijL  Ji  Ih 
the  Armenian  Barit  or  Baris  or  Alb'Barit* 

Pag.  Idol.  VOL,  HI. 
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tooR  VI.  distinction  into  castes;  little  regarding  the  wrathful  excommuiucation  of 
the  Ionizing  Brahmens,  and  pertinaciously  adhering  to  the  old  Scuthie 
worship  of  the  war-god  Buddha  or  Woden :  they  very  Boon,  as  their  num* 
hers  increased,  merited  but  too  well  the  reproachfully-complaining  name  of 
plunderers^  which  their  more  civilized  brethren  of  the  south  bestowed  upon 
the  fearless  outcasts. 

IL  The  general  relationship^  and  western  progress,  of  theScythic  tribes 
have  been  so  ably  investigated,  and  so  undeniably  established  on  the  smre 
basis  of  direct  historical  evidence,  by  a  learned  nuxlem  writer,  that  noihing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  give  an  epitomfe  of  his  discoveries.  I  may  how- 
ever previously  remark,  that  the  singularly  exact  coincidence  of  lus  conclu- 
sions with  the  very  ancient  testimony,  which  has  been  adduced  from  the 
Institutes  of  Menu,  serves  additionally  to  prove,  with  how  much  judgment 
and  accuracy  those  conclusions  have  been  drawn.  At  the  same  time  I 
think  it  right  to  state,  that,  in  various  instances,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  like  Sir 
William  Jones,  appears  to  me  to  have  mistaken  a  part  for  the  whole :  a 
circumstance,  which  has  occasionally  led  him  to  pnmounoe  thoie  to  be 
Scythians,  who  really  seem  to  be  tribes  of  a  different  origin  under  the  go* 
vemment  of  a  Cuthic  priesthood  and  nobility.  Much  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Mr.  Bryant ;  whose  researches,  in  many  respects,  bear  a  doae 
affinity  to  those  of  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  Sir  William  Jones.  Yet  is  the  gene- 
ral outline  of  truth  very  strongly  marked  by  the  united  labours  of  these 
three  most  able  inquirers :  for,  unless  the  evidence  had  been  almost  irresis- 
tible, tliey  could  scarcely  have  been  brought  by  different  roads  so  very 
nearly  to  the  same  point'. 

As  the  removal  of  error  is  the  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  trutlv 
Mr.  Pinkerton  demonstrates  negatively,  by  irrefragable  proofii,  that  the 
Scythians  were  a  perfectly  distinct  race  both  from  the  Sarmatians  or  San- 
romatae,  from  the  Huns  and  Tartars,  and  from  the  Cimmerians  or  Cdta 
who  were  the  original  occupants  of  the  greatest  part  of  Europe:  and  he 
further  establishes,  by  proofs  no  less  incontrovertible,  that  they  assuredly 

'  Much  the  same  remark  is  made  by  Sir  William  himself.  See  Asiat  Set.  voL  BL  (b 
428.  vol.  ii.  p.  65.  '   ' 
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irere  not  emigrants,  according  to  the  wild  dreams  of  Jomandes,  from  the  chap,  iv, 
(tterile  and  scarcely  p9>pled  regions  of  Scandinavia'. 

Having  now  learned,  who  the  Scythians  were  noty  and  whence  they  did 
not  come ;  we  have  next  to  inquire,  who  they  were,  and  whence  they  did 
come. 

1  •  In  pursuing  this  investigation,  Mr.  Pinkerton  ascertains  that  the  Scy- 
thians came  originally  out  of  Asia ;  and  he  regularly  traces  their  progress 
the  whole  way  from  the  north  of  present  Persia  *.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  they  must  indisputably  have  been  the  same  people  as  those,  whom  the 
Hindoos  denominate  Chasas  or  Chusas,  and  who  themselves  claim  to  be 
descended  (agreeably  to  their  name)  from  the  patriarch  Chusa  or  Cusha : 
for  they  are  found  to  have  emigrated  from  that  identical  region  of  the  In* 
dian  Caucasus,  viewed  as  comprehending  the  whole  mountainous  country 
of  Bokhara  and  Cashgar,  which  b  still  inhabited  by  the  Chusas,  and  which 
of  old  was  tenanted  by  the  Indo-Scyths.  In  Asia,  they  peopled  all  the 
regions  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian :  Pontus,  Armenia,  Iberia, 
and  Albania,  were  each  a  Scythic  settlement :  and,  according  to  the  posi* 
tive  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  the  Alani,  the  Massagetss,  the  Sacse,  the 
Cbatas,  the  Arimaspi,  the  Bactriani,  the  Sogdiani,  the  Hyrcani,  the  Dahae, 
the  Margiani,  and  the  mountaineer  Persians,  were  alike  Scythians  by  de- 
scent Among  the  names  here  enumerated,  those  of  the  Saca  and  Massa- 
Geta  were  the  most  prevalent :  for  Strabo  mentions,  that  such  were  the 
general  appellations  of  the  Asiatic  Scyths  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian; 
while  Herodotus  and  Pliny  inform  us,  that  the  Persians  distinguished  all 
those  Scythae  by  the  common  title  of  Saca  K 

8.  But  the  roving  humour  of  the  Touranian  Scythae  did  not  suffer  them 
to  rest  content  with  their  Asiatic  possessions,  ample  as  they  were.  From 
the  east  they  very  sooa  passed  into  Europe :  and  here,  during  the  transit, 
their  first  settlement^  u  mif^  liatarBlly  be  expected,  was  on  the  east, 
north,  and.wes^  of  the  Emdne^:   •   . 

(1.)  They  were  now  iDfidiB^  Ik*  JiwhiioM  of  the  Celts  or  Cimme- 

•     .   •        ■  --■«-■*  ««  • 

•  nwL  p.  Si-Mb  S«:     -     -^  ♦Ibid.  p.  84. 
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K  Ti<  rians ;  who  of  old  occupied  a  part  of  Asia,  and  spread  over  the  whole  at 
central  Europe.  At  this  eariy  period,  those  vast  refipna  must  rather  b«v« 
been  possessed,  than  peopled,  by  the  CelUc  tribes :  and  no  doubt  by  &r 
the  greatest  portion  of  them  must  have  been  one  continued  forest.  Heac* 
no  serious  impediment,  on  the  part  at  least  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitantiiy 
could  have  been  Uirown  id  the  way  of  the  iatruders.  They,  accordii^y* 
pushed  forward  from  the  west  of  the  Euxine :  and,  as  the  north  preaeatec) 
but  little  temptation,  tbey  directed  their  steps  towards  the  mwe  promising 
districts  of  the  south.  The  new  adventurers  were  a  branch  of  those  Scy- 
thians, whom  the  Hindoos  denominate  P<M  or  SkepkerA-  and  the  titl« 
was  perfectly  well  known  and  recognized  among  tbemaelvea  also.  Accord* 
ingly,  we  find  them  maldng  their  first  appearance  in  Thrwa  under  the 
name  of  Pclatgu  But  we  are  not  to  build  upon  mere  aimilaii^  of  appd- 
Utions :  Mr.  Pinkerton  proves,  from  the  direct  te^dmooy  of  the  ancieota, 
that  the  Pelasgi  were  undoubtedly  Scythians ;  so  tha^  wherever  we  find 
this  daring  tribe,  there  we  also  find  a  member  of  the  great  Scythk  ftmily'* 
Their  almost  entire  occupation  of  Thrace  led  the  Greek  writera  to  pro* 
nounce  the  Thracians  in  general  Souths  or  Getes ;  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  baa 
followed  them  in  their  opinion :  I  am  inclined  however  to  believ^  that  *hift 
country,  at  the  time  of  the  Pelas^  invasion,  was  already  peopled  thinly 
with  the  children  of  the  Japhetic  Tiras ;  whom  Moses  places  in  the  isles  c^ 
the  Gentiles,  and  who  seems  to  have  communicated  his  patriarchal  appdn 
latioo  to  Thracia  or  Tirasia '. 

From  this  country  the  Pelas^  advanced  into  the.  still  more  soitfbeni  te»*  . 
ritories  of  Javan ;  where  they  appear  to  have  met  with  no  efiectoal  rnMlii  . 
ance.  At  least  they  made  themselves  masters  of  t^e  whole  of  Gnees: 
and  that  at  so  early  a  period,  that  they  have  not  unfrequently  hnniMJir 
taken  for  die  Javanic  aborigines '.  The  error  no  doubt  arose  from  their 
having  occupied  the  country  long  before  the  arrival  of  tlieir  brethren,  the 
Ionic  Hellenes,  from  Egypt  and  Phenicia:  and  their  occupation  of  it  was 
.    at  once  so  ancient  and  so  complete,  that  they  are  described  as  being  the 

'  Knkcrton'g  Dissert,  p.  58—79.  •  Ibid.  p.  52—56. 

'  or  this  mittake  I  Bcknowledge  myself  to  have  b«eB  once  guil^.    OJawrtt  ^  th^- 
Cabir.  vol.  ii.  p.  S59,  360i  mm.^^^^^^i^^m^ 
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>  fresh  swarms  towards  tiie  west-  These  occupied  or  planted  the  district  of 
Illyricuna :  and  then,  winding  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  tbey  de- 
scended into  Italy ;  where  they  joined  their  brethren  the  Tyirheni,  founded 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  became  the  ancestors  of  the  future  masters  of  the 
world '.  From  such  ancient  transactions,  which  have  been  shewn  by  Mr. 
Pinkerton  to  be  positive  hbtorical  facts,  originated^  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
fable  of  the  Trojan  descent  of  the  Romans.  The  Dardanians  or  Ilieasian^ 
as  both  direct  testimony  and  as  every  part  of  their  history  demoostratea^ 
were  a  colony  of  lDdo<ScythGe  *.  Hence  they  were  brethren  of  the  Ro- 
mans :  and,  as  a  tribe  of  Tyrrheoic  Pelasgi  are  declared  to  have  sailed  firoin 
those  parts  to  Italy,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  how  the  story  of  the  £add  might 
have  been  embellished  or  invented. 

Others  of  the  Pelasgi  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  knomi 
to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Cisalpine  Gaul:  and  thence,  fordag  their 
way  to  the  north-west,  they  drove  the  real  Celts  or  Gauls  towards  the  eas^ 
and  penetrated  to  the  shores  of  the  English  channel  and  the  German  ocean. 
Here,  accordbg  to  the  accurate  distinction  of  Cesar,  they  varied  their  ap- 
pellation of  PalU  or  BhaU  or  Pelasgi  into  Balags  or  Bolga  or  BdgA 
Thes^  and  not  the  Gomeriao  Celts,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  distinctly  fihewn. 
were  the  Gaub,  who,  during  the  early  days  of  the  republic^  w«e  so  fwmi- 
dable  to  Rome. 

Having  now  reached  the  ocean,  they  beeame  a  maritime  people :  and 
their  next  enterprize  was  to  invade  the  south  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Suc- 
cess still  attended  them :  for  the  Celts,  debased  by  the  servitude  of  tbeis 
pi^itical  system,  were  never  able  to  resist  the  arms  of  a  whole  natioa  j;f 
military  nobles.  All  the  south-east  of  England,  as  we  leara  from  Ceii^' 
was  possessed  by  the  Belgfe,  who  had  driven  the  Celts  back  into  the.  ^itfri 
rior :  and,  in  Ireland,  we  5nd  them  masters  of  the  sea-coast  and  dommeer- 
ing  over  the  ori^nal  naUves,  under  the  appellation  of  Fir-Bolg ', 

(2.)  At  the  time  when  the  Scythians  planted  themselves  round  the  Euxine, 
the  whole  of  middle  Europe  from  that  sea  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  from 

*  Knk.  Dinert  p.  57, 58, 79—86-  ■  Auat.  Re*,  va).  iii.  p.  219. 

>  Pink.  DiKerU  p.  84— S6,  121, 122, 144—149. 
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tbe  Alps  and  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic  was  imperfectly  coloaized  by  the  cur* 
Celtic  descendants  of  Gomer :  this  is  a  fact,  established  by  ancient  history 
beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt '.  But,  at  the  period  when  Cesar  and  after* 
wards  when  Tacitus  flourished  (to  say  nothing  of  prior  testimonies),  all  that 
vast  tract  of  country,  which  was  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  old  Ger- 
many, was  occupied,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  by  a  singularly  warlike 
and  intrepid  race  of  men.  Here  then  an  important  question  arises  respect- 
ing the  family,  to  which  this  great  and  military  people  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Cluverius  and  Pelloutier  and  Pezron  suppose  tbe  Germans  to  be  the  chil- 
dren of  tbe  aboriginal  Celts  or  Cimmerians ;  and  in  this  opiaion,  notwitb- 
slanding  its  direct  contrariety  to  the  evidence  of  the  ancients,  it  was  long 
indolently  acquiesced.  Bp.  Percy  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  first  who  con- 
-  troverted  it ;  for,  upon  examination,  be  found,  that  no  two  people  were 
more  unlike  in  every  particular  than  the  Celts  and  the  Gt;rmans,  and  that 
alt  the  old  writers  accordingly  describe  them  as  two  entirely  different  races' : 
l»it  the  matter  has  since  been  completely  set  at  rest  by  the  laborious  inves- 
tigation of  Mr.  Pinkerton.  That  able  inquirer  bej^ns  with  negatively  de- 
monstrating, that  tbe  Germans  were  neither  Sarmatians  nor  Celts  ' :  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  shew,  by  three  grand  arguments,  that  they  werejuost 
assuredly  Scythians. 

The  first  ailment  is  that  of  identity  of  language :  for  the  German, 
white  it  is  wholly  different  from  tiie  Celtic  on  tbe  one  hand  and  from  the 
Sclavonic  on  tbe  other,  is  palpably  tbe  same  as  the  Scythic  or  Gothic  dia- 
lect, into  which  tbe  gospels  were  translated  by  Ulpbilas,  for  tbe  use.of  tbe 
Moesian  Goths,  in  the  year  367;  the  same  also  as  the  present  vulgar 
tongue  of  the  Crimea,  which  was  in  the  very  heart  of  the  first  settiement 
of  tbe  Scythians  when  they  began  to  migrate  from  Asia;  and  tbe  same 
likewise,  both  in  form  and  in  structure  and  in  numerous  words,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Persians,  among  whose  tribes  accordingly  Herodotus  actually 
specifies  the  G  ermans  \    The  second  argument  is  that  of  the  universal  tes- 

■  Pink.  Dissert  p.  iS—Sl. 
*  See  hlfl  lonbliip'i  adnunble  iDtrodut-tory  pre&ce  to  his  tramlatioa  of  Mallet's  Northero 


1  Jtid.  p.  109— Hi.  HerocL  Hist.  lib.  h  c  125. 
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who,  .with  the  exception  of  Russia  and  Poland  and  Hungary,  founded  the   chap-  ir. 
Tarious  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe ;  for  it  is  superfluous  to  observe,  that 
they  universally  came  out  of  Germany,  crossing  the  Rhine  to  the  west  and 
the  Danube  to  the  south  :  yet,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  complete 
the  matter,  a  few  remarks  shall  be  offered  upon  that  point  also. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  proves,  that  those,  whom  the  Greek  writers  of  one  period 
styled  Get€Sj  were  the  same  people  as  those ;  who,  when  better  known^ 
were  by  the  writers  of  another  period  denominated  Goths.  This  was  their 
9wn  acknowledged  national  appellation ;  which  by  the  earlier  Hellenic  his^ 
torians  had,  with  a  thinner  sound,  been  expressed  Geits.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  the  Getes  and  the  Goths  were  one  family.  But  the  Getes 
were  undoubtedly  Scythians.  The  Goths  therefore  were  Scythians  like* 
wise.  '  In  fact,  Goth  and  Scuth  are  but  the  same  word  differently  pro- 
nounced ;  the  one  without,  and  the  other  with,  the  sibilant  prefix  '.  The 
Goths  or  Scythians  of  Germany  then  were  the  people,  who  harassed  the 
eastern,  and  who  subverted  the  western,  Roman  empire.  Yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  their  numbers  were  continually  swelled  by  fresh  acces- 
sions from  the  east  The  stream  ceased  not  to  flow,  until  the  political 
aspect  of  Europe  was  entirely  changed :  conquest  naturally  produced 
castes :  the  victors  became  the  military  nobles  :  and  the  vanquished  were 
Ipng  degraded  to  the  condition  of  serfs  and  villains.  In  the  midst  of  this 
great  revolution,  we  may  still  perceive  the  two  principal  names  which  so 
eminently  predominated  in  Asia.  The  Chusas  or  Chasas,  and  the  Sacas  or 
Sacasinas,  of  the  Hindoo  writers  are  the  oriental  Scuths  and  Sacae  of  the 
Greeks :  and  the  Scuths  and'  Sacse  of  the  Greeks  are  the  European  Goths 
and  Saxons  of  more  modem  times. 

Thus  at  length  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that,  since  the  Goths 
Md  the  Saxons  are  the  descendants  of  the  Chusas  and  the  Sacse ;  since 
lhe*Chii8as  and  the  Sacae  are  alike  declared,  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  to 
%•  branches  of  the  Hindoo  military  caste ;  since  they  themselves  claim  for 
ttife']Nitriarcbal  ancestor  Chusa  or  Cusha ;  and  since  the  wide  range,  of 
mhUtk  they  occupy  a  part,  is  by  the  Hindoos  denominated  Cusha-dwip 

.,<«■*  J  .     .  •  .1;       .:'       i 

•  Pink.  Disaert.  p.  7— 14» 
?«".  IdoU  VOL.  HI,  3T 
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•  within  and  by  the  sacred  writers  the  oriental  load  ofCush ;  we  are  at  le^tb 
brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Goths  and  Saxons  of  Europe  like  tfao 
Pelasgic  founders  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  states  were  io  reality  oofc  ehil* 
dren  of  Japhet,  as  many  have  enoneously  supposed,  but  the  posterity  of 
Cush  the  son  of  Ham. 

They  were  members  of  that  great  bous^  which  the  Greeks  were  acais- 
tomed  to  s^le  IndioMs  and  Etkiopiam  in  the  south,  and  Getes  and  Scythian* 
in  the  north :  thou(^,  such  is  the  force  of  acknowledged  consanguiiuty,  wm 
^rpetually  find  the  geographical,  positirai  of  these  names  inverted,  tienoev 
what  seems  not  a  little  pei^lexing  without  this  key  to  the  mystery,  we  meek 
wjth  Stythias  and  Scythians  fer  to  the  south,  and  Indiaa  and  Indians  far  to 
the  north.  Thus  there  was  a  province  in  Egypt*  and  another  m  Syria,  alik* 
denominated  Scytkia :  the  whole  Iranian  empire,  from  Asia  Mincnr  to  As 
Erythr^n  sea,  bore  the  same  appellation :  and  this  vast  rc^on  was  ibrtber 
(considered,  as  stretchiag  along  the  coast  far  into  India,  under  the  Dame  of 
Scythia  lAmyrica '.  Accordingly,  Dionysius  informs  us,  that  tbe  sootbem 
Scythians  dwelt  on  the  shore  of  the  Erythr^an  sea  aod  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Indus ;  which  he  rightly  describes  as  flowing  from  that  high  mama^ 
taioous  r^ion,  that  received  from  the  Cbasas  the  appellation  of  Caucamu 
or  Coh-Ctu  *.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told,  that  the  Scytfaoans  of  Col- 
chis were  Indo-Scythx,  though  they  had  last  emigrated  fiom  Egjrpt': 
there  was  an  India  to  the  Phasis :  and,  among  the  Thradaos  whom  we 
have  recently  seen  to  be  in  the  main  of  Scythic  origin,  there  was  a  tribe  of 
Sindi  or  Indians  \  In  a  similar  manner,  though  the  two  priocipid  J 
pias  were  the  Iranian  and  the  African,  and  though  we  have  been  i 
tomcd  exclusively  to  assodate  tbe  ideas  of  a  black  skin  and  wodly  fa 
the  name  of  Ethiopian ;  yet,  as  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Goths  were  tiw  tUn* 
race,  we  shall  find  northern  as  well  as  southo-n  Ethiopias.  There  was  an 
Ethiopia  on  the  Euxinev  in  the  midst  of  the  Colchians,  the  Scythians,  the 


*  Bryuit'i  AnaL  vol,  iil  p.  H3, 144.  192-SlS.    Hence  powiUj  tbe  Limerick  of  tb* 
Indo-Scytbic  Iriah. 

•  Ditto.  Perieg.  vex.  1088—1092.         »  Tzetz.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  174,  Bcnid.  lib.  K.C.  104. 
*  BiTau's  AiuL  toL  iiL  p.  S14,'  215. 
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SogdiaM,  and  the  Sace :  there  was  another  Ethiopia  in  Pbeaicia :  there  cun  nr, 
was  likewise  a  regioo  called  Etkiopium  io  the  island  Eub^ :  Ethiopia  was 
the  ancient  name  of  Samothrace,  where  the  Indo^cythic  Felasgi  or  Palli 
eminently  established  thdr  Mysteries ;  and  there  was  an  Ethiopia  in  Spain, 
which  received  its  appellation  from  the  Ethiopic  Atlaotians  who  crossed 
over  into  Europe  and  occupied  the  bland  Erytb^ '.  All  these  Scythians, 
or  Goths,  w  Ethiopians,  or  Indians,  were  children  of  the  same  great  family; 
however,  from  loc^  circumstances,  they  might  dififer  in  aspect  and  com- 
plexion. In  Scripture  they  are  styled  Cashim  or  Cuthim  from  their  ances- 
tor Cush :  and  the  Greek  writers  describe  them  as  a  peculiarly  sacred  race, 
who  first  enacted  laws  and  introduced  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  same 
authors  assure  us,  that  Ethiopia  was  the  first  settled  country  upon  earth ; 
an  assertion,  perfectly  accurate  with  respect  to  the  original  Ethiopia :  for 
ifiis  Ethiopia  was  the  Asiatic  Cusha-dwip  or  primeval  empire  of  Iran  ;  and 
it  was  planted  after  the  fiood  by  Nimrod,  whom  the  author  of  the  Paschal 
Chronicle  rightly  styles  an  Ethiopian,  who  was  the  earliest  imperial  legis- 
lator, end  who  for  deep  political  reasons  was  the  chief  promoter  of  ido- 
latry •. 

'  (4.)  When  the  Scythians  had  completely  occupied  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many,  a  branch  of  this  ever  restless  people  crossed  over  into  Scandinavia. 
The  region,  which  they  had  chosen,  necessarily  converted  them  into  mari- 
ners :  and,  under  the  names  of  Peudni  or  Pik$  and  Norwegians  or  Norths 
men,  they  peopled  Iceland  and  seized  upon  alt  the  sea<coast  of  Scotland  *. 
It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that,  many  ages  afier  the  Christian  era,  they 
were  still  troublesome  and  formidable  to  the  more  civilized  south  as  Danes 
and  Normans.  As  little  need  it  be  observed,  that,  at  the  downfall  of  the 
western  empire,  the  Sacas,  who  had  at  one  period  spread  themselves  to  the 
■orth  of  India  rad  bad  been  moat  vexatious  neighbours  to  the  Medo-Per- 
Hua  nf^m^  aataed  ever  the  German  ocean,  ^d  in  the  island  of  Britain 
fc«ii^i«AMKcM  hai^dom  which  has  at  length  attained  the  last  stage  of 
LttUgious  and  political  civilization^ 

.  (5.)  The  first  Scylhic  colony  however,  that  established  itself  in  Europe, 

1^  voL  iH.  Ik  17ri— 18& .  ■  Ibid.  p.  36,  185, 16& 

:  p.  150—160, 121,  123. 
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BOOK  VI.  occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  the  eastern,  the  northern,  and  the  westenr^ 
shores  of  the  Euxine :  and  here,  after  so  many  revolutions  and  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  ages,  we  still  find  their  children  the  Cossacs  or  Cosstts. 
JMingled  no  doubt  they  are  at  present  with  other  races :  but  both  their 
name,  their  situation,  and  their  characteristic  manners,  clearly  prove  them 
to  belong  to  the  house  of  Coss  or  Cush.  Their  country  is  mentioned  nine 
centuries  ago,  by  Constantine-Porphyrogenetus,  under  the  appellation  of 
Casachia:  and  it  is  described,  as  lying  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus; 
which,  like  the  Indian  Caucasus,  was  so  called  from  its  tenants  the  Cbasas  '• 
The  modern  Cossacs  are  blended  with  Sclavonians  ;  and  their  language  b 
said  to  be  a  dialect  of  Sclavonic :  but,  though  subject  to  the  crown  of  Mus* 
covy,  they  differ  most  essentially  in  almost  every  particular  fix>m  the  Jsf 
phetic  Russians.  They  possess  the  high  chivalrous  spirit;  which  has 
always,  with  a  single  exception^  distinguished  the  military  bouse  of  Cush : 
though  under  an  arbitrary  monarch,  they  have  successfully  vindicated  their 
ancient  warlike  freedom :  and,  while  we  have  long  been  accustomed  tK^ 
deem  them  a  horde  of  barbarians,  they  have  received  from  a  modem 
traveller,  who  has  been  domesticated  with  them,  the  meed  of  no  ordinary 
commendation.  The  Cossacs,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  are  polished  in  their  man-' 
nersj  instructed  in  their  minds,  hospitable,  generous,  disinterested  in  their 
hearts,  humane  and  tender  to  the  poor,  good  husbands,  good  fathers,  good 
wives,  good  mothers,  virtuous  daughters,  valiant  and  dutiful  sons.  In  cath- 
versatiofiy  the  Cossac  is  a  gentleman :  for  he  is  well-informed,  free  from  pre* 
Judice,  open,  sincere,  and  upright  ^.  I  suspect,  that  this  Gothic  colony  re* 
ceived  a  considerable  accession  of  their  Cuthic  brethren  from  Egypt :  but 
such  subsequent  migrations  of  the  war-tribe  must  be  reserved  for  further  dis- 
cussion '. 

(6.)  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  we  have  been  equally  ill-judged  itt 
so  perpetually  stigmatizing  our  illustrious  ancestors  of  the  line  of  Cush  as 
a  race  of  ignorant  savages :  insomuch  that,  with  superficial  flippancy,  we 
have  even  disgraced  ourselves  so  far  as  proverbially  to  make  the  term  Goth 
synonymous  with  illiterate  barbarian.    They  however,  who  conversed  with. 

"  Poiph.  de  adm.  imper.  c.  xlii.  p.  133.  apud  Clarke. 
*  Clarke'g  Trav,  voL  i.  c.  13.  ^  vide  infra  c.  v.  §  VI.  3, 4. 
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noble  race,  knew  better  how  to  appreciate  theii'  value  than  their  misin-  crap.  iv» 
formed  posterity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  military  Goths  are  universally 
celebrated  by  contemporary  writers  for  their  dignified  clemency,  their 
eminent  justice,  their  domestic  modesty,  their  systematic  humanity,  their 
sacred  hospitality,  their  profound  political  wisdom.  To  speak  of  their  un- 
daunted courage  were  plainly  superfluous :  and,  if  they  little  regarded  letters 
when  they  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  they  were  well  aware,  that,  in  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  they  rather  required  a  wise  and  military,  than  a 
pedantic  and  feeble,  sovereign.  Theodoric,  who  was  unlearned,  was  the 
best  and  greatest  of  kings :  Theodohat,  who  was  learned,  brought  to  utter 
ruin  the  first  Gothic  monarchy  in  Italy.  Against  such  virtues,  the  con- 
temptible science  of  degenerate  Rome,  contemptible  and  puerile  as  it  was 
then  cultivated,  could  make  but  little  head.  The  victors  themselves,  who 
were  destined  to  infuse  a  new  principle  of  vitality  into  the  corrupt  mass, 
felt  ashamed  of  their  ignoble  conquest ;  and,  with  their  own  peculiar  energy, 
strongly  expressed  their  ineffable  contempt  for  the  doting  empire,  which 
they  overturned.  When  we  would  brand  an  enemy  with  disgrace^  we  call 
him  a  Roman ;  comprehending^  under  this  one  name  of  Roman,  whatcoer  is 
basCf  and  cowardly,  and  covetous,  and  false]  and  vicious  \ 

3.  We  have  now  traced  the  Scuthim  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  west,  let 
us  next  observe  their  progress  to  the  extremities  of  the  east. 

(1.)  The  Institutes  of  Menu,  as  we  have  seen,  declare,  that  the  Chmas 
were  a  branch  of  the  war-tribe  ;  which  seceded  and  was  excommunicated 
at  the  same  period  with  the  Chusas,  the  Sacas,  the  Cambojas^  and  other 
kindred  nations.  Now,  if  the  Pundits  be  accurate  in  the  country  which 
they  unanimously  assign  to  the  retiring  Chinas,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Chinas  are  those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  style  Chinese*. 

•  Liutprand.  Legat.    See  Pink.  Dissert,  pref.  p.  viii — xiv.     The  merciless  and  savage 

Romans,  whose  liberty  and  virtues  we  have  been  accustomed  so  childishly  to  idolize,  often 

shed  more  blood  in  a  single  war,  than  the  Goths  in  conquering  the  whole  empire.    It  is 

acutely  observed  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  that  the  language  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  which 

is  mere  Latin  corrupted  by  time,  sufficiently  proves  how  few  of  the  old  inhabitants  perished. 

They  became  in  fact,  what  they  deserved  to  become,  the  servile  caste  to  a  race  of  military 

nobles. 

*  AsiaU  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 
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Such  being  tlie  case,  the  CbioeM  must  necessarily  be  pronoanced  Cnthim 
or  Goths.  Hence  Sir  William  Jones,  on  the  united  evidence  of  reU^n 
and  old  tradition,  makes  them  a  member  of  the  great  Indian  &mily.  They 
themselves  liowever  acknowledge  not  the  title  of  Chinese ;  but,  for  wbat* 
ever  reason,  they  choose  to  conuder  it  as  a  name  of  reproach.  Yet  is 
their  origin  strongly  marked  in  their  own  nomenclature.  As  Egypt  was  of 
old  denoipiDated  C/iemia  and  the  land  of  Ham ;  so  the  Chinese  are  still 
wont  to  describe  themselves  as  the  petite  of  Han  '.  They  were,  to  a  ccmj- 
siderable  extent  at  least,  children  of  Ham  through  the  Gothic  line  of  Cush: 
for  every  particular,  that  can  be  collected  respecting  them,  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  tcstiroony  of  the  Institutes. 

Herodotus  mentions  a  very  remarkable  fiunily  of  Scytiuans,  which  he 
places  far  to  the  east  beyond  both  the  royal  Scythians  and  those  wbo  had 
seceded  from  them.  At  that  period  they  were  living  at  the  foot  of  some 
lofbf  mountains  :  and  the  historian  denominates  them  ArgippH  or  the  vota- 
ries  of  the  white  horte,  by  way  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  other  S^^- 
tbians.  They  were  an  ioofieosive  and  peaceable  race,  so  little  addicted  to 
tlie  art  of  war  that  they  had  not  even  amongst  them  any  weapons.  Yet 
none  molested  them ;  for  they  were  considered  as  sacred  by  their  military 
neighbours,  who  in  their  private  disputes  were  wont  to  call  them  in  as  um- 
pires :  and  so  highly  were  tliey  venerated,  that  whoever  sought  an  asylom 
amongst  them  was  secure  from  all  molestation.  They  lived  almost  wholly 
upon  vegetable  diet,  for  they  had  but  few  cattle :  and  they  were  distiiw 
guished  from  other  Scythians  by  the  circumstance  of  their  beiog  aniTerBally 
bal<l  \ 

These  various  characteristics  strongly  iodine  me  to  believe,  that  the  Af- 
gipp^i  were  the  Chinese,  who  inhabited  the  western  frontier  of  the  empic^ 
and  who  were  thence  contiguous  to  the  nomade  Scythians :  at  least  the  one 
people,  in  almost  every  parUcular,  hears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  other. 
The  peaceful  and  philosophical  habits  of  ttie  Chitiese,  who  certainly  formed 
a  considerable  empire  long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  are  well  known  : 
the  mode  of  living  in  a  great  degree  on  v^etabte  diet  is  likewise  trdl  known : 

>  Asiat.  Ra.  ToL  ii.  p.  S€B.  '  H«>^  HW.  »^ 
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aad  it  seems  not  itiiprobierible^'tiiat  at  an  early  period  tiieir  superior  civiliza-  «uap.  it. 
tioD  jBdigbt  give  them  nweh  ioftuence  over  their  ruder  neighbours.  So  like* 
i^iae,  as  the  far  eastern  recoil  where  the  historian  places  the  Argipp^i  agrees 
very  well  with  the  situation  of  the  most  westerly  Chinese,  the  circumstance 
of  their  universal  baldness,  on  which  he  particularly  dwells,  may  further 
serve  to  establish  the  point  of  their  identity.  The  Chinese,  whose  pertina-r 
cious  addiction  to  old  customs  is  proverbial,  still  present  the  exact  aspect 
<tf  tbe.ancient  Argipp^ :  their  heads  are  entirely  shaved,  except  a  single 
lock  of  hair  which  in  a  long  braid  is  pendent  behind.  Nor  is  the  title  of 
Afgippiif  which  Herodotus  bestows  upon  this  oriental  Scythic  tribe,  to  be 
wholly  passed  over  in  silence.  The  veneration  of  the  white  horse  of  Buddha 
or  Siaka  must  once  have  prevailed  in  China  :  and,  if  we  knew  more  of  the 
intmor  of  the  eiiipire,  as  the  worship  of  Buddha  under  the  name  of  Fo  is 
yet  familiar  to  its  inhabitants,  we  should  probably  find  that  it  still  prevails. 
At  any  rate  it  must  formerfy  have  been  established  there :  because  we  find, 
that,  when  the  later  modification  of  Buddhism  was  imported  from  China 
into  Japan. about  the  year  63: of  the  Christian  era,  the  missionaries  obtained 
leave  to  build  a  temple,  vSch  even  now  is  called  the  temple  of  the  white 
harse^  because  the  Kio  or  hoiy  book  of  Siaka  was  brought  over  on  an  animal 
of  that  description '. 

If  then  the  Argipp^  of  Herodotus  were  the  Chinese,  that  ancient  na- 
tion, agreeably  to  the  testinxxiy  of  the  Intitutes,  is  a  branch  of  the  Scy- 
thians or  Chusas :  and,  with  thb  conclusion,  what  we  can  collect  from 
other  writers  will  exactly  accord.  A  large  body  of  the  Sac89,  the  Sacas  of 
the  Hindoos,  early  got  possession  of  Sogdiana  and  the  regions  upon  the 
JEaurtes ;  whence  they  extended  themselves  eastward  quite  to  the  ocean. 
They  were  of  the  Cuthic  or  Scuthic  family :  their  country  was  called  Sacaia 
BfiAfOftkaj  and  their  chief  city  was  Sacastan,  the  Sacastana  of  Isidorus 
G^arMfmis.    They  got  possession  of  the  upper  part  of  China,  which  they 

iCathma  or  the  landofCuth :  and,  during  the  middle  ages,  it 
tiaMd  to  be  known  by  the  appellation  of  Cathay.     Among  the 
Qtili%Lthfi  Mttbttants  of  the  Chinese  empire  were  usually  distinguished 


»  •     w 
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gooK  VI.  by  the  name  of  Seres  and  Sina :  but  these  are  still  referred  to  the  great 
Scuthic  house,  and  are  placed  in  the  identical  country  where  Herodotus 
places  his  worshippers  of  tlie  white  horse.  Pausanias  mentions,  that^  ac- 
^cording  to  the  opinion  of  some,  the  Seres  were  Ethiopians ;  while  others 
maintained,  that  they  were  of  the  Scuthic  family  with  a  mixture  of  the  Io- 
dic. The  difference  between  these  writers  is  more  apparent,  than  real :  and 
their  general  testimony  remarkably  corroborates  that  of  the  Institutes  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  Chinas.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  IlodianSy 
the  Scuths,  and  the  Ethiopians  or  Cushim,  were  all,  with  more  or  less  ad- 
mixture, branches  of  the  same  great  house :  so  that,  to  whichever  of  these 
nominally  different  races  the  Seres  be  referred,  they  will  equally  be  the  de- 
scendants of  the  military  caste;  to  the  excommunicated  seceders  from. 
which  the  Chinas  are  accordingly  ascribed  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu.  Such 
then  is  their  family :  and,  as,  like  the  Argipp^i,  they  are  declared  by  tbe 
scholiiast  on  Dionysius  to  be  Scythians ;  so  the  country,  in  which  they  are 
placed,  exactly  correspounds  with  that  of  the  Argipp^i.  Agathemenis 
fixes  them  beyond  the  whole  region  of  Scythia :  and  Marcianus  Heracleota 
describes  them,  as  inhabiting  a  country  to  the  north  of  the  Sinenses  which 
coincides  with  the  dbtrict  of  Chinese  Cathaia  \ 

It  may  naturally  enough  be  inquired,  if  this  be  the  origin  of  the  Chinese, 
how  they  came  to  differ  so  very  much  in  character  from  all  the  other  Goths 
or  Scythians :  for  the  general  mark  of  this  wide-spreading  family  is  a  cer- 
tain military  fearlessness  and  a  chivalrous  spirit  of  adventure;  but  the 
Chinese,  from  tlie  time  of  Herodotus  down  to  the  present  period,  have' 
always  been  a  contemplative  and  stationary  and  unwarlike  race,  easily  sub- 
jected by  the  more  enterprizing  Tartars  of  the  north,  and  yielding  without 
a  struggle  to  despotism  the  most  complete. 

The  account,  which  has  been  given  us,  of  tlie  white-horse-Scythians  will 
probably  enable  us  to  account  for  this  striking  difference  of  character.  It 
appears  from  Herodotus,  that  these  men,  although  systematically  peacefbi 
and  so  little  used  to  war  as  not  even  to  possess  any  offensive  weapons^ 
yet  wholly  unmolested  by  their  military  neighbours  and  bmhtOD^  and 

'  Brysm's  And.  voL  iii.  f^  <fi»-^<fff 
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mortover  so  highly  regarded  by  them  as  perpetually  to  be  called  in  to  settle  chai»,  tr. 
their  frequent  disputes.  Now  the  reason,  which  he  assigns  for  their  pos* 
sessing  this  extraordinary  influence  over  a  fierce  and  warlike  race,  is  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  deemed  peculiarly  sacred.  The  question  then 
is,  why  such  a  character  was  attributed  to  them :  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
answer  to  this  question  will  completely  solve  the  present  difiiculty.  In  the 
Institutes,  the  Chinas  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  the  Sacas  and 
the  Chasas,  and  they  are  represented  as  being  an  excommunicated  branch 
of  the  military  caste.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  sacerdotal  class  was 
but  an  excrescence  from  that  of  the  primeval  Cuthic  nobility :  so  that,  in 
point  of  descent  from  a  common  patriarchal  ancestor,  the  priests  and  the 
soldiers  were  brethren.  Yet,  brethren  as  they  were  in  blood,  their  dif- 
ferent habits  and  pursuits  would  soon  produce  a  striking  difference  of  cha- 
racter between  the  members  of  the  two  allied  orders  :  the  Brahmens  would 
be  men  of  peace  and  philosophic  contemplation ;  the  Cuttrees  would  be 
men  of  war  and  romantic  enterprize.  I  am  greatly  inclined  then  to  be- 
lieve, that,  when  the  Scuths  who  adhered  to  Scythism  separated  themselves 
from  those  who  preferred  lonism,  a  tribe  of  priests  or  Brahmen  or  Magi, 
attended  by  a  mixed  multitude  from  the  other  castes,  withdrew  far  to  the 
east  and  there  became  the  founders  of  the  Chinese  monarchy.  Such  a 
conjecture  will  at  once  account  for  the  circumstance  of  the  Argippfci  being 
reckoned  sacred  by  their  warlike  neighbours,  and  for  the  singularly  pacific 
and  contemplative  charc^cter  both  of  themselves  and  of  their  supposed  de- 
scendants the  modem  Chinese.  It  will  likewise  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary population  of  their  long  unmolested  empire,  for  the  wonderfully 
unbroken  succession  of  their  political  constitution,  and  for  their  addiction 
to  the  patient  labours  of  agriculture  so  utterly  unlike  the  roving  humour  of 
the  nomade  Scythians  to  whose  family  nevertheless  they  are  universally 
ascribed* 

t  (3.)  As  dfor  the  Japanese,  they  are  palpably  members  of  the  same  housd 
.M  the  Cbinese ;  though  their  military  spirit,  in  which  they  resemble  the 
othor  Goths,  forbids  the  supposition  of  their  being  a  mere  late  formed 
ealffiq(jBr<mt  t)iQ.ove|*floiliring  empire  on  the  continent.  I  should  rather  con* 
^lectorc^  that  Japan  wa9.^4itf|ted  by  a  tribe  of  warlike  Sacas,  who  preceded 
F^.  IM.  •   '  vox.  III.  S  U 
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Booji  vf.  in  their  eastern  route  the  pacific  sacerdotal  founders  of  the  Chmeae  om^ 
narchy.  This  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  Ksempfer  and  Titaingb ;  who^ 
from  a  long  residence  in  the  island,  are  doubtless  the  best  qualified  judgea 
of  the  matter :  and  it  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  Sir  William  Jonca^ 
though  he  strongly  contends  that  the  Japanese  are  a  branch  of  Ibe  same 
ancient  stem  with  the  Chinese.  It  seems,  that  the  former  would  resen^  as 
an  insult  on  their  dignity,  the  bare  suggestion  of  their  descent  from  the 
latter :  and^  in  truths  the  dissimilitude  of  the  two  national  cbaractera  proves 
sufficiently,  that  the  Japanese  are  not  mistaken  in  their  opinion  '•  Their 
supposed  ordination  from  a  tribe  of  Sacas,  who  had  preceded  the  Brab* 
menical  Chinas,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  of  a  district  in 
Japan  being  still  called  Sacaia:  and  it  is  yet  further  confirmed  by  the  oc« 
currence  of  the  local  name  of  Gotho  ;  for  the  Sacas  and  the  Goths  were  of 
the  same  race  *• 

(S.)  Another  branch  of  the  Cuthic  stock  bore,  according  to  the  Institutes! 
the  appellatipn  of  Cambojas :  and  these  are  doubtless  to  be  foond  in  Cam* 
bodia  or  the  extensive  district  which  bears  the  general  name  of  the  eastern 
peninsula  of  India.  Their  descendants  are  the  Cossais^  the  Siamese,  the 
Peguers,  and  the  now  predominating  Burmas.  These  are  a  warlike  and  in* 
telligent  people^  not  unwortliy  of  their  Gothic  ancestry :  and,  like  the  un« 
mixed  Scythians  from  the  extremity  of  Asia  to  the  extremity  of  Europe 
they  are  universally  worshippers  of  Buddha  or  Saca  or  Dagon  ^ 

4.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  south-west : 
and  here  an  amazing  scene  opens  upon  us,  in  which,  as  usual^  we  find  the 
adventurous  Scythians  the  chief  actors. 

Their  colonies  in  this  quarter  were  the  Phenicians,  the  various  tribes  ef 
Zanzummim  or  Anakim,  the  Philistim  or  Palli  who  communicated  to  the 
whole  land  of  Canaan  the  name  of  Palestine  or  PalUsthan,  and  the  mi^i^ 
Shepherd  or  Pallic  kings  of  Egypt  When  these  las^  after  miraedooal]^ 
experiencinjg  the  wrath  of  heaven,  were  ezpeUed  by  the  native  Mwtaiin 
under  their  ancient  princes :  a  new  sttrias  of  migirmtioni  wm  tlia 


'  Aiial.  Bes,  ToL  IL  p.  879^  SSa  « 
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quenoe^  which  ifiected  both  Europe  and  Africa  and  Asia.  But  such  events  chap.  it. 
are  of  a  magnitude  to  require  and  deserve  a  separate  discussion.  At  pre- 
aentf  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Phenicians  have  often  most  erroneously  been 
ascribed  to  the  house  of  the  servile  Canaan ;  while  the  Philistim,  from  an 
ill  understood  expression  of  Moses^  have  been  misdeemed  a  branch  of  the 
Mizraim '.  In  reality^  they  were  alike  descended  from  the  great  family  of 
Cush;  and  were  equally,  in  the  first  instance,  emigrants  from^  Asiatic 
Cusha-dwip  or  Ethiopia.  By  lapse  of  time  they  might  indeed,  especially 
the  Phenicians,  be  mingkd  with  the  Canaanites  :  but  their  national  origin 
was  most  assuredly  altc^ether  different  At  least,  they  agreed  only  in  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  equally  the  children  of  Ham  through  the  two 
dbtinct  lines  of  Cush  and  Canaan. 

5.  As  the  grand  characteristic  of  nearly  all  the  Noetic  families  is  the 
existence  of  a  polity,  more  or  less  perfectly  dividing  the  community  into 
separate  castes ;  so  that  the  sacerdotal  and  military  classes,  proudly  refusing 
to  mix  with  the  subject  multitude,  should  constantly  be  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  while  the  plebeians  were  degraded  to  a  state  of  servitude ;  a  polity 
emanating  firom  the  universal  predominance  of  the  house  of  Cush :  so  a 
principal  characterbtic  of  that  part  of  the  military  tribe,  which  seceded  from 
the  other  part  and  which  in  consequence  was  regarded  as  outcast  and  here* 
tical,  is  a  polity,  which  either  knows  nothing  of  a  division  into  castes,  or 
which  recognizes  only  a  priesthood  administering  the  religion  of  an  entire 
nation  of  freemen  or  nobles  or  warriors ;  for,  in  the  estimation  of  the  war<» 
like  Cuths,  these  terms  were  synonymous. 

Thus  among  the  Burmans  there  are  no  castes ;  among  the  Chasas,  none; 
among  the  Chinese,  none.  The  Japanese  have  a  distinct  order  of  priesthood 
with  an  ecclesiastical  emperor  (as  Kaempfer  calls  him)  at  their  head,  while 
a  aecolar  emperor  presides  over  the  state :  but  I  cannot  find,  that  they 
hkn  any  other  castes  in  the  Hindoo  sense  of  the  word  \  As  for  the  an* 
dent  Scythiaos,  Tbracians,  Persians,  and  Lydians,  they  partly  had,  and 
jprily  iMid  not  Mates.    This  point  we  learn  from  Herodotus :  and  Strabo 

.  '  Gen.  X.  14. 

,   *  OiiaM\«Mtip3r<a  Ava.  vd.  iL  p,  a.     Asiat  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  251.   Kaempfer's  Jqmn. 
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specially,  instances  the  Iberians,  as  being  regularly  divided  intafour  (»der»  ^ 
Whenever  such  was  the  case,  I  should  pronounce,  that  the  circumataiioe 
originated,  either  from  conquest,  or  from  the  prtmeV^  secession  of  other 
tribes  under  the  influence  of  the  Cuths.  These  mingled  Scythkns  were 
viewed  with  no  small  contempt  by  those,  who  bad  preserved  their  Uood 
pure  and  uncontaminated.  Herodotus  mentions,  that  beyond  the  Gerriiiii^ 
lay  what  was  denominated  the  royal  province  of  Scythia.  This  was  occa* 
pied  by  the  noblest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  numerous  of  the  Scuths^ 
who  viewed  all  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  in  the  light  of  slaves^  The 
country  extended  from  Taurb  far  to  the  souths  &nd  from  the  Palus  Meo- 
tis  far  to  the  east ;  while  to  the  north-west  it  stretched  along  the  Tanab  \ 
It  was  evidently  peopled,  as  we  may  collect  both  from  the  spirit  of  the  iia» 
lion  and  from  their  proud  title  of  royeU  Scythians  or  Scuthic  kings,  by  an 
entire  race  of  military  nobility :  and  these  seem  to  have  acqoired  a  com>- 
plete  ascendancy  over  the  various  hordes  of  their  mixed  brethren.  One 
branch  of  them,  we  are  told,  migrated  to  the  north*east,  where  they  fixed 
themselves  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Argipp^an 
Chinese  ' :  but  the  most  numerous  portion  travelled  westward ;  for  the  local 
situation  of  the  royal  or  noble  Scythians  plainly  demonstrates  them  to  have 
been  the  ancestors  of  those,  who  in  Europe  were  known  by  the  appellations 
of  TeutoneSy  Germani,  GothSy  and  Saxons.  Accordingly,  like  their  fore« 
fathers,  this  warlike  race,  to  adopt  the  phraseology  which  we  have  derived 
from  them,  was  entirely  composed  of  gentlemen  or  freemen.  Every  man 
was  a  soldier :  every  man  had  a  voice  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation : 
every  man  claimed  a  right  to  give  his  opinion  respectbg  matters  of  impor^ 
tance,  while  affairs  of  less  moment  were  alone  entrusted  to  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  princes.  All  were  noble  :  yet,  as  no  state  can  exist 
without  same  having  the  preeminence,  high  antiquity  of  blood  was  the 
characteristic  of  their  kings,  a  superior  genius  for  war  was  the  badge  of 
their  generals.  So  loose  was  their  allegiance,  and  so  slight  their  submis- 
sion, that  they  rather  spontaneously  acted  together  to  accomplish  some  com.* 

'  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  ii«  c  167*  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xi.  p.  501. 
»  Herod.  HitU  lib.  if.  c.  20.  '  Herod.  HisU  lib.  m  c  S2. 
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men  object  in  which  all  were  interested,  than  served  by  constraint  under  an  chap,  k 
arbitrary  superior.  The  multitude  were  not  the  serfs,  but  the  free  military 
vassals  or  retainers,  of  their  princes  and  higher  nobility.  Every  part  of 
their  constitution  breathed  an  armed  and  unrestrained  freedom  :  each  indi- 
vidual felt  his  strength  and  importance :  and  it  is  most  curious  to  observe 
the  marked  difference  in  point  of  government,  as  delineated  by  the  masterly 
pens  of  Cesar  and  Tacitus,  between  this  nation  of  soldiers  and  their' neigh* 
bours  the  caste-divided  Celts.  Yet  these  warriors,  who  would  scarcely 
yield  to  any  secular  lord,  freely  submitted  to  the  commands  of  their  priest- 
hood :  nor  did  they  think  bonds  or  even  stripes  any  degradation  from  such 
sacred  hands  '• 

.'  Cttsar.  Comment,  lib.  vL  c  21,  22,  23.  Tacit,  de  mor.  Genn.  c.  4,  6,  7»  II9 12,  1S» 
14,  15,  21,  22,  25^,31,  38,  39.  The  complete  liberty  of  the  Gothic  Gennans,  so  foreiga 
from  that  division  into  castes  by  which  the  inferior  ranks  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  abso- 
lute  servitude  and  political  insignificance,  is  most  pointedly  described  in  a  single  sentence 
of  Tacitus.    De  minorilms  rebus  frincipes  consultant :  de  mqjoribus,  OMNESU 


I 


CHAPTER  V. 


Respecting  the  SkepfierdrKings  of  Egypt,  and  tlie  varioua  Settle* 
merUa  of  the  Military  Caste,  in  Consequence  t^f  their  Expulsion^. 


3.  NOT  come  to  treat  of  a  ver;  extraordinary  people,  whose  history  will 
throw  considerable  light  on  some  parts  of  Holy  Scripture. 

I.  The  substance  of  what  we  know  concerning  them  is  thus  recorded 
by  ditferent  authors. 

1.  tVe  had  formerly,  says  Manetho  the  Egyptian,  a  king  named  Timaus. 
In  hit  days,  through  the  wrath  of  heaven,  a  race  of  men,  whose  origin  was 
unknaam  to  us,  suddenly  made  their  appearance  from  the  east.  l%ese  im- 
vaded  our  country :  and  such  was  their  military  prowess,  that,  m  a  very 
short  time  and  without  enantntering  any  material  resistance^  they  reduced 
it  under  their  dominion.  Our  nobility  they  completely  subjugated:  mid, 
not  content  with  having  obtained  the  mastery,  they  proceeded  to  hunt  our 
cities  and  to  overturn  the  temples  of  our  gods.  All  the  natives  tkey  treuttd 
with  the  utmost  cruelty :  for  they  murdered  tome  oftiem,  and  d^rudtd  to 
abject  servitude  the  children  end  the  vives  of  others.  At  length  they  made 
one  of  their  number  to  be  king:  and  the  fiame  of  this  person  was  Salalis. 
The  new  prince  established  himse^at  Memphis  ;  reduced  both  the  upper  and 
the  lower  provitice  to  the  payment  of  tribute;  and  place^auitaa^^l^m 
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BOOK  VI.  into  a  compact  with  them,  that  they  should  tvacuate  Egypt  and  retire 
without  molestation  where  they  pleased.  Accordingly^  they  marched  away 
with  all  their  families  and  all  their  possessions,  to  the  number  of  two  hun^ 
dred  and  forty  thousand  souls ;  and,  striking  into  the  desert ^  they  made 
directly  for  Sytia.  Through  fear  however  of  the  Assyrians  who  were  then 
lords  of  Asia,  they  built  a  city  in  the  land  now  called  Jud^  which  might 
be  capable  of  holding  so  many  persons :  and  Jerusalem  was  the  name,  by 
which  they  distinguished  it  \ 

After  they  bad  retired  into  Palestine,  a  succession  of  native  princes 
reigned,  we  are  told,  in  Egypt,  for  the  space  of  340  years  and  7  months, 
until  the  time  of  Setbosis  or  Egyptus  and  bis  brother  Annais  or  Danaus\ 
At  this  period,  according  to  the  Hellenic  writers,  another  emigration  took 
place :  for  Cadmus  and  Danaus,  with  large  bodies  of  their  countrymen, 
retired  into  Greece ;  while  the  Israelites,  under  the  command  of  MoseS| 
withdrew  into  Palestine. 

The  historian,  having  now  dislodged  the  Shepherd-kings  from  Auaris, 
and  liaving  briefly  noticed  the  line  of  native  princes  that  succeeded  them  in 
the  government,  introduces  to  our  acquaintance  a  new  race  of  foreigners. 
These  he  describes,  as  being  afflicted  with  the  leprosy ;  says,  that  they 
rapidly  increased  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousand ;  and  mentions,  that 
they  were  then  put  to  hard  labour  in  the  stone-quarries  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Nile.  At  length  the  reigning  king  Amenophis,  whom  he  makes  the 
third  in  succession  from  him  who  expelled  the  Shepherds ',  granted  to  this 
oppressed  people  the  district  Auaris,  which  had  recently  been  evacuated  by 
the  pastoral  sovereigns.  Here  they  soon  began  to  meditate  revolutionary 
projects :  and,  having  chosen  for  their  leader  a  certain  Heliopolitan  priest 
named  Osarsiph,  they  swore  to  obey  him  in  all  things.  This  person 
enacted,  that  they  should  neither  adore  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  nor  ab- 
stain from  any  of  those  animals  which  they  accounted  sacred ;  but  that  they 
should  indifferently  slay  and  cat  all  of  them,  and  that  they  should  inter* 
marry  with  none  but  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  project  When 
be  had  made  these  regulations  with  mapy  others  hidily  offioosive  to  the 


'  Jcseplucont  Ap{Qft.lib.>fl||:i;^,j,  '       »  Aa*  ^  ,       t  mu  |  u^ 
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WBOoen  of  Egypt,  he  ordered  bis  followers  to  prepare  for  war  against  king   ciap^  v« 
Amenophis.    .Wishing  however  for  assistance,  he  sent  to  the  Shepherds 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Auaris  and  who  bad  since  built  Jerusalem ; 
promising  them,  that,  if  they  would  help  him  against  the  Egyptians,  he 
would  restore  to  them  the  district  from  which  they  had  been  dislodged  by 
Tethmosis.     His  invitation  was  readily  accepted  :  and  the  Shepherd-kings, 
to  Ibe  number  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  immediately  set  out,  and  in 
a  short  time  reached  Auaris;     So  formidable  an  irruption  not  a  little 
alarmed  Amenophis :  and  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  despair  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  prophecy^  which  foretold,  that  certain  strangers  would  join  the 
leprous  multitude  to  whom  he  had  given  Auaris  when  evacuated  by  the 
Shepherds,  and  that  they  would  jointly  obtain  the  dominion  of  Egypt  for 
the  space  of  thirteen  years.    Guessing  that  the  prediction  was  now  about 
to  be  accomplished,  he  assembled  the  whole  commonalty  of  the  Egyptians; 
and,  having  taken  counsel  with  the  leading  men,  he  reverently  gathered  to 
himself  the  sacred  animals,  and  strictly  charged  the  priesthood  to  hide  the 
statues  of  the  gods.    Then,  although  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thou-' 
aand  fighting  men,  he  retired  into  Ethiopia  without  venturing  to  give  the 
enemy  battle,  kst  he  should  seem  to  fight  against  the  decrees  of  the  deity. 
The  king  of  that  country  was  under  obligations  to  him,  and  received  both 
him  and  his  followers  with  much  kindness :  here  therefore  he  determined 
to  remain,  until  the  fisttal  period  of  thirteen  years  should  have  elapsed. 
Meanwhile  the  Shepherd-kings  from  Jerusalem,*  and  their  allies  the  Lepers, 
used  with  the  utmost  barbarity  the  advantages  which  they  had  gained. 
For  they  not  only  burned  the  towns  and  villages :  but,  as  if  in  premeditated    - 
mockery  of  the  established  religion,  they  employed  the  wooden  statues  of 
the  gods  as  fuel  to  cook  the  flesh  of  the  sacred  animals ;  and  they  com- 
pelled the  priests  and  prophets  to  slaughter  those  animals  with  their  own 
hands.     Of  this  nefarious  republic  the  fodnder  and  legislator,  as  it  has 
already  been  intimated,  vras  Osarsiph,  an  Hetiopolitan  priest  of  Osiris : 
but,  when  he  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  he  changed  Ui'Daaie^ 
and  thenceforth  was  called  Moses.    The  thirteen  yean  lioivemr  sMo'  ex*  - 
pired  :  and  then  Amenophis  and  his  son  Rampses,  descending  firom  Ethi- 
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.  opia  with  a  vast  army,  attacked  the  Sbepberds  and  the  Lqien,  routed  tfaew 
ia  a  great  battle,  and  pursued  them  to  the  borders  of  Syria '. 

2.  Manetho  is  not  the  only  writer,  who  meitknis  the  evacnatiao  of 
Egypt  by  the  Lepers  under  Moses  and  their  tm^ued  allies  tlieShq>- 
herds:  Diodorus  has  left  a  most  curious  passage  relative  to  the  same 
subject. 

Formerly,  says  he,  a  pcttilential  disorder  prevaikd  in  Egypt,  wUck  mott 
were  willing  to  ateribe  to  the  wrath  of  the  ddty.  For,  whem  ttrangerm 
from  varimu  different  quarters  had  intruded  into  the  country  who  were 
each  ad£cted  to  the  rites  of  a  foreign  religion,  the  ancient  worship  of  the 
native  gods  felt  into  discredit.  Hence  the  aborigmal  inhabitants  began  t» 
sti^ect,  that  they  shouid  never  befrufrom  the  malady  until  they  expeiled 
the  aliens.  Uptm  this,  as  some  writers  tell  us,  the  most  mAk  and  warSkef 
of  those  foreigners,  being  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  emigrated  int» 
Greece  and  certain  other  regions,  under  the  command  of  several  illustrums^ 
leaders,  among  whom  Danaus  and  Cadmus  are  espedalfy  celehrated.  But 
there  was  yet  a  very  numerous  ^viM>n,  which  marched  off  by  landittto  the 
Strict  now  called  Jud^  Of  this  colony  one  Moses  was  the  leader,  a  man 
of  great  wisdom  and  fortitude.  He,  having  occu^ed  ikat  country,  6uitt  a 
tnagnificeTU  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  instituted  a  regular  ceremonial  of 
divine  worship.  He  likewise  ordained  laws  for  his  new  repiMic;  mid^\ 
vided  the  whole  multitude  into  twelve  tribes,  answering  to  the  tweioe  muiiit. 
of  the  year.  All  visible  representations  of  the  god*  ho  thietbf  farhmif. 
teaching,  that  there  is  but  one  Deity,  who  pervadet  atidgmenu  alt  dtit^g^. 
and  who  cannot  adequateb/  be  described  by  the  human  ffgurt.  The  oaar^ 
eial  rites  and  institutes,  which  he  introduced,  were  of  wc*  <  iM(«r^  ^m  - 
they  differed  very  essentially  from  those  of  ail  other  pei^:  amd,atikpnh- 
sided  over  a  banished  nation,  he  determined,  that  their  genervi  habits  of  life 
sf^utd  be  inhuman  and  unhotpitabte.  He  appointed  a  regular  order  of 
priests  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  made  them  also  the  aecu  far  Judges 
of  the  amtjnututy:  whence  they  say,  that  he  was  never  himse^'the  king  of 
the  Jews.    On  the  contrary,  he  vetted  the  chief  authority  in  the  hands  of 

■  Jtmofk,  cont.  Apian,  lib.  L  J  28,  S7.    . 
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m  saoereign  ptmtiff;  who^  at  the  same  time,  as  a  messenger,  interpreted  the  ^us^.  r 
behests  of  the  Divinity  \ 

We  have  moreover  some  very  singular  perversions  of  the  same  piece  of 
history,  handed  down  to  us  from  the  pens  of  other  ancient  authors. 

Lysimachus  tells  us,  that,  while  Bocchoris  was  king  of  Egypt,  the  nation 
of  the  Jews,  being  infected  by  an  inveterate  leprosy,  fled  to  the  temple^ 
and  begged  for  food.  Many  dying  by  reason  of  the  disorder,  a  great  fa* 
mine  took  place.  Upon  thb  the  king  consulted  the  oracle  of  Hammon ; 
and  was  charged  to  purge  the  land  and  the  temples  from  the  unclean  race, 
.  by  which  they  had  been  polluted.  He  accordingly  collected  all  the  impure 
persons,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers :  who,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  orders,  attached  plates  of  lead  to  the  incurable  lepers  and 
drowned  them  in  the  sea ;  but  drove  out  the  others  to  perish  in  the  wilder* 
ness.  These  last,  takmg  counsel  together,  elected  Moses  to  be  their 
leader :  and  under  his  guidance,  after  suffering  many  hardships  in  the  de« 
sert,  they  finally  emerged  from  it  and  seized  upon  the  land  of  Jud^a  \ 
.  Much  the  same  story,  with  sundry  embellishments  and  one  important 
addition,  is  detailed  by  Tacitus.  The  Israelites,  as  usual,  have  the  leprosy; 
and,  as  a  race  hateful  to  the  gods,  are  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  Bocchoris. 
In  the  desert  Moses  persuades  them  to  submit  to  him,  as  a  leader  sent 
from  heaven.  Here  he  supplies  them  with  water  from  a  rock,  being  led 
to  it  by  a  herd  of  wild  asses:  and  at  length,  afler  a  journey  of  six  days^ 
they  reach  the  land  of  Jud^  on  the  seventh,  drive  out  its  former  occu- 
pants, and  build  a  city  and  a  temple.  This  great  historian,  as  childish  ia 
his  details  respecting  the  Jews  as  he  is  invaluable  in  his  account  of  ordi* 
nary  matters,  has  preserved  likewise  some  other  legends,  in  which  truth  is 
strangely  intermingled  with  falsehood.  It  appears  from  them,  that  the 
Jews  were  variously  reported  to  have  come  from  mount  Ida  in  Crete ;  to 
have  emigrated  from  Egypty  during  the  reign  of  Isis,  under  the  command 
of  Hierosolymus  and  Judas ;  and  to  liave  been  very  generally  esteemed^ 
descendants  of  the  EtbiOpwo%  whom  Au  and  faatifid  had  ooaipelled  to 
change  their  hahjtatkw^  ;,,,  ^ . „ .  ^ 


I-,.- 
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BOOK  Tf .  Tbi$  lart  particular  is  the  addition,  to  which  I  alluded  as  being  ringo* 
larly  important  We  have  already  seen,  that  many  foreigners  were  obliged 
to  quit  Egypt  at  the  same  time  with  the  Israelites :  hence  it  was  wot  onoap 
tural,  that  the  latter  should  often  be  mistaken  for  a  race,  with  wbich  they 
bad  really  no  national  connection.  Now  from  the  l^|end,  addoeed  by 
Tacitus,  it  appears  that  they  were  sometimes  confounded  with  certain  Etfai^ 
opians  or  Cushim ;  who,  like  themselTCS,  had  been  obliged  to  change  their 
habitations  through  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  native  Egyptians.  Thie 
fragpoent  of  history  tberefiore  teaches  us,  that  a  fiunily  of  Ethiopians  was 
driven  out  of  the  country  synchronically  with  the  Israelites^  and  diat  thestt 
Ethiopians  were  both  hated  and  feared  by  the  aboriginal  Mizraim. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the  hJbUe  of  drowning  a  race  of  lepers 
in  the  sea,  while  such  as  escaped  fled  into  the  wilderness,  has  plainly  been 
takep  from  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Arabian  gulph ; 
the  punishment  being  ingeniously  transferred  from  the  oppiessors  to  Ibe 
oppix;3sed :  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe^  that  the  bnAcioqs  talo 
of  the  Israelites  being  all  afflicted  with  an  inveterate  cutaneous  distemper, 
which  seems  to  have  been  so  very  generally-  taken  up  by  the  pagpns^  haa 
plainly  enough  ori^pnated  from  the  circumstance  of  Moses  being  miracu-i 
kxusly  struck  with  a  temporary  leprosy '.  The  leodembraiice  of  a  preter* 
natural  revulsion  of  the  Red  sea  has  been  piieservtd  hy  those  who  dwell 
i^pon  its  coast,  not  only  to  the  time  of  Diodorus,  but  even  to  the  presenl 
day.  That  historian  relates,  that  the  Icthyophagi  had  a  tradition,  handed 
()o\vn  to  them  through  a  Img  line  of  ancestors,  that  the  whole  bay  was  once 
laid  bare  to  the  very  bottom,  the  waters  retiring  to  the  opposite  shores;' 
bat  that  they  afterwards,  with  a  most  tremendous  swell,  returned  to  their 
accustomed  channel :  and,  even  now^  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboorhoodF 
of  Corondel,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Shaw,  preserve  the  recollection  of  mr 
mighty,  army  having  been  once  drowned  in  the  bay,  which  Ptolemy  calis^ 
Cfysma  \ 

IL  It  lemains  for  us  to  note  the  chronology  ci  the  pastoral  dominatioiif 
in  Egypt ;  and  we  shall  then,  I  believe,  have  all  the  direct  informatioD  on 
the  subject  that  is  extant» 

m 

*  Esod.  iv.  6.  *  Diod.  BibU  Ub.  iii.  p.  174.    Sliaw's  Thirob.  p.  SM» 
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liie' Shepherds  are  said  id  the  whole  to  have  been  lords  of  Egypt  for  tukt.^^ 
the  space  of  51 1  years :  and  the  joint  reigns  of  the  first  six  kings  amount, 
if  we  follow  Manetho  as  cited  by  Josephus^  to  859  years  and  10  months } 
but,  if  we  adopt  the  numbers  as  exhibited  by  Africanus>  they  amount  to 
tS4  years.  Manetho  places  the  Jlrst  expulsion  of  these  tyrants  fmm  Aua* 
f is  at  the  end  of  the  5 1 1  years ;  but  this^  I  think,  is  clearly  an  error.  The 
efUire  duration  of  their  empire  is  but  51 1  years:  and  we  find  them  a  second 
time  paramount  in  Egypt,  subsequent  to  their  expulsion  from  Auaris« 
Hence  the  51 1  years  must  certainly  terminate,  not  with  their  Jfr^r,  but  with 
itiKktJmati  expulsion:  and  hence  Xhtir  first  expulsion  ought  to  have  been 
placed,  not  at  the  end  of  the  51 1  years,  but  at  the  end  of  those  9^59  years 
and  10  months  which  are  comprized  within  the  reigtxs  of  their  six  earliest 
j^rinoes. 

*  Now  Eusebhis  notices  another  succession  of  Shepherd-princes,  different 
iiPOBi  that  of  tbe  six  earliest  kings ;  which  comprehended  the  space  of  106 
years,  and  which  consisted  oifour  sovereigns.  In  this  be  agrees  witb^He^ 
rodotos,  safe  that  that  historian  places  only  tW4^  kings  within  the  period  of 
the  106  year^  To  these  two  kings  Herodotus  ascribes  all  t^e  tyranny  of 
ti^  Shepherds;  represents  thenv  as  building  the  pyramids  by  tiicr  constrained 
labour  of  their  subjects ;  and  intimates,  that  those  vast  edifices  were  ordi-^ 
narily  called  by  the  name  of  the  shepherd  Philitis  who  then  fed  his  cattltf 
in  the  country '.  Hence  there  cannot  be  a  dbubt,  tliat  he  speaks  of  the 
Shl^pherd^fciags,  and  thst  bis  aUeged  period  of  106  years  must  be  identified 
with  tbe  similaf  period  specified  by  Eilsebinsi,  But  this  period  difiers" 
widely,  both  from  tbe^entire  period  of  51  r  years,  and  from  the  minor  pe-* 
riod  of  S52^  yeara  ani  lanionths  whicb  is  tiie  lengtb  of  the;;frM  pastorab 
domination.-  Hence  we  may  miAf  proDMDce  it  to^  be  tbe  period  of  tlief 
second  pastoral  domination;  and  may  conseqypMtly  determine  it  to  be  ther 
latter  part  of  the  51 1'  years,  as  the  S59^  yean«fld  WiMiitba  are  tfie^^rmer' 
part  o(  tbe  51 1  yearm  ' 

Piromf  the  tupiaiiqa  W^yH  i#fllM|>lliitf -j^fa^*  ^^'  ^^^  **^  ^9 
years  and  10.  moptbfl^  tt^^tjjfrff  ^KW»3  Mto  Greece^ 

-*Hfla*  **  iwia>7:*'v   .' 
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BOOK  vi.  ManethOy  as  appears  by  summiog  up  the  reigns  of  the  interveniog  {irioce^ 
according  to  his  specificatioa  of  them,  places  a  period  of  340  years  and 
7  months.  Hence,  between  the  original  entrance  of  the  Shepherds  into 
Egypt  and  the  secession  of  Danaus»  we  shall  have  a  period  of  600  yean 
and  5  months :  namely,  the  period  produced,  by  adding  tog^er  the  SSff* 
years  and  10  months  of  the  ^rst  pastoral  dynasty  and  the  340  years  and 
7  months  of  the  Egyptian  kings  who  reigned  until  the  emigration  of  Danaoa. 
But  tlie  entire  duration  of  the  pastoral  tyranny  and  predominance  was  511 
years ;  and  those  511  years  commenced  synchronically  with  the  600  years 
and  5  months.  Hence  the  second  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Shepherds 
must  have  been  effected  in  the  course  of  the  340  years  and  7  months :  and 
hence,  between  the  Jinal  overthrow  of  the  pastoral  tyranny  at  the  end  o£ 
the  5 1 1  years  and  the  emigration  of  Danaus  at  the  end  of  the  600  yeairs 
and  5  months,  there  must  have  been  a  period  of  89  years  and  5  months  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  period  produced  by  deducting  511  years  from  600  years, 
and  S  months. 

Now,  from  this  statement  and  from  the  general  history  as  detailed  bj 
Manetho,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  large  period  of  5 1 1  years,  which  is  de>-^ 
scribed  as  comprehending  the  whole  duration  of  the  pastoral  tyranny; 
divides  itself  into  four  smaller  periods :  the  first  is  that  of  the  dynas^  of 
the  six  kings,  which  comprizes  259  years  and  10  months  or  in  a  round 
number  S60  years,  and  which  terminates  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Sbep-: 
herds  from  Auaris ' ;  the  second  is  the  space,  which  elapses  between  tha. 
expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  and  the  donation  of  the  evacuated  Auaria  ta 
another  race  of  shepherds  who  choose  for  a  leader  Osarsiph  afterwards 
called  Moses ;  the  third  contains  the  time,  during  which  these  other  ahqH 
kerds  held  Auaris  until  the  expelled  Shepherds  returned  from  Palestine  ia 
consequence  of  the  invitation  of  Osarsiph ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  period, 
during  which  the  ori^'no/ Shepherds,  having  returned  from  Palestine,  onoa. 
more  reigned  triumphant  throughout  Egypt  until  they  were  at  length jGm% 
expelled  from  the  country.     This  last  minor  period  is  contracted  by  Ma- 


'  Afijcanusy  as  I  haye  noted  abore,  extends  their  reigns  to  284  yean :  but,  for 
.which  will  hereafter  appear,  260  years,  the  period  assigned  by  Manetbo  and  SjocsllBi^ 
Aiust  certify  be  considered  ai  the  geniwe  number. 
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netbo  within  the  narrow  limits  of  IS  years:  but,  as  Herodotus  and  £use«  ciap.^. 
bius  both  mention  a  period  of  1 06  years  during  which  the  Shepherds  exer- 
cised an  intolerable  tyranny  in  the  country,  and  as  we  shall  presently  find 
that  this  number  is  established  by  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture,  I  have 
no  scruple  in  rejecting  the  1 3  years  of  Manetho  and  in  substituting  for  them 
the  106  years  of  Herodotus  and  Eusebius  and  Moses. 

We  shall  now  therefore  have  260  years  for  the  dynasty  of  the  first  Shep-^ 
herds,  and  106  years  for  another  dynasty  of  the  same  Shepherds  after  they 
had  returned  from  Palestine.  Consequently,  when  these  two  sums  are 
deducted  from  the  entire  period  of  51 1  years,  we  shall  have  145  years  for 
those  two  intermediate  minor  periods  of  the  vacancy  of  the  district  Auaris 
and  its  occupation  by  the  leprous  shepherds  until  the  return  ff  its  former 
possessors. 

Manetho  however  assures  us,  that,  at  length,  both  the  leprous  shepherd9 
under  Moses,  and  the  other  Shepherds  who  had  returned  from  Palestine^. 
were  synchronically  expelled  from  Egypt  Hence,  as  the  entire  duration 
of  the  pastoral  tyranny  from  first  to  last  was  5 1 1  years,  their  expulsion  of 
course  must  have  taken  place  at  the  end  of  those  years.  But  the  leprous 
shepherds  under  Moses  were  clearly  the  Israelites ;  and  the  exodus  ef  the 
Israelites  fell  out  in  the  year  1491  before  the  Christian^  era :  the  other 
shepherds  therefore  must  have  first  invaded  Egypt  511  years  before  the 
epoch  of  the  exodus.  If  then  we  count  back  5 1 1  years,  the  epoch  of  the* 
Jir^  pastoral  invasion  from  the  east  will  be  the  year  SOOfi  before  Christ 
Now  that  year,  according  to  the  Samaritan  chronology  which  we  have  seen' 
reason  to  adopt  in  preference  to  the  palpably  corrupt  chronologies  of  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  coincides  with  the  sixth  year  before  tlie  birth  of 
Abraham,  with  the  two  hundred  and  ninety  sixth  year  after  tte  death  of 
Peleg,  with  about  the  Ihree  hundred  and  sixth  year  after  the  dispersion^ 
from  Babel  which  happened  dork^the  life4iine  of  that  patriarch,  and  with- 
the  three  hundred  and  twenty  third  year  irfkeptlie'ma  of  the  Gittiiic  empire- 
of  Iran  onder  Nlmrod  at  the- MUoMMieiMil  dflfe  'itfOC^  years  specified 
by  Justin  \    Hence  it  appeaab^;^  irfRtfy  accurate  i& 
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•00k  VI.  saying,  that  the  Shepherds  invaded  Egypt  when  the  Assyrians  (by  wbom 
Mve  are  to  understand  the  Cushim  of  Asbur  and  £lam  and  Aram,  or  in  ooq 
word  the  Cushim  of  Iran)  were  lords  of  Asia,  and  that  they  strongly  fortir 
6ed  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt  by  way  of  guarding  against  a  not  impro* 
bable  invasion.  For  they  well  knew,  that  the  Cushim  had  already  pushed 
westward  beyond  the  Euphrates  into  the  further  Aram  or  Syria;  and,  in 
the  course  of  their  domination,  they  could  not  be  igncmmt  of  the  atteqapt 
made  by  Chedorlaomer  and  three  other  vassals  of  the  Iranian  empire^  in 
the  days  of  Abraham,  to  subjugate  the  whole  of  Palestine  as  fisur  as  mount 
Seir  and  Kadesh  and  El-Paran  on  the  very  confines  of  £gypt»  Thus  har- 
moniously does  profisme  history  correspond  with  sacr^. 

As  for  Egypt  previous  to  the  first  irruption  of  the  Shepherds,  it  is  de« 
scribed  by  Manetho  as  a  well-ordered  kingdom :  for  at  the  head  of  it  was 
a  sovereign,  whom  he  calls  Itmaus  or  Tammuz ;  and  with  him  were  aaso- 
ciatedy  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  a  regular  priesthood  and  a  nulitaxy 
nobility.  The  religion  was  that,  which  prevailed  in  the  country  even  until 
the  establishment  of  Christianity:  for  it  was  the  superstition,  which  origJH 
nated  at  Babel,  which  prevailed  (as  we  learn  from  Berosus ')  throughout 
Chald^,  which  immediately  involved  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis^ 
and  which  was  largely  built  upon  the  symbolical  veneration  of  the  sacred 
animals.  This  particular  modification  of  idolatry  was  despised,  it  seems^ 
by  the  invading  Shepherds :  who,  though  plainly  distinct  from  the  Israel- 
itish  shepherds  and  therefore  themselves  apostates  from  the  truth,  had  not 
as  yet  learned  to  adopt  the  complex  theology  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia^ 
Their  conduct  in  the.  former  country  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Per- 
sians, when  they  invaded  Greece  under  Xerxes.  These  were  mental  ido* 
laters  indeed,  and  had  deflected  from  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God  : 
but,  adhering  to  the  ancient  Scythism  or  Buddhism  of  their  forefiithers^ 
they  were  dbgusted  with  that  gross  and  palpable  ima^- worship,  which  had 
been  brought  by  the  Ionizing  Danai  and  Cadmians  out  of  Egypt  and  Php- 
mcia.  Such  a  peculiarity  in  the  behaviour  of  the  invading  Shepherds  muat 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind :  for  it  is  of  importance  towards  aseeftikwMfe 
who  they  were  and  whence  they  came.  "-^ 

'  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  5.    SyncelL  Chronog.  p.  28,  29l 
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This  being  the  condition  of  Egypt,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  at  the  time  chap.  ▼• 
of  tbe^r^f  pastoral  irruption,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  expect  some  account 
of  its  sovereigns  anterior  to  that  event.  Accordingly,  Manetlio  tells  us, 
that  there  had  been  fourteen  dynasties  in  the  country,  subsequent  to  tha 
reign  of  the  hero-gods,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Shepherds :  and  these  he 
puts  down,  as  constituting  the  fifteenth  dynasty.  The  hero-gods  were . 
doubtless  the  Noetic  family ;  and  we  may  probably  so  enlarge  their  num<^ 
ber  as  to  comprehend  Cush  and  Nimrod :  the  dynasties  therefore,  which 
succeeded  them,  were  composed  of  literal  Egyptiaa  princes.  Now,,  aa* 
there  were  but  about  306  years  between  the  dispersion  from  Babel  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Shepherds  in  Egypt,  and  as  we  must  deduct  from  that  period 
the  term  occupied  by  the  Mizraim  in  marching  from  Shinar  to  the  banks> 
of  the  Nile ;  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  could  not  have  been  founded  muchf 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  pastoral* 
warriors.  Hence  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  comprehend  withia  so  short  a 
space  fourteen  successive  dynasties*  We  must  either  suppose  thereforei. 
that  Egypt  was  divided  into  fourteen  petty  states,  whicl^  would  give  four* 
teen  amtemporaneous  dynasties :  or  we  must  conclude,  that  the  fourteen 
pretended  dynasties  were  really  fourteen  successive  kings^  thus  enlarged^ 
through  a  vain  affectation  of  remote  antiquity.  The  former  most  probably 
was  the  case :  and  it  will  best  account  for  the  rapid  subjugation  of  the 
country  by  the  Shepherds '.  When  these  became  masters  of  it,  and  afters- 
wards  when  they  were  expelled  both  the  first  and  second  time  by  the  native 
Mizraim,  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  united  mider  a  single  sovereign : 
for  such  seems  to  be  implied,  by  the  language  of  the  sacred  historian,  in  his* 
account  of  Abraham's  sojourning  in  Egypt;  and  still  more  in  his^circum^ 
stantial  narrative  of  the  transactions-  of  Joseph,  and  his  detail  of  what  befell 
the  Israelites  until  the  day  of  the  exodus.  But  this  is  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected :  for  the  Shepherds^  would  naturally,  cling  together  iiv 
one  body  politic;  and  the  Mizraim  could  scarcely  have  driven^  them  out,. 

*  Tet,  if  we  adbpt  the  latter  BuppositioD,  an  aTerage  of  20  years  for  the  reigns  of  li 
MlagitwBl  fjbrelUb'fmtM  bt  die  dnratioii'  of  the-Egyptian  monarchy  before  the  arrival  of 
te  flMphHiii  4pMlblf  Ittha  preoedlng  deduction,  that  it.could  not  have  beea  founded^ 
JHMfcfP»W>'    "i"  ■■■  dM  ■   1^      rMm  that  event. 

UU  3Y 
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voo&Ti.   unless  tbey  had  practically  learned  from  their  enemies  the  benefit  of 
union. 

III.  Such|  with  the  exception  of  some  incidental  particulars,  is,  I  believe^ 
all  the  information  that  we  have  relative  to  that  extraordinary  people,  who 
conquered  Egypt  under  the  name  of  the  Shepherd-kings :  bat,  before  I  pro« 
ceed  to  discuss  their  history  at  large,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  what  Mrr 
Bryant  has  said  on  the  subject. 

1.  The  theory  of  this  excellent  writer  contains  much  that  is  valuably  buC 
much  also  that  appears  to  me  exceptionable. 

He  begins  with  confuting,  from  Sir  John  Marsham,  the  absurd  notion  of 
Josephus,  evidently  advanced  to  promote  the  honour  of  his  country,  that 
the  invading  Shepherds  were  the  Israelites,  and  that  what  Maoetho  after- 
wards  says  of  the  real  Israelites  has  by  that  historian  been  studiously  thrownr 
out  of  place  and  disfigured.  In  no  one  particular  do  these  two  races  of 
Shepherds  agree,  except  in  the  single  point  of  their  each  sustaining  die  pas- 
toral character.  The  royal  Shepherds  invaded  Egypt  by  force  of  arm% 
and  amounted  in  number  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  persons :  tfie 
Israelites  came  peaceably  into  Egypt  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  famine^  and 
at  the  time  of  their  descent  were  but  a  single  family  of  seventy  souls.  The 
royal  Shepherds  reduced  the  whole  land  to  servitude,  and  acted  the  part 
of  relentless  tyrants :  the  Israelites  were  themselves  slaves^  and  were  griev* 
ously  oppressed  by  the  governing  powers.  The  royal  Shepherds  were  un«> 
willing  to  leave  the  country,  and  retired  not  until  they  were  fairly  driven 
out  by  main  force :  the  Israelites  wbhed  to  depart,  and  were  long  pre* 
vented  from  withdrawing  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  reigning  prince.  To  thur 
we  may  add,  that  the  royal  Shepherds  Jbunded  Jerusalem  after  their  expal* 
sion :  the  Israelites  occupied  it  long  after  it  had  been  built.  The  royat 
Shepherds  marched  straight  into  Palestine :  the  Israelites  wandered  for^ 
years  in  the  wilderness.  The  royal  Shepherds  returned  into  Egyp^  end 
were  a  second  time  expelled :  the  Israelites  left  the  country  but  once^  ukI 
-  never  returned.  In  short,  Manetho  plainly  specifies  two  entirely  distinct 
races,  one  of  which  succeeded  the  other.  The  first  conquered  Egypt  bj 
force  of  arms,  and  chiefly  occupied  the  district  called  Auaris :  the  aeoooA 
had  a  grant  of  Auaris  from  a  native  Egyptian  king,  when  it  lay  vacant  itt 
consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  its  former  inhabitants. 
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Buty  althou^  the  royal  Shepherds  are  thus  plainly  a  different  people  from  o«Ar,  v. 
the  Israelites  of  Scripture,  the  shepherds  who  succeed  them  in  Auaris,  per- 
verted as  their  history  is  in  some  particulars,  must  no  less  plainly  be  iden- 
tified with  the  chosen  people  of  Grod.  They  are  described,  as  being  com- 
pelled to  undergo  hard  labour :  they  are  placed  in  an  evacuated  district  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  just  as  the  Israelites  are  placed  in  the  land  of 
Ooshen  which  is  similarly  situated :  they  are  said  to  have  abhorred  the 
idolatry  of  the  Egyptians,  to  have  refused  to  worship  their  gods,  and  to 
have  intermarried  only  among  themselves :  they  are  represented,  as  having 
for  their  leader,  at  the  time  when  they  were  planted  in  Auaris,  an  Heliopo- 
litan  priest  named  Osarnph ;  in  whom  we  immediately  recognize,  by  a 
alight  metathesis,  Sar- Josiph  or  the  lord  Joseph  who  married  the  daughter 
of  a  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolis :  and  they  are  declared  to  have  emigrated 
from  Egypt  into  Syria  under  the  command  of  Moses ;  who  is  evidently  the 
same  person  as  ^  great  Hebrew  legislator,  though  he  is  confounded  with 
Osarsiph  or  Joseph,  and  thoi^  the  servitude  of  the  people  is  erroneously 
exhibited  as  preceding  instead  of  succeeding  their  occupation  of  Auaris  or 
Goshen.  On  these  grounds  Mr.  Bryant  most  justly  pronounces  the  second 
race  of  shepherds,  mentioned  l^  the  Egyptian  historian,  to  be  the  children 
of  Israel ;  whc^  accordingly,  are  described  by  Moses  as  being  shepherds- 
and  herdsmen  '• 

The  next  question  is>  who  the  n^ya/  Shepherds  were,  ivhom  Manetho  dis*- 
linguishes  very  accun^ely  from  the  servile  shepherds^  and  who  preceded 
them  in  the  land  of  Auaris. 

These  Mr.  Bryant  supposes  to  baive  been  the  Cushim  of  Babylonia:  and» 
as  the  term  of  511  years  will  carry  us  too  fiu*  back  if  computed  from  their 
expulsion  out  of  Auark  by  which  they  made  room  for  the  Israelitish  ^hep^ 
herds,  he  pronounces  k  to  oompvehend  the  whole  period,  during  which. 
beth  races  <tf  Shepherds  dw^ltio*  Egypt.  HeQce,  if  rackmied  from  the 
^exodas  oC  Israel)  it  wUl  bring  «a  t» .te  oixib  year  biSon  tim  birth  of  Abra»  • 
ham,  as  the  epoch  of  tha^fiMt  jMiifai  imiptie«;-  ^HaaiDg  adjusted  these 
prelimiiiariesi  Mr.  Ar^tnk  gtm  MriiUMka  geauioe  history 

iif  what  has  fcwtt  rthtei  tyi  r^^^.^;  . .. 
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State;  'without  polity,  without  art4^  wkkout  knomla^  aud  with  a 
superstition  of  their  awn  e^vclusive  issvesitioH. 

On  these  points  we  of  course  know  oothm^  9tL9e  whait  we  can  leun 
from  history.  Now  Manetho  is  in  a  direcdy  opporite  stoiy :  far  he  iMit 
only  describes  the  Mizrain  as  being  under  a  well-ordered  uenarcbical  gcH 
vemment,  but  he  ^ves  us  to  undtfstand  thait  they  had  a  regular  priesthood 
and  nobility.  He  moreover  speaks  of  the  numeroua  citieB,  which  weHk 
burnt  by  the  fierce  inraders ;  represente  the  wligion  of  Egypli  as  being  the 
same  symbolical  superstitkm  which  we  know  to  hafe  preiviled  in  fiabykmia 
at  a  very  early  period ;  and  declaresi  that  no  less  than  fourteen  native  dy«> 
nasties  had  preceded  the  foreign  dynasty  of  the  Shepherds. 

These  fourteen  dynasties  however  are  at  vnce  struck  of^  the  list^  smi 
pronounced  to  he  spurious. 

That  they  cannot  be  fourteen  successrce  dynasties,  I  readily  altow ;  b^ 
cause  Egypt  coutd  not  have  subsfefeed,  as  a  nation,  muck  more  than  S50 
years  before  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds :  but,  if  we  may  tiius  contradict 
history  because  it  is  adverse  to  an  hypothesis  of  our  own,  I  see  not  wbui 
certainty  we  can  have  in  these  matters. 

The  511  yeen's  of  pastoral  tyranny  are  made  to  extend  hng  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  oppressive  Shepherds,  so  that  they  do  not  expire  until  the 
exodus  of  the  captiv^  or  Israelitish  shepherds. 

In  this  arrangement  I  think  Mn  Bryant  perfectly  right,  thou^  I  see  not 
with  what  propriety  it  can  be  made  upon  his  principles.  Manetho  expressly 
says^  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Shepherd4cings,  not  merely  the  abode  of  twa 
different  pastoral  races,  continued,  fipom  first  to  las^  for  the  space  of  5 1 1 
years :  so  that,  according  to  his  account,  the  royal  Shepherds  must  have 
entered  Egypt  at  the  commencement  of  that  period  and  must  have  beea. 
finally  expelled  at  the  close  of  it  Mr.  Bryant,  on  the  contrary,  fixes  their 
final  expulsion,  and  therefore  the  conclusion  of  their  tyranny,  at  the  end. 
of  86D  or  at  the  most  2d4  years ;  extending,  in  direct  contradiction  of  his 
author,  the  period  of  5 1 1  years  far  beyond  the  limits  of  pastoral  oppression. 
Yet  is  Manetho  no  way  inconsistent  with  himself,  though  he  may  not  have 
detailed  every  particular  with  perfect  accuracy :  the  fault  rests,  not  with, 
the  historian^  but  with  bis  eminently  learned  commentator..    When  the^ 


Shephercl-kmgit  are  €i|)eUed  from  Anatb,  Manetbo  gires  us  a  rery  full  csap.v. 
account  of  what  next  fiolkmed :  nnd,  tinless  I  greatly  mistake,  he  gives  it 
Hpitiip  quite  a  sufficient  degree  of  exactness,  to  enable  us,  with  much  fecility^ 
lo  dei^elop  the  truth  andf  to  learn  what  be  mieans  by  fixing  the  period  of 
^11  years  a»  the  entire  duration  of  the  ps&toral  tyranny. 
'  But  all  this  narrstwe,  met  ciriain  prominent  matters  relative  to  the 
IsraeHteSr  Mr.  Bryant  entirefy  suppresses;  descri^ng  it^  as  a  sadly  can^ 
/aumkd  history  and  as  a  hanp  of  heterogeneous  matter  \ 
'  Now  it  appears  to  m^  that  he  ought  at  any  rate  to  have  adduced  the 
cbaotic  tale  and  to  have  suffered  his  readers  to  judge  for  themselves : 
whereas,  by  his  giving  it  so  bad  a  character,  it  is  great  odds,  whether  any 
person,  except  one  who  was  writing  on  the  subject,  would  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  inquire  what  tlie  unfortunate  historian  rea&ydid  say.     The  tale 
however  told  by  Manetbo,  so  &r  froot  being  an  unintelligible  mass  of  con* 
fiision,  does  in  &ct  afibrd  us  the  very  light  which  we  want  for  a  light 
understanding  of  the  first  part  of  his  narratHie.     We  learn  from  it  with 
great  clearness,  that,  afler  the  Shepherd-kin^  had  been  expelled  from 
Auaris,  they  once  more  returned  into)  Egypt,  conquered  it  again,  and  re* 
peated  their  former  deeds  of  cruelty  and  oppression :  that  they  were  invited 
to  return  by  Osarsiph,  who  had'  takto  the  name  of  MoseSj  and  who  had 
been  elected  chief  of  the  leprous  or  Israelitish  sheph^rdis :  and  that  they 
were  JinaUy  driven  out  synchromeaily  with  these  latter  shepherds,  who  re- 
tired under  the  command  of  Moses-Osarsiph.     Here  we  at  once  perceive, 
how  we  are  to  understand  the  declaration  of  Manetho,  that  the  tyranny 
of  the  pastoral  kings  lasted,  from  beginning  to  end,  for  the  space  of  5 1 1 
years.     It  began,  when  they  first  invaded  I^gypl  J  it  ended,  when  they 
were  ultimately  expelled.     But  tiieir  yoke  was  broken,  and  their  ultimata 
expulsion  commenced,  synchronically  with  the  exodus  of  Israel     Henc9 
the  5 1 1  years  of  their  tyranny  must  doubtless  be  computed'  backward  from 
the  era  of  the  exodus.    This  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  opInioB  of  Mn 

Bryant ;  and  he  is  perfectly  right  in  advancing  it :  but,  upon  his  principles, 

« 

'  Anal  vol.  iii.  p.  253.    Dr.  Hales  does  not  suppress  It ;  but  he  fitf  too  hastily  Mjlecli  ft^ 

as  unworthy  of  notioo.    Chronol.  voL  iiL  p.  47S.  .  .; 
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|ftintdtiti»^  Mft  fcmti.  tSieir  jfm0i  CTpdawa  the  all  ^ogi  of  ifaBir i^tisBny 
Mnne  MHiiMiM^  be  f«»eiuMMrfi    Willi  the  knpwtsnK  ii  ■Jiiiiiy  tf  liflKtiM 

Mr^  ^^/iMie  1^  imatu»mitaMf  Araws  sradie 

am^H;  Vp  n^if^sj^    ThMe  iifi&«Bi  ■MnafeiBiy  dm^ 

fmmAy  liiffe  tbeum;  tr^iiRe  of  wiicMB 

iiMWMi  Mirl  f >MMii  were  fMnigmrs^  tfaej  laintp  w 
inlirfdVjfS^    %o  Oi^l,  if  we  pol  tbese  Aflbcot  inMen  togedi^^ 

^i^//^  wHfc  Ito  iHmtHUm  and  wfao  »e  nid  to  baw  fyalgj  kNo  wmuf 
diitiiMft  Hs00mf  were  the  ferjr  saoie  penoos  as  die  Shephefd-tiogB  tfam 
Jlnallj^  enpelM ;  and  cooseqiiently^  as  some  of  tfaeK  Ibic^gDen  were  dM^ 
f  yami  awl  tbe  C^admianSy  that  die  Daoai  and  die  Cadmians  were  of  dm 
ilMk  i/f  the  Sheptierd'ktf^ 

Of  this  Mr.  Hryant  is  fuUy  anmble:  and^  ocosrAigbf^  he  pnmmneesk 
th$  Danai  and  tite  Cadmians  and  other  kindred  triha  to  be  of  the  pastoral 
raeei  but^  as  it  does  suit  his  hjf pot  hens  to  bring  them  out  of  Egypt  content 
poraneously  mth  the  Israelites^  he  unhesitatingly  dedde%  that  they  kft  tha 
country  much  earlier ^  namely  about  the  time  when  the  Shepher44dngs  were 
first  drhen  out  of  Auaris  \ 

1  lore  af(iiin  I  mutt  complain  of  an  uawanantable  dbragaid  of  histQrjv 
kii^n  which  alone  wo  can  acquire  any  Icnowledge  of  ancirat  fiicta.  We  are 
fMiilllvoly  ttiiiurcdi  tltat  tbe  Shepherd-kings  left  Egypt  tot  the  but  tiae  sjytH 
throhlvally  with  Uio  Israelites :  we  are  also  assured,  that  many  fiMeignef% 
whom  Mr.  Bryant  himself  acknowledges  to  have  been  the  Shepherds^  12ft 
U  at  tiie  same  |)eriod  Yet»  without  a  shadow  of  authority  and  in 
eoutradlctiou  to  those  direct  testimonies,  does  he  venture  to  asaer^ 


f  Aasl.  ToL  Ui  p.  407, 406. 
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Shepberd-kings,  under  the  various  names  of  Damn  and  Cadmians  and  the  obav.  v. 
like,  did  not  evacuate  Egypt  contemporaneously  with  the  Israelites,  but  that 
they  yf ere  ^finally  expelled  previous  to  tbe  descent  of  Jacob  into  that 
country. 

IV.  Such  are  my  objections  to  Mr.  Bryant's  arrangement  of  the  pastoral 
history  :  let  us  now  see,  whether  a  more  consistent  one  cannot  be  produced 
by  adhering  closely  to  the  united  and  harmonious  declarations  of  Manetho> 
Herodotus^  Diodorus,  Tacitus,  and  Moses^  '^ 

We  are  informed  by  Manetho,  that,  while  Egypt  was  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found tranquillity,  a  fierce  and  warlike  race  suddenly  invaded  it  under  the 
name  of  the  Shepherd-kings.  These,  during  the  reigns  of  six  of  their 
princes  which  jointly  amounted  to  S60  years,  remained  masters  of  the 
country  and  governed  it  with  the  utmost  tyranny.  They  were  then  besieged 
by  the  native  Mizraim  in  a  walled  district,  denominated  Auaris;  and  at 
length,  with  much  difficulty,  were  expelled.  Upon  this  they  retired  into 
Palestine,  where  they  built  Jerusalem.  Shortly  after  their  secession,  the 
king  of  Egypt  granted  the  land  of  Auaris,  now  wholly  unoccupied,  to  an* 
other  race  of  shepherds,  whom  circumstantial  evidence  demonstrates  to 
have  been  the  Israelites.  Here  these  multiplied  so  rapidly,  that  they  soon 
found  themselves  in  a  sufficiently  flourishing  condition  to  prepare  for  war 
with  their  sovereign.  Desirous  however  of  ensuring  success,  and  distrust- 
ing their  own  unassisted  power,  they  called  in  the  aid  of  the  expelled  Shep- 
herd-kings, and  invited  them  to  return  and  repossess  themselves  of  Auarb. 
Tbe  invitation  was  readily  accepted :  the  whole  of  Egypt  was  conquered  by 
the  allies :  and  its  unfortunate  prince  was  driven  into  the  Thebais  and 
Ethiopia. 

.  K  Manetho  asserts,  we  see,  that  in  this  enterprize  the  Shepherd-kings 
were  le^ued  with  those,  whoo^  be  calk  the  l^aus  shepherds^  and  who  are 
plainly  tbe  pastoral  children  of  IsraeL  It  is  not  impossible,  that  he  may 
be  aecurale  in  h»  assertion.:  yet,  if  audi  ever  mere  the  case,  the  credulous 
Israelites  were  mere  temporary  .took  jb  the  haoda  of  an  ambitbus  and 
fM>weffiilfiH|dly<i  Welummgiim  >  awi  >MUioiily  of  Scripture,  that  the 
period  of  their  bond^{ej'<iMp  JadMneously  places  before  their 

joccupadon  of AuriifiiiamM  ^kmid^ef^l^  it  Heno^ 

Fag.  JdoL  3  Z 
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1  Ti.  as  they  left  Egypt  tynchrmicaUy  with  the  Shepherd-kings,  those  putoral 
warriors  must  clearly  have  been  their  taskmasters ;  for,  during  all  the  timo 
of  their  servitude,  the  native  Mizraim  were  either  expelled  w  subjected. 
I  think  it  however  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  the  Inraelites  ever 
leagued  themselves  with  the  military  Shepherds.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they 
vere  dreadfully  oppressed  by  them ;  and,  probably  in  conjunctioo  with  the 
subjugated  Mizraim,  were  employed  in  bumiog  bricks  and  in  building  fijc 
their  tyrants  a  variety  of  important  structures.  At  length,  after  havii^ 
sojourned  215  years  in  Egypt,  they  were  not  (conjointly  with  the  Sbepberd- 
kings)  violettUy  eipelUd  by  the  Miznum,  as  Manetho  errooeously  reprs- 
sents  the  matter ;  but,  as  we  know  from  a  higher  autbc«it;,  they  wen 
miraculously  brought  out  by  Moses  notwithstanding  the  most  vioknt  rduC' 
tance  on  the  part  of  their  oppressors.  These  oppressors  were  undoubtBdly 
the  Shepherd-kings,  for  the  reason  which  has  already  been  assigned.  Ueooe 
the  king  and  the  host,  that  perished  in  the  Red  sea,  must  have  beea  the 
king  ^d  the  host  of  the  pastoral  warriors,  not  those  of  the  native  Egypr 
Uans :  for  these  latter  did  not  recover  their  independence,  until  the  Shop* 
herds  vere  jinaUy  expelled;  and  the  Shepherds  (we  ore  unanimouslj 
assured)  were  not Jinalty  expelled,  until  the  day  of  the  exodus. 

We  may  now,  by  the  clear  light  which  Scripture  throws  on  the  traii»- 
action,  dbtinctiy  perceive,  how  the  firmly  nxMed  power  of  the  past(Ml 
kings  was  subverted,  and  how  the  Mizraim  were  ultimately  eoaUed  to 
drive  them  out  from  their  country. 

llieir  arm  of  strength  was  broken  by  the  tremendous  judgment  irbich 
plunged  beneath  the  waves  of  the  sea  their  sovereign  and  their  chnooit 
warriors :  and  the  dispirited  residue  of  them  were  attacked  by  the  utiiv, 
Mizraim,  who  would  not  fail  to  improve  so  golden  an  opportimi^.  Tbea 
commenced  their  ^na/  expulsioD  at  the  close  of  the  511  y^tn,  'whiek 
Manetho  states  to  have  been  the  entire  period  of  their  dominant  lyviBa}.| 
but,  as  might  oaturdty  enou^  be  supposed,  this  clearing  th«  knA  -M 
strangers  was  Dot  effected  in  a  single  day. 

The  work  begtm  with  the  recess  of  the  Israelites :  and,  as  we  are  so 
positively  told  that  many  of  the  Shepherds  fled  at  the  same  time  iota 
Syria,  I  can  penxive  no  reason  why  we  i^ould-Ns^  the  &ctt.^ 
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tbeoy  that,  while  Israel  wa3  conducted  into  the  wilderness  from  the  eastern  cbap.  v. 
shore  of  the  Red  dea,  those  Sliepherd-warriorsi  who  were  stationed  next  to 
the  isthmus  in  the  nomes  of  the  Casluhim  and  the  Caphtorim,  fled  preci*- 
pitately  into  Palestine.  By  taking  such  a  route,  all  encounter  with  the 
ohosen  people  would  be  avoided :  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe, 
that  one  reason,  why  the  Israelites  were  divinely  led  into  the  wilderness  of 
Smai,  was  tQ  avoid  thb  encounter  with  a  warlike  and  exasperated  enemy. 
We  shall  hereafter  find,  if  1  mistake  not,  that  the  testimony  of  gentile 
writers  is  confirmed  by  Holy  Scripture :  for  the  recess  of  the  Shepherds 
into  Palestine  from  the  eastern  provinces  of  Egypt  is  more  than  once  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  volume. 

Others  of  the  Shepherds  appear  to  have  made  a  considerably  protracted 
resistance,  although  they  were  now  no  longer  masters  of  the  country. 
Madetho  allots  359  years  and  10  months  for  thejirst  residence  of  the  Shep- 
herds in  Egypt,  at  the  end  of  which  period  they  were  expelled  from  the 
district  of  Auaris :  and  thence  he  afterwards  computes  340  years  and  7 
months  to  the  time  of  Danaus ;  whose  emigration  into  Greece,  with  various 
other  similar  emigrations,  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  happened  synchrih 
mcalfy  with  the  exodus  of  IsraeL  Now,  if  we  add  these  two  terms  toge- 
ther, the  amount  will  be  600  years  and  5  months ;  which  exceeds  the  5 11 
years  of  pastoral  tyranny  by  89  yeans  and  5  months  :  so  that,  if  Manetho 
be  accurate  in  his  numbers,  the  secession  of  the  Danai  must  have  taken 
place  about  90  years  after  the  exodus.  And  such  probably  is  the  strict 
historical  truth,  which  by  no  means  contradicts  the  general  testimony  of 
Diodorus.  For,  when  he  intimates,  that,  synchronically  with  the  departure 
of  Israel,  there  was  an  universal  expubion  of  foreigners  from  Egypt,  among 
whom  he  eminently  specifies  the  Danai  and  the  Cadmians ;  we  are  no  way 
bound  to  suppose,  that  this  clearance  of  the  country  was  effected  in  a  single 
yean  On  the  contrary,  though  viewed  as  one  event  in  history,  we  may 
msily  conceive  it  to  have  been  not  the  event  of  a  moment  Hence  I  sup- 
fAw;  tbat  the  61 1  years  of  pastoral  domination  expired,  when  the  strength 
^ll»ttintaMs  «m8  broken  in  the  Red  sea,  and  when  the  Israelites  quitted 

|k.|l|^^^i^       vorfc  of  their  complete  expulsion  occupied,  as  it 

LiA  QccviPJi  AQ  additional  period  of  some  90  years ; 
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•^*  ^'-^  duriDg  the  lapse  of  which  this  fragment  and  that  fragment  of  the  Shepber<f# 
were  successively  driven  out,  until  the  business  closed  with  the  recess  of 
the  Danai  and  the  Cadmians. 

2.  This  then  is  the  general  detail  of  the  pastoral  history  connected  with 
that  of  the  Israelites,  as  gathered  from  profane  writers ;  save  only  that  the 
testimony  of  those  writers  is  occasionally  corrected  from  Scripture :  let  us 
now  inquire,  how  far  pagan  will  be  found  to  agree  with  sacred  chronology. 

Manetho,  from  first  to  last,  limits  the  entire  domination  of  the  Shepherd* 
kings  Co  5 1 1  years ;  which  period  must  of  course  be  reckoned  from  their 
earliest  conquest  of  Egypt  to  tbe^nal  close  of  their  tyranny,  when  their 
power  was  broken  as  sovereigns  of  the  country.    Now  their  power  was 
broken  in  the  Red  sea,  contemporaneowly  with  the  exodus  of  Israel :  hence 
tlie  5 1 1  years  must  be  computed  backward  from  the  exodus ;  and  this,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  will  bring  us  to  the  sixth  year  before  the  birth  of 
Abraham.   But,  according  to  Manetho,  the^r^^f  residence  of  the  Shepherd- 
kings  in  Egypt  comprized  i^  space  of  about  S60  years :  and  we  know  from 
Scripture,  that  the  Israelites  sojourned  in  that  country  215  years.    These  ^ 
two  periods,  therefore,  jointly  will  give  475  years  :  and,  consequently,  to 
complete  the  5 1 1  years,  we  shall  want  36  years  ;  which  of  course  will  be 
the  medial  space  that  intervenes  between  the  two  periods,  or  the  space  that 
elapses  between  the  first  expulsion  of  the  Shepherd-kings  from  Auaris  and 
the  descent  of  Jacob  with  his  family  into  Egypt.     Of  these  36  years,  21 
will  be  occupied  by  the  previous  residence  of  Joseph  in  the  country;  so 
that  the  remaining  15  will  be  the  period,  that  elapsed  between  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Shepherds  from  Auaris  and  the  selling  of  that  patriarch  by  the 
Midianites  to  Potiphar '« 

Here  then  we  have  every  particular  quite  accurate  and  perfectly  as  it 
should  be.  First,  the  Shepherd-kings  are  expelled  :  then,  15  years  afimv 
wards,  Joseph  is  sold  into  Egypt :  and  next,  after  the  expiration  of  21  ad- 

■  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt,  when  he  was  full  17  years  old  (Gen.  xxxviL  2.):  toAhm- 
was  full  30  years  old,  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  46.)-  Then  commencad 
the  7  years  of  plenty :  and,  in  the  second  year  of  famine,  when  5  full  years  of  famine 
yet  unexpired,  Jacob  and  his  family  emigrated  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xli.  SS^  54*.  xhr. 
Hence,  at  die  peiiod  of  this  emigration,  he  had  resided  in  Egypt  21  yeara  complelcw  ' 
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ditional  years,  Jacob  and  his  whole  family  descend  into  the  same  country,   c&ap.  v» 
At  this  epoch,  the  land  of  Auaris  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  which  is 
plainly  the  scriptural  Goshen  similarly  situated  on  the  same  side  of  that 
river,  is  granted  to  the  Israelites,  as  being  peculiarly  well  suited  to  their 
pastoral  habits.     How  the  district  came  then  to  be  empty  of  inhabitants, 
so  that  it  could  be  given  to  these  new  strangers  without  any  act  of  injustice 
and  without  exciting  a  single  murmur  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  does  not 
appear  from  Scripture :  the  fact  of  its  donation  is  simply  stated  without 
note  or  comment  '•     But  profisine  history  explains  the  whole  matter ;  and 
thus  marvellously  bears  an  undesigned  testimony  to  the  strict  veracity  of 
Moses*    The  land  was  empty,  because  it  was  evacuated  by  the  Shepherd* 
kings  about  36  years  before  the  arrival  of  Jacob,  and  had  not  yet  been 
occupied  by  the  aboriginal  Mizraim  now  gradually  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  a  baleful  tyranny.     Yet,  though  it  fell  not  within  the  plan  of  the 
sacred  writer  to  mention  this  particular  of  Egyptian  history  which  was 
wholly  foreign  to  his  main  purpose,  we  find  a  most  extraordinary  allusion 
to  it  in  the  very  midst  of  the  account  which  he  gives  of  Pharaoh's  grant  of 
Goshen  to  the  Israelites.    Joseph  directs  his  brethren  to  answer  the  king's 
inquiries,  relative  to  their  occupation,  by  saying ;  that  they,  and  their  fathers 
before  them,  had  always  been  engaged  in  the  feeding  of  cattle.     The 
alleged  reason  for  their  receiving  such  instruction  is,  that  they  might  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Goshen.    And  the  historian's  explanatory  comment  is,  j^r 
every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians  \  Why  this  should  have 
been  this  case,  he  does  not  inform  us ;  but  the  narrative  of  Manetbo  removes 
every  difficulty.     Doubtless  the  Mizraim  detested  the  very  sight  of  a  shep- 
herd, from  a  remembrance  of  the  injuries  which  they  had  recently  sustained 
from  the  pastoral  kings :  for,  when  the  sons  of  Jacob  stood  before  Pbaraoht 
these  oppressors  had  only  evacuated  the  country  about  36  years  ^ 

*  Gen.  zlvii.  S— e.  *  Gen.  xlvL  SI— 34. 

*  We  may  in  the  same  mawcr  aceoimlfiirjofq^h's  affected  •ttq[iicioo,  that  hit  brethren 
were  spies.  He  ^oke  id  the  Cliiaff  after  pf  t*<^*«iaifl  miiiister  rf  the  Misraim :  and,  as  their 
tyranU  the  shepherds  had  hatnmtftk]  4  Fdestbe,  his  fears  respecting 

scnmgers  from' the :Mft>^fM|(iMMM  iili»kWtolliinibi  Ifnu^beoh-* 

serred,  that  his  i^otimt"       ■'"^'"''"  Ijlpi^  that  tbqr  ha* 
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Booft  VI.  Thus  does  the  narrative  of  Manetho  serve  to  explam  Scripture ;  and 
thus  does  Scripture  bear  ample  testimooy  to  that  writer's  accuracy,  in  Umitp 
ing  the  duration  of  the^r^  pastoral  tyranny  under  the  six  earliest  Sbep« 
herd-kings  to  260  years,  instead  of  extending  it  (as  Africanus  has  done)  to 
284  years.  For,  if  we  receive  the  term  as  enlarged  by  Africanus ;  we,  of 
course,  shall  have  only  12  years,  between  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds 
from  Auaris,  and  the  arrival  of  Jacob  in  Egypt  Whence,  according  to 
such  a  computation,  the  Shepherds  would  have  been  expelled  9  years  after 
the  descent  of  Joseph  and  only  4  years  previous  to  hb  first  standing  before 
Pharaoh :  because  he  had  been  2 1  years  in  the  country  when  his  father 
emigrated.  But,  at  that  pobt  of  time,  the  Shepherds  oould  not  possibly 
have  been  expelled ;  for  there  is  evidently  no  revolution  in  the  government 
of  Egypt  during  the  period  of  Joseph's  residence :  the  whole  tenor  of  the; 
scriptural  narrative  clearly  forbids  any  such  supposition.  The  Shepherds 
therefore  must  have  been  expelled  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  Joseph :  and 
such,  accordingly,  is  the  precise  result  to  which  we  are  brought  by  the  num* 
bers  of  Manetho ;  for  these  numbers  determine  the  expulsion  of  the  Shep- 
herds to  have  been  effected  15  years  before  the  descent  of  Josephj  white 
the  numbers  of  Africanus  place  it  9  years  after  his  descent  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  the  true  term  of  the  Jirst  pastoral  tyranny  is  260  years^  as 
stated  by  Manetho ;  not  284  years,  as  erroneously  stated  by  Africanus. 

S.  We  have  now  seen  the  Shepherd-kings  dislodged  from  Auaris  or 
Goshen,  and  thus  making  room  for  the  Israelites :  we  have  likewise  seen 
the  Israelites  peaceably  settled  in  that  land  by  a  grant  fit>m  the  nadve 
Egyptian  king,  whose  house  had  recently  recovered  its  ancient  inberitanqei 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  pastoral  warriors :  it  remains  to  be  examioecV 
whether  we  can  find  any  traces  in  Scripture  of  the  return  of  the  Shep- 
herds ;  and  whether,  in  that  case,  sacred  chronology  can  be  made  to  cor- 
respond with  profane. 

If  we  pursue  the  history  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  we  may  infisr  wifli 
sufficient  clearness  that  they  long  continued  in  high  favour  with  the  Mis- 
come  out  of  the  knd  of  Canaan^  which  was  the  identical  country  whither  the 
.ksd  withdraws  tbemaelvei.    See  Gen.  xliL  7—16. 
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f«iiii :  for  the  eminent  services^  rendered  by  Josef^  were  frankly  acknow-  coAfb  ▼# 
lodged  and  not  easily  forgotten.  But,  as  time  wore  away,  that  patriarch, 
imd  all  bis  brethrePi  and  all  that  gpneration,  were  removed  by  the  hand  of 
death.  Meaiiwhile,  the  children  of  Israel  were  fruitful^  and  increased 
{abundant fy^  and  niultiplkd^  and  wased  exceeding  mighty ;  and  the  land  wai 
JUkdwith  them\  Now  it  was,  according  to  Manetho,  that  the  leprous 
tbepbcrds,  having  multiplied  in  the  land  of  Auaris  so  as  to  become  a  power* 
fill  body,  began  to  meditate  revolutionary  projects  and  invited  the  expelled 
Shepherd-kings  to  return  out  of  Palestine ;  which  fatal  invitation  led  to  the 
complete  reestablishment  of  the  pastoral  tyranny :  and  now  it  was,  accord* 
log  to  Moses,  that  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt ,  which  knew  not 
Joseph  \ 

Thia  new  king,  who  was  the  head  of  a  new  4lf^uuty  that  continued  to 
rtign  until  the  exodus ;  for  we  find  the  self-same  policy  pursued,  with  uo* 
relenting  vigour,  during  a  much  longer  period  than  the  sovereignty  of  any 
nngle  prince :  this  new  king,  as  the  very  terms  in  which  he  is  exhibited  to 
us  imply,  and  as  the  whole  line  of  his  conduct  serves  to  demonstrate  was 
a  stranger.  He,  we  are  assured,  knew  nothing  of  Joseph  nor  of  the  ser- 
vices which  be  had  rendered  to  Egypt ;  a  circumstance^  which  could  not 
possibly  be  true  of  any  native  mooarch,  had  the  sceptre  merely  been  trans- 
ferred from  one  Mizraimic  dynasty  to  another.  The  man  therefore  was 
Nearly  a  foreigner ;  he  was  clearly  the.  king  of  those  martial  Shepherd^ 
who^  as  we  learn  from  Manetho,  returned  at  this  time  into  Egypt 

And  now  let  us  mark  the  policy  of  the  new  sovereign.  He  found  him- 
self master  of  a  land,  in  which  were  two  dbtiact  races  of  men ;  who,  firom 
a  sense  of  mutual  benefits^  had  generally  lived  in  strict  amity  with  each 
other:  and  he  was  folly  aware,  that,  notwithstanding. any  temporary  dis« 
gust  (I  speak  on  the  supposition  of  idianetbo  being  accurate^  in  represent- 
ing the  leprous  shepherds  as  having  imnted  tbe  pastoral  warriors  to  return 
into  Egypt,  which  I  am  no  way  bound  to  aUftli;);/fabL  iwas  folly  aware,  or 
at  least  he  naturally  saspected^;  t)u4  POtwrMmUBiJii  Boy  lemporary  dis^ 
gust,  the  Israelites  would  be  Jtf  ni  imOD  cause  with 

*'■■-  li'i* 
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BOOK  ¥x.  iheir  friends  the  Mtzraim  than  with  himself  and  his  intrusive  warriori^ 
Hence^  tp  a  man,  who  was  restrained  by  no  nice  scruples  of  consdeooet^ 
who  considered  only  how  he  might  best  secure  his  conquest,  and  whQ  nei- 
ther knew  nor  regarded  Joseph,  the  policy  was  obvious;  and  the  principle 
of  it  is  most  distinctly  exposed  by  Moses.  The  new  king  said  unto  his 
people :  Behold^  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier 
than  we.  Come  on^  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them :  lest  thejf  multiply j  and 
it  come  to  pass,  thatj  when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  ako  unto 
our  enemies,  andjlght  against  us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land*. 

Every  part  of  this  declaration  throws  light  upon  the  history ;  and  serves  to 
prove,  that  the  new  king  and  his  people  were  foreigners.  With  the  niAural 
feelings  of  a  conqueror,  and  with  the  superadded  remembrance  of  a  former 
expulsion  from  this  very  country,  he  anticipated  a  probable  rebellion  of  the 
Mizraim :  and  he  shrewdly  conjectured,  that,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
reducing  them  to  obedience  or  in  resisting  an  invasion  of  the  dethconed 
king  from  the  Thebais  whither  (according  toManetho)  he  had  retired;  the 
Israelites,  compactly  associated  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  would  take  him  ia 
the  rear,  and  thus  place  him  between  two  enemies.  His  fears  were  in« 
creased  by  observing  the  formidable  numbers  of  that  people,  which,  he  de- 
scribes as  even  exceeding  those  of  his  own  people.  Here  again  we  haw  a 
decided  proof,  that  the  new  king  was  a  foreigner.  At  this  period,  as  m 
shall  presently  see,  the  Israelites  had  been  in  Egypt  somewhat  move  than  a 
century :  and,  when  they  first  emigrated  into  that  country,  they  consisted 
only  of  seventy  persons,  exclusive  of  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  \  Now, 
rapid  as  their  increase  might  be,  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  they  shoold 
exceed  in  number  the  native  Mizraiip,  who  had  been  then  settled  in  a  ^erjtiie 
land  for  the  space  of  full  six  centuries  and  a  half  ^    The  thing,  upon  aay 

rational  principles  of  increase  in  a  good  country,  cannot  be  admitted  fiv^ 

% 

»  Exoi  L  9,  la  Exod-  i.  5. 

*  Egypt  muBt  have  been  planted  at  least  350  years  before  the  first  pastoral  i 
die  Shepherds  remained  in  the  country^  during  their  first  occupancy  of  it,  260  yaan; 
tween  their  expulsion  firom  Auaris  and  the  descent  of  Israel  there  was  a  period  of  96  Mtlft 

and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  new  king  arose  when  the  Israelites  had *" 

in  the  land.    The  amount  of  these  several  terms  is  655-  yoan.  "^^^. 


nomezit:  yet  the  new  king  says  to  bis  people.  Tike  chUdrfn  ^f  Israel  art  %w^  ^* 
wort  and  trngbtier  than  tot.  Who  then  was  ihe  new  king,  and  wbo  were 
his  confidential  people  that  he  thus  addraased?  Clearly  not  any  native 
prince ;  clearly  oot  the  aborigiaal  MijEram :  but  the  invading  Sbepberds, 
who  are  Craly  described  as  fewer  io  number  than  even  tbe  imaliest  of  the 
two  oadons  that  then  occupied  Egypt    Thus  small  in  population  eompared  ' 

with  the  existing  tenants,  as  always  is  ihe  case  with  an  invading  tribe,*  the 
pastoral  warriors  felt  it  necessary  to  eooipensate  for  their  paucity  by  their 
courage^  by  their  strict  imion,  by  constttufing  themselves  the  sde  military 
dass,  and  by  exerciaiog  what  was  deemed  a  profound  political  sagacity.  In 
brief,  the  Israelites  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  abfoct  servitude :  and,  if  we 
may  give  credit  to  profane  history,  the  Mizraim  &red  no  better  than  their 
oetghbours.  The  king  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  warriors  and  priests 
took  reftige,  it  seems,  in  the  Tubals  or  in  Ethiopia ;  but  Mani^o  maioes 
heavy  complaints  of  the  treatment,  which  the  other  natives  experienced : 
and,  according  to  Herodotus,  such  was  their  indignant  remembrance  of  the 
oppression  which  they  then  endured,  tliat  tbey  would  not  even  mention  the 
names  of  their  tyrants* 

4.  The  account,  whidi  that  historian  gives  of  these  matters,  is  peculiarly 
valuable  and  important :  and  it  is  the  mcNre  so,  because  be  assigns  a  definite 
period  of  continuance,  which  will  enable  us  to  connect  the  latttr  domina- 
tion of  the  Shepherds  with  the  chronology  of  Scripture. 

He  was  informed  by  the  priests,  that,  until  the  reign  of  Rhampsinitus, 
Egypt  was  at  once  semarkable  for  its  abundance  and  for  the  excellence  of 
its  laws.  Cheope  however,  who  succeeded  that  prince,  was  a  very  moor 
ster  of  wickedness.  In  exact  accordance  with  the  narrative  of  Manetho^ 
he  is  said  to  have  shut  up  the  temples  and  to  have  fpr&idden  the  Eg}'ptians 
to  offiar  any  saerifines.  Nor  was  he  content  with  tiiis  impiety :  he  next 
pitxaeeded  to  nedoee  them  .to  a  state  cf  absokite  servitude.  Some  he  com*^ 
polled  to  hewttonea  iDihe!i|oartfaa'tf  Hhe  iln^n  mQWitains :  others  were 
made  to  drag  them  wiUi  i^l^  i4*.Nile :  .and  otbei^  again  were 

j^pointed  te^oqjtKbiii Jiliiiil  pmewseiir     In  this  service 

he  employed  jM  hnivMii  ^mm^attttmA^  every  three 

Pag. Ud^it  -  ^ ^-^  i./-;       4 A   . 
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»oo«  yu  months.  Ten  years  were  actually  spent  in  making  the  very  road,  over 
which  the  stones  were  to  be  conveyed ;  a  work,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
historian,  scarcely  less  stupendous  than  the  building  of  the  pyramids*  Yet 
this  was  but  the  beginning  of  their  labours.  When  a  sufficiency  of  stones 
bad  been  conveyed  to  the  destined  place,  he  proceeded  to  excavate  the  hSl 
upon  which  the  pyramids  are  constructed,  designing  the  vaults  to  be  a  place 
of  burial  for  himself:  and  then  he  began  to  rear  the  enormous  mass  of  the 
great  pyramid.  This  was  a  work  of  twenty  years :  and  Herodotus  gives  a 
very  curious  accouiH,  both  of  the  mechanical  process  which  was  adopted^ 
and  of  the  money  which  was  expended  for  the  mere  onicms  and  garlic  that 
were  consumed  by  the  labourers.  We  have  next  an  idle  story  of  ^  mod^ 
in  which  supplies  were  raised  for  the  building  of  the  second  pyramid :  the 
daughter  of  Cheops  prostituted  her  person,  demanding  a  single  stone  from 
each  of  her  lovers ;  and  these  were  so  numerous,  that  the  whole  pyramid 
was  constructed  with  the  materials  thus  obtained  Cheops  reigned  50  years; 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Chephi'en,  or  (according  to  the  more  pro- 
bable account  of  other  writers)  by  his  son  Chabryen.  This  prmce  imitated 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  still  continuing  to  wear  out  the  Egyptians  by 
servile  drudgery.  By  him  the  third  pyramid  was  built ;  and  his  reign-  ex- 
tended through  the  space  of  56  years.  This  portentous  tyranny  was  then 
brought  to  a  close  :  and  a  happier  day  dawned  upon  the  oppressed  Mizriditi 
under  the  mild  rule  of  the  just  Mycerinus,  who  commanded  the  temples  to 
be  opened,  and  who  again  permitted  the  people  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  Mycerinus  as  being  the  son  of  Cheops:  but  such  a 
representation  cannot  be  admitted.  A  new  dynasty  evidently  commeoces 
with  him ;  as  the  former  dynasty  had  commenced  with  Cheops :  and,  if  we 
attend  to  the  chronology  of  the  historian,  it  will  be  clearly  impossible»  that 
Cheops  should  himself  have  reigned  50  years,  that  he  should  next  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  son  or  brother  who  reigned  56  years,  and  that  after- 
wards he  should  again  have  been  succeeded  by  another  son  who  is  described 
as  mounting  the  throne  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Thus,  as  the  historian  concludes  his  narrative,  the  Egyptians  suSBTsd 
every  kind  of  oppression  during  the  period  of  106  years :  and,  what  iiMHi^ 
diately  identifies  this  season  of  tyranny  with  tlie  second  dominatioa  o£  i*^*^  ^' -  ^ 
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Shepberd-Jcingp,  is  the  circumstance  of  their  being  alike  foretold  by  an  csap^  r. 
oracle ;  for  Herodotus  and  Manetho  both  agree  in  mentioning  this  remarks- 
able  particular^  which  we  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  \ 

We  have  now  obtained  the  period  of  106  years  for  the  second  domination 
of  the  Shepherd-kings :  and,  accordingly,  this  is  the  identical  period,  to 
which  it  is  limited  by  Eusebius.     It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  the 
documents,  which  he  consulted,  differ  in  one  particular  from  the  information 
of  Herodotus.  That  historian  divides  the  entire  period  between  two  reigns : 
Eusebius,  with  a  much  greater  appearance  of  probability,  divides  it  between 
four  \     Yet  the  amount  is  in  both  cases  precisely  the  same ;  so  that  we 
may  venture,  I  think,  to  pronounce,  tliat  the  second  domination  of  the  Shep* 
herd-kings  lasted  106  years,  as  their  first  domination  had  lasted  &60  years, 
Hence,  as  their  rule  was  ultimately  broken  synchronically  with  the  exodus 
of  Israel,  their  second  tyranny  must  have  commenced  106  years  before  the 
exodus :  and,  as  the  entire  sojourning  of  Israel  in  Egypt  amounted  to  315 
years,  it  must  also  have  commenced  109  years  after  the  descent  of  Jacob  ^ 
Let  us  now  see,  how  far  this  arrangement  agrees  with  sacred  clironology. 

5.  Since  the  Shepherds  returned,  or  (in  the  language  of  Moses)  since  the 
new  king  arose  up  over  Egypt,  109  years  after  the  descent  of  Jacob ;  and 
since  the  fisunily  of  that  patriarch  consisted  of  seventy  persons,  exclusive  of 
the  house  of  Joseph :  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  more  especially  if  the  divine 
blessing  be  taken  into  the  account,  that  the  Israelites,  in  the  space  of  more 
than  a  century,  would  have  increased  to  a  considerable  people.  Now  a 
/(9i?^er  space  than  this  cannot  be  allowed  previous  to  the  rise  of  the  new 
king,  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  the. chronology  of  Moses,  which 
accords  in  a  most  remarkable  Planner  with  thptt  of  Herodotus. 

• .       •>  ' 

«  Herod.  Hist  lib.  iL  c.  124-<*199.  Diod.  BbL  UK  i.  p.^  57. 

*  8aite8rdgii8l9yMti;'A]idi^48;AflH^^  in  all,  106  yeaim 

AccordiDg  to  Herodotni^  CkMgl^,t^im  96^9^ «%Qfe)yiMyb  « i  m  aU  likewise,  106 
yean.  Both  the  sami  total  4^  fi^m  *^^  nartiifli>  nil  titm  pa^iaUe  sameness  of  events 
which  tak^  pkoe during  tbflirl^iiri  ^^  Me  and  the  same  por« 

tion  of  time,  thoo|^tfBirdHi^M|P|  H  y**j^  ' 

s  Dr.  Hales  i%l%  aapfiMli^^  MPMd  almit  a  cm* 

tmy  after  thalriallltaii^lr"'*^'^*'*"  mis  v-'-- 
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MOK  Ti.  When  the  Hebrew  legislator  demanded  die  releaae  of  his  people^  lie  w; 
80  years  old ;  and  h»  brother  Aaron  was  S  years  his  senior  \  Moses  was 
exposed  in  the  ark,  when  the  oppression  of  Israel  was  at  the  height :  but  tba 
particular  order  of  the  new  king  to  his  people^  that  they  should  destroy 
every  male  child,  must  have  been  given  subsequent fy  to  the  birth  of  Aaron  ; 
for  we  read  not  of  any  difficulty  in  preserving  him  alive.  That  order  how* 
ever  was  not  the  cmnnencement  of  the  oppression ;  it  was  only  a  horribia 
modification  of  it :  the  oppression  itself  had  already  continued  soone  years  ; 
and,  how  Umg^  we  may  form  a  probaUe  eonjecture  from  an  incident  recorded 
by  the  historian.  When  Moses  was  exposed^  he  had  not  only  a  brother 
S  years  older  tlian  himself  by  the  same  mother;  but  he  had  likewise  a 
sister,  who  stood  in  the  same  conq^lete  degree  of  relationship  to  him  :  foe 
Amram  and  Jochebed  were  equally  the  parents  of  Moses  and  of  Aaron  and 
of  Miriam  *•  Now,  at  the  time  of  the  exposure  of  Moses,  his  sbter  Miriam 
was  a  young  woman :  for  she  is  styled  alma  or  the  mmd  or  the  jfosmg  femakf 
an  appellation  never  bestowed  in  the  Hebrew  save  upon  an  adult:  and  we, 
accordingly,  find  her  employed  by  Jochebed  to  watch  the  bulrush  ark  of  ber 
infant  brother,  as  a  person  of  sufficient  steadiness  and  discretion^  Hence 
we  may  conclude,  that  Miriam  was  then  about  some  18  or  SO  years  of  age. 
But  the  marriage  of  her  parents  had  evidently  taken  plaee  t^ter  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tyranny,  which  was  exercised  over  Israel ;  though  we  am 
not  able  to  determine  positively  how  long  after  ^  Consequently,  since 
Moses  was  80  years  aid  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh,  since  Miriam  was 
about  SO  years  old  when  she  watched  the  ark  of  Moses,  and  sines  the  op* 
pression  of  Israel  by  the  new  king  had  begun  some  indefinite  time  before  th# 
birth  of  Miriam ;  it  is  plain,  that  that  oppression,  which  lasted  until  the  daj 
of  the  exodus,  must  have  continued  in  the  whole  some  few  years  more  tiiaa 
a  century.  Now,  in  exact  agreement  with  the  result  of  this  computatioDy 
Herodotus  and  Eusebius  concur  in  teaching  us,  that  the  tyranny  of  the  later 
Shepherds  was  exercised  for  the  space  of  106  years ^ 

>  Eaod.  viL  7.  *  Ezod.  tL  20.    Numb.  xxvL  59.  '  Exod.  ii.  4^  7,  & 

*  See  Exod.  n.  1.  with  the  context  preceding  and  succeeding. 
'  With  thif  amngement  the  accounts,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  of  the  tioM  cnpliMC' 
in  bttOding  the  pyramids  will  agree  remarkahly  welL    According  to  Pliagr,  ilm  %M| 
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fi,  Kor  is  the  circumstantial  evideDce^  that  this  period  of  106  years  syn-  cur. 
cbrmiizes  ^tfa  the  scriptural  period  of  the  Israelitbb  bondage  less  decisive 
than  the  chroiMrif^ica). 

According  to  Herodotus,  tbe  tyranny  exercised  over  the  naUve  Misraim 
consisted  mainly  in  fbrciog  them  to  labour  as  builders :  according  to  Moses, 
the  granny  eiercised  over  tbe  Israelites  was  of  the  very  some  descriptioo. 
AcoHdiog  to  Herodotus,  the  diet  of  tbe  toiling  Egyptians  consisted  of  ra> 
dishes,  and  ooioos,  and  garlic ;  according  to  Moses,  tbe  diet  of  the  toiling 
Israelites  consisted  of  cucumbers,  and  melons,  and  leeks,  and  onions,  and 
garlic '.  According  to  Herodotus  and  Manetbo,  tbe  oppressive  tyranny, 
nnder  which  the  Egyptians  groaned  during  tlie  misrule  of  the  Shepherds, 
did  not  come  upon  them  unexpectedly ;  but  bad  been  expressly  foietotd  by 
an  oracle :  according  to  Moses,  the  oppressive  tyranny,  under  which  the 
Israelites  groaned  during  tbe  same  period,  could  not  have  come  upon  them 
unexpectedly ;  for  it  had  been  expressly  foretold  to  their  ancestor  Abrar 
ham  by  an  immediate  communicati<Hi  from  God  *. 

Now,  if  we  put  all  these  different  matters  together,  we  cannot  reasonably 
doubt,  tbat  the  106  years,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  are  tbe  106  years, 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  the  duration  of  the  pastoral  tyranny ;  that  this 
period  of  106  years  is  tbe  period  of  that  second  pastoral  tyranny,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  Manetbo,  was  exercised  by  the  Shepherd-kings  when  they 
returned  into  Egypt  by  the  invitation  of  Oaarsiph;  and  tbat  tbe  period  of 
the  Momd  pasttmd  ^rranny,  which  is  thus  identified  with  the  106  years  of 
Herodotus  and  Eusebius,  must  also  be  identified  with  the  period  of  Israel- 
Hi^  bondage. 

Henoe,  then  we  ga&er  a  very  important  foct,  which  decidedly  proves, 
i^reeably  to  a  prior  conclusion,  that  the  naif  Ung  who  kttew  not  Joteph 

frpjanudi  were  reared  in  the  space  of  78  ye&re  aod  4  months :  and  Herodotus  tncntioiui, 
ti^t  the  construction  of  the  roa'!  for  conveying  tlie  materials  occupied  12^  years,  Tlie  ' 
whole  time  therefore,  consumed  on  those  enomioua  fabrics,  was  about  91  years :  and  lOG 
jtars  was  the  length  of  the  second  postural  dynasty.  See  Hales's  Chroo.  vol.  i.  p.  3S0, 
S81.  vol.  iii.  p.  4G0.  Dr.  Hales  Hghtly  ascribes  the  buildinj;  of  the  pyramids  to  the 
Shepherd-kings. 

*  Numb.  *i.5.  *  Gen.  xv.  13—17. 
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which  we  have  just  seen  elucidated :  and  it  may  be  observed,  that,  with-  oiiap.  v. 
out  such  elucidation,  the  additional  precept  involves  a  singularly  glaring 
contradiction.    An  Ammonite  and  a  Moabite  was  never  to  enter  into  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord ;  even  the  lapse  of  ten  generations  could  not 
render  them  admissible.     Do  we  inquire  the  reason  of  this  rigorous  exclu- 
sion? it  was  je>r6/^^^e£%  the  evil  treatment  which  the  Israelites  had  received 
at  their  hands.     But  the  children  of  an  Egyptian  might  freely  enter  into 
the  Lord's  congregation,  so  early  as  the  third  descent :  and  why  ?  Because 
Israel  was  a  stranger  in  his  land,  where  yet  oppression  was  accumulated 
upon  oppression '.     Here  it  is  plain,  that,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of 
understanding  the  history  of  God's  people  in  Egypt,  the  identical  reason, 
which  is  alleged  for  the  eternal  exclusion  of  an  Ammonite  or  a  MoabitCy 
is  adduced  for  the  admission  of  an  Egyptian  in  the  third  generation:  the 
former  were  to  be  abominated  and  for  ever  shut  out,  because  they  mal- 
treated the  Israelites ;  the  latter  was  to  be  cherished  and  received  as  a 
brotlier  after  a  short  prescribed  interval,  still  because  he  also  had  mal- 
treated the  chosen  race.     But,  let  the  history  be  rightly  explained,  and 
every  contradiction  vanishes.     Under  an  imperfect  dispensation,  which  re- 
quired an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  the  injuries  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  were  never  to  be  forgotten :  but  a^in,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fos- 
tering friendship  of  the  ever  kind  and  hospitable  Mizraim  was  eternally  to 
be  remembered  and  requited. 

In  my  own  judgment,  such  little  inqidental  particulars  as  these  afford 
some  of  the  strongest  attestations  to  the  perfect  veracity  of  Moses. 

7-  It  will  not  have  escaped  the  reader,  that,  in  pursuing  this  topic,  we 
have  been  curiously,  perhaps  unexpectedly,  led  to  ascertain  both  the  age 
and  the  builders  of  the  pyramids. 

We  find,  that  the  architects  of  them  were  the  Shepherd-kings  of  the 
second  pastoral  dynasty,  and  that  the  drudges  whom  tbey  employed  in  the 
work  were  the  Israelites  and  the  native  Mizraim^  With  this  agrees  the 
remarkable  testimony  of  Herodotus.  We  learn  from  him,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians distinguished  the  pyramids  by  the  name  of  the  shepherd  Philitis;  who,. 

■  Deut.  ssiiL  S-^  7-^ 
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BOOK  Ti.  at  the  time  of  their  construction,  fed  his  cattle  in  their  vidnity  \  Noflan^ 
that  has  been  said  concerning  the  religious  use  of  the  pyramids,  need  maloB 
us  reject  the  declaration,  that  the  vaults  beneath  them  were  designed  ior 
the  sepulchres  of  their  founders ;  since  we  have  seen,  how  deckfedij  £nie» 
real  was  the  worship  of  the  ancients :  I  may  therefore  be  alioved  to  oott# 
sider  a  not  unimportant  assertion  of  Diodorus,  relative  to  the  borial  of  the 
princely  architects.  He  mentions,  that  their  bodies  were  not  d^Kisited  ia 
the  vaults  constructed  for  them,  but  that  they  were  interred  by  t2ie  care  of 
their  friends  in  some  obscure  place  *•  The  reason,  which  he  assigns  for 
the  circumstance,  is  indeed  their  dread  of  being  exhumed  and  treated  wifli 
indignity  by  their  exasperated  subjects :  but  I  am  much  inctined  to  sas* 
pect,  that  we  have  here  a  disguised  allusion  to  the  awful  catastrophe  <rf  the 
last  Sljepherd-sovereign.  We  read,  that,  after  the  tremendous  reiaz  of 
the  sea  which  overwhelmed  Pharaoh  and  lus  host  beneath  its  waves,  the 
Israelites  beheld  their  enemies  thrown  up  dead  on  the  shore  ^  Thus  ipio* 
miniously  was  one  at  least  of  the  regal  architects  of  the  pyramids  deprived 
of  his  anticipated  funereal  honours ;  a  <lisgrace  of  no  smaU  magnttade^ 
when  we  recollect  the  high  importance  attached  by  the  ancients  to  a  wellp 
ordered  and  decorous  sepulture  ^ 

V.  Our  next  inquiry  must  be,  who  were  those  Shepherd-kin^  Ihat  acted 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  Egypt,  and  whence  they  cadae. 

1.  It  appears  from  Manetho,  that  the  native  Mizraim  called  them  Huc-^ 
Sos  or  royal  Shepherds:  this  name  therefore  we  may  reasonably  ccmdude 
to  have  been  a  translation  of  the  title,  by  which  the  foreigners  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  own  dialect.  We  further  learn  from  Manetho,  that 
they  invaded  Egypt  from  the  east,  so  that  they  must  have  come  out  of 
Asia ;  and  he  adds,  that  some  believed  them  to  have  been  Arabs  ^  This 
opinion  however  was  by  no  means  universal :  for  Africanus  says,  that  they 
were  Phoenices  or  {%enicians  \  It  appears  also,  as  we  may  collect  from 
Tacitus,  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  Ethiopians :  for,  as  they  were  ex- 
pelled synchroiiically  with  the  Israelites,  and  as  the  Israelites  from  the  cir- 

"  Herod.  Hist  lib.  ii.  c.  128.  *  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  58.  »  Deut.  xiv.  Sa 

*  See  Append.  Tab.  IV.     »  Joseph,  cont  Apion.  lib.  I  §  U.     *  Syncell  Cbronog.  p.  61. 
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cumstance  of  their  often  being  confounded  with  them  were  imagined  by  chap.  r. 
8ome  to  be  of  Ethiopic  origin ;  the  plain  inference  is,  that  that  origin  was 
ascribed  to  the  Shepherds '.  If  then  they  were  Ethiopians,  since  we  are 
assured  by  Manetho  that  they  came  out  of  the  east  and  not  from  the  south, 
they  must  have  emigrated  from  the  Asiatic  and  not  from  the  African  Ethi- 
opia. In  addition  to  these  particulars,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  that  thd 
Egyptians  called  the  pyramids  by  the  name  of  the  shepherd  Philitis ;  who^ 
during  the  time  of  their  construction,  fed  his  cattle  in  those  regions  \  Now, 
since  we  know  that  the  Shepherds  were  once  sovereigns  of  Egypt  and  that 
they  were  the  architects  of  the  pyramids,  the  shepherd  Philitisi  if  we  esteem 
him  a  single  person,  must  have  been  one  of  their  number :  and,  since  he 
communicated  his  name  to  the  pyramids,  he  must,  still  on  the  supposition 
of  his  being  an  individual,  have  been  either  the  king  or  at  least  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Shepherd- warriors.  But  it  seems  more  probably  tbiat 
Philitis  was  no  single  person :  whence  we  may  infer,  that  the  Shepherds, 
who  built  the  pyramids,  who  on  that  account  naturally  communicated  their 
distinctive  appellation  to  them,  and  who  by  the  Mizraim  were  called  Hue- 
Sos,  were  designated  also  among  themselves  by  another  title  the  sound  of 
which  Herodotus  expressed  by  the  word  Philitis. 

Thus  we  gather,  that  the  Shepherd-kings  were  Arabs  or  Phenicians  or 
Ethiopians  or  Philitim,  who  invaded  Egypt  from  the  east  or  out  of  Asia : 
so  that,  if  our  information  be  accurate,  the  Phenicians  and  the  Philitim, 
though  sometimes  styled  Arabs,  will  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  oriental 
Ethiopians ;  in  other  words,  they  will  be  Cushim  or  Scuths  from  some  part 
of  that  vast  country,  which  the  Hindoos  style  Cusha-dxvip  within,  and  which 
in  its  largest  sense  extends  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile  to  Serhind  on  the  very  borders  of  India  ^  We  shall 
presently  see,  that  our  information  b  perfectly  accurate. 

2.  In  de6ance  of  ancient  history,  the  Phenicians  have  in  general  most 
pertinaciously  been  declared  to  be  Canaanites :  whence  the  prediction  of 
servitude,  which  belongs  only  to  the  latter,  has  been  erroneously  extended 
to  the  former  also.    The  Phenicians  however  were  assuredly  Cushim  or 


< 


'  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  ^        ^  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  iL  c.  128.     .   \  /ui0U 
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BOOK  VI.  Asiatic  Ethiopians :  and,  as  the  fiithers  of  the  Shepherd-kings,  th^  tttiM 
have  migrated  ivestward  piior  to  the  birth  of  Abraham.  Herodotttt  iish 
forms  us,  that  they  were  colomsts  from  the  borders  of  the  £ry tbri^an  sea  or 
Indian  ocean :  Strabo  mentions  Sidoniase  on  the  Persian  gulph,  as  bong 
(he  ancestors  of  the  western  Sidooians ;  though  some,  without  soffident 
reason,  appear  to  have  disputed  such  descent :  and  Trogus  distinctly  intt«- 
mates,  that,,  although  they  came  direct  to  Palestine  from  what  tie  calk  tke 
Auyriafi  lake  meaning  evidently  tke  Permm  gulpfty  their  original  settie^ 
ments  were  not  upon  the  coasts  oi  that  sea ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  first 
left  their  naiive  soil,  which  must  therefore  have  lain  either  to  the  east  or 
|o  the  north-east  of  those  settlements,  when  they  built  Sidon  upon  the 
shore  of  the  Erythrfean  sea  '•  Hence  we  must  conclude  them  to  have  come 
to  the  Persian  gulph  either  fit)m  the  region  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  or  from 
the  Indian  peninsulf^  before  they  emigrated  from  the  Persian  gulph  to  Pa- 
lestine. The  testimony  of  Pliny  and  Dionysins  is  still  to  the  same  effect: 
the  former  brin^  the  Tyrians  from  the  Erythr^n  or  Indian  sea ;  and  the 
latter  declares^  that  they  were  of  a  common  stock  with  the  oriental  Ery^ 
thr^ns  \ 

When  they  settled  in  the  west,  they  gave  the  name  of  Sidon  to  one  of 
their  principal  towns.  This  was  done,  according  to  the  universal  practice 
of  new  colonists :  for  tljey  had  left  behind  them  another  Sidon,  which  their 
family  had  built  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  ocean ;  and,  from  the  more 
ancient  town,  the  more  modern  evidently  received  its  appellation.  Many 
have  thought,  that  the  Phenician  Sidon  took  its  name  from  the  eldest  son 
of  Canaan :  but  this  is  a  mistake;  for  the  settlers  brought  the  word  with 
them  from  the  east,  and  Trogus  informs  us  that  in  their  language  it  signi* 
fied  a  fish '.  It  related  to  the  great  object  of  their  worship ;  whom,  as  we 
learn  from  Sanchoniatho,  tliey  indiflEerently  called  Sit  on  and  Dagon.  So 
that,  if  they  found  a  town  already  built  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  previously  called  by  the  name  of  the  Canaanitish  Sidon,  which  I  think 
very  doubtful;  they  clearly  retained  the  appellation,  not  out  of  respect  to 

*  Herod.  Higt.  lib.  i.  c  1.     Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xvi.  p.  TS*.    Just.  Hist.  lib.  xviiL  c.  3. 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  p.  23a    Dion.  Perieg.  vcr.  y05,  906. 

*  Just  Hi^Ub.  xviiiw  c  S. 
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that  patriarcK  but  bcMose  it  happened  to  coincide  with  the  fieuniliar  title  chaf.  ¥• 
<of  their  fish-god 

We  do  not  find  them  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptores  by  the  name 
of  Phanakim  or  Fhemdans :  but  we  may  observe  the  elements  of  that  de^ 
QominaticHi  in  the  title  of  a  very  warlike  tribe,  which  struck  no  small  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  cowardly  Israelites.  The  Anakim  were  certainly  not 
Canaanitea,  for  they  appear  not  in  the  very  fiiU  enumeration  of  that  fisimily 
which  is  given  us  by  Moses ' :  and,  as  we  can  find  no  more  than  two  pro* 
perly  distinct  races  of  men  in  Palestine  when  it  was  first  visited  by  Abrar 
ham,  and  as  the  Anakim  were  not  Canaanites,  they  must  have  belonged  to 
the  Phenician  stock ;  whence  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  word  Phanakitft 
was  formed  firom  Anakim  by  the  addition  of  a  servile  prefix  which  denotes 
the\ 

In  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  may  observe  the  two  races  generically  de« 
scribed  under  the  appellations  of  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  K  Now, 
as  the  Perizxites  were  not  of  the  house  of  Canaan  \  as  the  various  tribes  of 
the  Canaanites  are  more  than  once  distinctly  enumerated,  as  we  find  seve- 
ral other  tribes  not  specified  in  this  enumeration,  and  as  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  are  succinctly  mentioned  under  the  generic  titles  of  the  Ca* 
naanite  and  the  Perizzite;  we  may  safely  pronounce  those,  who  are  not 
of  the  Canaanitishy  to  be  of  the  Peresian  stock.  But  the  Canaanites  were 
the  primitive  Sidonim  (probably  dispossessed  by  the  Cuthic  Sidonians  firom 
the  £rythr^an  sea),  the  Hittites,  the  Jebusites,  the  Amorites,  the  Girga- 
sites,  the  Hivites,  the  Arkites,  the  Sinites,  the  Arvadites,  the  Zemarites, 
and  the  Hamathites  '•  Hence,  as  we  have  no  authority  for  pronouncing 
any  other  tribes  to  be  of  the  house  of  Canaan,  and  as  we  know  firom  posi* 
tive  testimony  that  there  was  another  distinct  race  ci  men  in  the  land  who 
were  the  brethren  of  the  Egyptian  Shepherd-kings ;  we  may  determine,  that 
the  name  of  Perizzite^  as  a  generic  appdlatioiv  comprehended  the  Anakim 
(wt)ence  the  title  Phanakim\  the  Rephum,  the  Zwim^.tte  Emim^  tlii 

'  Gen.  z.  15^18. 
^  It  18  a  curious  cireumilance,  thai  to  tUs  itfju^  "^^ 

and  by  the  Thibetiaos  AnMskenL    Asiat  Bek  voL  fftf 
'Geii.xiiL7.  «SeeG«.s.U^ 
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BOOK  ▼!•  Zaozummim,  the  Horim^  the  Kenim,  the  Kemaam^  and  the 

All  these  were  of  the  Phenician  or  Ethiopic  stock,  emigraots  from  die 
shores  of  the  Erythrfean  sea,  but  originally  emigrants  from  a  regioD  lying 
either  to  the  east  or  to  the  north-east  of  maritime  Babylonia.  Ifenee  wer 
find  their  general  name  oiPerizzUe^  though  disguised  by  our  En^isb  mode 
of  writing  it,  essentially  the  same  as  the  oriental  Fern  or  Pont  or  Farsi  or 
Fenian :  the  same  also,  allowing  for  the  r^ular  interchange  <tf  the  #  and 
the  t  ov  dj  as  tlie  Farada^  pronounced  Farad,  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu  ; 
in  which  ancient  book,  the  tribe,  distinguished  by  that  appellation^  is  de« 
clared  to  be  allied  by  blood  to  the  Cuttree  or  war-caste  and  to  be  of  the 
same  great  house  as  the  Sacas  and  the  Chusas. 

The  members  of  the  Peresian  fieunily  lost  none  of  their  military  prowen 
by  a  transplantation  to  the  south-west  Like  their  brethren,  the  Goths  or 
Scythians  of  the  ncMrth-west,  they  were  a  most  warlike  race ;  who  in  Egypt 
easily  subjugated  the  Misraim,  and  who  in  Palestine  are  described  ae 
being  of  a  towerii^  stature  &r  superior  to  that  of  the  less  martial  Canaan* 
ites.  Agreeably  to  these  testimonies,  we  find  a  distinct  tradition  among 
the  Pheoicians  that  their  ancestors  had  conquered  Egypt  Sanchoniatbo 
mentions,  that  Cronus  or  Ilus,  the  masculine  Ila  of  the  Indo-Scytbianay 
marched  from  Phenicia  into  the  south,  where  he  reduced  the  land  of  Egypt 
and  gave  it  to  the  god  Taut  or  Buddha '.  This  is  merely  a  poetical  mode 
of  relating  an  historical  fact,  agreeably  to  the  notions  and  the  usi^es  of 
the  ancient  pagans.  Each  new  colony  marched  out  under  the  special 
guidance  of  the  oracular  ark-god ;  and  to  his  agency,  as  an  imi^inary 
leader,  every  victory  was  ascribed.  Hence  the  Goibs  are  said  to  have 
marched  into  the  west  under  the  direction  of  Woden,  by  whom  we  must 
understand  either  the  fatidical  great  father  or  a  prince  who  claimed  to  be 
an  incarnation  of  him :  and  hence,  when  Ilus  conquers  Egypt  and  gives  it 
to  Taut,  the  plain  English  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Phenician  Buddhists 
subjugated  that  country  and  introduced  into  it  the  worship  of  their  favourite 
Scuthic  god  \     The  conquest  in  question  was  doubtless  that  effected  by 

'  Sanch.  spud  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c.  10. ' 
*  Of  these  Phenician  Shepherds,  Conon  truly  says,  that  they  once  possessed  the  empm 
«f  Asia,  and  that  tbej  made  Egyptian  Thebes  their  capital  Codod.  Narrat.  xxzviL  p.  ^9u 
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the  Shepherds,  whose  dynasty  is  thence  rightly  said  by  Africanus  to  have  chap,  v. 
consisted  of  Phenicians :  and  we  may  now  perceive  the  reason,  why  the 
predominating  superstition  of  Egypt  was  so  violently  persecuted  by  them. 
Being  of  the  number  of  the  Scuthic  seceders  whom  the  Institutes  of  Menu 
thence  pronounces  to  be  excommunicated,  they  had  not,  at  the  period  of 
the  invasion,  adopted  the  multifarious  idolatry  of  lonism,  but  adhered  to 
the  more  simple  Scy thism  or  Buddhism  of  their  ancestors.  Accordingly, 
like  their  brethren  the  Persians  in  after  ages  when  they  invaded  Greece 
under  Xerxes,  they  destroyed  the  images  and  demolished  the  covered  tem- 
ples of  the  Ionizing  Mizraim :  for  as  yet,  though  they  subsequently  fell  into 
rank  outward  idolatry,  they  worshipped  their  god  Buddha  or  Woden  or 
Taut,  who  was  the  same  as  Dagon  or  Siton,  by  the  sole  inward  operation 
of  the  mind.  Such  conduct  appeared  to  the  Mizraim,  as  the  very  height 
of  impiety :  and  their  writers  did  not  fail  to  stigmatize  it  accordingly. 

S.  Since  the  great  &ther  was  worshipped  among  the  Phenicians  by  the 
name  of  Dagon^  and  since  he  was  also  venerated  among  the  Plnlistines  by 
the  same  appellation,  we  are  naturally  led  to  suspect,  that  these  two  na- 
tions were  of  a  common  origin :  and,  since  we  have  further  learned  that  the 
Shepherd-kings  were  Phenicians,  and  since  from  Herodotus  we  have  seen 
reason  to  conjecture  that  the  pastoral  warriors  whom  the  Egyptians  called 
HuC'Sos  were  m  their  own  dialect  styled  FhiUtim;  we  are  additionally  led 
to  guess,  that  these  Philitim  were  no  other  than  the  PhilisUm  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture.  Thb  however  will  be  no  better  than  a  mere 
vague  conjecture,  unless  it  can  be  shewn,  both  that  the  Philistim  were  once 
in  Egypt,  and  that  they  were  of  the  same  great  house  as  the  Phenicians. 

In  the  days  of  Abraham,  the  Philistim  can  barely  be  said  to  have  had 
even  a  footing  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  which  yet,  to  eariy  as  the  exodus 
had  received  from  them  its  well  known  appeUatiOD  of  Paleseth  or  Pa/6#- 
tine  \  Beer-sbeba,  where  Abraham  made  a  oovenant  with  the  Philist^ 
prince  Abimelech,  though  situated  at  the  very  southern  ttbremi^  €£  the 
Holy  Land,  was  not  then  reputed  to  be  within  thotpf;  ti»? 

Their  ancestors  founded  the  vast  Iranian  monardqri  iad  A 
of  Palli  or  HuC'Sos,  conquered  the  whole  of  EgjpU 

*  £sod.u  1*. 
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BOOK  ▼!•  tim :  for,  after  the  king  had  there  ooDversed  with  the  patriarch,  ha  ia  atated 
to  have  returned  into  the  land  of  the  Fhilistim^  an  expression  whidi  iieoea«» 
sariiy  implies  that  Beer-sheba  was  not  in  that  land;  and  Abraham  appears 
to  have  followed  him,  for  we  are  immediately  afterwards  told  that  lie  n- 
journed  in  the  Philistines  land  many  days  '•  Now,  as  the  Philistim  at  ai 
subsequent  period  spread  themselves  up  the  sea-coast  as  high  aa  Ekron^  ao 
that  Beer-sheba  became  one  of  the  most  southerly  towns  of  thdr  dominions^ 
the  progress  of  their  settlements  must  have  been  from  south  to  north :  io 
other  words,  they  must  either  have  come  out  of  Egypt,  or  out  of  that  isth- 
mian  tract  of  country  which  lies  between  Egypt  proper  and  Paleatue; 
Hence  it  will  follow,  that  the  land  of  the  Philistim,  into  which  Abimdeeii 
returned  from  Beer-sheba,  must  have  been  a  region  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Nile.  But  this  was  the  identical  scite  of  Auaris  or  Goahen; 
and  Auaris  or  Goshen  was  the  principal  strong-hold  of  the  Philitim  or 
Shepherd-kings.  We  seem  therefore  almost  inevitably  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  land  of  the  Philistim  in  the  time  of  Abraham  was  the  ku)d 
of  Auaris,  and  consequently  that  the  Philistim  and  the  Philitim  were  oob 
and  the  same  people.  In  this  case,  Abimelech,  or  his  son,  who  in  the  diaye 
of  Isaac  is  repi-esented  as  being  lord  of  Gerar,  must  have  been,  as  imleetl 
the  history  sufficiently  implies,  a  petty  Philistean  prince;  who  was  a  feudal 
tory  to  the  Pharaoh  of  f^pt :  for,  during  the  entire  lives  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  Egypt  was  subject  to  the  first  dynasty  of  the  Shepherd*kings;  whoaa 
chief  was  of  course  the  Pharaoh  for  the  time  being. 

Agreeably  to  such  a  conclusion,  we  are  positively  assured  in  Scriptara^ 
both  that  the  Philistim  did  come  out  of  Egypt,  and  that  by  descent  tkejf 
were  Cuthim :  so  that  they  at  once  emigrated  from  the  same  country^  and 
were  members  of  the  same  great  Ethiopic  house,  as  the  pastoral  Pbilidm  or 
Pbenicians ;  a  proof  of  identity,  than  which  a  stronger  cannot  be  affi>rded« 

Moses  informs  us,  that  the  Philistim  came  out  of  the  Casltifum  * :  wai 
Jeremiah  speaks  of  them,  as  being  the  remnant  of  the  land  of  Caphtar  •• 
But  Casluh  and  Caphtor  were  two  of  the  sons  of  Mizr :  so  tha^  as  the 
Philistim  came  out  of  their  country,  they  must  undoubtedly  have  come  out. 

'  Gen.  xxL  82—34.  *  Gen.  x.  H,  '  je,^n,.  xlviL  4w 
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tt  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and,  as  the  history  of  Abimelech's  converse  with  <^"a^  v< 
Abraham  necessarily  leads  us  to  place  the  Philistim  of  that  period  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  settlements  ofCasluh  and  Caphtor  must  have 
been  in  the  same  tract  of  country  '• 

I  am  fully  aware,  that  the  expression,  which  Moses  uses  respecting  the 
Philistim  when  he  details  the  children  of  Mizr,  is  in  itself  ambiguous :  for 
-the  phrase,  out  of  wham  came  the  Philiitim^  may  import  either  genealogical 
Ascent  or  local  emigration.  I  know  likewise,  that  Bochart  and  Wells  and 
other  writers  have  understood  it  in  the  former  of  these  senses :  whence  they 
ascribe  the  Philistim  to  the  house  of  Mizr,  through  the  line  of  Casluh.  It 
may  therefore  be  reasonably  said,  that,  although  an  emigration  of  the  Phi- 
listim from  Egypt  into  the  south  of  the  Holy  Land  will  equally  be  proved 
in  whatever  sense  the  ambiguous  expression  of  Moses  be  understood  ;  yet 
we  are  not  warranted  in  positively  denying  their  genealogical  descent  from 
the  Casluhim  and  consequently  from  the  patriarch  Mizr,  unless  it  can  be 
distincdy  shewn  from  some  other  quarter  that  they  are  the  children  of  a 
difierent  patriarch.  Then  indeed,  but  not  until  then,  we  may  safely  pro- 
nounce, that  the  phrase  in  question  must^  in  the  passage  before  us,  denotq 
local  emigration ;  and  therefore  that  it  camiot^  in  that  passage,  denote  gene* 
alogical  descent. 

Tba  justice  of  such  an  allegation  is  readily  admitted :  hence,  before  I 
can  decidedly  set  aside  the  mode  of  interpretation  preferred  by  Bochart  and 
Wells,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  prove,  that  the  Philistim  were  not  de- 
scended from  Mizr  but  from  an  entirely  different  ancestor. 

Now  the  proof  required  is  very  curiously  furnished  by  the  prophet  Amos. 
Are  ye  not  as  the  children  of  the  Cushhn  unto  me^  O  children  of  Israel  f 
eaith  the  Lord  Haoe  I  wa  brought  up  Israel  omt  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Philistim  from  Caphtor^  f  In' the  tint  cimse  of  this  passage^ 
Amos generalfy intimates, that te ohildrin  (tibn^ut  unto  God  as  the 
children  of  the  Cushim^or  Hwl  m  aeme  iMiirtaWiiiealore  of  tibeir  his* 


"Drat  It 

*  Amos  ix.  7.    The  prophet  addi^  Mprf  4  Awiwii  hera 

fpoken  of  were  Cushnot  no  lew  tlni|f^hp|l!  rbora  shavi^ 

See  above,  book  tL  e.  &  |  YL  &  {fy^ 
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BOOK  ▼!•  tory  the  Cushim  closely  resemble  the  Israelites :  in  the  second^  be  at  once 
yeri6es  his  general  assertion  and  points  out  the  particular  mode  ia  which 
:they  did  resemble  each  other,  by  declaring,  that,  as  the  Israelites  were 
brought  nationally  out  of  Egypt,  so  the  Philistim  were  brought  natiooaUy 
from  Caphtor.  Here  the  important  fact,  of  the  national  emigration  of  the 
Philistim  out  of  a  certain  district  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  is  dbtbcdy  asaerled: 
and  yet  the  Philistim  themselves,  as  the  tenor  of  the  whole  passage  aboo- 
dantly  shews,  are  declared  to  be  by  descent,  not  Mizraim,  but  Cushim. 
For,  as  the  general  assertion  of  the  prophet  respects  the  similitude  between 
the  Cushim  and  the  Israelites,  and  as  the  particular  ez[rficatioQ  of  that 
assertion  is  borrowed  from  the  national  emigration  of  the  Israelites  ccNn- 
pared  with  the  national  emigration  of  the  Philistim :  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
assertion  is  no  way  made  good,  unless  we  conclude  the  Philistim  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Cushim.  The  Israelites,  in  short,  are  declared  to  leaemUe 
the  Cushim ;  because  both  the  Israelites  and  the  Philistim  had  nationally 
emigrated  from  one  country  to  another.  But  this  circumstance  aflbrds  no 
proof  whatsoever  of  a  resemblance  between  the  Cushim  and  the  Israelites^ 
if  the  Philistim  be  of  a  difiorent  family  from  the  Cushim.  The  Philistim 
then^  being  Cushim,  cannot  be  Mizraim :  and,  if  they  be  not  Mizraim, 
their  coming  out  of  theXasluhim  cannot  mean  genealogical  descent:  but^ 
if  it  do  not  mean  genealogical  descenty  it  can  only  mean  local  emigra- 
tion. 

Thus  we  find,  that  the  Philistim  were  members  of  the  house  of  Cush,  and 
yet  that  they  were  likewise  emigrants  from  a  district  in  Egypt  Such  bemg 
tiie  case,  they  must  previously  have  invaded  Egypt ;  otherwise,  they  could 
not  have  come  out  of  it :  and,  as  they  were  Cushim,  they  must  have  migrated 
into  the  land  of  the  Mizraim  from  a  land  of  Cush.  But  we  read  not  of 
any  eariy  invasion  of  Egypt,  save  by  the  Shepherd-kings  from  the  east: 
and  these  Shepherd-kings  both  called  themselves  in  their  own  dialect  P^V 
Utim,  and  chiefly  occupied  that  identical  region  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Nile  which  in  the  days  of  Abraham  was  also  occupied  by  the  Philistim'. 

'  Dr.  Hales  rigfitly  Judges  the  Philistim  to  be  the  same  as  tlie  Pali,  and  understandt 
their  coming  out  from  Casluh  and  Caphtor  precisely  as  I  do.  AnaL  of  Chron*  roL  in. 
p.  4fS6t  457.  vol.  i.  p.  421.  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
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Hence,  I  think,  we  have  as  direct  a  proof  as  can  well  be  desired,  that  the  crap.  r. 
pastoral  Pbilitim  and  the  scriptural  Pbilistim  were  the  same  people :  and 
with  this  result  every  incidental  particular  will  be  found  minutely  to  cor- 
respond. 

The  Pbilitim  nationally  evacuated  the  land  of  Auaris,^r^f  before  the  de- 
scent  of  Jacob,  and  again  a  second  time  synchronically  with  the  exodus  of 
the  Israelites :  the  Pbilistim,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  were  merely  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Holy  Land,  stretching  from  its  frontier  to  the  precise  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Pbilitim ;  but,  when  the  Israelites  emerged  from  the 
wilderness,  they  had  successfully  invaded  and  exterminated  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Avim  \  The  Pbilitim,  when  they  originally  seized  upon  Egypt,  had 
come  out  of  the  east ;  and,  since  they  are  icjentified  with  the  Pbenicians  who 
are  declared  to  have  been  emigrants  from  the  Asiatic  Cusba-dwip,  they 
must  likewise  have  specially  come  out  of  the  oriental  land  of  Cush :  the 
Philistim,  since  they  have  been  proved  to  be  members  of  the  house  of  Cushy 
must  similarly  have  come  out  of  the  eastern  Cusba-dwip  or  Ethiopia ;  for 
they  could  not  have  come  out  of  the  African  Cusba-dwip^  because,  at  the 
period  of  the  first  pastoral  irruption  into  Egypt  (as  we  shall  presently  see), 
Cush  had  no  settlements  in  Africa.  The  Pbilitim  had  invaded  Egypt  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Abraham ;  as  appears  from  reckoning  back  the  5 11  years 
of  their  domination  from  ih&vcjinal  expulsion  at  the  epoch  of  the  exOdus  : 
the  Philistim  had  done  the  same ;  as  appears  from  their  only  hovering  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  while  their  territory  stretched  from 
tbence  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  in  the  day  that  Abraham  conversed  with 
their  king  Abimelecb.  The  Pbilitim,  at  this  precise  period,  occupied  a 
dbtrict  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile :  the  Pbilistim  did  the  same.  The 
Pbilitim  retired  into  the  Holy  Land^  when  driven  out  of  E^pt :  the  Phi- 
listim did  the  same.  The  Pbilitim  had  retired  tbitber  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  desert:  the  Philistim  had  still  done  the  same. 
The  Pbilitim  are  declared  to  be  a  brancti  of  the  Phenicians,  who  came  out 
pf  the  Asiatic  CushiHiw^,;;  tiK^JB  tkib,  who  hfre  bem  proved  to  be 
Asiatic  CushiiOy  aod  wb(MipB|||  IP  the  service  of  the  god 
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MboK  VI.  Dagon,  are  plainly  one  people  with  the  Phanakim  or  Cuthko-Fume  wor* 
shippers  of  that  same  deity ;  consequently,  they  are  one  people  also  witk 
Che  Philitim.  Lastly,  the  two  names,  Philitim  and  PhiiUlim^  are  palpalAy 
the  same :  and  of  this  eastern  title,  since  Herodotus  describes  Philitia  as 
being  a  shepherd^  we  may  reasonably  conjecture,  that  the  Mixraimic  word 
HuC'Sos  was  a  translation.  So  that,  whether  we  attend  to  origin  or  to 
name,  to  chronology  or  to  locality,  we  are  alike  compelled  to  identify  the 
Philitim  or  the  Shepherd-kings  with  the  Philist^an  emigrants  finom  Caphtor* 
But,  if  the  Shepherd-kings  be  the  same  as  the  Philistim,  they  must  have 
been  of  the  house  of  Cush.  And  this  will  exactly  agree  with  their  declared 
identity  with  the  Phenicians :  for  the  Phenidans,  who  were  of  a  kindred 
origin  with  the  Cuthic  Philistim,  were  emigrants  from  the  orieatal  Coahap 
dwip  or  Ethiopia. 

Thus  at  length  we  perceive  the  strict  accuracy  of  those  ancient  testimo- 
nies, with  which  we  set  out  It  was  gathered  from  different  writers,  that 
the  Shepherd- kings  came  out  of  the  east,  that  they  were  Phenicians  by  de- 
scent, that  they  were  also  Ethiopians  or  Cushim,  and  that  they  were  pro* 
perly  dbtinguished  by  the  nam^  of  Philitim  though  the  native  Mizraim 
called  them  Huc-Sos.  Each  of  these  particulars  has  been  found  to  be  true. 
The  pastoral  Philitim  were  the  scriptural  Philistim,  who  were  a  branch  of 
the  bouse  of  Cush :  and  they  are  accordingly  identified  with  the  Phaoakim 
or  Phenicians,  who  were  brethren  of  the  Philistim,  and  who  came  out  of 
the  eastern  Ethiopia  or  Cusha-dwip  within. 

4.  We  have  seen  however,  that  this  martial  people  came  into  Pdestine 
by  two  successive  emigrations ;  the  first  from  the  north-east,  the  second 
from  the  south-west :  and  the  remembrance  of  these  has  been  so  distincdy 
preserved,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  both  to  trace  their  precise  route  and  to 
ascertain  the  country  whence  they  criginalty  proceeded. 

To  Palestine  they  travelled  from  the  shores  of  the  Erythr^n  sea,  and 
chiefly  from  that  part  of  it  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Persimi  gulph  : 
but,  as  Trogus  assures  us,  they  had  previousfy  travelled  to  the  shores  of  the 
Erythr^an  sea  from  what  he  emphatically  calls  their  native  mly  being  cofr* 
strained  to  leave  it  by  some  dreadful  earthquakes  '•   Now,  as  these  Cushini 
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pre  net  deacribed  as  retummg  to  tbdr  oative  soil  when  they  again  emigrated  u^*  ^ 
to  the  north-west,  that  native  soil  must  evidently  have  been  situated  to  the 
east  or  the  north-east  of  their  settlement  on  the  Erjthr^an  sea.  Hence, 
in  the  first  instance,  they  must  have  come^  either  out  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  or  but  of  that  high  land  at  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges 
which  has  ever  been  occupied  by  thos^  whom  the  Greeks  called  Itukh 
Scuths  and  whom  the  Hindoos  still  denominate  Chasas  or  Chusas. 

To  decide  this  alternative  will  not  be  very  difficult.  The  Institutes  of 
Menu  pronounce  the  Chusas  to  be  an  excommunicated  branch  of  the  Cut- 
tree  or  military  caste.  But  the  Cuttrees  are  certainly  descendants  of  the 
Babylonic  Cuthim  of  Nimrod  :  for  the  early  history  of  Hindostan  is  in  truth 
the  early  history  of  Iran.  The  Chusas  therefore,  being  a  branch  of  the 
Cuttrees,  must  also  be  Cuthim :  and,  accordingly,  they  yet  claim  for  their 
ancestor  the  patriarch  Chusa  or  Cusha,  who  is  described  as  the  grandson 
oi  the  ark-preserved  Menu  and  as  the  near  kinsman  of  Misr  and  Rama. 
Now  the  Philitim  or  Phenicians  or  Shepherd-kings  were  likewise^  as  we 
have  seen,  Cushim.  Hence,  as  they  must  originally  have  emigrated  either 
from  lower  India  or  from  the  Indian  Caucasus,  we  may  safely,  I  think,  de- 
termine  the  latter  region  to  have  been  the  native  soil  mentioned  by  Trogua. 
The  Cuthic  Shepherds  therefore  were  Chusas,  or  (as  the  Greeks  would  call 
them)  Indo-Scuths,  from  the  oriental  Cash-Ghar  or  Coh-Cash  or  Caucasus; 
for  each  of  these  words  alike  denotes  the  mountain  of  Cmk.  They  were 
consequently  Scythians  of  Touran,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Scythians 
of  Iran :  and  every  part  of  their  conduct  demonstrates  them  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  those  Cuthic  seceders,  who  adhered  to  Buddhism  and  whom 
tiieir  Iranian  brethren  viewed  as  outcasts.  The  religion  of  Egypt  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Babylonia  and  Hindostan  :  it  was  that  more  complex  mo- 
dification of  idolatry,  which  may  be  denominated  lonUm  or  BrahmenUm  or 
Osirism.  If  then  the  invading  Shepherds  bad  been  Cuthim  of  Iran,  they 
would  not  have  contumeliously  interrupted  the  established  worship  of  the 
Mizraim :  but  such  iatemiptioQ  was  precisely  in  character  with  the  Cuthim  ^ 
of  Touran,  who  had  seceded  froai  timr.  brethren  expressly  on  account  of 
their  dislike  of  the  Ionic  superstitioOi  and  who  were  thence  declared  to  be 
an  unclean  and  nmimMBinitliLP  M^  libtt  origin  of  the  Phi* 
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-BOOK  VI.  litim,  it  Beems  most  probable,  that,  in  their  progress  westward,  they  would 
first  descend  from  Caucasus  following  the  course  of  the  Indus ;  in  whidi 
precise  line  of  country  Dionysius  accordingly  places  those  whom  he  calls 
the  southern  Scythians  * :  that  they  would  next  skirt  the  shores  of*  the 
Erythrfean  ocean  and  the  Persian  gulph,  until  they  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates  :  and  that,  finally  circuitmg  by  the  ordinary  routa  the  great 
Arabian  desert,  they  would  enter  from  the  north  the  land  to  which  they 
ultimately  communicated  the  name  of  Palestine^  and  thence  bvade  Egypt 
by  way  of  the  isthmus.  This  seems  to  be  the  route  very  plainly  marked 
out  by  those  writers,  who  bring  the  Phenicians  from  the  east :  and  we  shall 
presently  find,  that  various  circumstances  will  arise  to  attest  their  accuracy. 

When  expelled  from  Egypt,  they  a  second  time  migrated  into  Palestine : 
and  then  of  course  their  progress  was  from  the  south|  as  it  had  heretofore 
been  from  the  north. 

5.  M  the  Cuthic  Phenicians  or  Philitim,  when  they  left  their  native  soil, 
marched  first  from  the  Indian  Caucasus  to  the  shore  of  the  Erythrfean  sea, 
and  afterwards  round  the  Persian  gulph  to  Palestine  and  thence  to  Egypt; 
•it  is  manifest,,  that  their  route  must  have  been  directly  through  Chald^  and 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  great  Iranian  empire.  Here  therefore  a 
question  arises,  how  they  could  not  only  accomplish  such  an  expedition, 
but  in  the  course  of  it  even  build  cities  and  form  permanent  settlements  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  gulph.  These  actions  necessarily  imply,  that, 
when  they  left  their  native  Caucasus,  they  efiected  a  conquest  of  Chald^a 
and  the  south  of  Iran,  violently  wresting  those  districts  for  a  time  at  least 
from  the  reigning  head  of  the  Cuthico-Assyrian  empire. 

With  such  a  conclusion  the  ancient  chronological  documents,  that  have 
heen  handed  down  to  us  by  Africanus  and  Syncellus,  perfectly  agree : 
and  they  will  likewise  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  remark  of  Manetho, 
that  the  Shepherd-kings  were  occasionally  thought  to  be  Arabs  from  the 
east. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  Scythic  or  Iranian  empire,  from  Nimrod  to 
Thonus  Concolerus,  lasted  1496  or  (in  the  round  number  of  Justin)  about 

*  JMon.  Perieg.  ver.  1086- 1091.    Schol.  in  loc 
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fifteen  centaries :  and  we  have  ftirther  seen,  that,  during  this  period,  it  was  ^^^*  v. 
governed  by  two  successive  dynasties  apparently  of  the  same  Cuthic  family; 
the  first  reigning  190  years,  and  the  second  reigning  1305  years'.  Now 
we  are  told,  that,  at  the  dose  of  the  first  dynasty,  when  in  the  days  of  Serug 
the  original  Scythic  name  and  succession  terminated,  a  dynasty  of  six  Ara* 
bian  kings  reigned  for  the  space  of  S15  years  over  Chald^ ;  which  country 
therefore  they  must  of  course  have  wrested  from  its  former  lords  \  Such 
being  the  case,  as  the  Cuthic  empire  commenced  at  Babel  in  the  year  613 
after  the  flood,  and  as  the  first  Cuthic  dynasty  reigned  .190  years,  the  Arab 
princes,  who  made  themselves. masters  of  Chald^a  at  the  extinction  of  that 
dynasty,  must  have  begun  to  reign  in  the  year  after  tiie^ood  803T-and,  as 
they  continued  to  reign  in  Chaldea  fil5  years,  the  year  1018  after  the 
flood  must  have  witnessed  their  expulsion  or  subjugation  by  the  Cuthioo* 
Assyrian  emperors  of  the  second  dynasty.  Hence  it  appears,  that  these 
Arabs  governed  Chaldfea  during  the  space  which  intervenes  between  the 
years  803  and  1018  after  the  flood.  But  the  Phenician  Shepherd-kingSf 
who  are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  Arabs  from  the  east,  invaded  Egypt 
6  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham ;  and  Abraham  was  bora  in  the  year 
after  the  flood  942  :  the  Shepherds  therefore  must  have  invaded  Egypt  in 
the  year  936  after  the  same  epoch.  These  Shepherds  however  have  been 
traced  to  Palestine  from  the  Indian  Caucasus,  by  the  route  of  Cbald^  and 
the  shores  of  the  Erythr^an  sea ;  which  districts  they  must  have  held  for  a 
considerable  time,  for  we  find  them  even  building  cities  there.  But  the  Arabs 
held  Chald^  from  the  year  803  to  the  year  1018  after  the  flood :  and  the 
Phenician  Shepherds,  who  had  previously  come  out  of  that  identical  coun^ 
try,  invaded  Egypt  in  the  year  936;  that  is  to  say,  133  years  after  the  sub- 
jugation of  Chaldfea  by  the  Arabs,  and  82  years  before  they  lost  the  sove* 
reignty  of  that  country.  From  this  statement  therefore  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  Arabs  must  have  been  lords  of  Chaldea  at  the  very  time  when  the  Phe- 
nician Shepherds  were  building  cities  and  firmly  establbbing  themselves 
round  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulph.  llence,  as  the  Arab  princes  and  the 
Phenician  Shepherds  were  masters  of  the  very  same  country  at  the  very 
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loot  VI.  8MQe  time,  it  wfll  ioeviti^Uy  f(rflow»  thaf  tbi^  were  we  and  Ibe 

people  under  different  n^mea.  Aceordii^ly,  na  the  couquerors  of  CbtM^ 
•re  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Arabs;  so  we  kam  from  Manetbo,  that 
the  She[4ierd-kbgs  of  Egypt  were  thought  by  aooie  to  have  likewtte  bees 
Arabs. 

And  now  the  progress  of  these  oriental  iuTaders^  from  the  Indian  Caiir 
casus  through  the  southern  pronnees  of  Iran,  will  be  easily  acoounled  finr* 
Descending  from  their  native  mountains^  they  had  subjug&tad  Chald^  at 
the  close  of  the  first  Cuthic  dynasty  of  the  great  Assyrian  enpire :  and^ 
while  some  of  them  remained  in  the  land  which  they  bad  thus  gained  by  tbe 
sword ;  others,  advancing  westward  round  the  Arabian  desert*  and  tbeo 
'  passbg  southward  through  the  entire  extent  of  the  country  which  was  first 
eokmiaed  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  appeared  at  length  on  the  easlani 

fipootier  of  Egypt '• 

How  they  came  to  be  styled  Arah$^  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjectora: 
they  most  probably  received  the  name  fiom  the  circumstance  of  their  wf^ 
pearing  to  the  people  of  the  west  to  issue  out  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Arabian  desert  Under  this  appellation  however,  we  more  than  once  fioil 
them  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  The  Shepherd-kings,  as  we  have  aeeo, 
Vv  were  indi&rently  said  to  be  Arabs  and  Phenicians  :  the  associates  of  C^acU 

mus,  in  an  exactly  similar  manner,  were  variously  denominaled  PhemcUuu 
and  Araks  ^x  and  the  allies  of  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  seccmd  Cuthico* 
Assyrian  dynasty,  are  said  to  have  been  certain  Arabs ;  who^  conjointly 
with  him,  subjug^tted  the  province  of  Babylonia  ^  This-  occurred  at  the  ex« 
tinction  of  the  first  dynststy  r  and  these  Arabs,  who  received  Chaldte  aa 
their  portion,  were  evidently  those  Phenician  or  Indo-Scythic  Shepherds^  a 
branch  of  whom  afterwards  made  themselves  masters  of  Egypt  under  that 
name  of  Huc-Sos  or  PalU. 

6.  If  then  the  Philitim  or  Shepherd-kings  really  came  out  of  northern 
India,  we  may  naturally  expect,  that  some  remembrance  of  Aehr  emigratioit 
would  be  preserved  both  in  the  west  and  in  the  east     Nor  shall  we  be  dia^ 

■  See  Append*  Tab.  V.  *  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  viL  p.  321.  lib  x.  p.  447. 
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tppointed  in  our  expectation :  tfts  notices  o^  this  memorable  event  shall  be  ewkp.  r. 
considered  in  their  order. 

(1.)  In  the  west  we  find  a  belief  decidedly  prevalent^  that  a  colony  of 
Indian  once  settled  in  Egypt 

Plutarch  mentions,  that  Dionusus  was  supposed  to  have  brought  into  that 
eoontry,  from  the  land  of  the  Indians,  the  worship  of  the  two  bulls,  deno* 
minated  Apis  and  Osiris  \  This  worship  indeed  was  already  established  in 
Egypt  when  the  Shepherds  invaded  it :  but  the  tradition  does  not,  on  that 
account  the  less  prove  the  arrinml  of  an  Indian  colony.  In  a  similar 
manner,  Diodorus  informs  us^  that  Osiris  was  by  extraction  an  Indian  \ 
His  testimony  I  understand  much  in  the  same  mode  as  that  of  Plutarch. 
Osiris  or  Isiris  is  no  doubt  the  Indian  Eswara :  though  perhaps  his  worship 
Oannot  in  strict  propriety  be  said  to  have  been  imparted  from  India,  for  it 
rather  seems  to  have  been  carried  both  west  and  east  from  the  common 
centre  of  Babylonia.  So  likewise  we  are  told,  by  Eustatbius  and  Stephanus 
Byeantinus,  that  Egypt  was  once  called  Aetia  from  a  certain  Indian  prince 
named  Aetas  or  Ait\  Would  we  learn  who  the  Indians  were,  of  whom  this 
Ait  was  the  captain,  we  are  taught  by  Eusebius,  that  certain  Ethiopians  or 
Cushim,  leaving  their  original  abode  on  the  river  Indus,  formerly  came  and 
settled  in  Egypt  ^  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  invading  Indians  were  Cushim 
or  Chusas  from  the  region  of  the  Indus ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  identical 
region  whence  we  have  supposed  the  Ethiopic  Shepherds  to  have  migrated. 
These  warriors  so  entirely  subjugated  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  it  was  not  only 
called  Aetia  from  thdr  leader  Aetos,  but  likewise  Ethiopia  or  Chusistan 
from  themselves :  for  Eustatbius  remarks,  that  it  received  this  last  name 
on  account  of  its  having  been  occupied  by  Ethiopians  or  Cushim '.  But 
we  know,  that  the  aborigines  of  Egypt  were  Mizraim :  hence  it  is  ma* 
nifest,  that  these  Cushim  must  have  been  those  who  came  from  the  banks 
of  the  Indus ;  in  other  words,  they  must  clearly  be  identified  with  the  pas- 
toral Hulitim  or  Philisliod,  who  accordingly  are  declared  by  Amos  to  have 
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MOK  Yi.  been  Cushim  and  by  the  writers  whom  Tacitus  consulted  to  h«ve 
Ethiopians. 

From  Egypt,  which  was  the  first  African  Ethiopia,  they  penetrated  south- 
ward, ascending  the  course  of  the  Nile,  into  the  region,  which  in  modem 
geography  exclusively  bears  that  appellation.  Then  it  was,  that  this  more 
recent  Ethiopia  first  became  a  nation  :  and,  as  the  Hindoos  style  the  Asiatic 
or  primitive  Ethiopia  Cusha-dwip  within  ;  so  they  denominated  the  Nileotic 
or  colonial  Ethiopia  Cusha-dwip  without.  In  Scripture  they  are  each 
called  the  land  of  Cash  from  the  great  patriarch  pf  the  Scutbs  or  Chusas  ; 
though  in  our  English  translation,  which  has  copied  the  Greek  of  the 
Seventy,  they  alike  bear  the  name  of  Ethiopia. 

'    According  to  Eusebius,  the  Asiatic  Cushim  or  Ethiopians  planted  thrai- 
selves  in  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Amenophis  '•     In  this  he  perfectly 
agrees  with  Manetho>  so  far  as  their  second  irruption  is  concerned :  for,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  Shepherds  returned  into  Egypt  while  that  idea« 
tical  prince  was  on  the  throne.  Thus  we  again  find,  that  the  Cushim  of  the 
Indus  and  die  pastoral  Philitim  were  the  same  people :  for  they  are  alike 
declared  to  have  invaded  Egypt  during  the  sovereignty  of  Amenophis.    i 
am  inclined  however  to  think,  that  they  planted  the  Nileotic  Ethiopia, 
while  they ^rst  possessed  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  that  the  colonists  retained 
this  more  southern  region  without  being  attacked  by  the  Mizraim,  wbea 
their  brethren  were  driven  out  of  Auaris.    To  this  opimon  I  am  led  by  the 
assertion  of  Manetho^  that  .Amenophis,  when  his  dominions  were  a  second- 
time  invaded  by  the  Shepherds,  retired  among,  tl)^  southern  Ethiopians-  with, 
whom  he  had  k>Dg  been  in  a  state  of  amity.    Now  it  is  obvious,,  that  there 
would  have  been  no  such  nation  then  in  existence  if  the  Nileotic  Ethiopia 
had  been  planted  by  the  Cutbic  Shepherds  of  the  second  dynasty :  whence; 
I  #rgue,  that  it  must  have  been  planted  by  those  of  the  ^rst,  previous  to. 
their  expulsion  from  Auaris  and  long  before  the  days  of  Amenophis.    But^ 
however  this  may  be,  it  must  clearly  have  been  colonized  by  those  saoie. 
Cushim  ;  who,  under  the  name  of  the  Shepherd-kings^  emigrated  finom  the 
t>anks  of  the  Indus,  and  thus  invaded  Egypt  from  the  east     Such«  aobonli^ 

» 
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u^Iy,  ii  ibe  testimoDy  ai  FbilostratUB :  he  both  mentions  the  migration,  of  mr.  w. 
which  I  am  treating ;  and  he  farther  informs  us,  that,  until  it  took  place, 
there  was  no  such  natioo  a&  that  of  the  £thiopiaos  to  the  south  of 
Egypt*. 

The  Nifeodc  £tbiapians  then  were  the  children  of  the  Asiatic,  being  a 
branch  of  those  pastoral  warriors  who  came  from  the  Indian  Caucasus  and 
subjugated  the  Mizraim :  and  this  relatioosbip  was  well  known  and  acknow* 
ledged  by  ancient  writers.  Herodotos  very  accurately  distinguishes  between 
the  two  chief  natitms  of  the  Etbiojuans ;  those  of  Asia  who  were  ueighbours 
to  the  Indians,  and  those  (rf  Africa  who  were  above  %ypt  He  evidently 
eonuders  them  as  the  same  race ;  as  indeed  both  their  common  name  of 
Guhim  or  Ethiopiafu,  and  every  drcumstance  relative  to  them,  abundantiy 
prove :  and  he  says,  that  they  difiered  from  each  other  only  in  their  lan- 
guage and  their  hair.  With  respect  to  .the  ibrmer,  I  take  it  to  have  been 
rather  a  dialectical  variatku  than  a  real  difierenoe^  the  natural  consequence 
of  long  separation  ' :  aad,  as  for  the  latter,  it  is  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  geographical  situation  of  the  two  principal  lands  of  Cush.     The 

'  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  he  remarks,  had  straight  hair :  while  those  of  AfricA 
had  the  thick  woolly  curled  hair  of  the  modem  negro  *.  Such  is  the 
power  of  climate  over  the  same  race,  that  the  olkc-coloured  Cbusas  of 
northern  India  have  branched  in  their  Europt:an  settlements  into  the  fur- 
complexioned  Goths  and  Saxons  :  while,  in  their  progress  through  Egypt 
into  the  burning  r^ons  of  the  torrid  zone, .  they  have  darkened  into  the 
proverbially  jetty  £thi<q)tans.  Agreeably  to  this  alleged  origin  of  th« 
African  Cutlnm,  we  oAen  £od  them  called  /miMM.  11)08  Polybius  men- 
tions, that  Hannibal,  in  paesing  tiw  Bbone,  lost  all  bis  Indiaru ;  by  whom 
we  are  plainly  to  underitand^  not  aativtrof  BinAutam,  but  troopt  from  the 

•Afiitm Ethiopia*.  TbasEHaBtdbjiartbarthfrLibyBBB  were  neighbours 
tatfaftlodiHtt;  m  <ipMM%  witdb  wmP^wifctlwi  bt  toteipreted  in  tbtf 

'  Philos.  in  vii.  Apoll.  Tyan.  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
'  Thus  no  one  doubta,  that  the  German,  the  English,  the  Danish,  the  Swedioh,  and  the 
Icelandic,  are  all  branches  of  the  Teutonic  idiom  :  yet  they  are,  esteemed  different  Ian" 
-guagw. 

'  Herod,  lib.  vii.  e.  «9,7a  •  Polyb.  lib.  iii.  p.  200. 

Pag.  Idol.  vol..  III.  4D 
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BOOK  VI.  same  manner '.  And  thus  Virgil  places  the  Indians  in  the  vickuty  of  ttm 
£gyptiaDS  and  the  Garamantians ;  accurately  bestowing  this  appeUation 
upon  the  Ethiopians  of  the  Nile,  not  from  the  country  which  they  then  in- 
habited,  but  on  account  of  their  well-known  descent  from  the  Asiatic  Indi  \ 
Nor  is  this  the  only  title,  which  proves  their  oriental  extractioQ.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that,  for  the  most  part,  wherever  we  find  the 
Cushim,  we  are  sure  to  find  a  kindred  tribe  in  close  contact  with  them 
denominated  Sacas  from  the  god  Saca  or  Buddha  the  great  object  of  Scatbic 
veneration.  To  the  north^of  India,  we  have  the  Ghusas  and  the  Sacas  or 
(as  they  are  sometimes  called)  the  Sacasenas :  further  west,  we  Imve  the 
Scuths  and  the  Sacas,  so  formidable  to  the  Persians  and  so  well  known^  to  the 
Greek  geographers :  and  at  length,  in  Europe,  we  have  the  familiar  titles 
of  the  Goths  and  the  Saxons,  whose  progress  from  upper  Persia  and  Indiar 
has  already  been  sufficiently  traced.  Now,  as  a  branch  of  the  same  fitmily 
conquered  Egypt  and  planted  the  Nileotic  Ethiopia  under  the  name  of  tke 
Shepherd  kings,  we  shall  not  wonder  to  find  in  Africa  those  very  appella* 
tions  which  have  long  been  famous  in  Asia  and  in  £uK>pe.  They,  whom 
the  Greeks  chose  to  style  Ethiopians,  were  always  by  themselves  denomi- 
nated Cushim  or  Chusas  or  Cuths,  as  being  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch 
Cush :  and  this  is  the  title^  by  which  they  arc  known  both  to  the  sacred 
writers,  to  the  Ar^bs,  and  to  the  Hindoos.  The  Ethiopians  then  of  upper 
Egypt  were  Cuths :  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance^  that  one  of  tii^r 
tribes  bore  the  name  aS*Sachim  or  (as  the  Masorites  have  thought  proper  te 
point  the  word)  Suchinu  They  are  mentioned  with  the  Lnbim,  as  fbrmii^ 
part  of  the  army  of  king  Shishak  :  as  they  seem  very  evidently  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Greciaad  Scemtes  of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  places  after  the  Ethie|Me 
Memnones  \  If  therefore  we  consider  the  sufficiently  ascertained  genedogy 
of  the  Nileotic  Cuths  or  Goths,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  these  ^ebtm 
or  Scenitid  were  Uie  African  brethren  of  the  Sacas  or  Sacasenas  or  SMcaBftea* 
of  the  Touranian  Scythia  and  of  the  Saxe  or  Saxons  who  accompamed  die 
Goths  into  Europe. 


*  JEIian.  de  animal,  lib.  xvi.  c  S3.  *  ^neid.  lib.  viii.  yer.  71.  Bbw  vi 

*  2  Chron.  xiL  S.  Ptol.  Geog.  p.  ll-k  >li  f 

.V 
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TkuSf  ia  the  wetf,  we  seem  to  have  abuflK^lant  evidence,  that  the  Shep-  cbaiw  v. 
berd-kiDgs,  who  conquered  Egypt  and  who  first  planted  the  Nileotic  £thi* 
opia,  were  Scuths  or  Cbusas ;  that  they  migrated  originally  from  the  ex* 
tensive  region  of  the  Indian  Caucasus ;  and  that  they  afterwards  travelled, 
by  way  of  Palestine,  from  the  shores  of  the  £rythr^an  sea  to  the  land  of 
the  Mizraim.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  east,  and  see  whether  we  can  there 
discover  any  vestiges  oi  this  remarkable  emigration. 

(S.)  In  the  east  then  we  find,  if  possible,  a  more  vivid  recollection  of  it 
than  in  the  west* 

Cusha-dwip  within,  according  to  the  Hindoo  geographers,  is  that  vast 
tract  of  Asia,  which  contains  the  whole  of  Iran,  but  which  additionally 
comprehends  the  Chusic  settlements  in  the  extensive  range  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus :  and  Cusha-dwip  without  is  Abyssinia  and  the  African  Ethiopia, 
For  the  title  of  these  latter  conntries  the  Brahmens  account,  by  asserting  ia 
general  terms,  that  the  descendants  of  Cusha,  bemg  obliged  to  leave  their 
native  country,  from  him  styled  Cusha-dwip  within^  migrated  into  Sancha- 
dwip,  which  coincides  with  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile ; 
and  gttve  to  their  new  settiement,  as  to  their  old  one,  the  name  of  their  great 
ancestor  Cusha '.  Here  we  have  very  plainly  the  identical  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  the  Shepherd-kings  from  the  east,  the  history  of  which  is  so  minutely 
detailed  by  Manetho :  and  here  too  we  have  an  additional  and  most  direct 
proof,  that  those  pastoral  warriors  were  Cushim  or  Indo-Goths  or  Asiatic 
Ethiopians. 

But  the  matter  is  put  out  of  all  doubt,  as  we  advance  further ;  and  a 
Biost  astonishing  degtee  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  early  transactions  of 
the  Huc-Sos  or  Philitim.  We  are  told  in  the  Mahacalpa,  that  a  warlike 
prince,  named  Tamavaisaj  hearing  that  the  king  of  Misrasthan  governed  his 
country  with  much  injustice,  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  his  chosen 
tooops,  defeated  and  killed  him  in  a  great  battle,  and  placed  himself  in  the 
'VMMit  throne  of  Miank  He  ruled  the  land  with  perfect  equity ;  and  was 
•ooJDeedad  by  his  girandson  Rucmavatsa,  who  tenderly  loved  his  people,  and 
^P^fSUK^/^HB^st^W  J^  ^ootiinions  that  from  hb  just  revenues  be 
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BOOS  vx.  amassed  an  iacredible  treasm^*  His  wealth  was  so  aiopke^  tfasit  be  imiBecl 
three  mountains,  that  (tf  gold,  that  of  sUyer,  and  that  of  gema ;  or  ratiiar^ 
as  the  context  of  the  passage  implies,  three  pyramidal  fabrics^  which  froM 
their  size  might  well  be  deoned  artificial  niouotains '» 

la  thb  curious  narrative,  we  have  the  history  of  the  pastMal  invasioo 
told  by  a  friend^  as  we  before  had.  it  told  by  a  foe.  la  the  main  fieict  there 
is,  of  course,  no  disagreement ;  Egypt  or  Misrasthan  was  invaded  and  coi^ 
quered  by  the  Chusas  from  the  east ;  but  the  charge  of  iqjastice  and  tyrannyy 
alleged  with  much  reason  by  the  oppressed  Mizraim  against  their  new  sove* 
le^s,  b  dexterously  shifted  to  the  native  king  who  was  rauted  aiid  slain  in 
battle ;  while  the  victors  are  celebrated  for  their  mild  government  and  theic 
strict  equity.  Yet  it  is  not  dissembled,  that  they  amassed  immense  treasures; 
and  that  they  employed  them  in  meeting  those  three  identical  pyramids^ 
which,  we  have  already  seen,  were  raised  by  the  Cuthic  Shepherd-princea 
through  the  hard  labour  of  the  miserably  oppressed  Ismelites  and  Mix* 
raim\ 

,  The  unity  of  the  two  histories  could  not  have  been  reasonaUjf  doubted, 
even  if  we  had  had  no  further  intimations  given  us  respecting  the  particular 
character  of  the  invaders :  but  of  this  we  have  so  mioute  a  detail,  that  their 
identity  is  established  beyond  all  possible  controversy.  It  has  been  stated^ 
that  the  native  Misraim  called  their  tyrants  Huc-So^.nfc  Shepherd^-kkigg i 
but  thut,  as  Herodotus  immediately  connects  the  shepherd  Philitis  with  the 
pyramids,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  denominated  themselves  JPhi^ 
liitnh  This  suppoMtion  was  confirmed  by  proving  ihe  Shepherd-kinga  to 
be  the  same  race  as  the  Philistim :  and,  since  those  kiogi  were  styled  Shep^ 
herds  and  since  H^odotus  specially  declares  Philitis  to  have  been  a  shep^- 
b€yr<^  it  was  conjectured^  that  in  the  language  of  the  invaders  Philitim  was 
equivalent  to  Huc-Sos ;  in  other  words,  that,  like  Huc-Sos,  it  denoted 
Shepherds.  Such  a  conjecture  seemed  plausible  enough,  though  no  way 
essentially  necessary  to  the  general  argument :  but  we  shall  now  find  it  con-- 


'  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p,  225 — 227. 
•  In  tbe  Tamaoatia  of  die  Mahacalpa,  we  recognize  the  Timaus  or  Tammuz  of  Manetho 
the  name  however,  in  the  Indian  record,  has  been  transferred  from  the  conquered 
raimic  king  to  the  victorious  Shepherdrprince# 
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rertad  into  certainty ;  and  #A»/  in  such  a  dianftefi  as  clearly  t6  demonstrate  ^^^'  ^ 
that  the  ?6ry  same  events  are  related  in  the  histories  both  of  Egypt  and  of 
Hindostan. 

In  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  the  Pahlavas  are  mentioned,  with  the  Sacas^ 
the  Chusas,  and  other  tribes,  as  being  an  excommunicated  branch  of  the 
military  caste ;  which  originated  in  Iran,  and  which  we  know  from  Scripture 
to  have  been  composed  of  the  children  of  Cush  \  The  name  of  these 
Cuthic  Pahlavas  is  sometimes  written  PaU  or  Falli :  and  the  word  itself 
signifies  Shepherds  or  Herdsmen.  Like  most  of  the  Touranian  Scythians, 
they  were  doubdess  a  nomade  race :  whence,  from  their  employment,  they 
were  styled  Pali  or  Shepherds;  and  this  employment,  which  tied  them 
down  to  no  particular  soil,  gave  them  great  fitcility  of  locomotion.  They 
seem  to  have  been  proud  of  the  appellation :  so  that,  whenever  they  gained 
the  ascendancy,  they  were  fond  of  styling  themselves  by  an  easy  metaphor 
Shepherds  of  the  people  ;  thus  converting  the  name  of  an  occupation  into  a 
regal  title  of  honour.  It  will  naturally  be  anticipated,  that  these  Indian 
Pali  were  the  Shepherd^king^s  of  the  Mizraim,  who  by  the  compound  appeU 
lation  Huc-Sos  expressed  both  ideas ;  and  that  the  dame  Pali  k  the  same 
as  the  name  Philitim  or  Palilkn^  Philistim  or  PaUstim :  whence  it  would 
follow,  as  already  conjectured,  that  the  word  Philitim  is  equivalent  to  Shep* 
herdSf  and  that  Huc-Sos  is  a  compounded  translation  of  it. 

Nor  will  this  anticipation  prove  unfounded.  We  are  told  in  the  Puranas, 
<bat  the  Pali  were  once  a  very  powerful  people,  who  lived  to  the  souths 
west  of  Casbi  near  the  river  Naravindbya.  Their  virtuous  king  Irshu,  oa 
account  of  the  protection  which  he  aiforded  to  pilgrims,  was  attacked  by 
his  Wother  Tarachya ;  who  reigned  over  the  Vindhyan  mountaineers,  and 
who  was  impious  and  malignant  Irshu  was  overpowered,  aind  compelled 
to  leave  his  kingdom  :  but  Siva  or  the  masculine  principle,  to  whose  worship 
he  was  peculiarly  devoted,  led  the  fugitive  prince  and  the  faithful  Pali  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Cali  or  Nila  in  Sancba-dwip  or  Mis^ 
rasthan.  Here  they  found  certain  Sbarmicas  or  descendants  of  the  patriarch 
Sbarma ;  who  was  one  of  the  three  sons  of  the  ark-preserved  Menu,  and  tvho 
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•001  ru  must  evidentlj  be  identified  with  the  scriptural  Sbem '.  These  weni 
foreigners  in  the  country  as  well  as  themselves :  and  they  are  said  to  famip^ 
travelled  thither  from  the  banks  of  the  Cumudvati  or  Euphrates,  subsequent 
to  the  building  of  the  Padma-mandira  or  tower  c^  Babel.  Varioos  idle 
stories  are  told  of  tiiem :  but,  in  general  terms,  they  are  described  aa  • 
holy  or  divine  race  under  the  immediate  care  and  instruction  of  heaven. 
Among  these  the  Pali  settled,  and  soon  spread  themselves  up  the  country  as 
high  as  Mandera  or  Meroe.  Their  king  Irshu  was  named  PaU  from  the 
people  whom  he  governed :  and,  though  he  was  naturalfy  bloody-minded, 
yet  he  so  far  overcame  his  disposition  to  evil,  that  he  was  rewarded  by  tbe 
gods  for  his  piety,  and  b  even  worshipped  to  this  day  in  India  as  one  of  tbe 
eight  regents  of  the  world.  The  abode  of  his  descendants  is  declared  in 
the  Puranas  to  be  still  on  the  banks  of  the  Nila,  which  no  doubt  is  true  so 
far  as  the  Nileotic  Cushim  or  Ethiopians  are  concerned :  and  it  b  added, 
that  a  country,  which  they  occupied,  was  from  them  denominated  PaUstAau 
or  the  land  of  PaU.  One  of  their  kings,  who  ruled  both  over  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  was  called  //  or  Ait.  He  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  tiie 
natives,  who  are  described  as  a  sort  of  savage  demons :  and  from  him  a 
considerable  part  of  the  country  received  the  name  of  Aitejfo.  Of  the 
Indian  Pali  there  are  now  only  a  few  miserable  remains.  By  the  Brah-. 
mens  they  are  considered  as  outcasts :  yet  they  are  acknowledged  to  have 
possessed  a  dominion  in  ancient  times  from  tbe  banks  of  the  Indus  even  to 
the  peninsula  of  Siam.  Accordingly,  the  Pali  tongue  is  still  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Burman  empire :  and  the  old  Buddhic  theology  of  die  Shep- 
herds is  still  professed  throughout  the  whole  of  its  extent  \ 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  how  perfectly  this  narrative  harmonizes 
with  the  traditions  of  the  west  The  Pali  are  plainly  the  Cuthic  Philitim 
or  Philistim :  their  king  Pali  is  the  shepherd  Philitis  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, if  we  suppose  the  historian  to  speak  of  an  individual :  their  king  Ait 
is  the  person,  whom  the  Greeks,  adding  the  termination  of  their  langpacre^ 

'  The  names  of  his  three  sons,  according  to  the  Hindoos,  were  Sharma,  Churma^  and 
Jypeli;  and,  as  Moses  writes  them,  Shem^  Cham,  and  Japhet. 

•  Asiat.  Res.  ?oL  liL  p.  66--88,  14.  vol,  ix.  p.  33. 
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Styled  the  TmHan  Attos :  and  Aiteya,  as  a  name  of  Egypt  commaiiicated   chap.  t. 
by  hitn  to  the  country,  is  what  the  Greeks  wrote  Aetia,  affirming  it  to  have 
been  an  ancient  appellation  of  Egypt  derived  from  the  title  of  that  Indian  '» 
So  again:  the  word  Pali  denotes  Shepherds;  and  the  persons>  who  invaded 
Egypt  from  the  east,  are  spoken  of  as  being  Shepherd-kings :  the  Pali  were 
votaries  of  the  Scythic  or  Buddhic  superstition ;  the  Shepherds  were  the 
same :  the  Pali  subjugated  the  whole  country ;  such  also  was  the  fortune 
of  the  Shepherds.    We  are  further  told^  that  the  land  occupied  by  the  Pali 
was  from  theni  called  Python  or  the  Shepherd-country.    This  is  plainly 
the  PaUseth  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  Palestine  of  the  Greek  authors ;  a 
name,  which  at  the  time  c^  the  exodus  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
tract  of  land  that  reached  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  to  Gerar  and 
Gaza,  but  which  at  length  was  extended  to  the  whole  region  that  was  pro*^ 
mised  to  the  Israelites.     Yet  It  was  not  peculiar  to  either  of  these  coun- 
tries.   As  the  Pali  or  Phanakim  settled  on  the  shore  of  the  Erythr^n  sea^ 
in  the  course  of  their  progress  from  upper  India  to  Egypt ;  we  thence  find 
a  Palestine  or  Palisthan,  stretching  eastward  fvom  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  and  thus  coinciding  with  their  territories  on  the  Persian  gulph :  and,, 
as  they  afterwards  migrated  into  various  countries  when  they  were  finally 
driven  out  by  the  Mizraim ;  we  meet  with  Pelesiini  in  Italy,  a  town  called 
Philistina  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  the  Philistinean  trenches  and  the  Phi^ 
Ustinean  sands  in  Epirus,  and  a  race  of  shepherds  named  Bhils  or  Phils  ia 
Abyssinia  and  Mauritania.    The  river  Strymon  also  was  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  Palestinus :  and,  if  there  was  a  Palaibothra  of  Paliputra  in: 
northern  India,  there  was  no  less  a  Palaipatra  or  Paliputra  (as  it  is  tO' 
this  day  called  by  the  natives)  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont  \    As  for  the 
children  of  Sharma,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  synchronically  with  the  Pali,  and 
who  came  originally  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  tiie  vicinity  e£ 
Babel ;  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  they  are  clearly  the  Israelites  or 
the  captive  shepherds  of  Manetho,  whose  great  ancestor  Abraham  was  % 
divinely-called  emigrant  from  Ur  in  Chald^ 

^  The  coincidence  is  so  palpable,  that  I  gire  the  words  of  EtaMM 
was  formerly  called  Ai7»a,  ix  timc  hht  Arm  xaAv^iHr*    SdioL  ioLU^ 

*  Asiar.  Bes.  vol.  iii.  p.  79^  8I9  IMk  M 
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B#oK  VI.  Equally  explicit  are  the  Hindoo  writers  with  regard  to  the  plantiiig  of  tbe 
Kileotic  Ethiopia  or  Cusba-dwip  without  They  tell  us,  tiiat  the  settlers 
in  that  country  were  a  blameless,  pious,  and  even  a  sacred,  race;  tiiat  tbej 
were  fugitives  from  India;  that  their  king  was  called  Yatupa;  and  that 
tbe  land,  which  they  occupied,  was  from  him  named  Yatupeya  '•  Jud^ng 
by  their  character,  I  should  take  them  to  have  been  chiefly  composed  of  flie 
sacerdotal  order ;  who,  weary  of  the  perpetual  turmoils  of  lower  Egypt,  tr»» 
veiled  up  the  Nile  in  quest  of  a  more  peaceable  habitation.  These  are  tbe 
blameless  Ethiopians  celebrated  by  Homer  * :  and,  from  Yatupa  and  Yatu* 
pejfUj  the  titles  of  their  king  and  their  country,  it  seems  probable,  that  the 
Greeks  formed  the  names  of  king  Ethiops  and  his  domain  Ethiopia. 

7.  The  emigration  of  the  Shepherd-kings  from  India  by  tiie  coast  of  tiie 
Erythrbm  sea  is  confirmed  by  several  very  curious  inddental  particulars. 

(1.)  As  they  themselves  were  called  PaH  or  PhiUtkn;  so  tiie  land,  which 
tliey  occupied,  was  from  them  denominated  PaUsthan :  but  we  are  told  by 
Manetho,  that  their  chief  settlement  in  Egypt  was  likewise  styled  Auarisi 
and  this  is  plainly  the  country,  which  in  the  days  of  Abraham  was  knowa 
as  the  land  of  the  PhiUstim  and  which  in  the  time  of  Joseph  bore  also  the 
appellation  of  Goshen  >• 

Now  the  land  of  the  PhiUstim  is  simply  a  translation  of  the  Sanscrit 
Palisthany  which  denotes  the  land  of  the  Shepherds :  but  various  are  the 
etymologies  which  have  been,  proposed  of  tbe  two  other  terms  Chshen  and 
Auaris.  All  these  however  are  completely  set  aside  by  the  proof  that  the 
Shepherds  came  out  of  India:  for,  as  such  was  the  origin  of  the  Pali;  such 
also,  we  may  conclude,  would  be  the  origin  of  the  names  by  which  their 
peculiar  strong-hold  was  distinguished.  Agreeably  to  this  opinion,  Mane* 
tlu)  tells  us,  that  tbe  word  Auaris  was  taken  from  a  certain  ancient  theo- 
logy ^ :  and  he  tells  us  right,  for  both  it  and  Goshen  are  Sanscrit  names^ 

'  Adat.  Kes.  vol.  iii.  p.  86—88. 

*  AfAVftomt  AiOio«rDa(.  Iliad,  lib.  i.  ver.  423.  As  they  were  priests,  the  poet  aptly  repre* 
sents  Jupiter  and  the  gods  as  gohig  to  feast  with  them.  I  think,  with  the  scholiast  and 
DtodoniB  Siculus,  that  the  Ocean,  here  mentioned  by  Homer,  is  the  Nile,  by  the  Egyptiani 
called  Oceamei  aikl  Oceanus* 

'  Gen.  xxi.  S2.  xlvL  S4w  ♦  Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  lib.  i.  §  14. 
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bearing  preosely  such  a  sense  as  might  hate  been  expected.    They  are  ^"^'*  ^* 
terms  of  the  satne  import  as  PaUsthan :  for  ail  the  three  equally  signify 
the  Land  of  the  Shepherds  \ 

(9.)  Such  appellations  were  doubtless  conferred  and  used  indifferently 
by  the  Shepherds  themselves :  and,  as  they  brou^t  them  from  their  orient 
tal  settlements,  they  likewise  naturally,  with  the  true  feelings  of  colonists, 
endeavoured  to  stamp  upon  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  the  special  character  of 
their  own  country.  For  this  the  land  of  Mizraim  offered  many  facilities, 
and  what  was  wanting  in  nature  was  completed  by  art 

The  Nile  was  viewed  as  a  new  Ganges>  rising  in  a  high  romantic  land, 
but  flowing  at  length  through  a  rich  valley  fertilized  by  its  periodical  inun- 
dations. Hence,  both  rivers  are  described,  as  rushing  over  three  ranges 
of  hills  which  are  severally  designated  by  common  appellations :  and,  if 
the  one,  in  its  descent  from  the  head  of  Siva,  be  said  to  flow  through  the 
stone-mouth  of  the  sacred  cow ;  the  other,  in  its  fiEtll  from  the  great  god 
Zeus,  is  divided,  l^  the  point  of  the  Delta,  at  Batn-el-Bakari  or  the  Cow's 
belly.  Hence  likewise,  as  the  Asiatic  stream  has  a  Mem  at  its  bead ;  so 
the  African  stream  has  equally  a  Mem  possessing  the  very  same  charac- 
teristics. The  former  mountain  is  the  northern,  the  latter  is  the  southern, 
Himalaya.  Each  is  a  sacred  peak  of  the  Moon :  each  is  furnished  with  a 
lake  of  the  hero*gods :  each  is  the  peculiar  abode  of  the  immortals  \ 

But  art  was  also  brooght  forward,  as  the  assistant  of  nature  and  of  fiction : 
and  the  Tbebais  became  to  Egypt  what  upper  India  is  to  lower.  The 
renuihis  of  architecture  and  sculpture  in  India,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  seetn  to  prove  an  early  connection  between  that  countfy  and 
Africa.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt ^  the  cohssal  statues^  the  Sphinx,  and  the 
Hermes-Canis,  indicate  the  style  and  mythology  of  the  same  indefatigable 
workmen  ;  who  formed  the  vast  excavatiofis  of  Canarah,  the  various  tem^^ 
pies  and  images  of  Buddha,  and  the  idols  whkh  are  eontnmalty  dug  up  at 
Gay  a  or  in  its  vicinity.  The  letters  on  many  of  those  monuments  appear^ 
partly  of  Indian,  and  partly  of  Abyssinian  or  JEthiopic,  origin :  and  uU  these 

■  Afl(iatRes.vol.  iiLp.8a.  .      -:   : 

*  Asiat.  Res.  VoL  iii.  p.  SB,  89.  Matir.  Ind.  Ant.  voL  iii.  p.  eft*  JOriL'l 
where,  by  ^tivinoc  v«)aifi«io,  the  poet  certainly  means  the  Nile*  .  '^"^^  . 

Fag.  Idol.  VOL.  III. 
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indubitabiejaett  mof  induce  no  iU-grouitded  opimoa,  that  Ethu^  and  Au>- 
doatan  were  peopled  or  colonized  by  the  sarae  extraordinary  race '. 

(3.)  Tosucb  facts  may  be  added  certain  verbal  my tfaologic  coincidences; 
'wbich  are  so  far  of  importaoce,  that,  although  pagan  idolatry  was  radically 
the  same  in  every  qoarter  of  the  globe ;  yet,  since  different  natiooi  caUed 
the  great  father  by  d^erent  naDoes,  the  distinguishing  hin  by  the  same. 
appellation  may  be  esteemed  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  natbo^  idcyitity*  , 

Now  the  Pali  were  formerly  lords  of  all  India,  though  their  chief  settle- 
ments appear  to  have  been  on  the  high  land  to  the  north  oi  it :  and,  from 
thn  region,  they  spread  themselves  at  once  into  Siam  towards  the  east ; 
into  Italy  and  Ireland  towards  the  oorth-west,  under  the  names  of  Pelasgi^ 
and  Pkaili;  and  into  Egypt  and  Palestine  towards  the  south-west,,  under 
the  appellation  of  Fhilitim  or  Philittim  or  Royal  Shepherd,  What  thea 
was  the  titi^  which  they,  bestowed  upon  the  great  father  Buddha,  when 
they  contemplated  him  as  the  god  of  agriculture  and  as  the  sovereign  prince 
in  the  belly  of  the  hieroglyphical  6sb  ?  In  Boutan  and  Thibet,  he  is  vene- 
rated by  the  name  of  Dak-Po :  in  the  Burman  empire  he  is  adored  under 
the  tiUe  of  Dagon.  On  the  coast  of  the  Erythr^ao  sea,  be  was  known  as 
DacoH:  and,  when  the  Pali  reached  the  shores  of  the  Meditemuieaa,  lie 
was  still,  as  tbe  god  Dagon,  revered  by  the  Phenicians  and  the  Philbtiin. 
In  Pelasgic  Etruria,  we  again-meet  with  him  as  the  agricultural  eartb-bom 
Tages  or  Dag-Esa,  answering  to  the  agricultural  Dagon  or  Siton  of  the 
Tyrians :  and  in  Pelas^c  Ireland,  he  finally  presents  hims^f  ta  our  notice 
under  tbe  name  of  Dagb-dae  or  tbe  god  Dagk  \  I  would  not  build-  npoo 
words  indeiiendentLy  of  circumstantial  evidence :  but,  since  the  PaU  may. 
be  alike  traced  in  Siam,  io.  Thibet^  on  the  coast  of  the  Erytlpian  se*,  i^ 
Pbenicia  or  Palestine,  in  Etruria,  and  in  Ireland ;  and  since,  in.  all  tliow 
countries,  the  great  father  has  been  known  by  appellations  kudf0i^  ^.. 
Da^m:  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  tbatthis  laUer  circumstaocB  emnHo^  • 

*  AiiaL  Res.  toL  L  p.  42T< 

*  LBOoiep.431.   VallaDC  Vind.  p.  160,  lei,  50Sr,  SOS.   Syn»e«'i  Ava.  vol;  it.  p,  THJ, 

111.   Hamelton'iAccof  EwtlDd.Tol.iLp.57.   Seld.  de  diif  Syr.  >>'nt.  ii.  c3.  p.  ]9(X. 

8wdi.i4^Eutdi.Pnip.£TaD.ltb.i..c.lO.   Cicer.  de  dwin.  lib. ^i. «.  2^.  "^^  .'H^rtrn. 

fib.  tj.  wi.  S5S—&S9.  '   a^^^^^ 
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rates  the  former,  nubile  itt  the  same  time  the  former  amply  accounts  for  ciup.  ▼• 
the  latter. 

Much  the  same  remark  may  be  made  on  the  Burman  word  Pratv.  The 
term  itself  denotes  Lord;  -and  it  is  at  once  a  sovereign  and  a  sacerdotal 
title.  But  this  very  appellation  was  no  less  familiar  to  the  ancient  Egyp* 
tianSy  than  it  is  to  the  modern  Burmans.  .  Phra  was  the  proper  name^ 
under  which  they  first  adored  the  Sun:  and  they  conferred  the  same  title 
both  on  their  kings  and  on  their  priests.  Thus  the  reigning  sovereign  was 
always  distinguished  by  the  appellation  oX Pharaoh;  which,  when  not  dis« 
guised  by  the  Masoretic  points,  is  no  other  than  Phra  or  Praxv :  and  thus 
the  priest  of  the  solar  god  On  bore  the  name  of  Potiphera^  as  being  the 
Petah-Phra  or  priest  of  the  Sun  \  The  word  was  certainly  imported  into 
Egypt  by  the  Shepherd-kings,  who  were  of  the  same  great  Cutbic  family 
as  the  Burmans. 

A  similar  argument  is  afforded  by  the  story  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 
It  is  a  Cuthic  fable,  relative  to  the  protection  of  the  great  mother  from  the 
fury  of  the  oceanic  monster  Typhon,  which  sought  to  devour  her :  for  Per* 
seus,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  is  the  same  character  as  Buddha  <Mr  Her* 
cules.  But  I  am  at  present  concerned  only  with  the  existence  of  the  tale. 
Now  the  scene*  of  it  is  generally  laid  in  the  African  Ethiopia :  yet  Ovid 
speaks  of  Andromeda  as  being  brought  from  among  the  Indians^  and  in  his 
narrative  of  ^  the  adventure  seems  to  hesitate  whether  he  should  ascribe  it 
to  the  region  of  the  Nile  or  of  the  Ganges  \  Nor  was  hb  doubt  purely 
accidental :  he  had,  I  believe,  very  good  reason  for  it  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, Cepheus  and  Cassiop^a,  were  equally  well-known  characters  in 
the  Asiatic  and  in  the  African  Ethiopia.    The  Hindoos  to  this  day  call 

'  Spaa^u  Embflii.  to  Ava.  voL  iL  p.  62,  63.  In  the  Burman  empire,  we  are  further 
^|9ld».tbe  pane  Prnv  iiialwajs  annexed  to  a  aacred  buOding.  Hence  I  am  incliDed  to 
aiifpectt  tbat  the  wofd  P^framidf  which  has  generally  been  thought  to  be  Greek,  is  in 
^biiil/taiiil4kpfiii^  'l^tmm'Iia  wiH  be  equivalent  to  tlie  name  of  the  holy  mountain 
i|)h  pt  Ifam.wilh  Pnm  pnflzad  to  it:  and  every  pyramid,  as  we  have  seen,  was  an  ex- 
jp^  AafcMliirifal  Momitain,    The  Burman  temples  of  Dagon  or  Buddha  are 

«.  4b  9Bfi  '^HfiL  Art  Amal.  U^.  L  ver.  8S.    Metam.  lib.  iv.  ver. 
71^  187. 
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M>oK  9u  them  Parauca  and  Antarmada^  Capejfa  and  Casyapi :  and  all  doabt  of 
tbcir  identity  with  the  personages  celebrated  in  the  west  is  removed  by  the 
curious  circumstance  of  the  Brabmenical  constellation  of  Parasica  and 
Antarmada  being  the  very  same  catasterism  as  that  of  Perseus  and  Andro* 
meda  \    Thus  it  appears,  that  the  well  known  classical  story  was  a  fictjoo 
common  both  to  Cusha-dwip  within  and  Cusha-dwip  without :  and,  aiooi^ 
the  latter  country  was  colonized  from  the  former^  it  was  evidently  imported 
from  India  by  the  Pali  or  Shepherd-kings  *•     Nor  is  this  all :  as  the  Phe» 
nicians  and  Philistim  occupied  the  whole  sea-coast  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
as  these  adventurers  were  by  descent  Cuthim  or  Ethiopians ;  we  finc^  that 
Phenicia  itself  was  sometimes  deemed  an  Ethiopia,  and  that  as  such  it  was 
feigned  to  be  the  region  where  Andromeda  was  delivered  by  Perseus  from 
the  sea-monster.    The  Cuthim  of  Joppa  even  pretended  to  shew  the  very 
skeleton  of  the  cetus,  to  which  the  Ethiopic  virgin  was  exposed :  and  it  was 
thought  so  great  a  curiosity,  that  it  was  transported  to  Rome,  and  exhilHted, 
during  the  edilesliip  of  Scaurus^for  the  edification  of  the  gaping  multitude  ^ 
It  was  doubtless  connected  with  the  Philist^an  worship  of  Dagon  and  Der-^ 
ceto :  and,  as  the  Philistim  themselves  were  no  other  than  the  Pali,  we 
shall  not  wonder  at  their  possessing  the  story  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda* 
The  same  tale  formed  also  a  psurt  of  the  popular  mythology  of  the  Iliea* 
sians,  who  were  a  colony  of  Sacas  or  Palis  from  the  Indian  Ila-vratta  or 
Meru  \    Not  a  single  particular  is  altered :  the  names  only  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda  are  exchanged  for  those  of  Hercules  and  HenonL    At 
lengtfi,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  the  legend  found  its  way  into  the  ficti- 
tious martyrology  of  corrupt  Christianity :  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance^ 
that^  notwithstanding  the  transmutation  of  Perseus  into  St.  George,  the 
locality  of  the  fable  is  still  accurately  preserved     The  Christian  hero,  who 
has  been  adopted  as  the  chivalrous  patron  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  is 
said  to  have  delivered  the  beautiful  Sabra  from  a  terrific  dragon,  to  which 
she  was  exposed  in  the  land  of  Egypt  or  Ethiopia :  but  the  scene  of  thia 

'  Asiat.  Res.  toL  iii.  p.  22S. 

*  For  the  Indian  fid>Ie  of  Ptoisica  and  AnCannada,  see  Aflist  ReiU  voL  iii«  1^ 
»  Stwh.Geog.lib.i.p,42,i8.    Plin.  NiU.Higt;likun  y/.UT^ 

^  Asiat.  Res.  voL  vL  p. 51&  ;.;      -tW 
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caepleit  ^ppnn  to  have  been  sometimes  laid  at  Beryth  or  Berytus;  for  csap.^* 
tbefie  was  a  fistmoiis  picture  in  thdt  city  of  the  sainted  knight  trampling  the 
dragon  beneath  bis  fee^  while  a  young  virgin  kneels  to  him  in  the  act  of 
knploridg  assistance  \  I  think  it  probable  however,  that,  independently 
of  claasical  romance,  the  Goths,  those  northern  kinsmen  of  the  Pali,- 
brought  the  legend  with  them  into  Europe  from  the  Asiatic  Ethiopia* 
The  fobled  amonr  of  Hercules  with  the  dracontian  nymph,  in  the  wilds  of 
Scythia,  seeme  to  be  only  a  variation  of  the  story  :  and  we  have  it,  in  its 
perfect  form,  in  the  old  chivalrous  tale  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton ;  wh0| 
like  the  Cuthic  warrior,  slays  a  portentous  dragon  and  delivers  a  hit 
damsel  \ 

VI.  When  the  Shepherds  were  finally  driven  out  of  Egypt,  in  conse* 
quence  of  tbeur  power  being  broken  by  the  awful  catastrophe  of  the  Red 
sea,  diey  migrated,  as  we  are  told  by  Diodorus,  into  several  different  re^ 
gions :  their  history  therefore  will  not  be  complete,  until  we  have  traced 
their  progress  in  this  ultimate  dispersion. 

1 .  Diodorus  particiilarly  mentions  the  emigration  of  one  of  their  noblest 
tribes  under  Diinauft,  and  he  describes  it  as  synchronizing  with  the  exodua 
of  Israel:  we  collect  however  from  Manetho,  thirt  it  took  place  about  89 
or  90  years  after  that  event ;  tbe  whole  of  which  period,  we  may  infer,  was 
occupied  by  the  last  struggle  between  the  Mizraim  and  the  Palitim,  and 
marked  firom  time  to  time  by  a  flight  of  this  or  that  pastond  family. 

With  respect  to  Danaus  himself,  I  am  persuaded  that  no  such  individual 
existed.  The  name  was  one  of  the  many  titles  of  the  great  fether :  and 
from  it,  agreeably  to  a  very  general  practice,  the  Danai  borrowed  their 
fmtional  appellation.  They  are  noticed  in  the  Puranas,  as  one  of  the  Cu- 
tfiic  tribes  that  accompanied  the  Pali  in  their  western  progress  to  Egypt : 
and,  under  the  name  of  DaruroaSj  they  are  said  to  have  been  children  of 
Banu  or  Noah '.  This  ancestor  of  theirs  is  doubtless  the  Danaus  of  the 
Greeks :  and  tbey  emigrated  under  his  command  from  Egypt,  in  no  other 

*  Percy's  Rdict.  vol.  iit.  p.  228.    Selden's  Notes  to  Polyolb.  song  iv. 

*  Perqr's.BeHci.  vol.  IS.  p.  217, 218.  The  legend  of  Memnoo,  idio  is  alike  ascribed  to 
tte  AmiSc  and  the  African  Ethiopia^  aflbrds  another  argument  of  a  similar  nature* 
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SOCK  VI.  sense  than  as  under  the  special  guidance  of  their  tutelary  divimty.  SudB' 
an  idea  was  universally  prevalent  among  the  Cuths:  their  great  god,  pre- 
siding in  the  holy  ship  Argha,  was  ever  viewed  as  their  preternatural  leader, 
and  was  thought  to  direct  tlieir  course  from  time  to .  time  by  an  oracular 
communication.  Hence  arose  the  story  of  Danaus  having  sailed  to  Greece 
in  the  ship  Argo,  which  was  the  sacred  diluvian  vessel  of  Iswara  or  Oairis. 
The  purport  of  it  was  simply  this :  that  the  Danavas  or  Danai,  when  tiiey 
fled  from  Egypt,  brought  with  them  into  Hellas  the  rites  of  Danu  and  tte 
Argha. 

Here  tliey  found  tlieir  brethren  the  Pelasgi,  or  the  Pali  of  the  north-west: 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  so  cordially  received,  that  they  were  soon 
completely  intermingled  with  them.  Thus  we  are  twice  told  by  Euripides, 
that  the  Danai  were  formerly  called  Pelasgi:  and  we  learn  from  other 
writers,  that  tlie  Argives,  the  Arcadians,  and  the  Athenians,  though  ia  part 
emigrants  from  Egypt,  were  yet  all  of  the  ancient  Pdasgic  stock  \  This 
was  perfectly  true  in  every  sense  of  the  expression :  for,  while  one  branch 
of  the  Pali  found  their  way  into  Greece  by  land  from  the  north,  another 
branch  met  them  in  the  same  country  by  water  from  the  south*  Hero- 
dotus remarks,  that  the  rites  of  Dionusus  were  brought  into  Greece  frx>m 
Egypt;  and  he  adds,  that  almost  all  the  names  of  the  Hellenic  gods  were 
of  E^ptian  origin :  yet  he  acknowledges,  that  much  also  was  borrowed 
from  the  northern  Pelasgi,  who  instituted  the  Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri .  in 
Samothrace  \  I  apprehend,  that,  in  reality,  there  was  no  material  differ* 
aice :  for  both  the  Pelasgi  and  the  Danai  came  by  different  routes  from 
upper  India.  At  least,  the  only  difference  which  I  can  dbcover  is  this : 
the  dd  Pelasgi  were  Buddhists ;  but  the  Danai,  during  their  second  resi* 
dence  in  Egypt,  appear  to  have  embraced  the  more  complicated  religion, 
and  thence  to  have  taken  the  title  of  lonim  or  Yomjas. 

This  irruption  of  Shepherds  both  from  the  north  and  the  soutii  gave  rise 
to  the  proverbially  pastoral  character  of  Arcadia :  but  poets,  with  a  greater 
regard  to  stage-effect  than  historical  verity,  have  in  all  ages  thought  fit  to 

'  See  various  authorities  collected  in  AH  wood's  Liter.  Ant.  of  Greece* 
*  £terod*  Hist.  lib.  ii.  e.  49—62. 
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exhibit  ^e  stern  homade  warriors  of  Scythia  disguised  as  a  rustic  inoffen-  chip.  ▼• 
sive  race,  whose  ambition  soared  no  higher  than  to  tend  their  lambs,  to 
elicit  soft  strains  from  their  pipes,  and  to  frame  many  an  ambrous  ditty  to 
their  mistresses.     We  may  observe  similar  effects  springing  from  the  same 
cause,  in  the  Hindoo  and  classical  legends  of  the  pastoral  Crishna  and  / 
Apollo,  and  in  the  humoui'  of  so  often  ascribing  fatidical  powers  and  learned 
niythologic  discourses  to  a  shepherd.   The  Pali  were  in  truth  a  wiise  people, 
and  they  delighted  in  the  military  freedom  of  the  nomade  state  f  but  they 
certainly  affected  the  regal,  rather  than  the  soft  amiEitory,  character.   Hence^ 
as  they  were  styled  Shepherd-kings  in  Egypt,  they  introduced  into  the  Greek 
language  one  of  their  national  titles  in  the  sense  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
They  all  claimed  to  be  Anakim,  and  they  invariably  contrived  to  make 
themselves  lords  of  whatever  country  they  occupied :  the  word  Anav  there- 
fore was  adopted  into  the  Hellenic  tongue,  as  equivalent  to  a  king;  and  it 
was  often,  particularly  by  Homer,  associated  with  the  closely  allied  denop* 
mination  of  shepherd  of  the  people. 

2.  With  Danaus^  Diodorus  mentions  Cadmus  as  heading  another  body 
of  emigrants  from  EgypL 

This  particular  I  understand  precisely  in  d)e  same  manner  as  the  TastL 
Cadmus,  as  we  have  already  seen  at  large,  was  the  Cadam  or  Codom  or 
Gaudama  of  the  east ;  under  which  appellation  Buddha,  the  great  god  of 
the  Chusic  Shepherds,  is  still  worshipped  in  Ceylon  and  Ava,     Greek  tra-« 
dition  sometimes  brings  the  Cadmians  from  Egypt,  and  scHnetimes  from 
Phenicia :  and  we  find  the  matter  fully  explained  bj^  the  eleaf  assertbn^. 
that  Cadmus  originally  cajne  from  the  Thebais  into  Phenicia,  and  that 
afterwards  he,  migrated  from  Phenicia  into  Beotia.     The  account  certainly 
describies  the  traveb,  not  of  a  hero,  but  of  a  nation  under  the  guidance  of 
their  tutelary  god:  and,  accordingly,  while  some  of  the  Cadmiand  came 
into  Grciece,  others  of  them  remained  in  Palestine  where  they  are  men- 
tioned ^y  Moses  under  tfre  name  of  the  Cadmonites.     A  colony  of  them^ 
likewke  passed  iota  Cilida,  conducted  by  the  fabulous  Cilix  whom  romance 
converted  iota  the  bcotber  of  Cadmus:  and,  as  Cadmus  himself  is  feigned 
ll^lupra-  Mfli^'^Miioiig  the  lUyrians,  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  Illy-^ 
lieiim  ^UkrfbiliiBNA^^^MiA.  of  these  martial  wanderers.    Such  traditions]^ 
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stoK  Ti.  if  we  do  but  substitute  the  people  conducted  for  the  conducting  heto^^od^ 
will  become  valuable  portions  of  authentic  history. 

3.  The  Danai  and  the  Cadmians  are  the  only  two  tribes  specifioally 
mentioned  by  Diodorus ;  but  he  intimates,  that  many  others  emigrated  fixmi 
Egypt  at  the  same  period. 

One  of  these  planted  Colchis  on  the  Euxine :  where,  like  the  Danai  and 
the  Cadmians  in  Greece,  they  found  and  were  received  by  a  odony  of  their 
Scythic  brethren  from  the  Indian  Caucasus.  Hence,  as  mij^t  obviously 
be  expected,  we  have  a  double  account  of  the  origin  of  theColduana.  We 
are  told,  on  the  one  hand,  by  Tzetzes,  that  they  were  Indo-Scythians  froia 
mount  Caucasus :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  rightly  taught  by  Dio- 
dorus, in  exact  consistency  with  his  declaration  that  many  tribes  as  well 
as  the  Danai  and  the  Cadmians  evacuated  Egypt  synchrooically  with  the 
exodus  of  Israel,  that  the  Colchians  upon  the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Jews  be- 
tween Arabia  and  Syria  were  alike  the  descendants  of  emigrants  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  '•  This  expedition  of  the  Shepherds  in  quest  of  a  north- 
ern settlement  was  recollected,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus^  both  by  the  Coir 
chians  and  the  Egyptians ;  though  the  tradition  of  the  former,  respectii^ 
their  own  or^n  from  the  country  of  the  latter,  was  nfituraUjr  enough  the 
most  vivid  \  Agreeably  to  such  a  descent,  we  find  the  «ame  of  Qui  or 
Cuth  occurring  perpetually  in  the  region  of  Colchis.  One  of  its  prindpt\ 
cities  was  called  Cuta  or  Cuthi:  and  the  country  itself  was  denominated 
by  the  inhabitants  Cutds  or  Cuti  or  the  land  of  Cuth  \  Hence  Med^  is 
described  as  being  a  Cuth^an^:  and  hence,  in  the  name  ofAietes  the  frithec 

'  Tietz.  in  Lycoph.  vet*  174.  Diod.BibL  lib.  L  p.  2i.  It  was  firom  the  drcmiHtaBoe  of 
the  Danai  and  the  Israelites  being  equally  the  descendants  of  persons,  who  had  ayndiraiii- 
cally  evacuated  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  the  notion  originated,  whicli  prevaiM  ia  Ae 
of  the  Maccabees,  that  the  Jews  and  the  Lacedemonians  were  bceChrtn*  Tkn 
was  not  unnatural :  and  the  writings,  to  which  the  Spartan  king  appealed  in  pnMf  of  madk 
<ionsangiiinity,  were  doubtless  the  public  records ;  which  rightly  brought  Ao  aijowiota  of 
the  Lacedemonians  out  of  Egypt,  at  the  very  time  when  the  ancestors  o(  the  Jews  Ittdl 
emigrated  firom  the  same  country.    See  1  Mace.  xii.  6, 7,  lU  17, 20, 21. 

*  Herod.  Hist  lib.  ii.  c  104. 

'  Schol.  in  ApolL  Argon,  lib.  iv.  ver.  401.    Orph.  Argon,  ver.  818;    TmI& 
f  cr.  i7i.  ♦  Lye  CassM.  ver,  Iff^  ^ 
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of  Med^  we  again  reoqgnize  the  Cuthic  title  of  the  Indian  prince  Ait  or 
Aeto8|  who  is  said,  to  have  conducted  the  Shepherds  into  Egypt  from  Cusha* 
dwip  within.  Such  being  the  origin  of  the  Colchians»  we  might  expect  that 
they  would  be  eminent  votaries  of  the  ship  Argha :  and  upon  this  circum* 
stance  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  built  their  ftible  of  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition, which  in  fiBu:t  is  a  disguised  mythological  history  of  the  real  Argoan 
yoyagp  of  Noah. 

4.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  Colchians,  tlie 
scholiast  on  Pindar  says,  that  they  were  Scythians  or  Scuths  who  had  emi* 
grated  from-  Egypt  *  and  he  describes  them  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  had  long  before  been  described  by  Herodotus  '•  Here  then  we 
have  a  direct  proof,  that  the  Scuths  were  the  same  race  as  the  Cuthim  or 
children  of  Cush ;  a  point,  which  I  have  so  often  insisted  upon  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  vulgar  error  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  Japhet  through 
the  line  of  Magog.  They  were  of  a  kindred  stock,  it  appears,  with  the 
Shepherd-kings  of  Egypt :  but  those  invaders  were  Chusas,  or  Indie  Ethi- 
opian^ from  the  Asiatic  Cusha-dwip;  and  that  identical  region  was  the 
native  country  of  the  Scuths  or  Goths,  whence  they  have  been  traced  all 
the  way  into  Europe  by  the  singular  industry  of  a  very  able  modem 
writer*. 

I  am  however  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Colchians  were  not  the  only 
Scuths ;  who,  emigrating  from  Egypt,  setUed  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine 
sea :  I  am  rather  willing  to  take  the  words  of  the  scholiast  in  a  somewhat 
more  extended  meaning.  There  are  circumstances,  which  lead  me  to  con* 
jecture,  that  the  expelled  Shepherds  fixed  themselves  irregularly  on  the 
coast  all  the  way  ftom  the  Phasis  to  the  Palus  Meotis^  or  at  least  that  a 
very  eminent  colony  was  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais.  These 
would  in  part  be  the  ancestxHTs  of  the  modern  Cossacs,  whose  name  and 
whose  maimers  alike  provt^^heni  to^^.of  the  great  Coss^  or  Chus^aa 
fiunily :  though tfaqr  wpukldoM^ttoss  be QUDgM  with  the Pelasgic Scuths, 
who  had  ahmu^  a^it^^i^^ni  ■  T^VPd  thp  QOTth  of  the  Euxine ;  and 
though,  in  later  ages^  tfcef  tal  d  by  an  influx  of  Circassians, 
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Tartars,  Russians,  Poles,  Calmucs^  and  Armenians'.  My  tbk£ 
for  supposing,  that  the  Pelasgic  Souths  of  the  Palus  Meotis  were  wMf^ 
mented  by  a  colony  of  the  Pali  from  Egypt,  is  this.  We  are  teM  ty  a 
recent  valuable  traveller,  that,  in  almost  all  its  characteristics^  the  Doa 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Nile.  It  has  the  same  router  ammal 
inundation,  covering  a  great  extent  of  territory.  The  same  aqoatiG  plftsts 
are  found  in  both  rivers.  And  the  manner,  in  which  they  disembogue 
themselves  into  the  sea,  by  numerous  mouths,  forming  several  smaH  islands, 
as  in  the  Delta,  filled  with  swamps  and  morasses,  is  again  the  same  \ 
Now,  on  the  supposition  that  a  colony  of  Shepherds  from  Egypt  planted 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  thb  river,  it  is  obvious,  that  ibey  would  be 
immediately  struck  with  its  palpable  similitude  to  the  river  which  th^  had 
left  behind  them :  and  this  resemblance  would  naturally  lead  Aem,  after 
the  usual  manner  of  colonists,  to  designate  die  stream  which  Aey  had 
found  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  appellations  of  the  Nile.  A 
branch  then  of  that  river,  which  flowed  tiirough  the  Delta,  was  called 
Tanis :  and  the  whole  river  was  formerly  distinguished  by  die  name  of 
Nousy  which  is  clearly  the  Sanscrit  Naush.  But  Naush  or  Deo-Naush 
was  the  Indian  Dionusus :  and  he  is  feigned  to  have  travelled  over  all  thi^ 
world,  and  to  have  communicated  his  title  to  every  principal  river '.  From 
him  therefore  the  Nile  was  by  the  Pali  called  Nous  or  Da-Nans:  and  of 
thb  sacred  name  Tanis  may  safely  be  esteemed  a  mere  Tariation.  The 
Palic  Danavas  or  Danai  equally  borrowed  their  appellation  from  this  an- 
cient personage :  for  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  Dana  and  Danaush 
and  Danaus  were  all  one  character.  With  these  facts  before  us,  let  us 
direct  our  attention  to  the  new  Nile  of  the  Palus  Meotis,  and  inquire  what 
name  it  has  borne  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  In  our  modern  maps 
it  appears  as  the  Dtm :  but  this  word  is  a  [mlpable  corruption  of  Tanaisy 
by  which  appellation  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks ;  and,  though  we  are 
accustomed  to  write  Dany  the  Cossacs  to  this  day  very  accurately  call  one 
of  its  channels  Danaetz  or  Tanaets  \    Hence  I  am  led  to  conjecture,  that 

»  Clarke*!  TVavela.  vol.  L  c  IS.  »  Ibid.  p.  270,  271. 

»  Aiiat.  Res.  vol.  liL  p.  57,  244,  245,  247.  vol.  vi.  p.  500. 

4  Clarke's  Trav.  vol  L  c.12.  p.  258. 
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it  feceived  <^6ld  a  cc^eiiy  of  Pali  from  Egypt  who  very  naturally  bestowed  cukt.  n 
upon  it  a  sacred  name  of  the  Nile :  and  I  am  further  inclined  to  believe,' 
that  .the  particular  Palic  tribe  which  settled  on  its  baidcs  was  a  branch  of 
the  Daoai^  or  DanaL  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Tanaus,  which  is  the 
^me  yotFd  as  IMnaua,  was  well  known  a&  a  regal  title  to  the  Scuths  of 
']^0Miani  aiyl  that  Drntaus,  wDanaWj  or  in  its  uncompounded  form  Noiu^ 
is  tbei  real  name  of  the,  great  river  Ister,  which  in  England  we  are  wont  to 
etipi^M  Dmmbe. 

5.  Others  of  the  expelled  Shepherds  took  refuge  in  the  most  western 
legtons  of  Africa,  which  the  Romans  called  Mauritania^  and  which  at  pre* 
sent  are  known  by  the  appellation  of  Morocco.  Hence  we  find  also  an 
Ethiopia  or  Cusha-dwip  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  no  less  than  on  those 
of  the  Erythrfean  ocean.  This  land  is  plainly  that,  to  which  Homer  alludes, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Ethiopians  as  beii^  divided  into  two  nations ;  the 
one  dwelling  far  to  the  east,  and  the  other  as  £ur  to  the  west  '•  And  so, 
rnxor^of^yf  his  language  is  interpreted  by  his  imitator  Virgil ;  when  he 
describes  the  Ethiopians,  as  being  the  last  nation  towards  the  setting  Sun, 
and  as  tenanting  the  shores  of  the  ocean  \  These  western  Ethiopians  were 
by  the  Greeka  usually  called  AtlantianSy  from  their  great  god  and  sacred 
mountain  Atlas :  but  the  Atlantians  are  acknowledged  by  Diodorus  to 
have  been  Ethiopians'.  The  whole  substance,  and  all  the  sacred  names^ 
of  their  mybholoj^  were  the  very  same  as  those  of  Greece  and  Phenida : 
and  1  may  particularly  notice,  that  the  hero-god  Atlas,  who  communicated 
his  appellation  to  them,  was  a  prince  no  less  of  Hellas  and  Palestine  than 
of  Ethiopic  Mauritania  ^    This  coincidence  arose  from  the  common  origi- 

>  Odyss.  lib.  i.  Ten  22—25.  •  iBneUL  lib.  tv.  ver.  48a 

s  Died.  BibL  Ub.  iii.  p.  186. 

4  In  asimilar  manner,  there  was  aNusain  the  extreme  parts  of  Libya  bordering  on  the 
western  oceani  where  Bacchus  was  no  less  said  to  have  been  educated  than  in  the  remote. 
eastern  Nusa  of  the  Indian  mount  Mem.  The  fact  was,  that  the  Ethiopians  of  Mauritania 
and  of  Hindostan  were  brethren  by  descent  and  were  addicted  to  the  very  same  supersti* 
tion.  Died.  BibL  lib.  iii.  p.  201.  Accordingly,  there  was  a  tradition^  thiit  the  Maurita- 
nians  were  the  descendants  of  certain  IndianSi  who  bad  migrated  ipto  westtai  Aflricft  with 
Hercules.    Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xvii.  p.  828. 
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BOOK  VI.  nation  of  the  Danai,  the  Palistimi  and  the  Atlantians ;  they  were  aB  cf  the- 
same  stock  as  the  Cutbic  Shepherd-kings  of  Egypt 

Such  a  descent  witt  account  very  satbfectorily  for  the  language  of  a 
curious  firajB^ment  of  Eschylus,  which  has  been  preserved  by  StrrfM>.  It 
describes  the  Ethiopians  as  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Erythriaii  sea, 
and  yet  as  inhabiting  a  country  where  the  Sun  at  the  close  of  the  da  j  laves 
his  foaming  steeds  in  the  western  ocean  \  Now  the  Erythr^n  sea  lies' 
far  to  the  east^  so  that  the  poet  seems  to  be  guilty  of  a  flat  contradictioo 
when  he  places  tliose  who  tenant  its  shores  at  the  extremity  of  the  we$im 
Yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  case :  the  settlers  on  the  Atlantic  gave  it  tbe 
name  of  the  Erythrian  ocean^  in  remembrance  of  the  sea  from  which  tfaeir 
ancestors  had  emigrated ;  so  that^  as  these  were  Ethiopians,  there  was  like- 
wise  an  Erythr&an  sea,  at  tbe  utmost  limits  both  of  the  west  and  of  the  east* 
Accordingly  we  find  an  island  named  Efythra  on  the  coast  of  Spekt :  and 
we  are  told,  tiiat  all  the  coast  of  that  peninsula  was  ooloniaed  by  Scuthic 
Iberians,  and  Pbenicians,  and  Persians  or  Perizzites  *.  Erythra  cootaioect 
the  city  of  Gadira  or  Cadiz ;  and  we  learn  from  Dionysius^  that  that  tows 
was  once  denominated  Cotinusa^  no  doubt  from  the  Coths  or  Ethiopians  * 
who  founded  it  ^  The  same  family  appellation  meets  us  also  in  Mau- . 
ritania :  for  Strabo  mentions  a  tract  in  that  country  bordering  upon  the 
ocean,  which  was  called  Cotes^  and  of  which  the  inhabitants  would  of 
course  be  styled  Cothuis  as  indeed  the  word  is  written  in  some' 
copies  ^ 

6.  From  Spain  the  Pelasgic  Shepherds  migrated  into  Iielaod,  accontto^i 
to  the  concurrent  traditions  of  both  those  countries ;  which,  after  makiogu^ 
due  allowance  for  certain  embellishments,  may  safely,  I  tliink,  in  the 
be  believed.    To  this  I  am  the  more  inclined  from  the  testimony  ef  tbe 
curate  Tacitus ;  who  gives  it,  as  a  weH-grounded  opinion,  that  tbe  andsot 
Iberi  had  passed  over  from  Spain,  and  had  colonized  the  western  shoras  6f 
Britain  ^  For,  if  these  wandering  adventurers  could  sail  to  one  isfaoid^  tbttfr ' 

■ 

•  ^chyL  apud  Strab.  Geog*  lib.  L  p.  35. 
*  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  iii.  p.  169.    Plui.  lib.  iii.  u  1.  <  Dion. 

^  Stiab.  Geog.  lib.  xviL  p.  825^  827»  >  Tac  ia  viu  AfriObiGi 
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can  be  nothing  improbable  in  the  traditions  which  bring  them  also  to  the  cbai>.  v* 
other. 

.  General  Vallancey  has  ^ven  various  authorities  from  the  Spanish  writers, 
relative  to  the  emigration  of  a  colony  from  their  shores  to  the  large  western 
region  now  called  Ireland^  which  they  are  said  to  have  occupied  and 
peopled ' :  and  with  these  the  accounts  of  the  Irish  themselves  perfectly 
correspond.  The  whole  narrative  is  so  curious,  and  agrees  so  well  with  the 
assertion  of  Diodorus  that  various  tribes^  of  foreigners  evacuated  Egypt 
synchronically  with  the  exodus  of  Israel,  that  it  highly  deserves  our  attention* 
It  is  in  substance^  as  follows.  ' 

A  Scuthic  prince,  called  Niul^  settled  with  his  followers  in  Egypt ;  and 
had  lands  assigned  him,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  by  the  king  of  the 
country.  He  married  Scota,  the  daughter  of  that  Pharaoh,  who  was  de« 
stroyed  with  his  whole  army  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring  Israelites :  and,  shortly 
after  that  awful  catastrophe  he  found  it  expedient  to  withdraw  from  Egypt 
at  the  head  of  his  Scuthic  retainersi.  These  adventurers  first  sailed  to 
Crete ;  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  Euxine  sea,  on  the  shores  of  whicb 
they  found  several  difierent  settlements  of  their  bi'etbren*  Here  however 
they  were  harassed  with  contiiHied  wars ;  so  that  at  lengtli  they  again  pul 
to  sea,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  more  quiet  settlement  in  some  other  country. 
While  in  doubt  whither  they  should  shape  their  course,  Ihey  were  informed 
by  a  prophet,  who  was  attached  to  their  tribe,  that  they  never  should  have 
any  certain  repose  until  they  arrived  in  an  island  situated  for  to  the  west. 
Awed  by  tlie  oracle,  they  forthwith  steered  towards  the  setting  Sun  :  and 
this  course  bnnigbt  them  to  Gutbia  or  Sicily ;  where  they  contmued,  as 
some  say,  three  eeniuries,  and  which  to  the  present  day  is  inhabited  by 
certnin  of  their  posterity.  From  Guthia  they  sailed  to  Spain :  and  from^ 
Spaia  Uiey  retunoiedy  •  under  the  command  of  Milesius,  to  Scy thia  on  the 
Euxina  This  country  they  were  obliged  once  more  to  evacuate  on  account 
of.the  jeakMiff  9i4^  mtM^ :  and  then  they  are  said  to  have  agaia  landed 
in  Egypt,  at  tbe  moudi  <tf  the  Nile.  Here  the  reigning  Pharaoh  gave  his 
daugfiter  Sate  to  W^mm;iSi4  JliriktF'lWiob  had  |^ven  a  former  Scota. 
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^  to  NkiL  In  Egypt  they  remained  only  aefen  yms :  finr  dieir  clie^  mool* 
lecting  the  prediction  that  they  should  hare  no  rest  until  they  found  a 
western  isle,  supposed  himself  divinely  compelled  to  emigpnteu  TteeecoBd 
n>yag^  is  so  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the  first,  as  the  marriage  ef  Soote 
with  Milesius  is  so  palpable  a  repetkion  of  the  marriage  of  Soola  with  Niolp 
diat  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  spurious  interpolation*  Suffice  it  tfaora* 
fore  to  say,  that,  after  a  long  residence  in  Spain,  a  prince  named  Itk  pro* 
posed,  at  a  general  council  of  the  chiefr,  that  th^  should  sail  io  quest  of 
the  &ted  western  island,  which  was  to  be  the  ultimate  restii^  (riaea  of  their 
tribe.  Tbb  voyage  brought  them  to  Ireland,  which  they  fofomi  already 
occupied :  and  Ith  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  natives.  His  Mlowen 
however  at  length  made  good  their  settlement,  and  established  tiicnisdyea 
in  the  region  which  had  been  oracularly  allotted  to  them  '• 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  very  curious  tradition  is  ia  the  numi 
founded  upon  truth :  for  the  internal  evidence  of  its  general  verad^  is.  so 
strong,  that  it  cannot  easily  be  controverted.  As  for  Niul  and  AiQeaiaa^ 
they  were  characters  similar  to  Danaus  and  Cadmus :  and,  accordingly^ 
die  former  of  them  b  actually  said  to  have  been  denominated  Cmkm  and 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  letters  \  He  was  clearly  the  fomoos  Hereolea- 
Nilus ;  who,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  planted  Sicfly^  and  aftsr-* 
wards  sailed  westward  through  the  straights  of  Gibraltar  K  His  marriage 
indeed  with  Scota  suflicientiy  demonstrates  hb  real  character ;  wUle,  at  tiie 
same  time,  it  serves  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition^  The  woi4 
^bote  signifies  a  ship:  and  thb  ship,  personified  by  a  female,  was  doobdesa 
the  sacred  ship  or  Argo  of  Egypt  and  Hindostan.  Hence  it  b  eridenl^ 
that  the  marriage  of  Niul  or  Cadmus  with  the  ship  is  a  l^end  of  the  saow 
import,  as  that  of  Danaus  sailing  in  the  ship  Argp  to  Greece :  bodi  alSce 
denote,  that  the  worship  of  the  ship-goddess  was  carefiilly  broogbt  firom 


■  IbUL  p.  49,  69,  69,  270,  292,^9,  S99,  325.  lBtrocLp.44w  Parsons'8Reni.or  Japhec 
p.  108, 12S,  124w 

»  ValUm.  Vind.  p.  26S,  264.. 

'  ChroBoL  p.  J81.    He  » the  fabulous  ancestor,  I  apprehend,  of  the  great  Irish 
oTO-Neale. 
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£gyptbjesch  tribe  of  lodo-ScuthicenHgrants;  and,  accordingly,  the  sacred  eBAr.i 
vessel  was  no  tess  venerated  in  Ireland,  thanin  Egypt  and  India  and  Greece 
•ad  Colchis.  The  purport  therefore  of  the  tradition  is,  that  the  Cuths 
emigrated  weMward  under  the  sapposed  special  guidance  of  the  great  father 
and  the  great  mother;  tiiat  tbej  were  a  branch  ef  the  Pali  or  Shepherd- 
Jtiags ;  and  that,  like  tiie  rest  of  their  brethren,  they  evacuated  Egypt  at 
the  same  time  with  the  I«Belites. 

.  It  is  Mi^ular,  how  every  circumstance  tends  to  corroborate  this  remark* 
able  l^end.  In  its  general  outline  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  express  testimony 
of  Grecian  history  -.  and,  if  we  descend  to  particulars,  we  shall  find  them  no 
less  Worthy  of  oar  atteatioD. 

The  seeking  of  a  settlement  by  the  express  direction  of  an  oracle  is  per- 
fectly in  character  with  tite  habits  of  tiie  Pelas^  and  other  Ciithic  tribes. 
Hius,  as  the  Milesians  are  charged  to  wander  until  they  find  a  western 
island :  so  the  Pelas^  are  not  to  rest  until  liiey  find  a  lake  with  a  floating 
islet ;  90  the  Iliensians  and  the  Cadmians  u-e  to  be  guided  by  a  cow  to  the 
Kites  of  their  respective  cities ;  and  so  the  Mexicans  are  oracularly  cook 
manded  to  establish  themselves  on  the-banks  of  a  lake  abonnding  with  tbo 
sacred  lotos. 

The  Cotiiic  settlers  of  Ireland,  as  a  branch  of  the  Pdf,.  were  brethren  of 
the  Phenicians  and  the  Perizaites  or  Pbaresiass.  Tlius,  as  they  were  styled 
in  Egypt  Hue-Sot,  they  were  denominated  in  Ireland  Oic-FAem  or  I^eni- 
Oic :  and,  as  in  Palestine  they  bore  the  name  of  Perixzita,  in  Ireland  they 
•vtte  celebrated  as  f^tai.  Such  titles  th^  are  said  to  have  received  from. 
their  ancient  king  Fenius-Farsai:  but  this  labnlous  prince  was  no  other 
than  the  classictd  Phoenix  and  Pervem  coinlHned  together '. 

The  settlers  of  Irehod  were-  Pelasgic  Cutlutes.  Thus  tbey  vere  s^led 
in  the  west,  no  less  than  in-  the  east,  PaBi  or  Balis;  and  tfao  word,  both 
in  the  Irish  and  in  the  Sanscrit,  eqnidly  denota  SktJ^erdi:  tfau*  lUso,  in 
reference  to  their  descent  from  Ciish,  tbcy  denominated  themselves  Cothi  or 
Cuthim ;  which  is  clearly  tlie  proper  mode  of  expressing  what  the  Greeks, 
with  the  sibilant  prefix,  wrote  Scutha  *. 


•  Vanan.  Vind.  p.  1S6.  *  Oricat.  Collect,  vol  IL  p.  ft 
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iooji  vx.  We  are  told,  that  the  prince,  who  finally  conducted  the  Pali  btolielaod, 
was  named  Ith.  Thus  the  classical  writers  speak  of  an  Indian  king  j^  or 
//;  who  led  a  colony  of  Indo-Scutbas  into  £gypt»  and  from  wbona  the 
country  was  called  Attia :  thus  the  Brahmens  say,  that  king  It  invaded 
Egypt  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Pali,  and  communicafced  to  it  the  iq^ 
pellation  of  Aiteya:  and  thus  the  Cuthic  Phenicians  had  a  sovereigKip 
whom  they  denominated  Ith-Baal  or  the  lord  Ith.  The  name  was  no 
doubt  an  Indo-Scythic  title  of  dignity :  and  its  occurrence  in  the  Irish 
tradition  affords  an  additional  argument  in  &vour  of  its  general  autheo* 
ticity. 

On  the  whole  therefore,  I  am  willing  to  condude,  that  the  Cokhi  or 
Fheni  of  the  Irish  were  one  of  the  several  Palic  tribes ;  which,  according 
to  Diodorus,  evacuated  Egypt  synchronically  with  the  exodus  of  Israel :  if 
the  reader  deem  the  circumstantial  evidence  insufficient,  let  him  by  all 
means  reject  the  conclusion.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the  na* 
tives,  whom  the  Cuthic  invaders  found  when  they  landed  in  Ireland,  were. 
Celts  or  Cimmerians  or  Gomerians  mingled  with  the  Fir-Bolg  or  Pelaa|^ 
Scythians ;  who  had  arrived  there,  as  already  stated,  by  way  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine  and  the  southern  coast  of  England  '• 

7.  In  addition  to  these  main  settlements,  the  whole  mediterranean  shore 
of  Africa  seems  to  have  been  planted  by  the  same  danng  race  and  about 
the  same  period. 

Sallust  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  the  matter  from  the  Punic  books 
of  king  Hiempsal :  and,  in  the  midst  of  much  confusion,  we  may  distinctly 
perceive  the  following  remarkable  fact.  On  the  death  of  a  prince,  wboqi 
be  names  HircuUs  and  places  in  Spain,  his  army,  composed  of  Medea  and 
Persians  and  Armenians,  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  dispersed  in  a  fhort 
time  under  various  leaders.  Several  of  the  bands,  of  which  it  was  compoaed» 
spread  themselves  along  the  sea-coast  of  Africa,  then  inhabited  only  by  a 
rude  and  barbarous  race :  and  here,  in  after  ages,  they  were  known  as 
Moors  and  Numidians  \ 


.    •  r 


■  Vallanc  Vind.  p.  66-  introd.    See  above  book  vi,  c.  4.  ^  II.  S.  (!•) 

•  SalL  de  bell.  Jug.  c.  20,  21. 
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This  HerculeSi  erroneously  placed  in  Spain,  was  the  Shepherd-king  so  chap,  t. 
mwfiilly  destroyed  with  his  immediate  followers  in  the  Red  sea :  and  the  im- 
mediate confusion  and  dissipation  of  the  Pali,  who  came  originally  from 
northern  Persia  and  India,  and  who  were  the  brethren  of  the  Armenian 
Sacs^  was  the  natural  consequence  of  that  great  event 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Respecting  the  Mode,  in  which  Pagan  Idolatry  originated;  the 
Resemblance  between  tJie  ritiuU  Law  of  Moses  and  the  ritual 
Ordinances  of  tJie  Gentiles ;  and  certain  Pecvliarities  in  the 
several  Characters  of  the  Messiah  and  the  great  Father^ 


JNI  OTHiNG  remains  but  to  oflfer  some  remarks  on  the  mod^  in  which 
pagan  idolatry  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated :  and  this  I  take  to  be 
of  considerable  importance,  as  it  will  probably  throw  light  on  certain  matters, 
which  at  different  periods  have  occasioned  no  small  speculation. 

L  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  mankind  after  the  flood  could  plunge  at 
once  from  the  pure  religion  of  Noah  into  a  system  of  gross  and  undisguised 
idolatry.  The  corruption  must  have  been  gradual :  and  the  changes,  which 
were  introduced,  must  from  time  to  time  have  been  offered  by  their  coii>- 
trivers  under  the  specious  plea  of  wise  refinements  and  pious  improvements* 
Hence,  when  the  first  innovation  was  admitted  ;  the  existing  theology  would 
differ  only  from  the  religion  of  Noah,  so  far  as  that  innovation  was  adopted  : 
and,  when  a  second  or  a  third  or  a  fourth  was  successively  ingrafted  npoa 
the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah ;  the  existing  theology  under  each  changj^ 
would,  in  like  manner,  differ  from  the  religion  of  Noah  precisely  ta  tfi^ 
amount  of  the  several  changes  in  question.  It  is,  I  think,  abi 
^essaiyjUrsttppose^  that  some  such  progressive  corruption  as 
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for  it  Iff  Qtteriyioorediblei  that  the  early  postdiluvians  could  have  been  sud-  «^^*  ^< 
deoly  and  muversally  kd  to  apostatise  from  the  service  of  the  one  true  God 
to  that  complicated  system  of  idolatry  which  was  carried  from  Babel  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  habitable  ^orld. 

With  this  hypothesisi  what  we  have  been  able  to  glean  from  history  has 
been  found  exactly  to  accord.  We  are  told,  that  the  heresy  denominated 
Scuthism  prevailed  from  die  flood  to  the  building  of  the  tower,  and  that  then 
the  heresy  denominated  Imism  or  Heltenism  commenced.  We  are  further 
told,  that  the  primeval  religion  of  Iran  cons'isted,  in  a  firm  belief,  that  One 
Supreme  God  made  the  world  by  his  power,  and  continually  governed  it  by 
hb  providence ;  in  a  pious  fear,  love,  and  adoration,  of  him ;  in  a  due 
reverence  fcH*  parents  and  aged  persons ;  in  a  fraternal  afiection  for  the 
whole  bimian  species;  and  in  a  compassioiiate  tenderness  even  for  the 
brute  creation  '• 

Now  all  this  precisely  agrees  with  what  I  had  conjecturally  laid  down 
from  the  very  reason  of  the  thing :  and  it  fully  corresponds  with  what  may 
he  gathered  from  Scripture.  We  know  from  the  sacred  volume  itself,  that 
the  primeval  religion  of  Iran  was  just  what  the  authorities  of  Mohsani 
taught  him  that  it  was:  and  we  may  judge  very  accurately,  from  the 
idolauy  of  the  gentile  world,  what  system  of  theology  had  supplanted  the 
pure  theism  of  Noah.  The  corruption  therefore  took  place  in  the  interval 
between  the  deluge  and  the  dispersion :  and  the  progress  of  this  corruption 
was  divided,  we  see,  into  two  grand  stages,  Scuthism  and  lonism.  Hence 
we  may  safely  oonclude,  that  Scuthism  was  the  smaller,  and  lonism  the 
greater,  corruption :  and  we  may  further  conclude,  tha^  as  the  rise  of 
Scuthism  is  carried  back  even  to  the  dehige,  innovation  began  to  creep  in 
very  early ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees,  that  even  this  first  mode 
of  idolatry  was  enabled  to  rear  its  head  In  fact,  if  we  speak  with  absolute 
furopriety,  we  ought  not  to  denominate  it  idolatry :  for  its  votaries,  to  a 
late  period,  abominated  all  graven  images.  Thus  the  Shepherd'-kings  zeaK 
4)ii^y.  destroyed  the  idols  of  the  Mizraim :  and  thus,  many  ages  afterwards, 
^erxes  no  less  zealously  demolished  the  palpable  gods  of  Greece.    Image- 

^ .}  H-y  vv  H^^^*  i!^^  Disc  otL  ?e«,  Aiiou  Res.  v©L  iL  g,  5a. 
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BOOK  Tz.  worship  was  at  length  indeed  adopted  by  the  votaries  of  Scutlmin,  fyr 
Buddha  or  Saca  has  now  for  years  been  venerated  under  the  form  of  a  maa 
in  a  contemplative  sitting  posture ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Shepherd- 
kings  of  Egypt  during  the  period  of  the  second  dynasty  certainly  assodated 
with  their  own  theology  the  Ionic  or  Brahmenical  form,  as  is  evident  from 
the  nature  of  the  religion  which  they  imported  into  Greece  :  but  siieh  was 
not  the  case  originally.  The  Scuthists  were  apostate  mental  idolaters :  but 
the  setting  up  of  a  vmble  graven  image  was  reserved  for  the  more  daring 
heresy  of  lonism  '• 

1  •  From  the  foregping  statement  it  is  evident,  that  Idolatry  was  a  gradual 
corruption  of  Patriarchbm :  whence  it  seems  necessarily  to  follow,  that; 
with  due  allowance  for  apostatic  perversions,  the  great  outlines  of  the  latter 
were  really  the  great  outlines  of  the  former.  Such  beii^  the  case^  Pagan 
Idolatry  will  be  Noetic  Patriarchism  in  grotesque  masquerade :  and,  from 
the  distorted  features  of  the  oae,  we  may  collect  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
genuine  features  of  the  other.  In  prosecuting  this  inquiry.  Scripture  wiE 
be  of  prime  importance  to  us :  for  there  only  have  we  any  authentic  in- 
formation respecting  the  nature  of  uncorrupted  Patriarchism. 

(1.)  Adam^  we  know,  worshipped  the  one  true  God^  and  held  from  tioie 
to  time  direct  communicalion  with  him.  We  know,  that  he  was  placed  in 
a  garden ;  which,  from  the  description  of  it,  must  have  cbeen  situated  in 
Armenia  at  the  head  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  We  know,  that  he 
was  taken  out  of  the  virgin  Earth  previous  to  its  receptiOD  of  seed  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  cultivation.  We  know,  that  he  fdl  through  the  temptation 
of  a  malignant  being  who  assumed  the  vbible  form  of  a  serpent  We  know^ 
that  God  appeared  to  him  immediately  after  the  fall,  and  declared  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  that  reptile.  We  know,  tba^ 
when  Eve  produced  her  first-born,^  she  very  unequivocally  declared  the 
mode  in  which  she  understood  the  divine  promise,  by  exclaiming  (for  suck 
is  the  strictly  literal  translation  of  the  passage),  1  have  gotten  a  man^  mem 
Jehcvah  his  very  self.    We  know,  that  Adam  was  an  universal  father  pre* 

*  The  events  of  Babel  seem  plainly  to  be  alluded  to  in  certain  remarkable  passages  ot 
theFiMdmi.    SeeFlBalmliii-andlv.  I— 11, 15,20,  2L 
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Siding  over  an  entire  world.    And  we  know,  that,  when  our  first  parents  c«ap.tx. 
were  expelled  from  Paradise,  the  Cherubioi  were  stationed  in  a  tabernacle 
(as  the  original  Hebrew  imports)  before  the  gate  of  £den,  in  order  that 
they  might  guard  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life. 

With  respect  to  the  Cherubim,  the  turn  of  the  expression  implies,  that 
their  abode  tliere  was  not  of  a  temporary^  but  of  a  permanenty  nature : 
and,  as  we  have  not  the  slightest  intimation  given  us  that  they  were  after  a 
season  withdrawn,  we  can  only  conclude,  so  far  as  we  take  the  written  word 
for  our  guide,  that  they  remained  where  they  were  first  placed  even  to  the 
time  of  the  deluge.  As  to  their  particular  form,  Moses  is  silent:  but 
Ezekiel  details  it  with  great  minuteness.  Their  predominant  shape  was 
that  of  a,  bull ;  from  which  arose  however  a  winged  human  body^  surmounted 
with  the  faces  of  a  man,  a  lion,  a  bull,  and  an  eagle  '. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  Paradisiacal  Cherubim  might  not  have 
resembled  those  which  were  seen  by  Ezekiel,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to 
infer  the  undescribed  shape  of  the  former  from  the  described  shape  of  the 
latter. 

To  such  a  possible  objection  the  answer  is  furnished  by  the  prophet  him- 
self.  In  one  place,  after  accurately  delineating  the  form  of  the  living 
creatures  which  he  beheld,  he  adds,  /  knew  that  they  were  Cherubim  \ 
Now,  though  he  distinctly  beheld  their  figures,  yet  in  no  one  pari  of  any  of 
his  visions  was  he  told  what  they  were :  how  then  was  he  enabled  to  pro- 
nounce so  decisively  and  so  unhesitatingly  upon  thdr  character  ?  No  doubt, 
as  It  is  well  observed  by  Grotiua  and  Spencer,  be  knew  them  to  be  Cherubim, 
because  he  perceived  that  their  form  was  precisely  that  of  the  Cherubim 
over  the  ark  of  the  covenant :  for,  though  Eaekiel  was  but  aa  inferior  priest^ 
and  though  the  high-priest  alone .  entered  into  the  sanctuary,  it  is  not  to 
l^e  supposed,  but  that  the'  figure  of  those  symbols  were  perfi^rtly  well 
known  by  oral  conununieation ;  to  say  aothiog  of  the  various  consecrated 
utensils  and  outer  parts  of  the  tenple^  which  ivme  prafiisdy  decorated  witk 
those  mysterious  hieroglyphics  Tke  CSaenibfat  Ibm  "ihiil  wen  clearly 
"the  same  in  shape  as  the  ChenihiiW       ^  liiCod,  as* 

'  Vide  supra  hod  ii.  c  &  j  y«««A  J 
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tiooK  n.  both  the  latter  and  the  Cherubim  of  Paradise  were  equally  atatioMil  in  s 
tabernacle,  tlie  presumption  is,  tliat  in  each  instance  the  form  of  the  Che- 
rubim was  the  same. 

But  the  matter  is  not  left  to  mere  presumption.    In  a  prof^ecy  mspactr 
ing  the  king  of  Tyre,  the  poet  is  led  to  borrow  his  imagery  from  Paradise. 
The  prince  accordingly  is  described  as  the  anointed  Cherub  that  covered^ 
while  bis  realm  is  exhibited  to  us  as  the  garden  of  Eden.     Hence,  with  a 
mingled  reference  to  the  covermg  Cherub  of  the  Levitical  sanctuary,  and 
to  the  similarly  covering  Cherub  of  the  Paradisiacal  tabernacle ;  wkh  a 
reference  also  to  the  oracular  precious  stones  of  the  Urim  and  Tbumnaim^ 
and  to  that  lofty  mountain,  which  was  the  scite  of  the  garden,  and  of  which 
mount  Zion  was  an  imitative  transcript :  he  is  styled  the  wmMcd  cacerk^ 
Cherub  of  Eden  the  garden  of  God  ;  he  is  said  to  have  beeii  stationed  upon 
the  holy  mountain ;  and  he  is  represented,  as  moving  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire  '•     Now,  whatever  may  be  the  pre- 
cise import  of  the  prophecy,  the  figurative  allusion  is  so  plmo,  that  it  can- 
not be  misunderstood  :  and,  as  the  imagery  is  no  doubt  perfectly  exact,  and 
as  it  is  evidently  drawn  conjointly  firom  the  Cherubim  of  Paradise  and  the 
Cherubim  of  the  Levitical  sanctuary,  we  cannot  doubt,  but  that  the  fbnner 
were  the  very  same  both  in  shape  and  application  as  the  latter.     The 
Cherubim  then  of  Paradise  resembled  in  figure  ^  Cherubim  of  the  aanc- 
tuary.     But  the  Cherubim  of  the  sanctuary  have  already  been  shewn  to  be 
the  same  in  form,  as  the  Cherubim  which  Ezekiel  beheld  in  his  visiooa. 
The  Cherubim  therefore  of  Paradise  were  also  the  same  as  the  Cherubim 
of  Ezekiel :  in  other  words,  they  were  hieix>glyphics,  in  which  the  bovine 
shape  predominated,  though  each  was  provided  with  four  different  heads ; 
so  that,  if  we  except  their  quadruple  aspect,  they  bore  a  dose  resemblance 
to  the  fabulous  centaur. 

To  this  same  conclusion  we  are  likewise  inevitably  brought  by  the  rules  of 
good  writing.  Ezekiel,  in  one  part  of  his  composition,  describes  the  figure 
of  the  Cherubim  with  even  laboured  minuteness :  and  then,  in  another  part» 
he  figuratively  calls  the  king  of  Tyre  a  covering  Cherub  which  had  btcm 

'  Ezek.  xxviii.  12 — 16. 
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placed  in  tkegarukM  efParadin.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  strangely  an-  c 
natural  to  suppose,  that  by  the  latter  be  meant  aometbing  which  had  no 
sort  of  resemblance  to  the  former.  If  a  classical  poet  bad  accurately  de- 
scribed a  eentaur,  and  had  afterwards  in  the  course  <^  his  tale  mentioned  a 
centaur ;  ve  should  of  course,  and  wltb  much  reasoa,  suppose  that  be  meant 
the  identical  being  which  he  had  previously  delineated.  Apply  only  the 
satne  canon  of  criticisiD  to  Ezekiel,  and  the  result  will  be  obvious. 

Whether  the  Paradisiaeal  Cherubim  sormouDted  an  ark,  is  not  specified 
1^  Moses :  but  I  think  we  may  c(dtect,  that  they  did,  from  the  remarkable 
passage  in  Ezokid  which  has  last  been  OKisidercd.  He  speaks  of  the 
Cherub  in  tlie  garden  of  Eden,  as  being  a  covering  Cherub.  Now,  as  it 
was  well  remarked  by  Jerome  and  after  him  by  Lowth  and  Nencome,  the 
«pitbet  cocering  cteariy  relates  to  the  drcumstance  of  each  Cherub  in  the 
Z.evitical  sanctuary  covering  with  bis  wings  the  mercy-seat  upon  the  ark '. 
Bat  Ezekiet  applies  the  very  same  epitliet  to  the  Cherub  in  the  garden  of 
Eden :  it  was  no  less  a  covering  Cb^nb,  than  the  Cherub  in  the  Levitical 
sanctuary.  If  then  it  were  a  covering  Cherub,  it  mast  have  covered  sothe- 
tltifig :  end,  sioee  we  find  the  Levitical  Cherub  distinguished  by  this  epithet 
because  it  covered  the  roercy-seat  upon  the  vk ;  I  see  not  how  we  caa 
reasonably  avoid  the  coDctusion,  that  the  Paradisiacal  Cherub  was  similarly 
distinguished  by  Ezekiel  ior  a  similar  reason.  This  coiiclu«on  is  the  more 
sati^actory ;  becaose,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  force  of  the  original 
Hebrew  leads  hb  to  soppose,  that  the  Paradisiacal  Cherubim  were  stationed 
in  a  tabernacle  precisely  in  the  aame  manner  as  the  Levitical  Cherubia>. 
Since  then  each  hierc^fyphic  is  alike  sty^  a  Ckeruh,  since  the  Cherubim 
of  Eden  perfectly  resembled  in  form^  the  Levitical  Cherubim,  and  since  the 
former  were  placed  in  a  tahernacla  oolass  than  ^  latter :  the  presumption 
would  be,  even  independently  of  tlie  w^ameA,  drawo  inm  Eiekiel,  that 
they  both  alike  overshi  dowed  a  saered  ark.  Ba(^  wboi  to  Miii  it  ia  adirled 
that  the  Cherub  of  Eden  is  actually  styled  a  covenng  Cherub,  uuil  when 
we  find  that  the  Levitical  Cherub  was  similarly  denominated  from  the  ex- 
press circumstance  of  its  covering  the  mercy-seat  upoa  the  ark  ;  we  i>c«m. 


'  See  ExocL  Krt.  19— 2>. 
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•ooK  Ti.  to  arrive  at  almost  absolute  certainty,  that  the  Paradisiacal  tabernacle  had 
an  ark  as  well  as  the  LeviticaL 

(S.)  If  from  Adam  we  pass  to  the  second  father  of  mankind^  we  know, 
that  both  before  and  after  the  deluge  he  conversed  with  God.  We  know, 
that  he  moved  upon  the  surface  of  the  great  deep,  when  the  waters  covered 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  We  know,  that  he  sacrificed  upon  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  mountain ;  which  geographically  coincided  with  Paradise^  and 
which  therefore  (as  it  is  often  styled  in  Scripture)  was  peculiarly  the  holy 
mountain  of  God.  We  know,  that  he  was  born  out  of  the  vii^  Ark,  as 
Adam  was  born  out  of  the  virgin  Earth.  We  know,  that,  if  the  Cherubim 
of  Eden  remained  until  the  deluge  (and  Scripture  never  intimates  that  they 
were  earlier  withdrawn),  he  and  his  family  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  their  figure :  for,  since  in  every  particular  they  resembled  the  Cherubim 
of  the  Levitical  tabernacle,  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  believing  that  their 
use  and  intent  were  also  the  same.  And  we  know,  that,  like  Adam,  he  waa 
an  universal  father,  presiding  over  an  entire  world. 

(3.)  So,  with  respect  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  know,  that  his  3piri^  io 
the  day  of  the  creation,  moved  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters.  We  kbow, 
that  the  word,  by  which  this  motion  is  exiiibited  to  us,  properly  describes 
the  fluttering  of  wings,  as  when  a  bird  broods  over  her  young.  We  knoir 
from  innumerable  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  that  Jehovah  the  Messenger, 
through  whom  alone  communication  has  been  kept  up  between  the  worm 
man  and  Jehovah  the  Father,  whenever  he  deigned  to  converse  with  his 
creatures,  manifested  himself  in  a  human  form ;  and  that  at  length,  whea 
tiie  fulness  of  time  was  arrived,  lie  dwelt  permanently  among  os^  in  outward 
aspect  like  a  mere  mortal.  We  have  reason  therefore  from  analogy  tx>  be- 
lieve, that,  when  he  conversed  with  Adam  or  with  Cain  or  wit)i  Noal^ 
'  he  similarly  appeared  to  them  under  a  human  figure :  and  this  opioioii  is 
confirmed  by  the  very  remarkable  phraseology,  which  Moses  ip  ooe  partK 
oular  passage  has  been  directed  to  use. 

It  is  said,  that,  after  the  fall,  Adam  and  Eve  heard  the  Voice  offkflMf^ 
God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  Such  language^  wl 
general  analogy  of  Scripture  is  considered,  seems  plainly  to  import^ 
person,  who  is  thu3  described  as  walking  in  the  garden^  is  so  spoken 
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cause  be  was  really  walking  there  in  a  human  form,  and  because  therefore  cdap.  vu 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps  might  be  dbtinctly  heard  by  the  guilty  pain  Ac- 
cordingly, the  whole  conversation^  which  immediately  afterwards  takes 
place  between  the  Supreme  Being,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  serpent,  almost 
pecessarily  implies,  that  the  former  was  distinctly  visible  to  each  of  the 
latter :  and,  as  we  further  advance  in  the  narrative,  the  same  opinion  still 
continues  to  force  itself  upon  us ;  for  the  action  of  making  coats  from  skins 
and  of  clothing  with  them  our  naked  first  parents  seems  obviously  to  be  the 
action  of  one,  who  in  outward  form  resembled  a  man.  Nor  must  we  omit 
noticing  an  important  peculiarity  in  the  language  of  Moses :  he  does  not 
say,  that  they  heard  the  Lord  God  walking,  but  that  th^y  heard  the  Voice 
of  the  Lord  God  walking.  By  the  Voice  we  are  here  to  understand  what  Is 
elsewhere  called  the  Word:  and  by  the  JVord  we  must  understand  that 
divine  personage,  who,  assuming  from  time  to  time  a  human  figure,  was  the 
ministerial  organ  of  intercourse  between  God  and  man.  Such  is  the  sense, 
in  which  the  passage  is  explained  by  the  Targumbts :  they  agree  to  render 
it,  They  heard  the  Word  of  the  Lord  God  walking  ;  and  the  Jerusalem 
Targutii  paraphrases  the  beginning  of  the  next  verse.  The  Word  of  the  Lord 
called  unto  Adam.  The  Word  therefore,  that  called,  was  the  Word  or 
Vpice,  that  walked :  for  the  participle  walkings  as  the  Jews  themselves 
acknowledge,  docs  not  relate  to  the  Lord  God,  but  to  the  Voice '.  But  the 
action  of  walking,  as  ascribed  to  the  Voice  or  Word,  necessarily  implies  a 
visible  personality ;  for  a  mere  voice,  in  the  sense  of  a  sound  or  a  noiscy 
could  not  properly  be  said  to  walk :  the  Voice  therefore  must  have  been  a 
person.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  determine,  who  that  person  was :  by. 
the  Word  of  Jehovahy  the  ancient  Israelites,  as  it  appears  from  the  Tar-^ 
gumsi  understood  the  great  Messenger  of  the  covenant,  who  is  said  by 
Malacbi  to  be  the  lord  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and,  under  the  Chris- 
tie dispenaatioD,  the  term  is  applied,by  John  to  the  Messiah,  as  being  God 
inCTmatQ*.    The  Voice  therefore^  that  walked  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  was 

'  '  1^0S  oaiiiHi  (Bit  vpii  flby  de  qoa  dicilar,  quod  ambulavcrit  in  horto.    Maimon.  Mor.  Ne- 

^Mh.  pair.  L  c  Sit    Vada  atiam  Taeror  Hainmor.  sect  Bereshith.  apud  Owen.  Exerc  z. 

'ibHab.vi.L 

.;    t  •''lahdk  ill.  1.  JbhftL  1—14. 

P0g.  iSM^  voju  III.  4  H 
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sooK  VI.  that  divine  Angel  or  Messenger,  whoin  Jacob  invocates  as  the  spedal  God 
of  his  family,  and  whom  he  had  openly  beheld  in  a  bodily  form :  and  the 
%vhole  analogy  of  Scripture  requires  us  to  suppose,  that  it  was  in  a  bodilj 
form  likewise  that  the  same  exalted  personage  successively  revealed  himself 
to  Adam  and  to  Noah  '•  Lastly  we  know,  that,  in  the  very  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  God  is  the  universal  father  of  mankind,  the  common  parent 
and  governor  and  preserver  and  renewer  of  the  world  and  all  that  it  con* 
tains. 

2.  These  various  matters  we  indeed  learn  from  the  testimony  of  Afoses : 
but  yet,  though  he  was  divinely  inspired,  it  b  obvious,  that,  in  the  detail  of 
historical  facts,  even  inspiration  itself  could  do  no  more  than  enable  him  to 
deliver  the  truth  free  from  all  adventitious  mixture  oi  error.  Now  the 
several  historical  facts,  which  constitute  the  subject  of  his  early  narrative  and 
which  have  been  briefly  touched  upon  in  the  foregoing  statement,  could  not 
but  have  been  perfectly  well  known  to  the  family  of  Noah :  and,  as  Nimrod 
the  Cuthite  was  only  the  third  in  descent  from  that  patriarch,  they  must  have 
been  thoroughly  familiar  to  him  also ;  and,  if  to  Aim,  they  must  have  been 
equally  so  to  his  contemp<>raries.  They  would  consequently  stand  upon 
very  different  ground  from  aursehes:  for  tve  look  back  to  such  events^  as 
most  remotely  distant,  and  as  wholly  unlike  any  thing  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed;  they^  on  the  contrary,  would  view  them  as  ordinary 
recent  transactions,  and  would  be  prepared  to  receive  any  plausible  system 
which  should  be  built  upon  those  acknowledged  realities. 

And  now  let  us  consider,  whether  the  very  texture  of  Pagan  Idolatry 
does  not  itself  point  out  most  distinctly  the  steps  by  which  it  was  intro- 
duced. 

(1.)  As  Jehovah  the  Messenger  was  wont  to  manifest  himself  in  a  humaa 
form,  each  of  those  manifestations  would  clearly  be  what  the  Hindoos  call 
nn  Avatar  or.  descent  of  the  Deity :  and,  as  the  early  history  of  Iran  haa 
been  ingrafted  upon  the  local  history  of  Hindostan,  we  may  feel  suffideiAly 
sure,  that  the  doctrine  of  Avatars  was  equally  fitmiliar  to  the  Cuthic  fimndera 
ofBabeL 


'  Gen.  xhriiL  \5. 16.  xaSL  34^-401'.' BaiJ&aH*  $^  4^ 
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'"  Everyone  of  such  appeai*ances  then  would  be  viewed,  and  rightly  viewed^  cukT.  m. 
as  a  descent  of  the  Godhead.  But,  with  profanely  speculative  men,  various 
conjectures  would  soon  arise  respecting  these  extraordinary  manifestations : 
and  high^vaulting  ambition  would  ere  long  be  ready  to  avail  itself  of  them. 
-  Aft  one  age  could  not  positively  know  the  precise  aspect  of  the  human 
form,  that  served  as  a  vehicle  of  the  Divinity  to  another  age  :  the  Supreme 
Being  would  be  said  to  animate  successively  different  bodies  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  communicating  with  mortals.  These  appearances  however  were 
but  of  a  transitory  nature  :  when  the  behest  of  heaven  was  delhrered,  the 
human  figure  was  no  more  vbible  upon  earth,  either  vanishing  suddenly 
from  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  or  being  openly  taken  up  into  heaven '.  A 
question  therefore  would  speedily  arise,  whetlier  a  descent  of  a  more  per* 
fnanent  description  might  not  be  reasonably  expected :  and  the  first  pro- 
phecy 4]pon  record  would  no  less  rightly  than  obviously  produce  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  It  was  known,  that  some  being  of  a  highly  mysterious 
nature,  man  because  of  woman  bom,  yet  differing  from  all  other  men  be* 
cause  bom  only  of  woman,  should  in  due  time  break  the  power  of  the  ma* 
li^Hint  spirit,  which  had  chosen  the  serpent  for  his  bodily  vehicle  \  And 
H  was  expected,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  remarkable  language  of  Eve  on 
tiie'biith  of  Ccun,  that  this  being  would  be  no  less  exalted  a  personage  tlian 
the  Divinity  himself.  As  he  was  to  be  born  of  woman,  and  consequently 
as  he  was  first  to  appear  like  an  infant,  the  idea  oi  permanency  would  neces* 
sarily  be  associated  with  such  a  manifestation :  and,  from  the  terms  of  the 
prophecy,  some  would  argue,  that,  as  he  was  emphatically  styled  the  seed 
ef  the  wamanj  he  must  needs  be  produced  from  a  virgin ;  while  others, 
viewing  such  an  event  as  an  impossibility,  would  adopt  the  lower  opinion, 
that  he  would  be  bom  of  woman  only  as  every  other  person  is  so  bom. 
This  last  seems  to  have  been  the  tod  hastily  adopted  opinion  of  Eve.  Inn 
patient  for  the  divine  deliverer,  who  had  been  promised  without  any  parti* 
cular  Hmitaticm  of  time,  she  no  sooner  beholds  Cain,  who  was  doubtless  her 
aped  though  he  was  likewise  the  seed  of  Adam,  than  she  joyfully  exclaims^ 

■  Set  Gen.  zvHL  S3.   Jndg.  tL  11—24.   Dan.  iii.  25.    Luke  xxiv.  31. 
'  **  ((m  ta  adimraUe  sennoA  of  Bp,  Horsley  on  the  mode  in  wluch  this  prophecy  would 
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feooK  Ti.  I  have  gotten  the  man  even  Jehovah  himself.  Circumstances  soon  proved, 
that  she  Has  niistukeii :  but  her  speech  was  carefully  remembered ;  aod  the 
great  authority,  wbich  it  derived  froui  the  utterer,  was  afterwa|^]s  produo- 
tive  of  most  important  consequences.  Men  Looked  out  for  a  permanent 
manifestation  of  the  Iledeemer ;  who,  bom  either  of  a  woman  or  of  a  vir- 
gin, should  for  a  season  visibly  dwell  upon  earth,  and  at  length,  when  bis 
high  commission  was  accomplished,  should  be  taken  up  into  heaven  as  was 
Uiiual  with  the  temporary  human  appearances  of  Jehovah. 

Whether  this  expectation  produced  hero-worship  before  the  flood,  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  deteriiiine,  though  I  think  such  a  result  hr  from  impro- 
bable :  but  it  was  manifestly  the  vehicle,  by  which  it  was  brought  into  the 
new  world.  As  it  was  agraed  on  all  hands,  that  there  were  temporary 
manifestations  of  Jehovah,  and  that  a  permanent  one  mi^t  assuredly  be 
looked  out  for ;  and,  as  some  contended  that  he  would  be  bom  excbt^vety 
of  woman,  while  each  party  allowed  that  he  would  at  any  rate  be  the  off- 
spring  of  a  woman :  the  corrupters  of  religion  after  the  deluge  beg^  to 
argue,  with  much  plausibility,  from  these  acknowledged  premises,  that  there 
had  o/reat^  been  several  permanent  manifestations  of  Jehovah,  and  that 
hereafter  there  would  be  many  more  of  a  simitar  description.  It  was  cotv- 
tended,  that  every  extraordinary  personage,  whose  <^ce  was  to  reclaim  or 
to  punish  mankind,  was  an  Avatar  or  descent  of  the  Godhead :  and,  ia 
support  of  such  an  opinion,  the  testimony  of  Eve  in  favour  of  the  fiBtrictde 
Cain  would  doubtless  be  alleged.  One  of  these  Avatars  was  Adam  :  ano- 
ther of  them  lA'as  his  first-born,  Abel  and  Seth  were  the  same :  and  the 
righteous  Enoch,  who  was  pretematurally  removed  from  human  converse 
in  the  very  mode  in  which  the  visible  form  of  the  Deity  was  wont  to 
ascend  to  heaven,  was  no  doubt  a  roost  eminent  and  decided  Avatar. 
Simitar  honours  were  extended  to  Noah  and  his  three  sons :  Kimrod  TCs 
also  an  Avatar :  and,  when  idolatry  bad  obtained  a  deSnite  form,  the  God-  - 
head  was  thought  to  be  regulariy  incarnate,  both  in  his  repreaentative  the 
pennaueot  high-priest,  and  in  each  warlike  adventurer  who  lieaded  a  colony 
or  who  rendered  some  distinguished  service  to  his  country. 

.(2,y  While  matters  were  thus  prosperously  in  train,  points  of  specious 
similitude  would  be  carefully  sought  out  in  order  that  the  the^ 
acquire  tbe  greater  plausibility. 
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Adam  was  bom  from  the  virgin  Earth :  Noah  was  produced  from  his  cnxp.  ti* 
idlegorical  mother  the  Ark,  without  the  cooperation  of  a  father.  Each  was  a 
preacher  of  righteousness:  each  dwelt  upon  the  Paradisiacal  mount  of 
God :  each  was  an  universal  parent  If  Adam  introduced  one  world ; 
Noah  destroyed  that  world,  and  introduced  another :  and,  as  the  actual 
circumstance  of  two  successive  worlds  led  to  the  doctrine  of  an  endless  mun- 
dane succession ;  each  patriarch  was  alike  viewed  as  a  creator,  a  preserver, 
and  a  dissolves  Nor  was  their  resemblance  to  the  character  of  the  Deity 
in  aoother  particular  omitted.  God  is  said  to  have  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  chaotic  waters :  Noah  likewise  moved  in  the  Ark  upon  the  face  of  the 
deluge ;  and  Adam  was  both  feigned  to  have  performed  a  similar  voyage 
from  a  more  ancient  world,  and  was  viewed  as  floating  upon  the  great  deep 
in  the  larger  ship  of  the  Earth.  Each  therefore,  like  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah, 
was  Naraj/an.9T  He  that  moves  upon  the  waters:  and,  as  the  word  which 
expresses  that  motion  conveys  the  idea  of  the  fluttering  of  a  bird;  the  great 
father,  who  is  bom  out  of  the  navicular  egg,  is  described  as  a  beautiful 
sylph  exulting  in  his  golden  wings. 

^  (S. )  From  such  speculations  it  was  but  an  easy  and  natural  step  to  direct 
hero-worship ;  for,  if  these  several  eminent  characters  were  permanent  mani- 
festations of  the  Deity,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
openly  adored,  as  was  the  case  with  each  temporary  manifestation  :  and, 
if  any  objection  were  raised,  a  subtle  distinction  would  readily  be  made 
between  the  incarnate  Godhead  and  the  recipient  human  body.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,-  that  this  very  distinction  still  subsists  among  the  Hindoos : 
and,  in  their  theology,  we  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  double  nature  of 
each  eminent'  personage  that  appears  upon  the  earth. 

..  (4.)  This  doctrine  once  admitted  would  inevitably  bring  with  it  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Metempsychosis.  Adaxn,  and  Enoch,  and  Noah,  might  in  out- 
ward appearance  be  different  men :  but  they  were  really  the  selfsame 
divine  person,  who  had  been  promised  as  the  seed  of  the  woman,  sacces* 
riydy  animBtiiig  nrious  human  bodies.  As  such,  the  whole  of  his  cba«* 
ncter  must  belaqg  ^  tbnn  i ;  mA^  ^hat  he  has  once  performed  upon  the 
earth^^lie.will  ipg^iiifBifiniJupi^^  to  M  eternity. 

: :  65?)  UflPfi*  ilt  gWliyiUMl  l\(|  ywt  firther,  who  is  strictly  one,  though  ma- 
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looK  VI.  nifesting  Iiimself  in  difierent  bodies  and  at  different  periods^  was  sometiines  I 

reputed  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  sometiaies  said  to  be  sirni^y  the<iflfepTing 
of  a  woman.  Hence  also,  though  the  primeval  aneestors  of  aaankkid  were 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  hero-gods,  they  were  supposed  to  have  previously 
descended  from  heaven  and  to  have  entered  into  the  human  foraas  which 
they  occupied.  Henoe  likewise  the  great  fether  is  so  firequendy  repre^ 
sented  as  contending  with  a  serpent ;  which  slays  him,  dioa^  he  alti^ 
mately  triumphs  over  it  and  crushes  its  head :  an  idea  afterwards  curiously 
transferred  to  the  deluge,  which  was  specially  viewed  as  the  work  of  Che 
evil  principle.  And  hence  he  is  so  often  exhibited  to  us,  aMi  holy  and  just 
person,  a  preacher  of  righteousness ;  who  should  descend  from  heaven  to 
earth,  in  order  that  he  might  teach  man  his  duty  towards  the  Godhead. 

(6.)  While  hero-worship  B^as  thus  speciously  inferoduced,  tte  outward 
ceremonial  was  carefully  retained :  and  mankind  found  themselves  un- 
awares seduced  into  idolatry,  while  as  yet  little  (^parent  change  had  taken 
place. 

The  divine  institution  of  piacular  sacrifice  was  duly  observed :  and,  aS 
Adam  and  Noah  had  each  offered  up  his  oblation  upon  die  holy  Paradi- 
siacal mount  of  God,  the  practice  of  sacrificing  upon  hills  dther  natoral  or 
artificial  was  industriously  kept  up.  The  victim  was  indeed  devoted  to  the 
great  transmigrating  father  of  mankind  :  but  the  plea  of  such  adoration 
was,  that  the  great  father  was  a  permanent  incarnation  of  the  promised 
deliverer. 

As  the  offering  ot  piacular  sacrifice  necessarily  implies  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  lost  purity ;  so  the  most  solemn  rites  of  the  Gentiles  were  specially 
directed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  recovery  of  it     Man,  beuagafrUoa  crea* 
ture,  would  in  all  ages  equally  require  that  change  of  heart  and  dispositioo^ 
which  by  a  natural  figure  of  rhetoric  is  described  as  a  regeneratioo  or  a 
new  biitb.    The  doctrine  therefore  of  this  necessary  change,  bemg  feuoded- 
upon  our  physical  depravation,  must  inevitably  have  subsisted  in  the  Patri^ 
archal  Church,  no  less  than  in  the  Levitical  and  the  Christian :  and,  since 
baptism  by  water  was  used  as  an  outward  sign  under  the  Law  as  well 
under  the  Gospel,  and  sioftre  that  element  has  at  every  period  been 
the  most  apt  symbol  of  purification ;  we  may  reasonably  conclude^  tlMl  it 
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wi(S  not  unknown  under  the  Patriarchal  dispensation.  Accordingly  we  chap.  vt« 
£nd^  that  both  the  doctrine  itsdf,  and  the  external  rite,  form  a  very  promi* 
nent  fiaature  in  the  derived  aposta^  of  Paganism :  and^  though  a  singular 
perversion  has  taken  place,  yet  even  Ibat  perversion  has  originated  from  a 
puter  system.  The  deluge  was  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  tremendous  bap^ 
tism,  which  was  necessary  to  cleanse  a  guilty  worid  from  the  stains  which 
it  had  contracted :  and^  when  the  earth  emerged  in  renovated  beauty  from 
8.  eecoixl  chaofli  it  was  thought  to  be  bom  again  by  the  agency  of  water. 
In  tbe  theology  of  the  Gentfles,  this  great  event  was  intermingled  with  the 
doctrine  (tf  a  ;spiritual  regeneration:  and,  while  Noah  was  said  to  be  born 
anew  from  tiie^  womb  of  the  Ark,  he  was  likewise  said  to  be  bom  out  of  a 
poUttted  world  inta  tbe  pure  region  of  the  forfeited  Paradisiacal  mountain. 
Such  matters,  as  we  have  abondantly  seen,  formed  the  basis  of  the  Myste* 
ries :  and  the  ocw  birth  of  each  aspirant,  which  was  ordinarily  accompa* 
nied  by  a  baptism  of  water,  not  only  related  to  the  new  birth  from  the  Ark^ 
but  likewise  to  Im  admission  ikito  a  supposed  state  of  greater  mental  know- 
ledge  and  puri^ 

With  the  corrupted  ordioanees  of  Patriarchism  were  associated  its  equally 
corrapted  symbols*  The  bovine  Cherabiai  were  certainly  known  long  be* 
Sore  the  deluge :  and  we  have  found  considerable  reason  to  believe,  that 
tiiose,  which  were  stationed  before  the  gate  of  Paradise,  covered  a  sacred 
ark,  just  like  those  of  the  Levitidal  tabernacle.  Their  collective  eight 
beads,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  symboliEcd  retrospectively  the  eight 
members  of  Adam's  family,  and  prospectively  the  eight  members  of  the 
family  of  Noidi,  severally  viewed  as  the  vepresentadves  of  the  Church  gene- 
ral :  while  the  ark  or  boat,  as  it  is  infvariaUy  called  both  by  Josephus,  by 
the  Greek  interpreters,  and  by  the  inspiced  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
shadowed  but  the  Churcfa,^  as  designed  to  beioomnensamle  with  the  greater 
World,  but  as  destined  for  a  season  to  WicamtMMonils  wHli  the  smaller 
floating  Worid«  Accordingly,  the  ancient  JewVi '  no  Isii  tmh  the  Gentflefl^ ' 
deemed  the  World  avast  sbip^  sospeoded^  lik»th»Afb'iiiietf  A^^Mftet^ 
of  the  great  abyss :  and,  from  tba  tbHa>qiUMffidi  I  lit|t«. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  it  wastft  fjiimiUne 
c^rtaiu  extent,  for  tba  eactlt(ww.  iwtirii^ 
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tei^y  postcin avians ;  so,  from  what  I  am  able  to  judge  of  the  evidence,  I  crap.  ti. 
have  no  sufficient  authority  to  assert  the  point  The  expectation  that  the 
Godhead  would  permanently  become  incarnate,  and  the  actual  knowledge 
that  in  a  temporary  manner  he  had  already  more  than  once  appeared  under 
a  human  form,  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  belief,  that  the  descending 
person  was  one  out  of  three.  But,  when,  at  a  subsequent  period,  Abraham 
was  visited  by  three  anthropomorphic  beings,  one  of  whom  he  evidently 
acknowledges  to  be  Jehovah,  while  the  other  two  seem  to  have  been  attend- 
ing Angels ;  when  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  is  described  by  the  extraor- 
dinary phraseology  of  Jehovah  raining  down  fire  and  brimstone  from 
Jehovah;  when  Abraham  beheld  in  a  scenical  representation  the  future 
sacrifice  of  one,  who  bore  a  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being  similar  (so  far 
as  heavenly  matters  can  resemble  any  thing  human)  to  Isaac's  relation  to- 
wards himself;  and,  when  Jacob  styles  the  God  of  his  fathers  an  Angel  or 
Messenger^  which  necessarily  implies  tliat  that  divine  being  was  sent  by 
some  other  person :  when  such  events  took  place,  and  when  such  language 
was  held,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  not  to  suppose,  that  the  patriarchs  were 
then  acquainted  with  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Deity  \  No  proofs  like 
these  can  I  find  of  any  anterior  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  though  I 
pretend  not  to  deny  the  possible  existence  of  that  knowledge :  I  would  only 
be  understood  to  confess  my  entire  ignorance  of  any  satisfactory  demon- 
stration ;  whence  I  am  unwilling  to  assert  what  I  am  unable  to  prove. 

(8.)  The  union  of  hero-worship  with  Sabianism  arose  chiefly  from  per- 
v^ted  astronomy :  yet  even  for  this  further  innovation  a  decent  pretext 
was  not  wanting. 

Language,  from  its  original  poverty,  not  from  its  copiousness,  was  at  first 
highly  figurative :  and,  in  the  east,  it  has  very  much  retained  this  character 
even  to  the  present  day.  Respecting  the  phraseology  of  the  absolutely 
first  ages  we  can  indeed  speak  only  from  conjecture :  but,  as  time  renders 
laoguage  more  full,  and  as  a  figurative  mode  of  speech  prevailed  much 
later  than  the  .era  of  the  tower,  we  may  be  tolerably  sure,  that  previous 


■  TsNent  to  Bp.  Wnborton's  eqdaiiatuMi  of  the  mysterious  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  which  I 
^penasdMbtts'msoM^   Sivwli^g.  book  vL  sect.  5.  $  L 
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pooK  ▼!•  to  that  era  conversation  was  not  kss  6gurative.  Now  we  fin^  tiud,  m 
the  prophetic  dream  of  Joseph,  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  and  deveti  Stara 
represented  his  father  and  his  mother  and  his  eleven  brethren :  and  h  is 
plain,  that  such  a  manner  of  speaking  was  perfectly  familiar ;  for  Jacob^ 
without  the  least  hesitation,  thus  applies  the  vision  of  his  favourite  child  \ 
Descending  lower,  we  find,  that  in  a  similar  strain  the  great  deliverer  it 
foretold  under  the  tide  of  a  Star :  and  again,  at  a  yet  more  recent  period 
he  is  promised  under  the  image  of  a  Sun  of  righteousness,  rismg  upon  a 
benighted  world  *.  Tlie  same  principle  led  David  to  style  Jehovah  himself 
a  Sun  and  a  Shield:  and,  when  the  peculiar  language  of  prophecy  was 
framed  upon  thb  model,  revolutions  in  the  governing  powers  of  the  world 
were  described  by  signs  in  the  various  heavenly  bodies  ^  So  strong  indeed 
is  its  vitality,  that  it  prevails  even  yet  in  the  blaioning  of  arms :  and,  as  we 
certainly  received  heraldry  from  our  Gothic  ancestors ;  I  strongly  suspect 
that  they  received  it,  in  its  first  rude  form,  firom  the  Nimrodian  Goths  of 
Babel,  whose  sign  or  national  bamier  was  a  dove.  The  colours  in  the  arma 
of  freemen  or  gentry  are  simply  described  as  colours :  but,  in  those  of  the 
nobility,  they  are  exhibited  by  the  names  of  corresponding  gems ;  while,  in 
the  shield  of  royalty  itself  they  are  curiously  set  forth  mider  tie  appella^ 
tions  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  and  the  Planets. 

The  use,  which  the  astronomizing  apostates  woidd  moke  of  Ais  figurative 
language  is  sufficiently  obvious.  At  first,  the  Sun  would  be  deemed  a  typo 
of  God,  next  his  abode,  and  lastly  himself:  and,  when  the  Divinity  was 
held  to  be  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  great  father,  the  same  notions 
woufd  be  transferred  to  this  i)ersonage  also.  The  seven  planets,  of  which 
the  Moon  was  accounted  one,  would  similarly  be  viewed  as  representatives 
*  of  the  seven  members  of  the  two  successive  primeval  fiunilies :  and  the 
Moon  especially,  as  the  consort  of  the  Sun,  would  be  employed  to  symbolize 
^  the  mystic  consort  both  of  God  and  of  the  great  father.  Similar  imagery^ 
in  an  uncorrupted  state,  has  been  handed  down,  as  we  shall  presently  find^ 
even  to  Christianity  itself. 

3.  Our  information  relative  to  the  outward  forms  of  the  Patriarchal  reli* 

"  GeiLzu?iL9,ia  *  Numb. xxiv.  17.    Malaclu f?.  2.  '  PsaloslnxiiwUU 
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gkm  are  so  very  scanty,  that  it  would  be  mere  trifling  to  urge  the  point  in  cbap.  ti; 
too  minute  a  manner :  it  may  however  be  safely  said,  that  Paganism  strictly 
resembles  Patriarchism  in  every  outward  particular  which  we  da  know  of 
the  latter.  Hence  the  one  may  justly  be  esteemed  an  imitative  deprava*- 
tion  of  the  other :  and  hence,  both  Scuthism  and  its  Babylonic  successor 
lonism,  are  by  Epiphanius  not  unfitly  denominated  heresies ;  by  which  he 
might  seem  to  intimate,  that  they  were  rather  apostatical  corruptions  of  a 
prior  religion  than  absolutely  new  systems  of  theology.  We  have  already 
found,  that  each  had  the  doctrine  of  an  incarnate  God,  each  had  a  sacred 
ark  provided  with  cherubic  symbols,  each  held  the  tenet  of  a  new  birth 
outwardly  typified  by  water,  each  recognized  the  divine  institution  of  sacri* 
fice :  and,  if  we  proceed  to  other  particulars,  we  shall  "istill  perceive  the 
same  resemblance.  ^ 

( 1 .)  As  every  ancient  patriarch  was  at  once  a  king  and  a  priest,  so  every 
gentile  sovereign  was  long  accounted  both  a  priest  and  a  king '. 

(2.)  When  Abraham  was  called  away  from  among  the  idolaters  of 
Chald^a,  we  may  be  sure,  that  he  would  retain  genuine  Patriarchism,  re- 
jecting only  the  superstitious  corruptions  of  it :  in  the  worship  therefore  of 
him  and  his  successors,  we  may  trace  the  worship  of  Adam  and  of  Enoch 
and  of  Noah.     Now  the  great  ancestor  of  the  Israelites,  immediately  npoA 
the  divine  grant  to  him  of  Palestine,  not  only  sacrificed  to  Jehovah  upon  an 
altar,  but  likewise  studiously  built  that  altar  on  the  summit  of  a  holy  moun- 
tain ;  thus  imitating  the  action  of  Adam  and  of  Noah,  when  they  sacri- 
ficed on  the  top  of  the  Paradisiacal  mount  of  Ararat  \     Nor  was  thb  cir- 
cumstance purely  accidental:  the  mountain  of  the  sacrifice  was  clearly 
viewed  as  a  consecrated  high  place ;  for  we  find  him  afterwards  returning 
thither  from  his  journey  to  the  south,  and  again  calling  upon  the  name  of 
the  Ia>rd  '•    Such  a  mode  of  worship  was  sanctioned  by  God  himself,  as 
we  may  learn  by  pursuing  the  bbtory  of  Abraham*     In  the  most  trying 
and  awful  transaction  of  his  whole  Hfe^  when  he  is  directed  to  sacrifice  his 
son,  the  choice  of  place  is  not  left  to^  hiv'bwd  diieretion;  but  he  is  com- 
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■ooK  Yi.  manded  to  devota  the  victiin  on  the  mountain  of  Moiiab**  I  ffMtly  doobl^ 
whether  the  name  of  this  hill  be  Hebrew :  with  Mr^  Wil£wd,  I  am  much 
inclined  to  believe,  that  it  waa  a  local  Meru  or  imitative  Paradisiacal  Ar^ 
rat ;  and,  by  the  act  of  the  patriarch,  it  was  reclaimed  firooi  superstition^ 
and  solemnly  set  apart  for  the  future  mysterious  sacrifice  of  the  promised 
Saviour.  In  a  similar  manner,  when  Jacob  fled  from  Latiaa  aad  when  he 
was  afterwards  reconciled  to  bis  father-in-law,  we  find  him  oflfering  a  sacrW 
fice,  not  in  the  plain,  but  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain. 

(3.)  Another  of  the  patriarchal  sanctuaries  waa  the  hallowed  grovt^ 
which  was  meant  as  a  transcript  of  the  garden  of  Eden.  Thus  we  are  told^ 
that  Abraham  planted  a  grove  in  Beer^Shtba^  and  called  there  on  the  natn€ 
of  the  Lord:  and  thus  we  find  him  dwelling  under  a  tree  in  the  plain  of 
Mamre,  when  accosted  by  his  three  mysterious  visitors  \  I  need  scaroelj 
remark,  how  perfectly  in  both  these  particulars  Paganism  resembled  Par 
triarchism. 

(4.)  There  is  yet  another  point  of  similitude  between  them,  which  must 
by  no  means  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Among  the  heathens^  a  rude  atone 
column  anointed  with  oil  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  symbols  of  the  gineaft 
fother.  Whether,  in  the  Patriarchal  Theology,  it  was  used^  on  account  of 
its  firmness,  as  a  type  of  the  Divinity,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine : 
thou^,  from  some  remarkable  passages,  I  thmk  it  probable^  that  such  waa 
the  case.  Jehovah  is  more  than  once  styled  a  rock;  and  thmt  too,  in  ex-» 
press  reference  to  the  same  title  as  applied  to  the  deities  of  the  Gentilea  \ 
The  Redeemer  also  is  q>oken  of  as  a  rock  and  a  stone;  firm  indeed  and 
immoveable,  but  which  should  give  oflfence  to  both  houses  of  Israeli 

>  Gen.  xxiL  2.  *  Gen.  xxi.  33.  xriii.  1,  4,  8. 

)  Heiiihe  rockf  his  taort  is  perfeet-^Bvt  Jeshurun  hghtly  esteemed  the  rock  of  his  saha» 
iiiWr-uQf  the  rock  thai  hegat  thee  thou  art  ummnt^^  and  hasiJbrgoiieH  God  thtajbrmett 
the^-^Hom  should  one  €hase  a  thmuand^  mnd  tnoptU  ten  thousand  ioJUgkt^  except  their  rock 
had  sold  tkem^  and  the  Lord  had  shut  them  up  f  For  their  rodt  is  not  as  our  rockf  eoem  owt 
enemies  themsdves  being  judges — For  the  Lord  shaB  judge  his  people— and  he  shaB  ss^^ 
Where  are  their  godsy  the  rock  in  tohom  they  trusted.  Deut.  xxxii.  4, 15>  18,  S0»  SI,  36,  S7. 
See  also  1  Sam.  ii.  2.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3.  Ftalm  xviiL  2,  31,  46.  xxviiL  1.  xzxi«  S.  xln.  9t. 
IxxviiL  37*    Isaiah  xvii.  10.  xxvi.  4. 

«  Isaiah  viiL  14w    lConx.10.    Dao.iL4&    MatU  zxi  42.  M. 


Honefer  tbw may  be»  k is  aft knt suflknently  clear,  that  tlie  stone  pillar  omAw.Yu 
anokited  with  ott  was  a  patriarchal  hieroglyphic  coonected  with  the  wor- 
aUp  of  the  Deity :  for  we  find  Jacob,  setting  up  soch  a  monument,  and 
distiogoishing  it  by  a  name  which  signifies  the  hmue  of  God;  and  we  again 
find  hm  erecting  another  pillar,  when  a  solemn  covenant  was  made  in  tiie 
presence  of  Jehovah  between  himself  and  Laban  \ 

(5.)  Whether  the  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Israel  used  in  their  worship 
a  sacred  ark  surmounted  by  Cherubim,  does  not  certainly  appear :  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  Laban,  who  was  equally  of  the  fiunily  of 
£ber,  had  something  of  this  kind,  though  he  seems  in  a  measure  at  least 
to  have  abused  it  to  the  purposes  of  idolatry*  When  Jacob  fled  away  from 
him^  Rachd  is  said  to  have  scden  the  Teraphim  of  her  fiither:  and  these 
Laban  afterwards  reclaims  under  the  appellation  of  his  gods '.  It  appears 
tiien,  that  the  Teraphim  were  certain  images  which  he  worshipped :  but  it 
is  not  equally  manifest  ci  what  description  they  were.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  they  were  the  same  as  Seraphim;  for  in  fiict  the  very  word 
Teraphim  is  no  other  tlian  Seraphim  pronounced  after  the  Chaldean  man- 
ner !  but  Ae  Seraphim  must  clearly,  I  think,  be  identified  with  the  Che- 
rubim. This  supposition  best  accords  with  what  we  read  of  the  Teraphim 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  When  Micah  lapsed  into  idolatry,  it  was 
plainly  of  soch  a  nature  as  to  be  closely  copied  fiiom  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle :  for  he  had  a  house  or  temple  with  an  epho^  and  he  prevailed 
upon  a  Levite  to  officiate  as  his  priest.  Now  the  images,  which  he  placed 
in  this  oratory,  are  styled  Tkrephim :  and  their  locality  answers  so  exactly 
to  that  of  tiie  legitimate  Cherubim,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  them  any 
thing  else  dian  a  studied  imitation  ofthose  primeval  hieroglyphics '.  Such 
an  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  well-known  passage  in  Hosea ; 
where  it  is  foietold,  that  the  children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days  with- 
met  a  hmg^  and  without  a  prince^  and  without  sacrifice^  and  without  an 
image,  and  xvithout  ephod,  and  without  Teraphim  ^  The  drift  oS  the  pro- 
phecy is  argued  by  Bp.  Horsley  to  be  ttus ;  that  the  Jews,  during  the  pe- 

«  Gen.  xxviiL  17—22.  xxxi.  45, 51, 52.  *  Gen.  xxxi.  19, 50. 

>  Judg.  zviL  5—18.  xidil  14,  IT—SU  «  Hosea  ilL  4. 
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riod  of  their  last  dispersion,  should  be  without  access  to  God  through  a 
Saviour,  yet  without  falling  into  idolatry :  but  such  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  tlie  whole  drift  of  it ;  and,  from  a  defective  statement  (right  as  far 
as  it  goes,  yet  in  part  defect we)j  his  Lordship  has  been  led  into  perhaps 
not  quite  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  term.  The  full  sense  of  the  pre* 
diction  seems  to  be ;  that  the  Jews,  without  falling  into  idolatry  or  spiritual 
adultery,  should  remain,  during  a  long  space  of  time,  without  a  king,  with- 
out access  to  God  through  a  Saviour  by  typical  sacrifice,  and  without  the 
gorgeous  solemnities  of  the  temple  service.  How  accuititely  this  prophecy 
has  been  fulfilled,  need  not  here  be  insisted  upon :  but  such  a  view  of  it 
necessarily  leads  us  to  identify  the  Teraphim  with  the  Cherubim,  though 
they  might  be,  and  doubtlsss  sometimes  were,  prostituted  to  idolatry.  The 
prediction  thus  understood  is  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  minutely  an- 
swers to  the  typical  character  of  Hosea's  harlot  wife,  owned  indeed  as  such, 
but  without  restitution  of  conjugal  rites.  They  should  be  without  a  sove- 
seign,  and  without  sacrifice ;  they  should  also  be  without  the  sacerdotal 
ephod,  and  without  the  Cherubim  here  denominated  Teraphim^  which  they 
held  to  be  tlie  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  temple  ordinances :  but,  while 
tlius  deprived  and  disgraced,  they  should  yet  be  without  an  image,  set  up 
for  the  purpose  of  idolatrous  worship. 

(6.)  A  single  particular  still  remains  to  be  noticed,  ere  I  dismiss  the 
subject  of  the  derivation  of  Paganism  from  Patriarcbism.  When  Jacob 
was  compelled  to  flee  from  the  house  of  his  father,  as  he  slept  by  nigh^ 
a  very  remarkable  vision  was  presented  to  his  ima^ation.  A  ladder,  as 
the  word  is  rendered  by  our  translators,  seemed  to  reach  from  earth  to 
heaven :  upon  it  the  angels  of  God  ascended  and  descended :  and  above  it^ 
apparently  in  a  visible  form,  stood  Jehovah  himself.  The  symbol,  what- 
ever it  was,  thus  exhibited  to  Jacob,  must  have  been  some  &miliar  patri- 
archal symbol,  known  and  used  anterior  to  the  dispersion  from  Babel :  for 
we  find  an  instrument  witli  seven  steps,  closely  resembling  that  which  was 
displayed  to  Jacob,  employed  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mithratic  Orgies, 
end  flesigned  to  represent  tlie  sidereal  or  celestial  transmigration  of  souls. 

'  Gen.  xxviiL  Ifl^  19. 
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Such  dffinity  is  too  close  to  have  been  accidental :  the  only  question  is,  ^"^«  ^* 
what  was  the  true  form  of  the  machine.    This  I  have  already  had  occJtsioQ 
to  answer :  I  may  now  therefore  repeat,  that  the  implement  in  each  case 
was  not  a  ladder,  but  a  pyramid  with  seven  steps  or  stages  on  every  side 
of  it    In  the  vision  of  Jacob,  it  seemed  to  reach  to  heaven,  and  God  him- 
self rested  upon  its  summit    It  was  doubtless,  I  think,  meant  to  represent 
what  is  often  called  in  Scripture  the  mountain  of  God  or  the  mountain  of 
the  assembly :  and,  as  that  mountain  is  expressly  styled  the  garden  ofEden^ 
and  as  it  is  described  with  reference  to  Jud^  and  Babylon  as  shuated  in 
the  sides  of  the  north ;  we  may  be  nearly  sure,  that  the  vision  exhibited 
that  hill,  which  coincided  with  the  Paradisiltcal  Ararat,  which  the  Gentiles 
denominated  Meru  or  Ida,  which  in  the  case  of  the  t6wer  they  represented 
by  a  pyramid  with  seven  stages,  and  which  they  viewed  precisely  as  Para- 
dise  is  viewed  in  Holy  Writ  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  be* 
tw^n  true  and  false  religion  \    The  hill  of  Eden,  in  short,  among  the  early 
patriarchs,  was  used  to  represent  heaven :  and,  when  the  great  apostasy 
(inder  Nimrod  took  place,  the  symbol  was  carefully  preserved,  and  wab  still 
Applied  in  the  self-same  manner,  by  the  introducers  of  a  corrupt  theological 
system.     It  equally  shadowed  out  a  celestial  abode :  but,  instead  of  being 
surmounted  by  Jehovah  as  in  the  dream  of  Jacob,  it  was  the  fictitious  resi* 
dence  of  those  two  races  of  hero-gods,  who  had  once  indeed  literally 
tenanted  its  summit. 

4.  Thus  we  find,  that  Paganism  is  no  other  than  perverted  Patriarchism  r 
whence  it  will  follow,  that,  if  we  only  make  allowance  for  the  introduction 
^f  a  false  object  of  worship,  the  external  ritual  of  the  former  will  in  a  great 
degree  exhibit  to  us  the  external  ritual  of  the  latter ;  while  the  leading  ideis, 
which  prevailed  in  the  one,  may  be  supposed,  with  the  same  allowance,  to 
hlive  prevailed  in  the  other. 

Of  this  last  particular  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  the  book  of  Job^ 
which  certainly  describes  patriarchal  times,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
precise  period  of  its  composition.  The  sufferer,  fully  determined  not  to 
murmur  a^inst  the  dispensations  of  heaven,  is  represented  as  exclaiming^ 

I  baiah  xIt.  1$»    Ezek.  xxtIB.  13^16. 
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*i.  Naked  came  I  out  of  wig  mother'*  womb,  and  naked  ahtU  I  return  thitker  '. 
In  this  remarkable  expression  Job  no  doubt  means  to  say,  that,  as  be 
brought  nothing  into  the  world  at  his  birth,  so  he  shall  carry  nothing  out 
frf"  it  at  his  death:  but  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  phraseology  is  what  we 
must  attend  to,  because  it  conveys  the  self-same  idea  that  was  so  familiar 
to  the  Gentiles.  He  speaks  of  his  birA,  as  an  egress  from  the  womb  of 
his  mother :  and  his  burial  he  describes,  as  a  return  into  the  womb  of  his 
mother.  The  earth  therefore  he  must  have  viewed,  as  a  great  universal 
parent ;  and  the  grave,  or  rather  the  excavated  catacomb  in  which  throu^- 
oot  the  east  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  ordinarily  deposited,  as  ^e  womb 
of  that  parent  This  womb  he  mentions,  without  the  least  anterior  pre- 
paradofi,  as  bearing  a  close  analogy  to  the  womb  of  bis  natural  mother; 
so  that  the  two  mi^t  not  improperiy  be  even  identified  in  a  single  sentence, 
•ioT  such  is  evidently  the  force  of  the  expression  which  he  ottered,  Naked 
tame  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  $haU  J  return  thither,  ,  The 
womb,  from  which  Job  came  at  his  birth,  was  the  womb  of  his  literal  mo- 
ther :  but  did  he  return  Odther,  when  be  died  P  Assuredly  not :  he  then 
entered  into  the  womb  of  a  figurative  mother ;  from  which,  in  God's  own 
good  time,  he  hoped  to  experience  a  second  birth  into  another  and  a  better 
world,  as  he  had  already  experienced  one  birth  into  a  world  of  much  trou- 
ble and  affliction.  We  shall  find,  as  we  advance,  the  same  turn  of  thought 
in  God's  furtlier  revelation  of  himself  to  mankind,  and  with  it  we  shall  stiU 
encounter  the  same  ritual  or  machinery  as  that  which  equally  characterises 
paganism  and  Patriarchism. 

II.  The  close  resemblance  of  the  whole  Levilical  ceremonial  to  the  cere- 
monial in  use  among  the  Gentiles  has  often  been  observed,  and  has  differ- 
ently been  accounted  for.  This  resemblance  is  so  close  and  so  perfect, 
that  it  is  alike  absurd  to  deny  its  existence  and  to  ascribe  it  to  mere  acci- 
dent. The  thing  itself  is  an  incontrovertible  matter  oi  fact ;  and  it  is  a 
feet,  which  might  at  first  seem  to  be  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  we 
pre  imperiously  called  upon  to  account  for  it 

1.  Now  there  are  but  three  modes,  in  which  it  can  be  accounted  for. 
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Either  PagMism  barrcmed  its  cerenumial /ram  the  rUml  Law  4f  Moies : 
or  the  ritual  Law  of  Mo9t$  was  bammed  fnm  the  ceremofual  of  Pagm^ 
ism:  or  lastly  neither  was  a  transerq^  (fthe  other;  but  the  similitude  b^ 
tween  them  arose  from  the  circumstimce  of  each  being  a  copjf  of  a  yet  more 
indent  ritual,  even  the  ritual  of /the  old  Patriarchal  church. 

(i.)  The  first  of  these  hypothoses  is  held  by  Gale,  DickensoB,  Riter* 
hose,  and  others  of  the  saine  school  Their  theory  is,  that  the  ntual  of 
Pagaoism  was  a  mere  servile  ioiitalion  of  the  ritual  of  the  tabernacle ;  and 
that  the  devi!,  emulating  that  remiarkaUe  mode  of  worship  and  stariviog  to 
pervert  it  to  his  owo  purposes,  became  at  once  the  ape  and  the  opposer  of 
Jehovah..  Henoe  the  Gentiles  had  their  sacred  ark  as  wdl  as  the  Israelites ; 
and  henoe,  in  numerous  other  particulars,  the  service  of  the  former  closely 
resembled  the  service  of  the  latter ;  so  that  the  difference  between  them 
consisted  rather  in  the  object^  than  in  the  manner,  of  adoratkxu 

To  soch  an  opinion  insuperable  objections  present  themselves. 

They,  who  are  the  advocates  of  it,  confine  themselves  in  their  illustrations 
to  Greece,  Palestine,  and  Egypt ;  while  the  rest  of  the  pagan  world  is 
passed  over  altogether  unnoticed.  Now,  supposing  for  a  moment,  that 
those  countries  might  have  borrowed  their  religious  ceremonies  from  the 
Levitical  ritual,  this  will  very  inadequately  account  foe  the  exacdy  similar 
ordinances  which  were  alike  established  in  fiur  distant  r^ions.  The  Hio» 
doos,  the  Indb- Scythians,  the  Celts,  the  Goths,  and  the  Americans,  have  all 
had  the  sacred  ark,  and  have' all  used  the  cherubic  animals  as  symbols  of 
their  hero-gods.  Now  it  is  utterly  incredible,  that  these  nations  should 
have  unanimously  agreed  to  copy  fixnn  the  ritual  of  Moses :  and  yet  their 
ceremonial  is  the  very  same,  as  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  Phenicians,  and  4he 
Egyptians.  The  cause  assigned  therefore  is  plainly  insufficient  to  account 
for  Xhe  phenomenon,  even  if  we  grant  that  the  last-mendoned  tribes  nught 
have  borroived  from  the  Levitical  service. 

« 

.  But  this  itself  is  more  than  can  be  granted.  We  might  £surly  urge  against 
such  a  theory  the  utter  improbabitity,  that  the  Egyptians,  who  were  a  power- 
icil  and  regularly  politied  people  while  the  Israelites  w^re  but  a  single 
family,  should  yet  be  content  to  derive  the  whole  of  their  ceremonial  from 
a  comparatively  new  race.  And;  if  this  derivaticm  in  the  case  of  the  £gyp^ 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  Ill,  4.K 
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ims  Tf.  tians  be  wholly  improbable,  the  rest  of  tbe  system  must  of  covne  &II  tm 
the  ground.  For  the  theology  of  Greece  and  Phenicia  was  manifestly  the 
same  as  that  of  Egypt ;  and  into  the  former  of  tboM  countries  it  was  im- 
porttdf  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  from  the  latter :  so  that,  if  Egypt  did 
not  borrow  from  the  Mosaical  ritual,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  neither 
did  Greece  and  Phenicia.  Bat  we  need  not  rest  the  question  upon  mere 
conjectural  probabiiity  or  improbability:  the  decided  trnpauibiHty  of  the 
theory  now  before  us  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  recurrence  to  chronology. 

The  ritual  of  the  GentHes  existed  precious  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Levitical  ritual ;  so  that  the  latter  most  clearly  coul4  QOt  have  given  r»e  to 
the  former.  This  point  has  in  a  measure  been  settled  already :  for  the 
palpable  identity  of  all  the  various  systems  of  Pagpmism  shews^  that  tiiey 
must  have  originated  from  a  common  source ;  and  that  source  can  only  be 
the  grand  universal  apostasy  of  BabeU  But  it  mi^  be  yet  further  settled 
by  a  more  immediate  reference  to  particular  chronological  evidence. 

We  have  the  decided  testimony  of  ancient  history,  that  the  Danai  and 
Cadmians  were  driven  out  of  Egypt  synchronically  with,  the  exodus  of 
Israel.  Now  we  learn  from  the  same  testimony,  that  the  Danai  brought 
Hfith  them  into  Greece  the  rites  of  the  ship  Argo^  and  that  the  Cadmjans 
brought  with  them  the  kindred  rites  of  the  Theba  or  bovine  ark  of  Osiris. 
This  being  the  case,  those  rites  must  have  existed  in  Egypt  preoimis  to  the 
txodus :  consequently,  they  could  not  have  been  borrowed  from  the  cere* 
monial  Law,  which  was  delivered  on  mount  Sinai  subsequent  to  the  exodu& 
With  such  a  conclusion  every  incidental  particular  mentioned  in  hdy  Scrip* 
ture  will  be  found  to  agree.  When  the  Israelites  worshipped  the  goldea 
calf;  it  is  clear  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  they  worshipped  the  w^- 
known  symbol  of  Osiris :  and,  when  they  joined  in  the  phallic  Orgies  of 
Baal-Peor  and  partook  of  the  offerings  expressly  made  to  the  mystically 
defunct  hero-gods ;  it  b  equally  clear  that  they  were  pdluting  themselves 
with  the  arkite  abominations  of  the  same  Osiris  or  Adonis  venefated  under 
another  name.  These  rites  therefore  had  existed,  long  befon*  tbor  owft 
settlement  as  a  people ;  and  were  flourishing  in  full  vigouiv  when  Jft^^oqlA 
not  possibly  have  been  even  so  much  as  known  what  sort  of  * 
Igaw  they  had  received  ia  the  wilderness^   Thenameatoo^ 
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^&idjf  bestowed  upon  several  of  the  CanaaniUsh  towns  when  they  invaded  cbap.  ^v 
and  occupied  the  land,  equally  tend  to  establish  the  same  position.  We 
read  of  an  Ashteroth-Kamaim  even  so  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  '• 
Now  it  is  clearly  impossible,  that  a  city  should  have  been  so  denominated, 
unless  the  worship  of  the  horned  or  bovine  Astart^  had  then  been  iq 
exbtence.  But  the  homed  Astart^  was  the  same  as  the  lunar  Isis :  she 
was  the  reputed  paramour  of  the  arkite  Adonis  or  Thammuz :  her  symbol, 
like  that  of  the  Egyptian  goddess,  was  the  sacred  ship :  and  even  one  of 
her  titles  was  Architis,  which  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  Argha  and  Im 
written  after  the  Greek  fashion^  In  a  similar  manner,  we  read  of  Beth^ 
Dagan,  mount  Baatahf  Beth-Peor,  Bamoth-Baal,  Betk-Baal-Meon^  Beth* 
Hoglahf  and  other  towns  with  parallel  appellations,  when  Palestine  was  inT 
vaded  by  the  Israelites  \  But  no  places  could  have  been  thus  denominated, 
unless  at  that  very  period  the  inhabitants  had  been  completely  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  the  first-god,  the  arkite  heifer,  and  the  diluvian  Meon  or 
Menu ;  and  unless  they  had  also  been  accustomed  to  venerate  them,  either 
on  artificial  high  places  or  on  the  sununit  of  a  lofty  natural  mountain  '• 
Nor  is  this  all :  as  the  Shepherd-kings,  when  finally  expelled  from  I^pt, 
carried  .with  them,  wherever  they  went,  the  rites  of  the  ark ;  so  we  may  be 
suflSciently  sure,  that  they  originally  brought  witb  them  into  that  country 
the  very  same  rites  from  their  primeval  settlements  in  upper  India.  The 
ship  Argo  is  palpably  the  same  as  the  ship  Argha ;  and  the  strict  identity  of 
the  Egyptian  Isiris  and  the  Indian  Iswara  can  scarcely  be  disputed.  If 
then  the  Shepherds  were  already  familiarized  to  the  rites  of  the  ark,  when 
they  seized  upon  Egypt  six  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham ;  it  is  abun- 
dantly plain,  that  those  rites  could  not  have  been  borrowed  from  the  ark  of 
the  Levitical  tabernacle. 

.  (S.)  The  second  theory,  which  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  first  and 
which  supposes  the  Levitical  ark  to  be  a  copy  of  the  ark  of  Osiris,  is  wholly 
adinoumbered  indeed  with  chronological  difficulties ;  but  it  is  attended  by 
mUkuSf  wi^idi  perhaps  are  scarcely  less  formidable.    Its  original  author  was, 

'  Gen  sir.  &  *  Jothoa  xix.  27*  xv.  11.  Deut.  iii.  29.  Josh.  xiii.  17.  xviii.  19. 

'  The  word  JMUDflEgiM  denotes  the  temple  of  the  JUh-god;  Bamoth-Baal  sipiifies  the 
a^fban  ^Mmli  and  BHt^H^^  itequitaleiit  to  thetrnple  of  the  heifer. 
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t.  I  believe,  tbe  Jew  Maimonides :  the  learned  Speacer  fau  drawn  it  ont  at 
fall  length,  and  has  discussed  h  with  wooderiul  ii^^uit^ :  and  die  mighty 
Warbuiton,  without  desceading  to  particulars,  has  given  it  the  bonoamble 
sanction  of  his  entire  approbatioo.  The  priacipkv  on  which  the  theory  is 
Ibunded,  may  be  briefly  slated  in  the  following  manner. 

As  tbe  Israelites  were  a  gross  and  cai^al  people;  God,  in  deliverkij;  to 
them  a  law,  was  pleased  so  far  to  faumoor  tbeir  prejudices,  as  to  binid  the 
whole  of  its  external  ritoal  a^ion  tbe  ceremonies  of  Egyptian  ktotafery.  Now 
tiiose  ceremonies  are  innocent  or  not  innocent  prediely  accofding  to  their 
application.  Hence,  when  Jehovah  adopted  them  into  the  revealed  w«Mr>- 
ship  of  himself,  they  were  Banctified  both  by  the  end  proposed  and  by  tbe 
very  abstract  nature  of  tbe  tbings  themselves :  for  tbe  bearing  about  of  an 
ark,  the  using  of  certain  hieroglyphics,  tibe  wearing  of  linen  gannents^  and 
the  washing  (tf  tbe  body  at  certain  stated  intervals  or  on  certain  prescribed 
occasions,  are  in  themselves  wbtrfly  indifferent ;  and  may  be  deemed  good 
or  bad,  just  according  to  the  use  or  tbe  abuse  of  them,  llie  fanmoar  of 
tiie  people  then  was  gratified,  so  far  as  it  could  «afely  be  gratified :  bnt  » 
guard  was  carefbUy  placed  against  any  corruption,  by  the  instituting  of 
other  ceremonies  which  were  directly  at  variance  with  the  ftmiliar  idolatry 
of  tbe  Miiraim.  In  shoft,  as  the  whole  matter  is  set  forth  by  Warburton^ 
Tfie  Jewish  pet^le  teere  ertremefy  fond  of  Egyptian  nuamers,  and  did  fre- 
quentlyfall  into  Egyptian  superstitions:  hence  mamf  of  the  laws  given  to 
them  by  the  ministry  of  Moses  were  imtituted,  parthf  in  compliance  with 
their  prejudices,  and  partly  in  (^poation  to  those  tuperttitioits '. 

With  whatever  plausibility  this  theory  may  be  supported,  it  is  almost  inn 
possible  for  the  devout  believer  in  revelation  not  to  feel  a  strong  antipathy 
to  the  very  basis  upon  which  it  rests :  for  it  surely  muflt  be  deemed  a  bard 
saying  to  maintain,  that,  when  God  was  delivering  a  law  to  bis  chosen 
people,  be  could  find  no  more  suitable  foundation  to  build  it  on,  than  the 
ritual  of  a  gross  and  proscribed  idolatry.  Nor  is  the  rtatonableness  of  tb» 
thing  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  a  whit  more  ndsfoctory  to  cont^^j 
mOQ  apprehensions.     One  great  object  of   tbe  Xaw  was  to  withdraw 

*  Warb.  Dir.  Leg.  b.  ir.  kc.  & 
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tke  Israelites  from  iddatry*  and  to  make  them  a  separate  people  depoai-  cbap.  ▼■• 
torks  of  the  imporlant.  doctrioe  of  the  Divine  Unity.  The  medium,  by 
which;  this  object  is  to  be  acGompUsh^,  was  the  adoption  of  the  whole  ex^ 
temal  ritoal  of  Paganism,  that  was  not  absolutely  polluted  by  cruelty  or 
obscenity :  I  say  the  whole ;  for,  however  Warburton  may  avoid  descend* 
log  to  particulars,  Spencer  haa  shewn  at  full  length,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  outward  ordinance  of.  the  Mosaical  Law  which  does  not  minutely 
Corre3poQd  with  a  parallel  ojatward  ordinance  of  Gentilism.  Now,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  aiigue  upon  ordinary  principles,  what  should  we  think  of 
adopting  such,  a  project,  by  way  of  preserving  a  newly  converted  pagan, 
nation  from  the  danger  of  lapsing  into  idolatry  ?  Let  us  suppose  tlmt  the 
Hindoos  had  recently  embraced  Christianity :  would  it  be  thought  prudent 
to  i%comai^9d.tbe  retaining  of  all  their  ceremonies,  taking  only  special  care 
thatrthose  ceremonies  should  be  duly  observed  in  honour  of  the  true  God? 
A  very  similar  plan  was  formerly  acted  upon  in  Europe :  and  the  conse- 
quences were  pretty  much  what  might  have  jbeen  anticipated;  demonolatry, 
under  a  more  specious  garb,  soon  ripened  into  the^t^  predicted  apostasy. 
Under  such-  circumHauoe^,  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  wisdom  of 
God  would  adopt  a  method,  which  seems  frur  more  likely  to  defeat  tlian  to 
promote  the  obje^  to  be  accomplished.  Nor  is  this  the  sole  objection  to 
the  present  theory :  in  a  very  principal  part  of  it  there  is  a  defect  of  evi« 
deuce ;  and,  if  such  be  the  case  with  a  leading  part,  a  considerable  degree 
of  suspicion  will  be  thrown  over  the  soundness  of  the  whole.  Spencer  de- 
rives, the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  the  ark  of  Osiris,  and  the  forms  of  the 
Cherubim  from  the  bestial  hieroglyphica  of  the  Egyptian  superstition : 
and,  in  order  that  he  oMiy  be  enabled  to  do  so,  he  contends,  no  doubt  with 
the  strictest/ aocujracy,  that  the  Cherubim,  which  surmounted  the  ark,  were 
prwisely  the  same  in  figure  as  the  Cherubim  which  appeared  to  Ezekiel  \ 
Noiw^  Ihough  he  is.  perfectly  right  in  thus  identifying  the  Cherubim  of 
IfflMik:  Wllb  the  Cherubim  of  Ezekiel,  he  is  certainly  mistaken  in  de» 
^MJlg  iliwn  Jw»i  the  ^idolatry,  of  Egypt.  There  was  a  manifestation  pf 
fihembWi  <r  litifHe  ^JRmmAe^  long  before  Egypt  existed  as  a  nation : 
- bniMi  :..'!*"> 'lUiUi)  Jjl)  .'i  :, 
IwiM.r.'i  aiiiL-t.omnpii^iiiil^ti  Bik iitiMLlibriii.diMrt.ff. 
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■MIL  vt.  and  it  has  been  shewn,  both  that  they  were  the  same  in  form,  as  the  Chero-^ 

bim  of  the  tabernacle  and  of  Ezekiel ;  and  that,  from  a  remarkable  passage 

in  that  prophet,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  also  covered  with  thdr 

extended  wings  the  mercy-seat  of  a  consecrated  ark.    Since  then  the  hiero- 

glyphical  figures  of  Paradise,  of  the  Hebrew  tabernacle,  and  of  EsselddV 

vision,  all  perfectly  resembled  each  other  in  appearance ;  and  since  the  io- 

spired  writers  have  been  directed  to  bestow  upon  them  all  the  Very  same 

appellation  of  Cherubim:  there  cannot,  I  think  be  a  shadow  of  doubt,  but 

that  the  covering  Cherubim  and  the  ark  of  the  tabernacle  were  studiously 

copied  from  the  covering  Cherubim  and  the  ark  of  Eden.    Thus,  so  far  aa 

thi^  particular  at  least  is  concerned,  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion,  tlMib 

what  was  always  accounted  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  ritual  Law  wad 

borrowed,  not  from  the  superstition  of  Egypt,  but  from  ancient  PaUi-^ 

archism  :  and  we  shall  further  be  not  unnaturally  led  to  suspect,  that  socb^ 

also  was  the  true  origin  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Mosaical  ceremonial.   ' 

(3.)  Here  then  we  are  almost  unawares  brought  to  the  third  hypothesii^ 
by  which  the  close  resemblance  between  the  ritual  of  Paganism  and  the 
ritual  of  the  tabernacle  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for:  the  resemblance 
in  question  might  have  been  produced,  without  the  necessity  of  supposing 
either  derived  from  the  other ;  for  each  of  them  might  have  been  equally  a 
copy  of  a  yet  more  ancient  ritual,  even  (he  ritual  of  the  old  Patriarchal 
church. 

This  last  hypothesis,  which  I  am  persuaded  is  the  true  one,  has  in  iact 
been  incidentally  established  already,  while  the  whole  subject  was  discussed 
at  large.  In  tracing  the  rise  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  it  was  first  shewn,  that  it; 
was  a  studied  though  perverted  transcript  of  Patriarchism :  and  it  has  since 
been  shewn,  that  the  Cherubim  and  the  ark  of  the  tabernacle  were  equally 
a  transcript  of  the  Cherubim  and  the  ark  of'the  Patriarchal  ritual  The 
two  therefore,  in  the  grand  particularity  wherein  they  resembled  each  otlieTy 
were  alike  derived  from  a  third  ritual,  which  was  the  ancient  common  pro* 
totype  of  them  both :  and,  as  they  not  only  borrowed  the  Cherubim  and 
the  ark,  but  likewise  the  important  rite  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  from  the  eld 
Patriarchal  Church  ;  we  may  rationally  conclude,  that  the  other 
log  parts  of  their  ceremonials  were  derived  also  from  the 
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ongLTU  Saob  a  view  of  the  subject  will  remove  all  those  strange  difficoltiesi  ^^bab.  n^ 
with  which  the  theory  of  Spencer  and  Warburton  is  encumbered.  The 
Egyptian  ritual,  like  the  other  parallel  rituals  of  the  Gentiles,  was  dbtorted 
and  perverted  Patriarchism :  the  Levitical  ritual  was  the  very  same  Patri* 
•rchism,  exhibited  in  a  pure  state,  applied  to  its  primitive  legitimate  pur- 
poses, ami  displayed  With  a  degree  of  systeinatic  magnificence  unknown  in 
the  more  simple  ages  of  nomade  life.  When  therefore  this  ritual  was 
solemnly  presented  to  the  Israelites  from  mount  Sinai,  they  could  not  have 
been  startled,  as  if  it  were  an  unaccountable  temptation  to  seduce  them  into 
the  idolatry  of  Egypt :  they  in  truth,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some 
few  additional  peculiarities,  received  nothing  but  what  had  long  been  per- 
fectly fiimiliar  to  them,  nothing  but  what  had  been  already  consecrated  by 
the  use  of  their  pious  ancestors  previous  to  any  acquaintance  with  Egypt, 
nothing  but  what  they  well  knew  had  been  the  establbhed  ceremonial  of 
God's  service  even  firom  the  very  days  of  Adam.  Neither  the  Cherubim 
nor  the  ark,  neither  the  sabbath  nor  sacrifice,  neither  the  tabernacle  nor  the 
distinction  between  clean  and  uncleaa  animals,  were  novel  iostif  utipn^  now 
promulgated  for  the  first  time.  As  Christianity  was  built  upon  Jpdaism, 
so  Judaism  was  built  upon  Patriarchism  :  and  thus,  however  modified  in 
subordinate  matters,  one  grand  scheme  of  theology,  which  has  an  incarnate 
Jehovah  for  its  sun  and  its  centre,  runs  from  the .  fall  of  our  first*  parents 
even  to  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

S.  Such  then  being  the  origin  both  of  the  Pagan  and  of  the  Levitical 
ceremonial,  we  shall  not  be  surprized  to  find  the  same  train  of  thought  per- 
vading each  of  those  institutions  and  passing  through  the  latter  c^  them 
into  Christianity.  Hence  it  is,  that  Paganism  may  be  used  with  no  incon- 
siderable efiect  in  explaining  the  ritual  Law. 

(1.)  The  heathens  viewed  the  Ark  floating  on  the  waves  of  the  deluge,  as 
an  epitomical  representation  of  the  World :  and  the  eight  persons,  pre* 
served  within  it,  were  deemed  a  reappearance  of  the  family  of  Adam,  and 
were  necessarily  considered  as  the  federal  deputies  of  all  mankind  by  whom 
tbe  buger  World  was- tenanted.  This  mundane  vessel  was  symbolized  by 
the  sacred  boat ;  which  sometimes  contained  a  single  mariner,  sometimes 
ihi^-8iibi|itiriliMe%H  and  aonetinies  the  mystic  buU  as  the  acknowledged 
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■  *'•  ^pe  of  the  great  &tber :  and  it  was  ordinarily  described,  ai  being  n  fiinn 
or  image  of  bis  consort. 

Sucb  being  the  notions  entertuned  of  the  derivative  pagan  aik ;  we  may 
be  sure,  allowing  for  the  difference  between  truth  and  its  eorraption,  that 
similar  notions  were  entertained  of  its  prototype,  and  tbence  also  of  the 
derivative  Levitical  ark.  The  holy  ark  then  of  the  tabemade,  by  Josepbo^ 
by  the  Greek  interpreters,  and  by  the  writers  of  the  new  testameot,  invari- 
ably called  the  boat,  may  be  supposed  to  have  spiritually  reprewDted  the 
Church,  long  tossed  about  like  the  Noetic  Ark  on  the  waves  of  a  polluted 
world,  but  finally  destined  to  comprehend  within  its  pale  the  whole  babiCi- 
abte  earth  or  the  greater  ship  of  Adam :  while  the  Cherubim,  which  jointly 
had  eight  heads,  and  which  were  stationed  as  the  mariners  a£  the  ark  of  tlw 
covenant,  will  shadow  out  the  ei^t  members  of  the  two  great  Bucoesuve 
patriarchal  families,  severally  conndered  as  the  symbols  <^  the  mass  of  in- 
dividual believ^  whether  belonging  to  tbe  antedilnvian  or  to  the  po^dila- 
Tian  Church. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought,  that  this  is  a  mere  conjecture  lightly  thrown  out  at 
random :  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  if  its  truth  may  not  be  absolutely  proved 
from  Scripture  itself.  It  was  an  ancient  opinioD,  both  among  Jews  and 
Christians  and  Pagans,  that  the  Earth  was  purified  by  the  waters  of  the 
deluge^as  by  a  sort  of  baptism :  whence  ori^oated  the  various  washiogs  in 
the  Levitical  and  heathen  ceremonials,  and  the  eitemal  sign  of  regeneration 
in  the  Church '.  Tliiffopinion  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  St  Peter :  for  be 
tells  us,  that  the  preservation  of  tlie  Ark  with  its  eight  mariners  by  tbe 
water  of  the  flood  was  a  type  or  figure  of  tbe  purification  and  salvi^on  of 
the  Church  by  tbe  cleansing  water  of  baptisB  *.  If  then  the  purifymg 
water  of  the  flood  shadowed  out  the  purifjring  water  of  baptism,  the  Acfc 
which  was  preserved  by  the  one  must  represent  the  Church  which  is  saved 
by  the  other :  and,  accordbgly,  it  has  in  every  age  been  deemed  a  symbol 
of  tbe  great  Christian  society,,  floating  on  tbe  waves  of  this  troublesome 
world,  affording  salvation  to  all  its  true  memben^  while  those  who  are  wiU^ 
out  stand  exposed  to  the  deluge  of  God's  wratli^  and  finally  bringing  t 

■  Bpeaca.  it  1^  Heb.  riL  ISi.  Si.  Amtii  t  S,  &  IL 
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to  the  spiritual  Ararat  or  the  holy  Paradisiacal  mountain  of  everlasting  cbap,  ▼?• 
life  \ 

The  Ark  thus  typifying  the  Church,  the  mariners  of  the  Ark  must  of 
course  typify  the  aggregate  of  its  individual  members :  and,  as  Christ  is  the 
head  of  those  members,  Noah,  the  Adam  of  a  new  world,  must  have  been 
a  type  of  Christ  the  pilot  of  the  ecclesiastical  ark.  Accordingly,  we  are 
assured  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  both  Adam  and  Noah  were  types  of  the 
promised  Redeemer :  for  St  Paul  draws  out  a  long  parallel  between  the 
protoplast  and  Christ ;  and  our  Saviour  teaches  us,  that  the  future  coming^ 
of  the  Son  of  man  will  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  days  of  Noah  *. 
The  resemblance  no  doubt  will  consist  in  this :  as  Noah  was  long  a  preacher 
of  righteousness  to  an  irreclaimable  world,  and  as  he  finally  preserved  his 
family  in  an  Ark  while  all  the  rest  of  mankind  were  swept  away  by  the  de* 
luge ;  so  Christ  will  have  long  been  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  an  im- 
penitent race,  will  find  but  little  faith  upon  the  earth  in  the  day  of  his 
second  advent,  and  will  preserve  his  family  in  the  ark  of  the  Church  while 
the  unrighteous  are  destroyed  by  the  raging  flood  of  God's  fiery  indigna- 
tion. 

Bu^  if  the  Noetic  Ark  be  a  type  of  the  Church,  and  the  Noetic  family  a 
type  of  the  members  of  that  Church ;  then  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the 
eight  heads  of  the  super-imposed  Cherubim,  must  similarly  be  images  of 
the  same :  for,  as  the  ark  of  the  gentile  great  father  and  the  Levitical  ark 
of  the  covenant  are  equally  derived  firom  the  sacred  ark  of  Patriarchism, 
and  as  the  ark  of  the  great  fttther  had  certainly  a  double  reference  both  to 
the  navicular  Earth  and  to  the  mundane  Ark  of  Noah ;  analogy  requires 
us  to  suppose,  that  such  also  was  the  reference  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
And  with  this  conclusioa  again  every  scriptural  particular  will  be  found  to 
eorrespond.  The  ark  of  the  tabernacle  is  spoken  of  by  the  sacred  writers  in 
Orsek,  as  being  a  boat:  and,  io  allusion  to  the  typical  covenant  of  God  with 
Koah,  il  is  styled  the  ark  of  the  covenant;  just  as  the  ship  of  Osiris  was  de- 
IRMldfMiMdBibw  or  Bori^A-^  which  is  equivalent  to  the  ship  of  the  covenant^ 

■  See  die  bapriwnal  service  of  the  church  of  EnglaDcL 
,  *lC«ia>n>«7— 40.    Biatt. zxiv. 87— S». 

P0g^  Uoi,  VOL.  lU.  4  L 
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BOOK  vu  and  just  as  tlie  ark  of  Dagb-Dae  or  DagOD  imported  by  tbe  Shepherds  into 
Ireland  was  called  Arn-Breith  which  literally  denotes  the  ark  of  the  awtr 
nant  ^  When  the  Lord  appears  above  tlie  Cherubim  which  surmouDt  it, 
he  is  described^  both  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Gospel,  as  clad  in  a  brilliaot 
rainbow ;  the  very  sign  of  peace  and  favour,  which  he  vouchsafed  to  Noah\ 
And^  as  the  Ark  after  the  deluge  rested  on  the  brink  of  the  retiring  oceaa ; 
so-  a  brazen  sea  constituted  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  temple ;  and,  ia 
plain  allusion  to  it^  a  sea  of  glass  resembling  crystal  is  described  in  the 
Apocalypse  as  flowing  right  before  the  throne  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  which 
arc  placed  the  cherubic  animals  and  the  ark  \ 

We  have  however  still  more  direct  proofs  than  these.    Tbe  compound 
fi«;ures  of  the  Cherubim  are  plainly  symbols:  tbe  only  question  is,  what 
they  are  designed  to  represent     How  they  were  understood,  when  Pag^* 
ism  originated  from  Patriarchism,  is  sufficiently  plain,  from  tbe  bovine 
figure  of  the  great  father^  and  from  the  eight  mariners  who  were  ascribed 
to  the  mystic  ship :  and  this  opinion  respecting  them,  if  we  view  the  Noe* 
tic  family  as  a  type  of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  is  most  curiously  oor^ 
roborated  in  Scripture  itself.     By  the  inspired  writer  of  the  Apocalypse 
they  are  said,  in  conjunction  with  tbe  twenty  four  elders,  to  fall  down  be- 
fore the  Lamb,  and  to  acknowledge  themselves  redeemed  to  God  by  his 
blood  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation  \    fiut  who 
are  the  persons,  literally  thus  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  out  of 
all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  ?    Clearly  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful.     Tbe 
cherubic  animals  however,  and  the  twenty  four  elders,  profess  them9^ve9 
to  have  been  thus  redeemed.     Therefore  the  cherubic  animals,  and  tbe 
twenty  four  elders,  must  severally  be  types  of  the  great  body  of  the  ikith- 
fill.     Now  that  great  body,  as  we  have  seen,  is  also  typified  by  the  eight 
members  of  the  Noetic  fietmiiy  floating  in  the  Ark'  ui]pon  the  waves  of  t||e 
deluge.     Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  eight  faces  of  the  Cherabini  sur^ 
mounting  the  ark  of  the  covenant  are  a  type  of  tlie  very  same  import^  as 
the  eight  members  of  the  Noetic  femily  sailing  togetber  la  .li|e:JMEWCf|lw 


■  J^'C.  • 
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'  Vallancey'B  Vindic.  p.  460. 
'  Ker.  iv.  6--9«  xi.  19. 
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Ark :  for  each  alike  represent  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  floating  safely  ^°^^-  v<< 
under  the  care  of  their  divine  pilot  in  the  figurative  ark  of  the  Church  \ 

With  this  conclusion  respecting  the  Cherubim  agrees  a  very  remarkable 
passage  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  proper  force  of  which  is  lost  in  our  com* 
inon  version.  It  is  said  of  the  saints,  according  to  our  English  translators^ 
that  they  are  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  that  he  who  sitteih  on  the  throne 
SHALL  DWELL  AMONG  TU£M :  but  in  the  Original  Greek  it  is  said  of  them, 
tiiat  he  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  as  in  a  tabernacle 
ABOVE  THEM  *•  The  language  of  this  place,  as  it  is  well  remarked  by 
Spencer,  is  palpably  borrowed  from  the  manifestation  of  Jehovah  in  the 
Levitical  tabernacle  above  the  Cherubim :  and,  elsewhere  in  the  Revela- 
tion,  we  find  the  very  same  place  before  God's  throne  ascribed  to  the  che- 
mbtc  animals  upon  the  ark,  which  is  here  ascribed  to  the  saints.  It  ap« 
pears  therefore,  that  the  saints  and  the  cherubim  occupy  one  situation  in 
the  heavenly  vision,  and  that  Jehovah  is  indifferently  said  to  tabernacle 
above  each  of  them.  Whence  the  plain  inference  is,  agreeably  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  cherubic  symbols  that  they  are  redeemed  out  of  all 
nations  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb:  the  plain  inference  is,  that  the  Che* 
robim  are  to  be  viewed  as  hieroglyphics  of  the  wh<de  body  of  the  faithful 
secure  within  the  ark  of  the  Churchy 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  Stromata  of  Clemens ;  which  both 
shews,  that  he  had  guessed  at  the  true  import  of  the  Levitical  ark,  and  that 
h^  bad  been  assisted  in  his  conjecture  by  observing  its  resemblance  to  the 
Sacred  ark  of  Osiris  manned  by  the  eight  great  gods  of  Egypt  He  states^ 
that  the  boat,  which  from  the  Hebrew  tongue  may  properly  be  called  7%e- 
hotha,  has  yet  another  signification  besides  that  which  b  commonly  ascribed 
to  it:  for  it  further  relates  to  the  Ogdoad  and  to  the  whole  Intellectual 
H^orld,  or  to  God  who  comprehends  all  things  though  himself  invisible  ^ 

-''  'Br.  Hales^  view  of  die  Cherubim  is  exactly  the  same  as  my  own.    See  Chronol.. 
1^  &  ^  190a    ft  may  perhapa  confirm  the  propriety  of  it  if  I  mentioD,  that  these  re- 
aiiMar  were  wricteo  previoiis  to  my  perusal  of  bis  work. 
•  Hev.  tfi.  15. 

'.  *^A^%%  9'  ilfm^m  W  m/fftfTM,  n  w  *E^Vicif  otofioiroc  ^»)j?»»d«  lUfcTUf^mr,  «XX«  ti  cyifi^niJh. 
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vooK  VI.  This  language  is  deeply  tinctured  with  pagan  phraseology :  and,  obacuro 
as  it  in  some  measure  is,  it  may  yet  without  any  very  great  difficulty  be 
sufficiently  undci-stood  for  our  present  purpose.     Theba  was  the  name  of 
the  ark  of  Osiris,  as  well  as  of  the  ark  of  Noah :  the  Ogdoad  was  composed 
of  the  navigators  of  that  ark,  whom  the  Egyptians  venerated  as  their  prin- 
cipal hero-gods :  and  by  the  Intellectual  JVorld  is  meant  the  World  ani- 
mated by  the  Soul  of  the  great  father.     The  term  used  by  Clemens  to 
express  Intellectual  is  Noetos:  but  this,  like  the  parallel  words  Menu  and 
Menes  and  MenSy  is  ultimately  derived  from  the  name  of  Noah  or  Nuh  or 
Noe.     For  Noah,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  deemed  the  Mind  or 
Soul  of  the  World :  whence  bis  namCi  variously  modified,  came  to  acquire, 
both  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit  and  Latin,  the  sense  of  3Iind  or  Intelligence. 
1  he  pagans  confounded  him  with  God :  and  Clemens,  in  the  latter  part  of 
tlie  passage,  seems  to  have  adopted  their  phraseology,  unconscious  of  its 
full  import. 

Thb  obvious  similarity  of  the  ark  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  sacred  arks  of 
the  Gentiles  will  account  very  satisfactorily  for  the  conduct  of  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  time  of  Eli.  Arguing  from  their  own  mode  of  worship,  they 
certainly  mistook  the  Cherubim  for  the  gods  of  the  Israelites^  and  tJie  ark 
for  their  accustomed  vehicle.  Hence,  when  they  became  masters  of  this 
symbolical  piece  of  furniture,  they  immediately  placed  it  before  Dagon  or 
Buddha,  whose  rites  with  those  of  the  ship  Argha  their  ancestors  bad 
brought  from  upper  India.  Knowing  the  general  principle  of  heathen  in- 
tercommunity, they  would  naturally  suppose  tl)e  bovine  cherubim  to  be 
two  hieroglyphics  of  the  same  import  as  their  own  piscine  Dagon  and  Der- 
ceto :  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  they  would  identify  with  the  mystic  aric 
of  their  national  divinity.  The  discomfiture  of  Dagon  however,  and  the 
plagues  which  harassed  themselves,  fioon  convinced  them,  that  the  God  of 

•^lucTMKf  M^x^ftmrwl»f  ri ,  um  MfCTCCt  ^4kmm  6fK»  T»  wv  vwtfmaia^     CUOL  StTOOU  lib.  T. 

p.  563,  564r.    What  Clemeof  means  by  Uie  middle  claiise  of  the  panage,  I  pretend  not  to 
detennine.    Possibly  it  may  relate,  agreeably  to  the  Jiotions  of  the  Gentiles,  to  the  uni- 
versal monad  of  the  second  great  fitther  taUng  plaoe  tmnsmtgratiTely  of  the  nnireraal 
monad  of  the  first  great  fiuher.    In  the  tedmM  |pfn«t  ifo^lWH^ 
1)e  tenned /bcw  ie»NusMi«fc  '-^•^'m 
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Israel  disapproved  of  the  fellowship  which  they  projected  for  him.  But  cuap.  yc. 
still,  even  in  sending  back  the  ark,  they  so  far  retained  their  former  pre* 
possession,  that  the  mode,  which  they  adopted,  was  the  identical  mode,  in 
which  their  gpd,  under  his  title  of  the  Agriculturistj  was  wont  to  be  con* 
veyed  in  solemn  procession.  Sanchoniatho  mentions,  that  in  Phenicia  his 
image  was  inclosed  within  a  portable  shrine ;  which  was  placed  in  a  wag*- 
gon,  and  thus  drawn  about  by  one  or  more  yoke  of  oxen.  The  author  of 
the  books  of  Samuel  informs  us,  that,  when  the  Philistines  returned  the 
ark,  they  laid  it  in  a  new  cart,  which  was  drawn  by  two  cows.  In  their 
general  idea  they  were  not  very  fieir  mistaken.  The  Cherubim  were  not  in« 
deed  the  gods  of  the  Israelites :  but  those  hieroglyphics  and  the  ark  which 
they  surmounted  related  to  the  same  persons  and  the  same  history^  as  Da* 
gon  and  Derceto  and  Argha  did '. 

(2.)  In  the  superstition  of  the  Gentiles  we  meet  with  moveable  tabema* 
cles,  as  well  as  with  fixed  temples :  and  the  Israelites,  even  in  the  wilder* 
nes8|  seem  perversely  to  have  turned  away  from  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah 
to  the  tabernacle  of  Molech  or  Chiun  *•  Under  the  ritual  Law  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  temple  differed  in  nothing  from  the  tabernacle  except 
in  stability ' :  and  just  the  same  remark  equally  applies  to  the  portable 
tents  and  the  fixed  temples  of  the  pagans.  Each  was  alike  deemed  the 
abode  of  the  divinity :  and  the  identical  sentiments,  which  were  entertained 
of  them  by  the  heathens,  were  also  entertained  of  them  by  the  Israelites. 
The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  viewed  every  temple  as  a  symbol  of  the  World, 
including  under  that  idea  in  its  largest  sense  both  heaven  and  earth  and  sea, 
and  in  its  smallest  sense  the  mundane  Ark  resting  on  the  summit  of  the  holy 
Paradisiacal  mountain.  The  latter  equally  supposed  both  the  tabernacle 
and  its  completion  the  temple  to  represent  the  Universe ;  the  holy  of  holies 
typifying  Paradise  or  Heaven,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  building  severally 
shadowing  out  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  World :  while  the  elevated  situation 
of  the  temple  on  mount  Zion,  which  (as  we  collect  from  Ezekiel  and  other 
sacred  writers)  was  a  transcript  of  the  holy  hill  of  Eden  where  the  Ark 

'  1  Still,  hr.  6 — 8.  V.  2*-*6.  tL  7-— 12.    l^useb.  Prep.  Evan.  lib.  L  c.  la 
^  Amot  V.  S5|  26.  '  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  Ub.  iiu  p.  6.  j  U 
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1001  tr.  grounded  after  the  deluge,  g^tres  us  reason  to  belietre,  that,  like  the  pagan 
temples,  it  involved  also  the  idea  of  the  Ark '.  To  this  last  opinion  I  am 
led  by  the  remarkable  vision  of  Ezekiel,  in  which  the  temple  of  the  laat 
ages  appears  to  him  standing  securely  on  the  top  of  its  lofty  moontaio, 
while  the  whole  surrounding  country  is  inundated  by  a  mij^ty  flood  which 
could  not  be  passed  over  * :  and,  as  for  the  first  opinion,  it  is  both  act 
forth  very  largely  by  Josephus,  and  is  confirmed  even  by  Hdy  Scripture 
itself. 

The  Jewish  historian  tells  us,  that  the  Sanctuary  represented  Heaveb  ; 
that  the  part  granted  to  the  priests,  as  being  accessible  to  roed,  was  a  figure 
of  the  Earth  and  of  the  Sea;  that  the  curtain  decorated  with  flowers  alluded 
to  the  Ground  clothed  with  the  variegated  livery  of  nature ;  and  that  the 
candlestick  with  seven  branches  was  a  symbol  of  the  seven  then  known 
Planets  ^  He  speculates  in  a  similar  manner  respecting  the  dress  of  the 
high-priest ;  which,  like  the  dress  of  a  pagan  hierophant  or  the  habSiments 
of  the  Egyptian  Isb,  he  supposes  to  have  been  constructed  with  reference 
to  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  and  the  several  parts  of  the  Universe ^ 

^ow  in  the  former  part  of  his  cfnaitfn,  which  I  conclude  to  have  been 
the  general  opinion  among  his  countrymen,  he  is  certainly  supported  by 
the  Chrbtian  Scriptures :  for  we  are  taught  by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews^ 
that  the  annual  entrance  of  the  high-priest  into  tbe  Sanctuary  represented 
the  one  entrance  of  Christ  into  Heaven ;  and  we  find,  tiiat  throughout  the 
Apocalypse  tlie  machinery  of  the  temple  or  tbe  tabernacle  is  used  to  sha- 
dow out  the  glories  of  Heaven  and  the  joys  of  Paradise  K  But,  if  such  be 
tbe  figurative  import  of  the  high-priest's  passage  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
it  is  clear,  that  the  ante-temple  must  have  symbcdized  ihis  terraqueous 
World,  and  the  Sanctuary  Heaven  itself:  for,  as  the  passage  of  Christ  was 
fit^m  Earth  to  Heaven,  the  passage  of  the  high-priest  from  the  outer  temple 
into  the  Sanctuary  could  not  possibly  have  typified  it,  unless  the  Earth  had 
been  symbolized  by  the  outer  temple  and  Heaven  by  the  Sanctuary. 

'  Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  §  4.    Ezek.  xxviii.  IS.    Rev.  xxi.  S.  xxii.  2. 

*  Eiek.  xlvik  1— 12*  '  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  §  4,  7.  c.  7.  §  7. 

♦  Ibid.  c.  7.  f  7.  «  Heb.  ix.  1—12.    Bev.  iv.  xi.  19.  xv.  5—8.  xxi. 
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And  this  conclusion  will  further  tend  to  shew,  that  Josephus  may  not  chap,  vu 
have  been  very  iar  wrong  in  the  latter  part  of  his  opinion ;  I  mean  that, 
which  regards  the  peculiar  habiliments  of  the  high-priest  Since  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  high-priest  from  the  outer  temple  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  repre- 
sented the  passage  of  Christ  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  tlie  high-priest  himself 
must  doubtless  have  been  a  type  of  Christ.  But  this  idea  was  no  way 
peculiar  to  the  Levitical  Law :  it  was  rather  adopted  into  it  from  ancient 
Patriarchism ;  as  we  may  collect  from  the  prevalence  of  a  similar  idea  in 
Paganism  which  is  but  corrupted  Patriarchism,  and  as.  we  may  infer  not 
obscurely  from  sacred  Scripture  itsel£  Among  the  Gentiles,  the  high- 
priest  or  the  officiating  hi^phant  represented  the  demiurgic  great  father, 
of  whom  he  was  sometimes  deemed  even  an  incarnation :  and,  when  dis^- 
charging  the  duties  of  his  function,  he  wore  a  dress,  which  was  designed 
(we  are  told)  to  shadow  out  the  difierent  parts  of  the  Universe.  Now,  in 
the  progress  of  idolatrous  corruption,  whatever  the  apostatising  heathens 
knew  from  early  prophecy  of  the  character  of  the  future  Messiah,  they  ap- 
plied it  all  to  their  transmigrating  great  fisither,  who  was  supposed  from  time 
to  time  to  become  incarnate  for  the  reformation  or  punishment  of  the  world. 
Hence,  as  the  sacrificing  priest  of  each  patriarchal  family  represented  the 
Messiah ;  who  was  known,  according  to  the  memorable  testimony  of  Eve 
and  according  to  the  express  declarations  of  the  inspired  Christian  writers, 
to  be  the  creative  Jehovah :  so  every  sacrificing  priest  among  the  Gentiles 
similarly  represented  the  demiurgic  great  father,  who  was  decorated  with 
the  attributes  of  God  and  his  Christ  It  was  on  this  account,  that  the 
sacerdotal  office  was  esteemed  so  highly  honourable  by  the  votaries  both 
of  the  corrupted  and  the  uncorrupted  theology:  and  we  may  now  perceive^ 
why,  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  the  eldest  son  of  the  family  discharged  the 
functions  of  its  priest ;  and  why  Esau  is  described  as  being  a  profane  ptr- 
son,  on  account  of  his  selling  hb  birth-right  to  his  younger  brother  Jacobs 
Among  ourseboesj  we  know  full  well,  that  no  idea  of  profantnuu  at  least 
could  attach  to  such  a  negotiation:  why  then  is  Esau  thus  stigmatized? 
The  answer  is  obvious:  in  a  spirit  of  daring  infidelity,  Esau  doubted,  whe- 
ther he  was  likely  to  derive  much  profit  from  a  birth-right,  which  consti-- 
tuted  him  tlie  priest  of  his  house,  and  which  thus  made  him  the  express- 
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of  many  waters,  and  under  that  of  a  harlot  using  a  monstrous  beast  as  her  aut.ru 
vehicle.  The  former  of  these  women,  when  about  to  bring  forth  her  first* 
born,  is  attacked  by  a  monstrous  serpent ;  which  spouts  out  against  her 
and  her  offspring  a  deluge  of  water :  but  the  earth  opens  its  ^  mouth,  and 
receives  the  mighty  inundation  into  the  centrical  abyss.  The  latter  of  them 
under  the  mystic  name  of  the  false  prophet^  together  with  her  bestial  sup* 
porter,  is  said  to  be  at  length  plunged  alive  into  an  infernal  lake  burning 
with  fire  and  brimstone. 

I  cannot  but  think  it  sufficiently  clear,  that  the  whole  of  this  machinery 
is  palpably  diluvian :  and  I  believe  it  to  have  been  derived  from  that  re- 
ceived imagery  of  the  Patriarchal  church,  which  by  a  corrupted  channel 
was  admitted  into  Paganism.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  the 
woman  standing  upon  the  crescent  is  the  very  figure  of  the  Samian  Juno 
or  of  the  Egyptian  Isis,  who  were  represented  in  a  precisely  similar  manner 
with  reference  to  the  lunar  boat ' :  that  the  attack  upon  the  woman  and  her 
offspring  by  the  deluging  serpent,  which  is  frustrated  by  the  earth*s  absorp- 
tion of  the  waters,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  attack  of  the  diluvian  ser- 
pent Python  or  Typhon  upon  Latona  and  Horus,  which  is  similarly  frus- 
trated by  the  destruction  of  that  monster :  and  that  the  false  church,  beariiig 
the  name  of  Mystery j  floating  on  the  mighty  waters  or  riding  on  a  terrific 
beast,  and  ultimately  plunged  into  the  infernal  lake,  exhibits  the  very  same 
aspect  as  the  great  mother  of  Paganism,  sailing  over  the  ocean,  riding  on 
her  usual  vehicle  the  lion,  venerated  with  certain  appropriate  Mysteries^ 
and  during  the  celebration  of  those  Mysteries  plunged  into  the  waters  of  a 
sacred  lake  deemed  the  lake  of  Hades.  I  take  it,  that,  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  pure  Church,  an  ancient  Patriarchal  scheme  of  symbolical 
machinery,  derived  most  plainly  from  the  events  of  the  deluge,  and  bor- 
rowed with  the  usual  perverse  misapplication  by  the  contrivers  of  Pagan- 
isn^  has  been  redained  to  its  proper  use :  while,  in  the  representation  of 
te  Mm  dmrdi,  wbkb  under  a  new  name  revived  the  old  gentile  demo- 
ablatry^  tlie  Viary  imagery  and  language  of  the  gentile  hierophants  has  with 
|lm^^.  Jifopi'ietj  been  studiously  adopted  \    I  need  scarcely  remark, 

^^mMm^xJH  <^  V  .  *  Bev.  xiLxvii.  1-5.  xix.  Ml 

l^g;  J&L  Toi.  iij.  4  M 
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{4.)  We-  have  seen,  that  among  the  pagans  the  entrance  into  the  Ark  chap,  yu 
was  deemed  an  entrance  into  the  grave :  whence  the  quitting  it  was  viewed 
as  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  We  have  also  seen,  that  they  used  the 
grave  synonymously  with  Hades ;  which  they  placed  in  the  central  cavity 
of  the  earthy  analogously  to  the  mystic  Hades  in  the  central  cavity  of  the 
Ark.  And  we  have  further  seen,  that^  as  they  considered  the  entrance 
into  the  Ark  in  the  light  of  death  and  burial;  so  they  esteemed  the  deliver* 
ance  from  its  confinement,  not  only  a  resurrection,  but  a  new  birth  by 
water  into  a  better  state  of  existence.  They  likewise  used  a  large  fish,  as 
a  symbol  of  the  Ark,  ascribing  to  the  one  what  they  ascribed  to  the  other: 
and,  when  they  were  about  to  initiate  any  person  into  the  Mysteries,  they 
were  accustomed  to  set  him  afloat  in  a  small  vessel  on  some  consecrated 
lake  or  river  or  arm  of  the  sea. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  these  ancient  Patriarchal  ideas  have  passed 
by  a  dtflSsrent  channel  into  a  purer  religion.  St.  Paul  assures  us,  that, 
when  God  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  that  prophecy  in  the  second 
psiBilm,  Tkou  art  my  soHj  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee^  received  its  accom* 
plishment  \  Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  only  way,  in  which  it  can  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  is  by  an  adqoissioA,  that 
the  two  expressions.  This  day  have  I  begotten^thee  and  This  day  have  I 
raised  thee  from  the  dead^  are  mystically  of  the  same  import.    And,  that 

« • 

number  with  the  seven  ark-preseired  Rishis  and  the  ten  aboriginal  patriarchs.  Nor  is  this 
all :  as  the  worshippers  of  the  great  father  bore  his  special  mark  or  stigma,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished by  his  name ;  so  the  worshippers  of  the  maritime  beast  equally  t>ear  his  marlc, 
and  are  equally  decorated  by  his  appellation. 

At  length  however  the  Jirst  or  doleful  part  of  these  sacred  Mysteries  draws  to  a  dose, 
and  the  last  or  joy  fid  part  is  rapidly  approachiug.  After  the  prophet  has  beheld  the 
enemies  of  God  plunged  into  a  dreadful  lake  or  inundation  of  liquid  fire,  which  corre- 
sponds  with  the  infernal  lake  or  deluge  of  the  Orgies,  he  is  introduced  into  a  ipletuiidfy 
illuminated  region  expressly  adorned  with  the  characteristics  of  that  Paradise  which  was 
the  ultimate  scope  of  the  ancient  aspirants :  while,  wiihout  the  holy  gate  of  admission,  are 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  profane,  dogs  and  sorcerers  and  ixhoremongers  and  murderers 
and  idolaters  and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lye.  * 

The  comparison  might  have  been  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length ;  but  these  hints  may 
suf&ce.  '  Acts  xili.  33. 
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the  remtrrectim  from  the  dead*.    And  thus  St  Peter  Ueaei  the  God  a9d  »a^*  ^ 
fxther  of  our  LordJeme  CkrUt,  who  hath  begtaten  us  again,  by  the  resur- 
rection ofJesuM  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  ah  inheritance  incorruptible  ^nd 
tmdefiled  \    Of  a  similBr  nature  are  those  passages  of  Scripture,  whence 
our  church  has  been  led  to  speak  of  the  inward  grace  of  baptism,  as  a  death 
unto  sin  and  a  new-birth  unto  righteousness.    Thus  we  read  of  being  bap* 
tized  into  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  being  buried  with  him  by  baptism 
into  death,  of  walking  in  nearness  of  life  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from 
the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  father,  of  being  planted  together  in  the  likeness 
of  his  death  that  we  may  also  be  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection,  of  being 
dead  unto  sin  but  alive  unto  God^.    And  thus  believers  are  addressed,  as 
being  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  wherein  also  they  are  risen  with  him^ 
through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead\    Now  the  whole  imagery  of  baptism,  as  we  are  taught  by  St.  Peter,  is 
borrowed  from  the  Ark  and  the  deluge.     Hence  the  entrance  into  the  Ark 
and  the  ddiverance  by  water  tpust  have  shadowed  out  a  death  and  a  new* 
birth.     Each  of  these  is  truly  of  a  spiritual  nature  :  but  the  apostatizing 
Gentiles  took  them  in  a  gross  literal  sense,  though  they  never  quite  forgot 
their  high  mysterious  import;  for  they  claimed,  by  initiation  into  their 
Orgies,  to  pass  from  a  state  of  death  and  ignorance  to  a  state  of  Para*    ^ 
disiacal  knowledge  and  purity. 

The  preceding  remarks  may  serve  to  shew  the  singular  piDpriety,  with 
which  our  Lord  declares  Jonah  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  to  have  been  a  type 
ctf  himself  inclosed  within  the  cavity  of  the  tomb :  and  they  n^H  at  the  same 
time4eitid  to  elucidate  the  very  extraordinary  language,  which  the  prophetf 
is  described  as  using  while  in  that  situation.  A  large  fish  was  a  symbol- 
of  the  Ark ;  but  the  Ark  itself  was  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  sepulchral 
cavern^  which  again  was  mystically  identified  with  the  centrical  Hades* 
Aeenrdkq^  our  Lord  pronounces,  that  the  floating  fish  of  Jonah  was  a 
f|fM;of  i^iep^  within  which  he  was  shortly  to  be  confined ;  and  that 

fte  j^oiaticm  df  the  nrophef^  inclosure  within  the  one  shadowed  out  his  owa 
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tappose,  that  his  iocloaure  within  the  ark  was  in  every  respect  a  sigaificaQt  cup.  n. 
drcumstance.  I  apprehend,  that  his  pious  parents,  when  compelled  to 
expose  their  o&prinf;,  thought  tliat  the  fittest  method  of  soleoinlj  commit- 
(iog  him  to  the  lord  was  to  copy  the  graod  event  in  the  life  of  Noah. 
Hence,  as  that  patriarch  entered  into  the  ship  in  full  reliance  on  the  care  of 
a  gracious  providence ;  so  Amram  and  Jochebed,  in  a  like  spirit  of  devout 
faith,  placed  the  infant  Moses  in  an  ark,  and  set  him  afloat  od  the  watera 
of  the  Oceanes  or  Nile.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  ruling  idea  with 
them  in  this  transaction :  but,  unless  I  greatly  mistake  it  was  so  ordered 
by  heaven  with  a  view  that  Moses  nught  in  every  particular  be  a  complete 
type  of  Christ  His  bulrush  ark,  which  served  him  as  coffin,  was,  like  the 
£sh  of  Jonahf  an  image  of  the  sepulchral  cavern  :  so  that  his  entrance  into 
it  as  into  a  state  of  death  and  burial,  and  his  deliverance  from  it  like  a 
resurreeUon  from  the  grave,  aptly  shadowed  out  the  death,  and  the  burial 
Eind  tiie  resurrection  of  Christ '. 

It  is  with  the  same  reference  to<  the  deluge  that  the  Hebrew  poets  sa 
perpetually  represent  a  state  of  j^at  trial  and  affliction  under  the  imagery 
of  a  mighty  and  overwhelming  flood  of  waters :  and  as  the  future  Messiah 
is  the  prominent  subject  of  the  psalms,  it  is  with  the  utmost  propriety  that 
be  is  so  often  exhibited,  as  either  complaining  to  bis-  heavenly  Father  that 
the  fiooda  of  tmgodbf  men  made  him  afraid  and  that  evcrif.wase  and  storm 
had  gone  ofoer  hitti,  or  as  praising  his  Almighty  Deliverer  for  sending  from 
obove  and  drawing  him  out  of  many  waters  *.  Such  imagesy.iistrictly  patrir^ 
archal:  and  to  the  same  class  we  may  ascribe  those  passages,  which  speak 
of  slaying  the  great  dragon  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  or  which  palpably  derive 
their  figures  from  the  garden  of  Eden ».  The  Hebrews  drew  from  the  same 
pcimitive  wells  as  the  pagans :  hence  U  is  no  wonder>  thatthe  ideas  of  them 

»  ExocLiLJ— la 

•  See  PmIoh  xiii;  4, 16.  xxfit.  la  ixxu.  6.  xl.  2.  xlit  7.  xlfi.  2,  9.  Ixiy.  1.  2,  I5i 
xdii.  S,  4.  «▼.  &  oaxiv;  4.  &  czl»^T.  Iniak  xxiir.  IS,  la  zxriii.  2.  In.  19.  Jeiem. 
xlvii.  2>  Lament,  iii.  54^  Fxet  .xktu  SOl  Amoa  v.  8.  ix.  5,  &  Hitauis  i.  8.  Sometimes 
the  imagery  is  taken  from  the  local  iDundation  of  a  great  river.  Sec  Isaiah  viii.  7,  8. 
Jerum.  xlvi,  7,  8.  and  cUewItere. 

»  Seelsaiali  xxvii.  1.  Amos  ix.  3.  and  Uaiah  xll  18, 19.  xl,  6— 9.  li.  3.  Ezek-xxxLlff.. 
xxviiL  13 — 16.  Rev.  xxii.  1—3.. 
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Tb^re  is  so  strong  a  resemblance  between  the  characters  of  Jesus  and  o£  caap.  ru 
Buddha,  that  it  cannot  have  been  purely  accidental.     But  the  character  of 
Buddha  or  Crishna  or  the  great  father  was  already  in  existence,  previous 
to  the  alleged  time  of  Christ's  appearance  upon  earth.     The  character 
therefore  of  the  heathen  divinity  cannot  have  been  borrowed  from  that  of 
Christ     But,  if  it  were'not  borrowed  from  that  of  Christ,  the  character  of 
Christ  must  have  been  borrowed  from  it     Hence  it  will  follow,  that,  if  we 
tear  off  the  disguise  of  a  Jewish  dress,  we  shall  clearly  perceive,  that  the 
incarnate  God  of  the  Church,  whom  Christians  ignorantly  worship  as  the 
creator  of  the  world,  is  the  very  same  person  as  the  virgin-born  great  father 
of  Paganism.     He  is  the  Sun  in  the  sign  of  the  virgin :  his  very  name  of 
Christ  is  no  other  than  the  Sanscrit  Crishna :  and  the  whole  history  of  his 
appearance  upon  earth  is  a  mere  fable.     There  are  absolute^,  says  Mr. 
Vobey,  no  other  numumeiUs  of  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  human 
hangj  than  a  passage  in  JosephuSf  a  single  phrase  in  Taciiids,  and  the 
gospels.    But  the  passage  in  Josephus  is  unanimously  acknowledged  to  be 
apocryphal  and  to  have  been  interpolated  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
century :  *and  that  of  Tacitus  is  so  vague^  and  so  evidently  taken  fi^om  the 
deposition  of  the  Christians  before  the  tribunals^  that  it  may  be  ranked  in 
the  class  of  evangelical  records^    So  that  the  existence  of  Jesus  is  no  better 
proved^  than  that  of  Osiris  and  Hercules,  or  that  of  Fo  or  Buddha,  with 
whom  the  Chinese  continually  confound  him  ;  for  they  never  call  Jesus  by 
any  other  name  than  Fo  '• 

I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Volney^s  argument,  though  much  cur- 
tailed, has  lost  none  of  its  force  in  my  hands :  we  have  now  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  that  force. 

(1.)  According  to  this  writer  then,  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for  the 
literal  manifestation  of  Christ  upon  earth :  because,  exclusive  of  the  gospels, 
he  is  mentioned  only  in  a  spurious  passage  of  Josephus,  and  in  a  single  ex* 
pmsioa  of  Tacitua  who  manifestly  wrote  solely  from  .the  depositions  of  be- 
lievers tiMonelves. 

tbs.  fimO^ikK  Jtimiflhif^  save  only  to  ob- 


nnr  MkfOivr  ^  taomh  imftATBm  0dU 


tbtm  IPMieMf  lbuBdMidi»for  it^  Theibe^  which  ht  sperifiei  widnutsay^  mj^ 
ktg  tf  skigfe  sylfaeUe  aGmit  ^pMitiomif  is  bb  fMems.  A  man,  trninod  CJ^iit, 
wa^tfte-mtlM^r  of  ttue  ChrisfSair  svpersttCioiK  Tbtf-penou^  storteA  up^  kt 
JtNlSai  mie  of  tile  Komaiy  provtBee^ :  and  he  was  put  tki  dmth,  during  tho 
reign*  of  Titarios^  By  the  praeufator  FmM&i»-  Pitofe  ".  9acK«  am"  the  pani^ 
cnikrsy  wfakftrTidtordbeenUr  atoulf7(^  years- after  tte^  artf 

sanl  tO' have  happened.  Now;  on^  Mr.  Tohiey  V  hypoCheaiflF  thal^  the]^  Mim^ 
ift^ttappen;  It  seems  rather  extraordinary;  thal^  Tacitus  should  not  harw- 
tteen  a  Utile  mote  careful  in*  ascertaining  the*  recent  allied*  ftictf  of  Cbrist%^ 
eondbmnation  by  Pil^;  The  Christians  at  that  time  hflKi>  beeomo  vepf 
numeraui^  according  to  the  account  of  the  historian  himsdf :  and'  their' 
active  enemies  were  stilt  more  numerous.  If  then  no  such  man  as  Christ 
bad*  ever  existed,  and  if  the  whole  History  of  his  oondemnation  by*  Pihte" 
were  an  impudent  fiction  f  it  is  passing  strange;  that^  when  T^^os  wrotfi^ 
the  impostoie  should' not  have  been  cfiscovered.  One  m^tf^hmre  imagined^ 
that,  as  all  the  transactions  were  said  to  hare  oeeorrad  k^  JkvAi^  ii  ^bef 
never  had  occomed;  hundreds  of  enemiea  to  tile  Christian  name  would  ha^ 


*  i^i^Mlr.  VolMf  hsifiitrioAdgad  I&'i«sd^  nMdi,  her 

ifatiWfilleabjTacUwfipomlhedepQiili^Mof  ^  L  ihall  supply,  tinr 

dcSoieaqr.    We  m^  then  be  the  bectv  eniriiM  to  q^IMreeista  t^^^  talents- of  this 

French  writer. 

Srgo  abolendo  rumori  Nero  tubdidlt  reos,  et  qussitininiis  poebb^irfftdt,  qbtik  p«r  iJq^' 
lifvkofi  vtilgm  Chri^anoB  q>pdlabM.    Auctor  ifomSmi'Cjvs  GIMrtii%  TUstSo  katptriummi^. 
per  pnieuraiorein  P<wthmr  PBatom  gapplielo  afcctai  ewifc^    SeprcMifat  «i  pfwaipsexitk- 
bilit  supcmilio'  rtitsus  arufspeUait.aDataMda  par  JucIkbh  off^inta  cj)m  nudiy^sedper' 
uibeBiieliaiBy.  qua  ouacta  undiqac  atrpdaaal  pudands  oonfluunt  celebranturqoe.    I^tur 
prime  correpti  qut  fatebantur,  deinde  indido  eorummultitudo  ingens,  haud  perinde  in 
crimina  incendii,  quam  odio  generis  humaoi,  convicti  sunt  Et  pereuntibus  ad^ta  lufibria^ 
ut'ferarum  tergis  contect!,  lanlatu  caanm  interirent,  ant  crticibUB  afizi,  atft  flamtaatfj  atqno' 
ubl'ddbcaaet  dies  in  usom  nocdBrnt  lumiaii  ureftvnlin-.    Annali  Vb;  x¥.  ck  44« 

lewa'nay^belive  Mkr.  Vetey,  the  pevson^  nAtm  TadCds  dedanai  to  haM/becn.  pat  ta 
dealh  b|)  Pilate  daring  the  reign  of  Tiberias^  ntverexialedat  aUrthe  uakehy  bktoriaa 
being  shamefully  befeoled  by;  a  set  of  gross  liar%  who  themadTes  chose  to  be  worried  by 
dogs  and  to  be  crucified  and  to  be  burned  alive  in  support  of  wfaSst  they  all  the  while  knew 
to  be  an  absurd  falshood.  Nothing,  saire  the  credulity  of  a  professed  unbeUever^  ooiild 
digest  so  portentous  a  discoTcryi  as^this  of  oar  Rench-philbiepher> 
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loox  ¥1.  triumphantly  exclaimed :  fVe  have  made  diligent  inquiries  throughout 

kstine  ;  and  we  actually ^nd^  that  there  never  was  such  a  person  as  Christy 
and  that  no  one  there  ever  heard  of  Ids  being  put  to  death  by  Pontius  Pi^ 
late.  Yet,  wonderftil  to  say,  the  lately  discovered  secret  of  his  non-erist^ 
ence  was  wh(^ly  unknown  in  the  time  of  Tacitus :  for,  bitter  as  that  histo- 
torian  is  against  Christians,  he  states,  as  a  matter  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
the  author  of  the  name  was  really  condemned  by  the  Roman  governor  of 
Jud^a  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Seventy  years  had  then  elapsed  from 
the  alleged  death  of  Christ :  the  fact  was  as  fresh  and  as  recent,  as  the 
rise  (for  instance)  of  Methodism  amongst  ourselves :  and  a  modern  histo- 
rian might  just  as  rationally  deny  literal  existence  to  the  founder  of  that 
wide  spreading  sect^  as  Tacitus  could  have  denied  it  to  the  founder  of 
Christianity,  In  reality,  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Volney  never  once  entered 
into  his  contemplation.  He  cordially  hated  the  Christians  indeed :  but  he 
mentions,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that  their  head  appeared  in  Jud^ 
and  that  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  Pontius  Pilate. 

(S.)  This  writer  however  asserts^  that  the  literal  existence  of  Christ  rest& 
on  the  sole  testimony  of  Tacitus. 

He  must  surely  have  either  forgotten  or  wilfully  suppressed  the  mass  of 
direct  evidence,  by  which  the  fact  in  question  is  established.     The  hostility 
of  the  Jews  to  Christianity  is  proverbial.     Now,  as  Palestine  is  made  the 
theatre  of  our  Lord^s  actions,  and  as  he  himself  is  declared  to  have  been 
publicly  executed  at  Jerusalem  by  the  sentence  of  the  Roman  governor  ; 
if  the  whole  narrative  were  a  mere  fiction^  the  Jews  would  most  assuredly 
have  been  the  first  to  expose  it,  nor  would  they  have  left  the  grateful  task 
to  be  performed  by  a  modern  French  infidel.     They  however,  so  far  from 
liaving  even  dreamt  of  the  notable  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Vdney,  always 
speak  of  Jesus,  as  a  person  that  had  actually  existed  and  bad  been  truly 
put  to  death.     Nor  do  they  deny,  that  he  wrought  miracles ;  the  fact  of 
his  having  wrought  them  they  acknowledge  ,*  but  they  pretend  to  account 
for  it,  by  an  idle  tale  of  his  having  stolen  the  wonder-working  name  of  Je- 
hovah out  of  the  temple '.    Just  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  othes 
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tDcirat  enemies  of  the  gospel.   Celsusand  Porphyry^  Hierocles  land  Julian,  ^^^^' 
never  tbinh:  of  denying  the  existence  of  Christ :  on  the  contrary,'  tbey  t6o,= 
like  the  Jews,  allow,  that  he  even  performed  miracles;  but;  while  they 
admit  the  fact^  they  pretend  that  he  performed  these  by  magic  '.     How- 
much  trouble  might  these  aiflhors  have  saved  themselves,  if  they  had  had' 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Volney's  ft^acious  researches.     Yet  probably  it '  might 
not  have  been  quite  prudent  to  hazard  the  new  hypothesb,  during  the  four 
first  centuries.     At  ttny  rate  we  may  be  tolerably  sure,  that,  if  the  em- 
peror Julian  could  have  ascertained  that  the  author  of  Christianity  ne^er 
existed  and  consequently  that  he  was^^nemr  crudfied  by  Poniiiis  Pilate  ; 
he  would  not  have  troubled  himself  to  account  for  his  miiticlesy  but  woulch 
have  cut  the  matter  short  at  once  by  taxing  believers  with  a  gross  and  shltme-^ 
less  falsehood.     He  had  fnH  power  to  consult  the  records  of  the  empire, 
and  he  had  agents  as  virulent  as  himsdf :  but  the  whole  of  his  malice  spends 
itself  in  ret)roaching  Christians,  for  worshipping,  as  God,  one,  who  had  beeti* 
crucified  as  a  felon.     We  have  therefore  a  chain  of  most  unexceptionable- 
evidence,  because  it  is  the  (evidence:  of  professed  eiiem»Qs,  beginning  with 
Tacitus  and  the  Jews  in  the  fk*st  century,  and  extending  to  the  emperor  Ja- 
lian  in  the  fourth.     Had  Christ  been. a  mere  non-entity^  since  tlie  imposture 
lay  open  to  so  very  easy  a  detection,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the.  gospel 
would  scarcely  have  left  the  glory  of  exposing  it  to  a  Freech  philosopher  of 
the  eighteenth  century,. 

(3.)  Mr.  Yblney  is  not  more  fortunate  in  his  etymolo^cal,  than  in  his 
iHStorical,  researches* 

It  is  certainly  a  very  suspicious  circumstanee,  that  the  word  Christ  should 
be  so  lilce  the  word  Crishna :  but  unluckily  the  ingenious  etymologist  does 
not*  seem  to  have  recollected,  that.  Jesus  was  wholly  unknown  by  the  title 
iA  Christ  in  the  land  where  he  lived  and  died.  Most  schoolboys  could  have 
informed  him,  that  the  Greek  word  Christ  is  a  mere  translation,  of  the  He- 
brew word  Messiah ;  that  they  equally  signify  the  anointed  one ;  that  the 
name  Christ  therefore  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Sanscrit  Crishna,^ 

*  Qrig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  L  p.  SO.  lib.  iL  §  48.  Hieron.  cont.  Virgil.  Hierbc'  apud  Euseb*. 
Jul&n.  apud  Cyril,  lib.  vL  See  Paley^s  Eviden.  vol.  IL  p.  358,  SS9.  and  Douglass  Crtteci. 
^aOT^SOB. 
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4M8«fve^rbam  feim.  ^  §fl^  and  Sxsml  the  Adu  A  veiy  simikr  notion  e»iir.  ^ 
iprevailed  anMiig  jai»0j;rf?tb(B  eariy  fiuhere,  wfao,pn>bal%  bad  it  from  cM 
Jowsh  trfuUtfOD  k>Qg  iiDterknr  to  4i)e;od?eiiit  of  Cbriat  Adam  is  said  Uy 
fthem  A>  tiaw  been  boiUiO^t  of^e  vii;^  Eartb^  wbile  as  yet  it  bad  neither 
ibeeaiplougjticd  or  nmnure^ ;  ;and,  as  wcb^  he  was  an  apt  type  of  Cbrist 
made  as  to  bis  humanity  of  the  virgin  Mary ;  aecordiog  to  the  ancient. pro- 
jihecy  of  Isaiah^  that  a  xmrgm.sfioiM  ooncci'oe  and  bottr  a  Mm  mi  aUl  his 
mame'God^mihim.\ 

i  Thb  prodicted  ddiverar  was  to  coatiNid  with  the  serpent:  and,  in  the 
tftnsgglei  that  reptile  was  to  bruise  his  heel,  thoi^h  in  return  he  was  destined 
.foi  trample  upon  its<head.  Here  there  was  another  interesting  particular^ 
•whidb  could  not. but  Jbavet been  well  known  to  the  early  apostates  from  ge- 
PatriarcUsm :  acoordk^y^thoq^  they  made  the  benevolent  ^rpent 

i>iero^]q)faiC>iif<  their  solar  divinity,  they  yet  exhibited  the  great  father  as 
contanding  with.a:fi>rmidai^le  dragon  to  whose  agency  they  ascribed  the 
^prpdttctmi.of  the  ddage^  and. represented  Inm  as  finally  crushing  its  head 
ibeMiib  Jiis  foot 

But,  notwithstanding  the  Saviour  was  to  he  finally  victorbusi  the  serpent 
mm  to  bfxiiee.  his  heel  during  the  contest  Now»  when  the  deadly  effects  of 
jmimd  poison  came  to  be  anderstood,  thb  could  only  be  interpreted  an 
sieaningy  /ftatlbe  human  form  of  the  incarnate  God  shook}  perish  in  the 
battle :  and,  as  it  would  perish  in  behalf  of  fallen  man,  and  as  the  rite 
jof  expiatory  sacrifice  was  appointed  to  shadow  out  the  slaii^ter  of  it,  the 
promised  Deliverer  would  thence  tie  viewed  in  the  light  oi  an  oblation  for 
sin.  This  will  account  for  the  ftotion,  which  we  sometimes  find  prevalent 
tfiat  the  great  &ther  was  at  once  the  first  sacrifieer  and  the  first  Sj^crifice  t 
«ad  it  will  likewise  account  for  those  dreadful  human  devotements,  which 
were  so  common  among  the  Gentiles,  and  which  were  all  built  on  the  maxim 
that  the  wrath  of  heaven  could  oidy  be  diverted  firom  man  by  the  pineulaf 
jobUtion  of  man. 

Thus  originated  tiie  belief,  that  the  great  fiither  was  an  incarnate  go^ 

*  Bull's  Judg.  of  the  Cath.  Churdi.  c.  T.p.  177*  178.  Ex  vurgiiiig  feme  Isnafiictus  Adtaa 
pnevaricatione  propria  promissam  perdidit  vitam :  per  TirgiAemMariam  ac  Spiritum  Sa&ctmtt 
Christua  natua  at  immortalitatem  accepit  et  regnuoL  JuL  fimu  de  error.  proC  leLp*  5U 
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was  a  king  and  a  pmA :  Cbrist  was  a  king  and  a  priest.  Adam,  if  w^  oi^'*  ▼>< 
view  the  antediluvian  world,  the  postdilovian  wortd,  and  the  future  celestial 
world,  as  oonstitiiting  three  great  days  of  Jehovah,  died  on  one  day,  and 
will  rise  again  frotii  fte  dead  on  the  third  day ;  when,  like  the  pagan  uni- 
versal father  at  the  close  of  the  sane  period,  he  will  safely  land  on  the  bliss* 
fill  shores  of  Paradise :  Christ  was  put  to  death  on  one  day,  and  rose  i^id 
triampbant  from  the  grave  on  the  third  day  after  his  crucifixion. 
•  (S.)  Enoch,  like  the  great  father,  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness ;  and; 
like  Um  also,  visibly  ascended  up  to  heaven  :  Christ  too  was  a  preacher  of 
righteousness ;  Christ  too  vbiUy  ascended  to  heaven  from  the  summit  of 
mornit  Olivet* 

(3.)  A  similar  parallel  runs  through  the  character  of  Noah :  and,  as  it 
accorately  exhitiits  that  of  the  great  father,  so  it  typicsllly  shadows  out  that 
oi  Christ  Noah  was  the  parent,  the  husband,  and  the  son  of  the  Ark ; 
which  at  once  was  the  great  mother  6f  Paganism,  and  is  a  dedared  symbol 
of  the  Church.  Hb  mitrance  into  it,  and  his  liberation  from  it,  doubly 
typified  the  burial  and  resurrection,  and  the  i>aptismal  submersion  and 
emersion,  oi  Christ:  whence  these  different  circumstances  are  in  Holy 
Writ  perpetually  spoken  of  by  kindred  terms ;  so  that  baptism  is  a  deiEith  unto 
sin  and  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  while  again  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord 
are  mystically  described  as  a  baptism  of  which  all  his  apostles  were  desK 
tined  to  partake  *.  Now  Christ  was  buried  on  one  day,  and  rose  again  on 
the  third  :  agreeably  to  which  his  type  Noah,  a  year  being  reckoned  for  a 
day,  entered  into  his  navicular  tomb  at  the  close  of  one  year,  remained  in 
it  a  single  year  complete,  and  was  liberated  from  it  in  the  morning  of  the 
third  year.  This  shadowed  out  the  future  humiliation  and  triumph  of  the 
Redeemer :  but  it  also  gave  occasion  to  the  imitative  ritea  of  Osiris  ;  in 
which,  on  the  very  same  ancient  principle  of  figuratively  computing  years^ 
by  days,  the  Egyptian  god  was  placed  in  his  arkite  coffin  on  the  evening  of 
one  day,  was  bewailed  as  dead  during  the  whole  of  another  day,  and  waa 
rejoiced  over  as  restored  to  life  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day.    The  lil 


•  Rom.  vi.  2—5,  11.   viii.  10—13.    C6L.  iii.  3.    1  Pbt.  iL  24.  Ephes.  v.  14.   Cd.  L  18.. 
Matt.  XX.  22,  23.  Mark  x.  38,  99.  Luke  xiL  5a  CoL  iL  1% 
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BOOK  Ti.  radon  of  Noali  from  the  Ark,  or  his  etner^g  from  the  waves  of  the  purifyw 
ing  deluge,  was  attended  by  a  remarkable  circumstance,  which  entered  very 
prominently  into  the  Mysteries  of  the  Gentiles  :  1  mean  the  flight  of  the 
sacred  dove,  and  its  descent  upon  the  now  baptized  patriardL  This  is 
largely  shewn  by  Bochart  to  have  typified  tlie  descent  of  the  Hc\y  Ghost  in 
the  form  of  a  dove  upon  our  Saviour,  when  lie  emerged  from  the  baptismal 
waters  of  Jordan ;  and  to  have  further  shadowed  out  the  resting  of  the 
same  blessed  Spirit  upon  the  Church,  as  the  dove  rested  upon  the  Ark.  He 
notices  also  with  much  propriety,  that,  as  the  rainbow  (another  mysterious 
symbol  anuHig  the  Gentiles)  was  the  token  of  God's  covenant  with  Noah  ; 
so^  with  express  reference  to  it,  Chrbt  is  described  in  the  Apocalypse  as 
sitting  upon  a  throne  encompassed  by  a  rainbow  '•  It  may  be  added,  that 
Noah  was  a  king,  and  a  priest,  and  a  prophet ;  that  he  was*  pursued  by  a 
tremendous  enemy,  figuratively  represented  as  a  great  serpent;  that  he 
finally  prevailed  over  that  enemy,  though  it  first  occasioned  his  mystic  deadi 
and  burial ;  that,  at  the  period  of  his  new  birth  from  the  womb  <^  his  virgin 
mother,  he  dwelt  during  his  allegorical  childhood  amidst  herds  of  cattte  ; 
that  he  was  an  eminent  preacher  of  righteousness  to  an  irreclaimable  world; 
and  that,  although  of  a  mild  and  benevolent  disposition,  he  was  constrained 
to  assume  the-  stern  aspect  of  a  dispenser  of  God's  vengeance  and  to  pour  I 

destruction  upon  all  those  who  were  not  sheltered  by  the  protecting  Ark.  ( 

In  each  of  these  points  he  resembles  the  great  father,  whose  character  was  I 

transcribed  from  his  character  by  the  apostate  Gentiles :  but  in  each  oilbem  t 

be  likewise  resembles  tlie  Messiah,  whom  he  was  eminently  ordained  to 
typify.  Hence  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  similarity  of  Christ  to  the  prin- 
cipal hero-gpd  of  the  pagans :  when  traced  to  its  origin,  it  proves  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  inevitable  and  natural  consequence  of  the  mode,  in 
which  the  idolatry  of  Babel  emanated  from  ancient  Patriarchism. 

S.  The  argument  of  Mr*  Volney,  which  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to 
BOtice,  is  plainly  built  upon  the  assumption,  that  either  the  character  of 
Christ  must  have  been  borrowed  from  tirnt  of  the  great  father,  or  the  cha- 
racter of  the  great  father  from  that  of  Christ    This  assumption  being  made^ 

'  Bock.  Hieroz*  par.  ii.  lib.  I  c.  6. 
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the  conclusion  was  sufficiently  obvious :  the  character  of  the  great  father  coafw  ¥i. 
exbted  in  the  pagan  world  previous  to  the  Christian  era;  therefore  his 
character  could  not  have  been  borrowed  from  that  of  Christ:  but,  if  it 
were  not  borrowed  from  that  of  Christ ;  then  the  character  of  Chrbt  must 
inversely  have  been  borrowed  from  that  of  the  great  father. 

Now  it  will  be  seen,  that,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  /  account 
for  the  resemblance  between  the  two  characters,  I  take  leave  to  deny  altih 
gether  the  validity  of  Mr.  Volney's  assumption  itself:  for  I  cannot  allow, 
that  either  character  has  been  borrowed  from  the  other. 
.  With  this  view  of  the  subject  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians  exactly 
agree.  So  far  from  any  hint  being  given  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel 
were  adopted  from  the  speculations  of  Paganism,  St  Paul  cautions  the  be* 
lievers  of  his  own  time,  lest  any  man  should  spoil  them  through  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men^  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
fODorld,  and  not  after  Christ :  and  he  elsewhere  teaches  us,  that  the  philo- 
sophy in  question  was  built  upon  fables  and  endless  genealogies  ;  a  perfectly 
accurate  description  of  that  pagan  theology,  which  inculcated  an  eternal 
succession  of  similar  worlds  and  Mi  endless  transmigratory  reappearance  of 
the  great  father  and  his  triple  offspring '.  Accordingly,  when  the  birth  of  , 
.Christ  from  a  virgin  is  formally  declared,  we  are  assured,  that  this 
was  nothing  more  than  might  have  been  anticipated  by  every  pious 
member  of  the  Levitical  Church ;  because  that  wonderful  event  was  the 
completion  of  an  ancient  well-known  prophecy,  delivered  many  ages  before 
by  Isaiah  and  then  actually  existing  in  the  sacred  canon  ^.  If  from  the 
apostles  we  pass  to  the  early  fathers,  the  same  observation  will  still  equally 
hold  good.     These  all  avow  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  godhead  and  incarna-^ 

•  Col.  ii.  8,  9.  1  Tim.  i.  4. 
^  Matt.  i.  18 — 25.  Luke  i.  26= — %.  The  passages,  which  treat  of  the  rncamation,  are 
to  be  found  in  all  manuscripts,  ancient  and  modern,  Greek  and  Latin  r  and  they  are  witk 
one  accord  cited,  as  genuine  portions  of  the  holy  canon,  by  all  the  fathers.  Hence  the 
heretic  Marcion,  on  whose  nngle  authority  the  modem  Socinians  would  reject  them,  traa 
expressly  accused,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Church,  by  TertuUian,  Irendus,  and  Philastritir, 
of  mutihiting  the  evangelical  record :  an  accusation,  which  could  never  have  been  brougfal 
forward  in  the  second  century,  unless  it  had  been  well  known  and  universally  allowed^  ifaafc. 
the  history  of  the  nativity  was  an  authentic  part  of  Holy  Writ% 
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BME  ▼!•  tioti,  of  his  descent  from  heaven,  and  of  his  niTfterkMis  birth  iimm  a  pure 
▼kCgin :  and,  while  they  maintain  that  this  sjfstem  was  held  by  the  apostles^ 
who  themselves  taught  that  it  had  previously  been  set  forth  in  the  Hebnevr 
Scriptures ;  they  confidently  appeal  to  every  church  ibr  its  universality  mad 
antiquity.     Yet  do  they  all  concur  in  testifying  with  one  mouth  against  tbr 
depraved  theology  of  those  first  heresies ;  which  they  dbtinctly  perceived^ 
and  unequivocally  declared,  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  philo6<^>hy 
to  tlie  Mysteries  of  Paganism  *.     Now,  if  these  men  thus  unanimously 
sured  those  identical  heathen  speculations,  from  which  Mr.  Voloey  wookL 
persuade  us  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  virgin-birth  was  receired ;  it  is  an  abso- 
lute contradiction  to  assert,  that  they  were  yet  indebted  to  them  for  that 
precise  doctrine.    They  themselves,  we  see,  ascribe  it  to  a  totally  difierenC 
source :  for,  while  they  strenuously  maintain  its  truth ;  they  represent  it  as 
no  mere  novel  revelation,  but  assert  it  to  rest  upon  ancient  prophecies  fami* 
Kar  to  the  whole  Jewish  people.     Christ  is  the  predicted  exclusive  seed  of 
the  woman :  Christ  is  that  present  God,  who  was  to  be  conceived  and  bom 
of  a  virgin. 

We  may  now  therefore  very  easily  account  for  a  circunistance,  truly 
enough  stated  by  Mr.  Volney ;  namely,  that,  throughout  the  East,  Christ  Is 
even  to  the  present  day  confounded  with  Fo  or  Buddha.  The  votaries  of 
that  divinity  had  long  worshipped  a  god,  whom  at  every  descent  from  heaven 
they  held  to  be  incarnate  in  a  human  form,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  bora 
of  a  virgin,  whom  they  venerated  as  a  benign  lawgiver  and  reformer,  and 
whom  they  believed  to  have  descended  into  Hades  and  to  have  risen  again 
from  the  dead  and  to  have  ascended  into  heaven  after  previously  vanquish- 
ing the  united  powers  of  darkness.  Hence  when  they  found  the  very  same 
opinions  entertained  respecting  Christ,  they  were  immediately  led,  by  the 
established  principles  of  their  theology,  to  pfonounce  him  one  of  the  many 
incarnations  of  their  virgin-born  Buddha.     So  that,  in  fact,  the  rise  of  this 

'  BuU*t  Jttdg.  p.  109—123,  141,  163—170,  24^  864—266,  289,  304»  806,  S17»  B18» 
324.  Waterland  on  Trin.  p.  232,  267,  278, 280^284,  297,  300^  80^  334^  340^  M^  M4b 
867,  369.  Miliier*8  Hiit.  of  the  Church.  voL  i.  p»  1^  159^  17S^  177, 198, 141^ 
249,  289.  TertulL  adv.  Mardoo.  lib.  U  lib.  pfM(Dript«a»7*iak^4aMi»ie^^ 
diephilos.  ..i...     *  ..t  kv  *jiii^ 
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philosophical  heresy,  which  has  been  curiously  traced  by  Mr.  Wilford  all  eaxp.  vc 
the  way  from  Palestine  to  Hindostan,  clearly  proves,  that  the  doctrine  of 
our  Lord's  divinity  and  miraculous  conception  must  have  existed  in  the 
Church  from  the  very  beginning  \  For  the  heresy  itself  seems  to  have 
arisen  even  in  the  apostolic  age :  and  a  way  was  doubtless  prepared  for  it 
by  the  report  of  the  Iranian  Magi,  who  had  visited  the  infant  Saviour.  But 
no  adequate  reason  can  be  assigned  for  its  rise,  except  this :  the  Buddhists 
found  such  a  marked  similarity  between  Christ  and  their  own  incarnate  god, 
that  they  immediately  pronounced  the  one  to  be  an  Avatar  of  the  other. 

Thus  an  insidious  attempt  of  antichristian  unbelief  is  shewn  to  be  com« 
pletely  nugatory:  and  thus,  in  every  particular,  the  old  theology  of  the 
Gentiles  is  found  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation. 

*  Afiiat  £es«  voL  x.  p.  27—126. 
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TABLE   I. 

2%e  early  Postdiluvian  Chronology,  as  exhibited  in  the  Hebrew 

Pentateuch. 


A.  p.  D. 

350 
502 

440 

37 
470 

67 
531 
101 
340 
131 
370 
163 
393 
193 
341 
222 
427 
292 
467 
-592 


GENERATIONS  OF  PATRIARCHS. 

1 .  Noah  dies^  aged  950  years. 

2.  Shem  dies^  aged  600  years* 

3.  Arphaxad  bom.     He  has  Selah  at  35 ;  and  lives  afterwards  403  years 
Arphaxad  dies^  aged  438  years. 

4.  Selah  bom.     He  has  £ber  at  30;  and  lives  afterwards  403  years. 
Selah  dies^  aged  433  years. 

5.  Eber  born.     He  has  Peleg  at  34 ;  and  lives  afterwards  430  years. 
Eber  dies^  aged  464  years.  ^ 

6.  Peleg  bom.     He  has  Reu  at  30 ;  and  lives  afterwards  209  years. 
Peleg  dies,  aged  239  years. 

7.  Reu  bom.     He  has  Serug  ait  32 ;  and  lives  afterwards  207  years. 
Reu  dies^  aged  239  years. 

8.  Serag  bom.     He  has  Nahor  at  30 ;  and  lives  afterwards  200  years. 
Serjug  dies,  aged  230  years.  ^  « 

9*  Nahor  bom.     He  has  Terah  at  29 ;  and  lives  afterwards  1 19  years. 
Nahor  dies^  aged  148  years. 

10.  Terah  bora.     He  has  Abram  at  70 ;  and  lives  afterwards  1 35  years. 
Terah  dies^  aged  205  years. 

1 1.  Abram  born.     He  has  Isaac  at  100;  and  lives  afterwards  75  years. 
Abraham  dies^  aged  175  years. 

12.  Isaac  bom. 


p^.  Ida. 
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TABLE  m. 

The  early  PostdUuvian  Chronologjf,  as  exhibited  in  the  Samaritan 

Pentateuch. 


GENERAtlONS    OF    PATRIARCHS. 

1.  Noah  dies,  aged  9^0  years. 

2.  Shem  dies,  aged  600  years. 

3.  Arphaxad  borp.    He  has  Selah  at  135 ;  and  lives  afterwards  803  years. 
Arphaxad  dies,  aged  438  years. 

4.  Selah  bom.     He  has  £ber  at  130 ;  and  lives  afterwards  303  years. 
Selah  dies, 'aged  433  years. 

5*  Eber  bom.    He  has  Pdeg  at  134 ;  and  lives  afterwards  270  years. 

Eber  dies,  aged  404  years. 
6.  Peleg  bora.     He  has  Rea  at  130;  and  lives  afterwards  109  years. 

Peleg  dies,  aged  239  years. 
7*  Reu  bora.    He  has  Semg  at  132;  and  lives  afterwards  107  years. 

Reu  dies,  aged  £39  years. 

8.  Semg  bora.     He  has  Nahor  at  130;  and  lives  afterwards  100  years. 
Semg  dies,  aged  230  years. 

9.  Nahor  bom.     He  hasTerah  at  79 ;  and  lives  afterwards  69  years. 
Nahor  dies,  aged  148  years. 

10.  Terah  bora.     He  has  Abram  at  70 ;  and  lives  afterwards  75  years. 
Terah  dies,  aged  1 45  years. 

11.  Abram  bora.     He  has  Isaac  at  100 ;  and  lives  afterwards  75  years. 
Abraham  dies,  aged  175  years. 


A.  p.  D. 

350 

502 

2 

440 

137 
570 
267 
671 
401 
640 
531 
770 
663 
893 
793 
941 
872 
1017 
942 

1117 

1042 1 12.  Isaac  born. 
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A.  P.D.    A.  A.C. 


9936 


137 


2801 


TABLE   V. 

A  chronological  View  of  the  different  historical  Matters  treated  of  in 

the  course  of  this  Work. 

EVENTS. 
Arphaxad  born. 

Parallel      }  Shemites    |  Elam^  Asbur,  Lud^  Aram. 

generation  f  t^^u^.:.^.  )  Gomer,  Magog,  Madai,  Javan, 
with  Ar-    ^Japnetites  ^rp^^j^  Meshech,  Tims. 

phaxad.     J  Hammites  |  Cuah,  Mizr,  Phut,  Canaan. 
Selah  bom. 

Shemite-Arameans    \lJz,  Hul,  Gethcr,  Mash. 

Japhetic-Gomerians  \  Ashkenaz,  Kiphatb,  Togarmah. 

Japhetic-Javanites     j  Elishah,  Tarshish,  Dodauim. 

Sebah,  Ilavilah,  Sabtah,  Raamah, 
Sabtecha,  Nimrod  or  Nin.  Nimrod 
appears  to  have  been  the  child  of  hit 
father's  old  age:  he  synchronizes  there* 
fore  with  a  later  generation,  though  in 
point  of  descent  be  belongs  to  this. 

XT        '4^  i-T' •-.    5l^d,  Anam,  Lehab,  Naphtuh. 

Hammite-MBniim    ^  Pati^ru.,  CaJuh,  Caphtor. 

f  Sidon,  Heth,  Jebus^  Amor,  Girgasj 
Han]niite*Canaanites\  Hivi,    Arkij    Sinij    Arvad,    Zemar, 
^  vHamath. 

Eber  bom. 
Parallel     ) 
generation  ^  Hanimite-Cutliic-Raaniite%!  Sheba^  Dedan. 

with  Eber.  3 
Noah  dies. 

Peleg  bom.. 


267 


350 
401 


440 
502 

551 


559 


570 


2671 


2588 
25S7 


2498 
2436 

2407 


2379 


2368 


Parallel 

SS^sS"  i^Hammite-Coshim 

lah. 


Parallel      1  Shcmite. Arphaxad-  C  ,.  . , 
5^:^o^!!i,(ite.Selhite.S«^^     {^okUm. 


with  Peleg. 

Arphaxad  dies. 

Sbem  dies :  ^od  about  the  same  time  we  maj  place  the  deaths  of  Ham 

and  Japhet. 
Reubora. 

n^^iui     *^  rAlmodad,  Shelepl^   Hazarma- 

*^^.     rSban^e-AqAtiadito-SatVwlb.  Janh,  Hadoram,  Uzal, 
Sl^^fhitoXa^^  Sheba^ 

Enugfiatiop.ofpifiijpdj^  «i  flaiplfb#4jr  under  the  influ- 

i  ct,Mm^:mkm^  iflllMWi  Southim  from 
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A.  7«  D.  A.  A.  C. 


936 


2U02 


941 

942 

1003 


1997 


EVENTS. 

Rephaim ;  vtho,  from  their  lofty  Scythian  stature  and  superior  military 
prowess,  were,  in  a  succeeding  age,  viewed  by  the  terrified  Israelites  as 
a  race  of  giants. 

The  Githic  Phenicians,  having  marched  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  invade  Egypt  under  the  name  of  Palli  or  Philistim  or 
Huc-Sos  or  Ethiopic  Shepherd-kings — ^They  make  the  liand  of  Goshen 
or  Auaris  their  strong  hold. 
Nahor  dies. 


1996  Abraham  bom,  6  years  after  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Shepherds. 
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Abraham  emigrates  from  Ur  of  the  Babylonic  Chusdim  to  Uaran,  14 
years  (according  to  Hales)  before  he  emigrates  from  Haran  to  the  laud 
of  Canaan*  By  this  providential  arrangement,  he  and  his  family  are 
withdrawn  from  the  troubles,  which  must  have  occurred  in  Chald^a 
when  the  military  dynasty  of  the  Phenician  Shepherds  from  upper  India 
were  compelled  to  abdicate^^f  this  emigration  from  Chald^a,  with  the 
subsequent  arrival  of  Abraham's  posterity  in  Egypt  and  their  being  con- 
cerned in  boilding  the  pyramids,  the  Hindoos  possess  no  inaccurate  tra* 
dition*  After  the  building  of  the  first  Padma-Mandir  or  the  Babylonic 
tower  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  certain  children  of  Sharma  or 
Shem  arrived,  after  a  long  journey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kile.  Here 
they  raised  a  loffy  pyramid  of  earth,  in  professed  imitation  of  the  original 
Asiatic  Pladma-Mandir. 

Chedorlaomer  and  other  vassals  of  the  great  Iranian  empire,  whose 
feudatory  principalitiea  lay  in  Aram,  svdbji^te  the  petty  kings  of 
Canaan. 

Tenh  dies — ^Abraham  leaves  Haras,  and  emigrates  into  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

End  of  the  Arabian  or  Cnthico-Phenician  dynasty  in  Babylonia,  at  the 
doae  of  215  years  after  its  commencement.  It  was  subverted  no  doubt 
by  the  head  of  the  Iranian  or  Cuthico-Assyrian  empire,  now  extending 
itself  in  eveiy  direction. 

The  petty  kings  of  Canaan  revolt  from  Chedorlaomer  and  hb  co-estates. 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  co-estates  attack  and  completely  rout  the  Ca* 
naanitish  kings ;  smiting,  at  the  same  time,  the  Rephaim,  the  Zuzim,  and 
other  tribes  of  the  giant  or  Scuthic  race — ^This  occasions  the  jealousy 
of  their  brethren,  die  Shepherdrkings  of  Egypt :  who  accordingly,  as 
we  kem  from  Manetho,  carefully  fortified  their  eastern  frontier ;  lest 
the  Aasvfiens  or  Cuthic  Iranians,  then  lords  of  Asia,  should  invade 
them  Ahmham^  with  only  318  -men,  <yvertakes  and  defeats  Chedor* 
fnomer  and  the  other  vasaab  of  Iran  on  their  return  northward  into 
Aram. 

Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha — ^Abraham,  who  flourished  in  the 
iMidl  fsnentioa  after  the  flood  as  Noah  did  in  the  tenth  graeratian 
after  the  cffeatioB,  is  dieoce  venerated  by  the  Cuthic  Pheniciaos  as  an 
or  pariodical  Avatar  of  the  gpM  transai^;rating  father  U  or 

m  Am  south  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  converses 
tlMt  AMniiliiib  ^  ffrtiHtnu  prince  of  the  Phiiiitin  or  PkUi  or  Shep^ 
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EVENTS. 

Moses  flees  into  the  land  of  Midian. 

Moses  and  Aaron  stand  before  Pharabb ;  the  one  being  then  80,  and  the 
other  83j  years  of  age^  Exod.  Tii.  7 — Plagues  of  Egypt-^Exodus  of 
Israel — Pharaoh  and  the  flower  of  bis  pastoral  chivalry  are  drowned  in 
the  Red  sea^Ttie  final  ex  pulsion  of  the  Shepherds  by  the  native  Miz- 
raim  commences,  at  the  close  of  5 11  years  from  their  original  invasion 
of  S^fitt  tbeir  first  djmsty  having  reigned  260  years;  their  second 
dynast^,  according 'to  Herodotus  and  Eusebios  verified  by  Scripture^ 
having ^reipied  1€NS years;  anda  period  of  145 yeara  having  elapsed  be- 
tween their  first  expulsion  and  their  return,  during  the  greatest  part  of 
which  the  captive  or  leprous  or  Israeli tish  Shepherds  occupy  the  land  of 
Goshen  or  Auaris^^A  large  body  of  the  Shepiierd*kings  march  back 
into  the  southern  parts  of  the  land  of 'Canaan:  where,  joining  their 
brethren  the  Anakim  and  other  tribes  of  the  ludo-Scythic  stock,  they 
push  northward  along  the  sea-coast ;  and,  under  the  name  of  Philistim 
or  Palistim  or  Shepherds,  are  for  many  years  formidable  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  tsrael — During  the  next  89  years,  the  pastoral  kings  are 
gradually  c^xpelledby  the  Mizrdim ;  first  one  tribe  being  driven  out,  and 
then  another.  They  retire  to  Phenicia,  Greece,  Colchis,  the  mouths  of 
tfae  river  Tanab,  Mauritania^  and  the  northern  sea-coast  of  Africa. 
The  Israelites  ^re  terrified  by  the  report  of  the  spies,  who  give  a  for- 
midable account  of  the  gigantic  stature  of  the  Cuthic  Anakim  now 
rendered' yet  more  powerful  by  the  accession  of  the  Shepherds  or  Phi- 
listim from  Egypt.  • 

The  Israelites  enter  the  land  ^f  Canaan,  40  years  after  the  Exodus. 
Cushan-Rishathaim,  king  of  the  Mesopotamian  Aram  and  a  potent  vas« 
sal  of  the  great  Iranian  empire,  reduces  Israel  to  subjection;  in  pur- 
suance of  the  policy,  which  had  been  adopted  so  early  as  tiie  days  of 
Chedorlaomer. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Shepherd-kings  from  Egypt  is  completed  by  the 
retiring  of  the  Danai  into  Greece^  who  bring  with  them  the  worship  of 
the  ship  Argo  or  Argha. 

Solomon  extends  his  dominions  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  great 
river  Euphrates,  agreeably  to  the  promise  of  God  made  to  Abraham. 
Gen.  XV.  18.  1  Kings  iv.  1  Kings  iv.  21 — ^This  was  effected,  in  the 
course  of  divine  providence,  by  the  gradual  decay  of  the  Cuthico- 
Assyrian  empire  of  Iran  now  hastening  to  its  dissolution.  The  Euphrates 
therefore,  at  the  present  period,  was  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires  jof 
Israel  and  Iran. 

About  this  time,  Hazael  becomes  king  of  the  maritime  Aram,  having 
been  previously  anointed  to  the  office  by  Elijah  during  the  life-time  of 
his  master  and  predecessor  Benhadad.  1  Kings  xix.  \5>  This  action  of 
the  prophet  shews,  that  Aram  was  now  an  independent  kingdom,  its 
sovereign  no  longer  receiving  his  investiUlre  from  the  head  of  the  de« 
dining  empire  of  Aram. 

Dissolution  of  the  Cuthico-Assyrian  empire  1 495  years  after  its  com- 
mencement at  Babel — Rise  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  ;  and  commence- 
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